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George Frederick Saiviuel. Mat.quess of Ripon, k. c., k c., c. m. s. i.. , 

/ Vftvvy' and Governor-General of India . 

My Loud, 

In committing to the verdict of publjc opinion 
the Second Part of rny work on the jModern History of 
tlie Indian Chiefs, Rajas, Zamindars, &c., it is natural 
that I should desire to secure for it every chance of 
public favour by dedicating it to your Tjordship-whose higli 
jiersonal character and cx.alted position in this Empire 
must necessarily interest j^our Lordsliip in the humble 
literary elforts of a Native of Bengal, who has souglit, 
through years of anxious toil, to perpetuate the names and 
deeds of such of liis countrymen as were and have been 
ronspiciious for their public spirit, their leariiingi, their 
commercial cntcr[)rise, their exceptionally deserved emi- 
nence or tlioir unr|uestionable lo 3 "alty to Her Most Gracious 
Majestj" the Queen-Empress of India. Bi^t iny motives 
have not, I must avow,* been altogether interested. Ap- 
preciating cho reiil wants of India, and tlesigniug io ajiply 
})eacc to its true uses, your Lords! lij) has cxjiressed a 
delerminatioil to make it the chief aim ami object of 
your policy to give education the widest extension, among 
the people and to direct the utmost inlluencc of the St;. .o 
in the development of the resources of the countrj’^; 1 
in thivi^iunible work, jrnur Lordship, it is hoped, will find 
the only •-.^irinj^lete record of what has been done b}’ the 
Natives of India themselves for the intellectual and 
materia] progress of their countiymen in past times and 
as yet during the present generation. 


Your Excellency’s Most Obedient Servant,/ 

LOEE NATH CIHOSE. 


Culciitta^ \ijth August^ 188L 




PREFACE. 


TINDER the title of “ The Native Aristocracy and Gentry of India/* 

^ 1 iM’cscnt to the public and to my countrymen genenilly,tlie Second • 

Part of njy work, “ The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, 
Zamindars, &c/' But 1 cannot allow the opportunity to pass without 
marking it by the warmest expression of my thanks to my patrons 
for the kind reception they gave to the First Part, and to the Editors 
of tho leading periodicals who almost without exception formed such 
u favourable opinion of the way in which it was executed. While 
respoetfully but coufidently hoping for a continuance of the same 
favour to my Second, and more hazardous venture, I hope I will be per- 
mitted to introduce it to public notice by a few prefatory words of 
cxjdiination. 

The causes of tho delay which has unavoidably occurred in its 
publication are as follow’s : — 

Since my first attempt to write this work in the year 1875, the 
diHiculties in my way hayo been numerous and ct>nsiderable. The* 
completion oMhe First Part, whi -h was mostly a eompilafion from 
published works, more or less accessiblo, w’as, T confess, a comparatively 
easy task. Such, however, has not been the case with the Second 
I'art, It is only a very few of the sketches in it that have been drawn 
from published or printed works. With these very few cx«eption«, 
the greatest bulk of the woik has been composed from materials 
c(»llecto^vitli much ditliculty and after unusual delay by direct and 
repeated c«*-,'.muiui cat ions with almost all the Chiefs of the Native 
Sfates, the Heads of tho Principal Families and tho Eminent Men Sf 
the country ; besides advertiieinents ])ublishcd regularly in the IlindiL 
Patriot for a time from November 1870, asking for the information ^ 
wanted. Tfic advertisements, however, were of no ell'cct ; and the few 
account- winch I had collected I had obtained by direct applieulion. 
But, it afterwards pi\)vcd more dithcult for me to secure further informa- 
tion on the subjeel from the “ Native Aristocracy” us one or two 
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months after my advertisement in the Hiadu Patriot^ i, e., in the 

beginning of 1877, Mr. W. H. D’Oyley, a Member of the Bengal Civil 

8e?vice, put forward in thn losiding journals and eirculated a prospectus 

in connection with his project of a work on the “ Indian Peerage.’* 

As a matter of course, several moinbcrs of the Nobility and Gentry 

Bengal forwarded their accounts to him at Uajsliahye ; and no few 

of theni refused to lielp me in s^upplyiiig their family histories ; as 

my countrvmen naturally reposed more confidence in Mr. D’Oyley 

than ill me — a person without local inllueuce or high literary merits. 

Blit, if Mr. D’Oyley, a gentleniaii most competent to do justice 

to the task had carried out liis [u-oject, the present Part of my work 

would never Inivc seen the light. To the great disappointment of the 

public, Mr. D’Oyley abandoned the idea of writing tlic “ Indian 

Peerage,*’ and the fact was notified in the Imllan Statesman of the 20bh 

Pebniary, 1878. About this time, 1 had semt out my MSS. for 

Part 1., 'fhe Native States” to On* r*rcss and it was published ou 

the 1st June, 1870. The publication of this Part and the good opinion 

which many Notahilitios ontortaiiied of it soon oiieouraged me to apply 

again to those Noblemen and (Tcntlemon who had previously failed to 

supply me with their family uecoiiuts. writing to them often and 

olten, I hitd the good fortune to collect a great mass of undigested in- 
. . * 
ioruiatioii ; but still a few prominent families for personal rea^ious or, 

])rrhaps, iVom indlilcrenec ueglected to comply with my pressing rotjui- 

sitions ; and tlieir history 1 have written or compiled with ii view to 

honour t^om and complete my work as far as practicable by the help of 

my learned Iriends stationed lierc and in other parts of the country, ;i.nd 

of some works available on the sub/fcci cither in English, Bengali, 

Ooriya, oi‘ other vcniacular languages. 

• With regard to the arrangement of this Part of my work, 1 hure 

to stale, thus : — 

'/oimindarp, <fec., as also of the Places or 

Fan. ' 

Eminent Mon or Sundry /.aminaar... » 

\ 
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fnl rogret for their present fallen position iuctlnded in this Pf,rt also the 
history of soino decayed families ; and their names •hav'^e been placed 
aceording to the position they held in some hy gone time tliongli now 
reduced to poverty through vicissitudes such as arc recorded hy Sir 
Barnard Burke of the Biitisli Peerage, for example, “ The Bishenp^V 
Kaj Family (vide Bankura, page 1,) v/hicli has been ranked among the * 
Principal Families notwithstanding it has lost its former grandeur and 
affluence.*’ My readers, will however, be easily able to know the 
present circumstances of each of the families by going tlirough their 
respective histories. • 

The accounts of the decayed families of Calcutta aifd other places 
in India, most of which may fairly now be ranked among the “ Gentry,’* 
have been inserted under the liead Other Families, itc.,” of each place 
in (liflerent Sections of the present Part of my work. Such decayed 
families in India are numerous ; hut f have been only able to notice a 
limited number of them regarding whom 1 have been successful in pro*^ 
curing authentic information. The cause of the downfall of such 
families is mostly the custom of the equal division of the. estates 
among.st .sons or Icg.u heirs —deviating altogctlioi from the law of entail^ 
prevailing among the Britis«i P(‘crage and Gentry ; i.e., eldest son of a 
fatlier only inheriting the pnrporty am! so on. Among various other 
reasons for the fall of several ancient families in India, I may mention, 
sucli as, performance of almost unlimitr l charities, religious acta, stand- 
ing security for friends, (V;c. , which were once common among Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and Parsecs of the old school. Nor are the i^cveroiufe 
for God nor the sympaih} for their fellow-men, which were such pleasing 
traits o^i^ndiaii character quite extinct. It is only a very few villages 
indeed in th'-^ Broad continent, where are not to be met witli some Temple 
or JMosque, some Alms House or Hospice, some Tank and Road, cons- 
tructed by Native piety or public spirit and maintained during long 
ages for the public benefit. • 

litigation, whicli is very prevalent now-a-days through the decline 
of brc^liuidy feeling and the frequency of family disputes, is another pro- 
lific source of ruin to families. No such families would have come to 
misfortune had their member^ learnt the value of Unity.’' It is well 
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known tha*; “ Unity is strength’* and the want of that virtue is another 
cause of distress /ind misery. 

* I'he names of all the distinguished Natives of India who belong 
to the opulent houses of former or present days, and whether they are 
^Ive or dead, have not been separately given; as any information regard- 
ing them can only be gained by reference to the history of tlie families 
to which they respectively belong. For example, the history of the 
late Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, or the late Raja Sir Radha 
Kanta Dev Bahadur, k, c. s. i., can only be known by reading the 
Recount of the Savabazar Raj Family. So on with the history of the 
representatives of different leading families ; for instance, in the case of 
Maharani Sarnamoyi, c. i., of Casimbazar ; The Hou’ble Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, o.s.i. ; Raja Sourindro Molum Tagore, 
c. I. E. ; and Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur»of Calcutta ; the history 
of the Casimbazar Ra.j Family (Mursliidabad) the Tagore and Mullick 
Families of Calcutta, shall have to be referred to. Such is the case 
with all other surviving or deceased members of different respectable 
and well-known families in India. This plan I have followed just on 
the same principle as I drew up the First Part of the work, i. e., in 
case, information'* is wanted regarding th.e late or present Maharajas 
Holkar of Indore, the history of the Native State of Indore as a matter 
of course shall have to be read. 

But the case is altogether different for such as have raised them- 
selves above the surface of Indian Society by their own energy, pro- 
bity, and conspicuous abilities, such as. His Excellency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jang Bahadur, a. c. s. i., Prime Minister of Haidorabad ; His 
Excellency Ilaja Sir T. Madava Row, k. o. s. i., Prime Mirdster of 
Baroda, &c. The names of such Eminent Men and of thCf&c/wlio tliougli 
inferior to them have been the architects of their own fortunes will nc 

* separate headings in their own sketches according to the 

^ i ' “ tbry ^respectively belong. The lives of 

. I ... 'c h'jf'- n J li, work in a 

similar 1:^; i/- • .dul.i.., ' i . 

Ram Dulal Dey, the late Babu .".r.jCi Scab 

Gopal Ghosei the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c.s.i., luc VI. 
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Bwnrkii Nath Hitter and numerous other Gentlemen, whose memories 
are still more than a mere tradition. 

This Part not only contains the history of Hindus, but alsoof 
Muliammadans and Parsees. The compilation of this work has occu- 
pied my undivided time and attention for a period of about aeveu years^ 
and I highly indebted to the able Editor of the “Englishman,” who 
while reviewing Part I. of my work, was kind enough to anticipate very 
accurately the great difliculties I would have to overcome. He said 
the “ Second Part will naturally present much greater difficulties owing 
to the fact that the ground is almost unbroken. Beyond a few Magazine 
articles, no previous attempt has, we believe, been made to compile a 
history of the minor aristocracy of India.” 

Though I have completed the work from the materials which have 
been placed at my disposal or’ which I have been able to reach to 
through research or the kind assistance of friends, yet I believe that in 
consequence of the many difficulties I have had to contend against I 
must have necessarily omitted many things which I hope to make up 
for in a future Edition, if the present work should meet with public 
favour and patronage. 

Those Noblemen and Gentlemen, who have been Ifind enough to sup-* 
ply me with ^lore detailed facts and information, will find that their famify 
sketches liave been as a matter of consequence fully given; but no account 
has been exaggerated or qualified by me, as each has been drawn up from 
details furnished to me by the persons interested in this work. I was 
besides very careful to leave off many points of no importance^r pub^c 
interest. 1 have, however, received great help from the few articles 
that h^o*i*PPGared from time to time in the leading periodicals, maga- 
zines, &c. l^iave also drawn facts and abridged accounts from the best 
ahtiiorities available on the subjects 1 have treated on and a list«of 
these is given at foot. 

] 'eV’v to the public if theyAvill be so good aa 

. -v -i , . r 2*’ 

' ' ‘"'w / :;i . uua<« ' - 

' f ' ’ :'*y umy .^5 

future Edition, which 1 contemplate bringing out witli tne ueip ui 



patronage.^ I have already mentioned in the Prcfjxce to my Part T,, 
that if my labou^ be generally approved I will bring out the Second 
Ecfition with considerable improvements and with portraits of several 
selected Chiefs and Rajas, Index, and Illustrations of the historical 
places referred to in the course of the work. Part II. has become 
• exceedingly bulk}' through several original accounts wliich ' 1 have 
received very late from different parts of India, and which 1 have only 
had time to put into my own language. Part I. was condensed by me 
with a view to make it a cheap book of reference ; as I knew that 
several books were available regarding Native States though sold at 
higher prices. • But, in this Part, I have also included much new and 
interesting information which I obtained by communicating with the 
heads of the Native States. 

From the accounts received by mo for both Parts I. & II., and from 
the Gazette of India and the Calcutta Gazette for some years back, 1 
have been able to prepare Appendices for Fart IL, to shew the names of 
numerous Chiefs, Noblemen and Gentlemen who have received 'J'itlos and 
Honorary Distinctions from the British Goveriiinent from the earliest 
period down to the present time. Though these Appendices may not 
*bG quite complete 5 yet I hope that they may prove useful to the public 
to a great ' extent as they are intended to supply partially, the place of 
the accounts of those Noblemen and Gentlemen to whom I liad repeat- 
edly applied for information, but in vain. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to the following Cliiefa, 
Njjbles, ijamindars, &c., who aftbrded me encouragement in the publica- 
tioii of my present volume, and favoured me with valuable information 
regarding themselves and their families. 

Ilis Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Prime 

Minister of Ilaiderabad; His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Rao,K.c.H.i'., 
Prime Minister of Baroda j Maharaja Sir Jay Maugal Sing Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Gidhol^r; Maliaraja Anandagajapatiraj of Vizianagrain ; 
Maharani Sarnamoyi, c. i., of Casimbazar, Murshidabad ; Maharaja 
Luclimeavn^ Sing Byhadnr of Diibbanga ; Maharaja Krishna Platan 
Sahee Bahadur of Ilatwa ; The Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i., of Pathuriaghata, Calcutta ; Raja Velugati 
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Kumara Yacl/ama Naidoo Oaroo Bahadur Piiujcha llazari Munsubdar, 

4 . s. I., of Venkatagiri ; Raja Kajciulra Navayon Dev* Bahadur, 
of iSavabazar, Calcutta ; Raja Souriiidra Mohan Tagore, Musical Doc- 
tor, (J.i.K., &c., &c., of Patliuriaghata, Calcutta ; Raja Rajendra Mullick 
Bahadur of Cliorcbagau, Calcutta ; Raja Siva Prasad, c.s.i., of Benares; 
The H oirbk* Raja Goday N*arain GaJ puttee Rao of Madras ; Raja. 
Surji Kanta Acharjee of Muktagacha, M.iimensiiig ; Rji ja Syama Nania 
Do Bahadur of Balasore ; Maharani Syaui Mohini of Dinajpur ; Maha- 
rani Rajrup Kooar of Tikari ; J||wab Khaja Abdul Gaiini, c.s.i., of 
Dacca; The late Nawab Amir .^^Khau Bahadur of Calcutta; Nawab 
Ashanulla Khan of Dacca; Syed Hossan-Al-Edrus, c. of Surat f 
Khan Bahadur Jciiiadar Saleh Hindi, (M.e., of Junagarh ; Sri Jagan- 
nadha Ikyainani Raja Deo, cm e., of Mandasa, Ganjam ; Sirdar Atar 
Siiig, 4 . 1 . K , of Bhadour, Luiliuna ; Pandit Sarup Narain, c.i.e., of Delhi ; 
Pandit Bapu Deva Sa.stri, r.[.E., of Benares; Manackjee Rustomjee, 
Es«p, Persian Consul in Calcutta ; Tlio llon’ble Dosabhoy Framjee 
Kariika, ( .s.i., of Bombay ; B. Krisuiengar, Esej., c.s.i., of Maisur ; The 
lloii’blc Murarjeo Gocul Das, c.i.e; of Bombay; The Ilon’ble Shefc 
Pi-amjee Nusscr\^anjee Patel of Bombay ; The Ilon’ble Mir Hoinayeon 
Jab Bahadur, < .i.E, of Miidiau ; T Mathusami Aiyar.n.L., and c.i.e , of* 
Madras ; The Ilon’ble Ramos Chunder Mitter of Bishnupur, Qum Dura, 
(24-Pargannas) ; Hai IRijib Ijochan Rai Bahadur of Casinibazar, Mur- 
hhidabad ; liai Baidya Nath I’andit Bahadur of Killah Darpan, Cuttack ; 
Kumar Jagendra Nath Uui of the Nattor Raj Family, Rajshahye ; 
Thakur Jaga Muhau Siiiha of Bijayragliogarh ; Babii Kali Kissen Tagore 

* m 

ul Ihithuriaghata, Calcutta ; Babus Damudar Das Barman and Prosad 
Das Mullick of Barabazar, Calcutta ; Babu Nava Krishna Rai Dasti* 
dar of Sj^lhct*; r3iibus Jegondra Nath Sing Rai and Nalit Mohan Sing 
l^ii of Cliakdighi, Bnrdwan ; Rao Saheb Vinayek Rao of Indore . 
BaT)U Guru Das Mittor of Benares; and several others. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to oiler my coinloleuco to tln^c gentlemen who 
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LIST OF WORKS, &c., REFERRED TO FOR TART IL 

I - 

f English. 

if— AitchisoD’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds, Fart I., Bengal, 1862. 

2. — Umb’s History of India. 

,3.— Griffin's Fanjab Rajas. 

^.—Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II., Nadiya and Jessorc, by W. W. Hunter 
* B. A.. L.L.D. 

6. — Ditto, Vol. IV., Bard wan, by ditto. 

6. — Annals of Rural Bengal, by ditto. 

7. — Mr. Westland’s Jessore. 

8. — The Calcutta Review, Vol. III., 184'5.^ 

•9.— Ditto, Nok CXI., January, 1873. 

10. — Memo^irs of Dwarka Nath Tagore, by Kishori Chand Mitter, printed by 

Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 1870. 

11. — The Life of Ram Dulal Dey, by Gris Chandra Ghosc. 

12. — A Collection* of Portraits of sonac of the Eminent Men of Bengal with short 

sketches of their lives. 

13. — A brief Memoir of Babu Durga Charan Banerjcc, by Kailas Chandra Bose. 

14. — The Parsecs, Their History, Manners, Customs and Religion, by The Hon’ble 

Uosabhoy Framjeo, c.8.i., of Bombay. 

15. — The Bengal Magazine for April and May, 1880. 

16. — The Oriental Miscellaney, Nos. XVII August, 1880; XVIII September, 1880 ; 

XIX October, 1880. 

•17, — The Leading I^riodicals. ^ 

18. — The Q^izette of India and the Calcutta Gazette for some years. 

19. — K hrochnres containing family liistoricR piiblishod by the members of 

some distinguished families in India for private circulation and 
received by me in the course of the compilation of the work. 

Anglo-Persian. 

1 . — Amicinama, by the late Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur. 

Bengali. 

1. — Naha Nari. 

2. — Charitastak. 

8. —Nababarsiki (The Bengal year book) 1284 B. s. 

4. — Bauga Sahitya Bisayer Prastab, by Pandit Ramgati Nayaratnat ■ 

\ ^ 

• • OORIYA. 

1.— JThe History of Orissa, printed at l^n,pVi»c Alission Press, Cuttack. « 

This little book contains” 84 pages and short notices of Nino Eaunent Men only, printed by 
Messrs. J. Ghosc & Co., 32, Jhamapukur, November, 1876; price Rs, 5, 
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OF THE 

INDIAN CHIEFS, RAJAS, ZAMINDARS, &c. 


Part II.— THE NATIVE ARISTOCRACY ^ . 
AND GENTRY. 

Section I.— BEXG.VL, 15EHAR, AND ORISSA. 

Chapter I. — Bengal. 

I.— BANK U R A. * 

( Pri ncipal Fa uiili es, ) 

THE 13ISHNUrUR RAJ FAMILY. 

Adi Malla, a desooiKlant of ono of the Rajput Kin^.q of Jai-Xagar, 
near lirindaban, was tlio fouiuler of the Bisliiiupur Raj family. 

While his parents were ou their pilgrimage to Jaganniith (Orissa) 
he was born at Radampur, Zilhi Ihinkura, formerly part of the District 
of Baidwaii, but they considering the dilliculty of carrying a ch'^.d 
with them to such a distance left him under the care of a Brahmiu 
known as Mahapiitra, to whom they ottered some money for his main- 
tenaiico till tt.EMr ivturn. Ills parents dhl not, liowcviM*, return from 
Jaganiiath, and the Brahmin supported him in his infancy by keeping 
a nurse who belonged to the lo;v caste “ Bagdi,” and hence he was 
afterwards known as the ‘‘ B.igdi-Raja.’* Wlicn he,.was only si.K or 
seven 3 "ears of age the Brahmin disregarding his noble birth and princely 
countenance used to send him out to tend his cows, and on a certain 

• The iiiitncs of the iilaccs or districts as also of the families, nobles, and 
emiLeat meu, have been alphabetically arranged. 
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day he Bkiaeed one of them while he was engaged in driving the cattle 
homewards. Heat once came homo and after leaving the cows went 
into the forest in search of the lo->t one, but his efforts were in vain. 
Being disappointed and overcome with fatigue he fell asleep at the 
foot of a tree, while a large cobra instead of biting him raised his 
colored hood above his face and shaded him from the scorching rays of 
the sun. Meanwhile, the mi.ssing cow came home and the Brahmin 
being in groat anxiety at his absence, immediately started in search of 
him and at last reached the very spot where Adi Malla was sleeping, but 
Brahmin was greatly terrified when he saw the deadly snake with 
hood erect ahoVe the face of the slee])ing boy as if prepared to sting. 
The snake, however, at the sound of the Brahmin’s footsteps glided 
away silently at iJio sametirae contracting his hood, and Adi Malla 
arose disturbed by the rays of the wliich fell upon lii-^ face on the 
withdrawal of the shade. The Brahmin embraced him fondly and said 
that he would never let him go again t) tend his cows, and remarked 
according to the Hindu Sastras tliat he would surely be a king as a 
snake Itas raised his hood above his head,” but at the sametime tho 
^rahmin exacted promise from him that the lad would appoint him as 
his hereditary [iriest if lie was ever e\al{od To the position of a King or 
Sovereign. The Brahmin then brought Adi Malla hofhe, and com- 
menced to educate him |)ioi)-;ly in SansVrit and other languages. 

While Adi Milla a .slndeiit he wont out one day with a small 
net to catch fish iu an lulj leent river, but in lieu of which he brought 
h(?hie some goldcii tiles found in (he water-couivo which ho then believed 
to have been common bricks covered with moss. The Brahmin on 
receipt of a largo heap of gold became rich and engaged several 
Palwans or fighting men to make Adi Malla a perfect warrior, and 
purclitised several horses for his use. Within the course of a fcw 
years Adi Mall|i bceamo a great warrior and lie co-operated with tho 
Wawabof MuralietlaUad in the war against the Raja of.Padampur. 
The Raja of Padampur was defeated by the Niiwab, but instead’of 
surrendering to him committed suicide, and in consequence his troops 
wore dispersed. The Nawab being higlily pleased with the conduct of 
Adi Mallu conferred on him the title of Raja and tho principality of 
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Pad am pur ; the fort of wliich is still in existence, but, in a very 
delapidated state. Raja Adi Malla, however, was nyt forpfefcful of the 
contract he made with the lirahinin to a])point him as bis hereditary 
priest. Adi Malla, enlarged his dominions and made Dishnupur his 
capital where he erected a very good fort and reigned for a long lini^. 
After t^Je’death of Adi Malla his descendants Raghu Natli Sing, G' pal 
Siiig, Durjan Siiiu, BirSing, Kri-lina Sing, Clmitanya Sing, Danmdh ir 
Sing, Madan Mahan Sing, and Madhab Sing, luilt several lliii lu 
temples in Bishniipnr, improved the kingdojii to a great extent and 
made great advancement in Sanskrit learning and the line art-*, such 
music, &c. Madhab Sing was succeeded by Gopal Sing 11. During 
the reign of this prince ^luluiraja Kirthi Chandra llai of Bardwaii 
invaded Bishiiupur, hut eventually ina le afriendi}" alliance witli hini'to 
arrest the progress of the Mahralias. Mahrattus, however, devastated 
the couiifcrj' and a famine broke out which dei)rivcd Maharaja Gopal 
Sing of almost all his Mi-»jf‘cts. 

During the reign t.f Damiulhar .Sing II., such was the financial 
erabaiT.isment of the llaj that he was compelled to dispose of several 
parts of his Raj, aiid to jauvn the idol Madan Mahan one (*f the hicby 
Hindu gods of his family to the lute Babu Gokul Cfhandra Milter of 
Uj)per Chitpw Road, Calouti a; which occnrrcnce the llindus^in general 
remark was the cause of the fall of the Bishnupur Raj. 

Raja Rarakrishiia Siis^^ son of Raja Gopal Sing HI., or the last, U 
at present the loading n. cm her of the Raj family, but he is reduced to 
comparative poverty or b.j I circumstances. • ^ 


( Sundry Zamindars,) 

L— RAJA DAMUDHAR SING OF MALIARA. 

# 

Raja Damudhar Six», Zamindarof Maliara,js an orthodox Hindis 
and like his noble ancestors is possessed of a good heart and liberal 
views. When Dr. Oaniiolly was for sometime at Maliara, the Rnja 
assisted him a great deal in getting the people vaccinated. During the 
scarcity in 1866 and again in 1874, he also rendered valuable assistanco 
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to the helpless and starving villagers, and opened a dispensary \^hich 
he still maintains for the good of the people. The Enjn further 
supports a large number of schools established in his Zamindari and 
takes a great interest in the welfare of these institutions. 


IL—BAI RADHABALLABTT SING BAHADUR OF 

KUCHIAKOL. 

Rai Radhaballabh Sing Deva Bahadur, Zamindar of Kuchiakol 
t.43Ankura)is one of the descendants of the Raj family of Bishnupur who 
had established their power in West Bardwan by the force of arms and 
enjoyed it for upwards of some hundred years. His grandfather Nimai 
Bing Deva being deprived of the Gaddi at the death of his father 
Maharaja CLaitanya Sing separated from the members cf his family 
and settled at Kuchiakol where he purchased a Zamindari. Nimai 
Sing Deva had attained high prodciency in Sanskrit, medicine, music, 
and other fine arts. When his son Bir Sing Deva came of age he found 
to his great regret that some of his valuable possesnions had been lost 
Jby the extravagant conduct of his father whom he justly, as heir to the 
estate, asked to make over to him the superhitendence of the Zamindari. 
l?he request was most readily granted, fv)r nothing could exceed 'the joy 
of the parent to seethe son ruling over the estate which was eventually 
to fall into his hands. The necessary articles were at once drawn up 
and registered, and the entire management of the estates was handed 
over to liim, but the father’s parasites would not remain long hand- 
cuffed and fettered under the control of a vigilant and watchful 
leader. They conspired, and plotted to rob Bir Bing of the paternal 
affection and their labour was not unattended with success. The 

CJ 

father revoked his consent and the son became enraged and the isvae 
would have beenV litigation but at the intercession of the then Judge 
6f Bankura a reconciliation between the father and son was effected. 
Neznai Sing Deva did not survive long after the restoration of peace in 
the family. He died in the year 1832 at the advanced age of 80 yeafs 
leaving the whole estate in tact in the hands of his only son Bir Sing 
Deva who was a man of inestimable character. After leading a life of 
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purity aud holiness Bir Sing Deva departed from this world rf cares at 
the age of 59 leaving two sons Bai Radhahallabh Siag Deva Bahadur 
and Babu Ramjiban Sing Deva, the former of whom took charge of the 
estate when he was at the immature age of 16 years only. Rai 
Kadhaballabh Sing Deva Bahadur was, however, a dupe in the han^s 
of liisa^sZa^ for a certain time, but intelligent as lie is he soon discovered 
the evil nature of his people and applied himself vigorously to learn 
the intricacies of Zamindari business and took at last upon himself all 
its management unassisted. 

In the year 1862, he established an English school which is at^ 
present in a very flourishing condition and is solely maiiftained by his 
muniBcence; he also supports a Vernacular school aud a Girl’s school 
for the education of his countrymen. 

During the time of the scarcity he gave relief to the poor and 
helpless ryots and for such acts of enlightened liberality he has 
received a letter of thanks from the Judge of the District of Bankura 
and has gained the title of “ Rai Bahadur” from Government at the 
Delhi Darbar, held on the 1st January 1877. He has at presei\t three 

sons, m., Babus Upendra Nath Sing Deva, Jogendra Nath Sing Deva, 

• • 

and Surendra Nath Sing Deva. 


II.-BARDWAN. 

(Principal Families,) 

THE BARDWAN RAJ FAMILY. 

^ Twn family of the Maharaja of BardwOn, the wealthiest and most 
Considerable Zamindar in Lower Bengal, was founded by Abu Rai, by 
Caste a Kapur KshaUya^ who came down from the Panj«b as a merchant 
and settled down at Bardwan, where he was appoin^led Chowdhri an(^’ 
Kotwqf, in a. d. 1657, under the Fouzdar of the Parganna. Abu ^Rai, 
who is stated to have risen to importance as a Financier, was suc- 
ceeded in his business by Babu Rai, who laid the foundations of th'e future 
greatness of the family by purchasing the Zamindari of Bardwan. After 
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him came fihanasyam Rai and, next Krishna Ram Rai, who acquired 
Borne additional « estates — being honored with a firman from Alamghir, 
Emperor of Delhi. In a.d. 1696 Subha Sing, Talukdar of Jetwn 
and Barda, formoily a part of Bardwan, having obtained the aid of 
Rahim Khan, an Afghan Chief, rose against Krishna Ram Rai, killed 
him and imprisoned the members of his family, except his son, Jagat 
Ram Rai, who escaped and made his way to Dacca in hopes of procuring 
military aid from the Governor of the place for the purpose of punishing 
the rebels. Sublia Sing was, however, stabbed to death by a brave 
^^daughter of Krishna Ram Rai, whose person ho had attempted to 
outrage;” anfl his troops left Bardwan and succeeded in capturing 
Hnghli, where they were afterwards repulsed with considerable loss. 
“The English at Sutanuti, tlic French at Chandernagore and the Dutch 
at Chinsurah alarmed at the progress of the rebels, applied to the Nawab 
Nazim to be allowed to put their factories into a state of defence. The 
Nawab granted their application and they accordingly fortified their 
aettlements.” On hearing the news of Subha Singes death apd of the 
dispersion of his troops, Jagat Ram Rai returned from Dacca, succeeded 
his father without dilfieulty and was lionored with a firman from the 
Emperor Alamghir. Dnfortiinatelj^, he wt;s treacherously murdered in 
A.D. 1702. Of the two sons, whom he left behind, Kirtlii Chandra 
Rai and Mitra Ram Rai, the elder inherited the patrimony, also 
received a firman from the same Emperor and added to his ancestral 
Zamindari the Pargannas of Ohatuyan, Bhurshut, Barda, Manaharshahi. 
Kirthi 'Chandra Rai was apparently a sort of Rudolph of Hapsburgh 
in the fiimily. Fighting with the Rajas of Chandrakona and Barda, 
near Ghatal, he defeated tliein completely and dispossessed them of 
their estates, he seized and appropriated the several Zamindaries of the 
‘Raja of Balghara, a place adjacent to Tarakesvar in the Hughli 
District, and, v((ith a similar object probably, waged war against the 
cRaja of Bishnupurj.with whom he was obliged to conclude a hasty 
pea^e with the object of ofiering a combined resistance to the progress 
of the Mahrabtas. 

On his death in 1740 a. d., Kirthi Chandra Rai was succeeded 
bj his son Chitra Seo Rai, who made some farther additions to the 
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estates of tlie family. It was on him that the title of Raja** was 
first conferred by the Emperor Shah Jehan. Raja •Chi tra Sen Rai 
died in a . d . 174 ^ 4 , leaving his estates to his paternal cousin, Troylucko 
Chandra, alias Tilak Chandra Rai, who was raised to the rank of 
^‘Maharaja Dliiraj J3ahadur’* and Panjhajari a commander of five tliousan^ 
cavalry hy the Emperor Shah Alam. During this Maharaja’s lifetime, 
the Malirattas greatly impoverished the country round by their inces- 
sant and swcoinng depredations. On his death in 1771 a . d ., he was 
succeeded by his sou Ttj Chandra, in whose person the title, conferred 
on his father, was confirmed ns hereditary by the same Emperor Shah^ 
Alam. The management of the estates which was talvcn out of his 
hands in 177(5 hy his mother, the Maharani Dishnu Kinnari, was 
resumed hy him in a. n 1780 ; but the Z.imindaries were subsequently 
brought under the pormanent settlement, when Maharaja Tej Chandra 
entered into an agreemont wilh Government to pay regularly the annual 
revenue, amounting to lls. 10 , 15 , 100 , besides a further annual sum of 
Rs. 1 , 93 , 721 , on account of pulbanili or- repairs of embankments. But 
owing to careless m.inagomaut, the Raja did not reap the full l^cnefits 
of the Pennaiu 111 iSettlcment. The Government Revenue fell into a ^ 
chronic state of arrears, from which it could not be extricated even by 
the manageiiwsnt of iMunshi afb'rwards Raja Nava Krishna Deva 
Bahadur, who was appointed Krah Sitjawal or attaching officer to the 
Zamindari^ .The Maharaja IVj Chandra was even threatened by the 
Government with the forfeiture of his Zainiudari, but to no purpose.*’ 
Jn 1797 , the Board of Revenue began to sell parts of flic va*5t 
Znmindari in lots of several villages each, which were bought to some 
extent by ‘‘DNvarka Nath Siug of Singhnr, Chaku Sing of Bhastara, 
the Mukenjis of Janai, the Benerjis of Telcnipara,” and others. 
MsJiaraja Trj Chandra, notwithstanding, contrived to purcliase most of 
the lots pscudonymously and would probably have «aved the whole 
estate, but fpr the death at this time of his mother Maharani Bishnue 
Kumari, who possessed reinarkablo aptitude and capacity for business. 
In the course of a few’^ years, however, the Maharaja made good his 
loss by ** giving aw'ay the land in perpetual leases or Patnis,’* and, by 
■way of improving the value of the estates, he opened a metalled road 
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from Bardwan to Kalna, constructed a bridge at Magra and mad* 
several improvensients in tho town of Bardwan and its vicinity. 

On the death of Miiliaraja IV) Chandra in 1832, a fictitious claim 
to his succession was set up by a person calling himself Pratap Chandra, 
the name of the Maharaja’s son, who had previously died ; but the 
claim was rejected and the estates were made over to Maharaja Tej 
Chandra’s adopted son, Mahtab Chandra, the late Maharaja of 
Bardwan. 

llis Highness, tlie late Maharaja Dhiraj Mahtab Chandra Bahadur, 
t..was a nobleman and Zamiiidar of the highest rank in Bengal. He was 
invested witlf the title of Maharaja Dhiriij Bahadur by the British 
Government at a Darbar, held in Government House, on the 9th April 
1810. Whether as a benefactor to his country or as a faithful suhjeot 
of the Britihh Crown, lie was surpassed by no Zamindar in these 
Provinces. An Anglo- Vernacular Institution at Bardwan, where a 
large number of boys are still educated free, several hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and almshouses, &c., at Bardwan and Kalna had been established 
and were maintained by him. But during the Santal rebellion and 
throughout the course of the Sepoy Mutiny, His Highness stood 
loyally by the British Government. Hiai munificence during seasons 
of scarcity had always been almost unlimited. The Mr.liaraja was a 
member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council for three years from 1864, 
and received for life a salute of 13 guns at the Delhi Darbar, held on 
the 1st January 1877 on the proclamation of the Queen’s title of 
“^mprbss of India.” His Highness presented a statue of Her Majesty 
the Empress to the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calcutta ; and the 
ceremony of unveiling it was presided over with great pomp by His 
Excellency Lord Lytton, the late Viceroj’^ and Governor General of 
India. The Maharaja died at Bliaiigulpur on the 26tli October 1879, 
leaving an ado|jj.ed son, named Maharaja Dhiraj Aptap Cliaud Mahatap 
^Bahadur, who is Rovy the first Native nobleman in Bengal, and who, wo 
trust, will do credit to his position by making a patriotic use of the 
numerous advantages which he has inherited. 
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(Other Families), 

L— THE CHAKDIGHI ZAMINDARS. 

Nut. SiNO Rat, by caste a Chhetri, was the founder of the Rai 
Fiunily of Chalcdighi, known as Cliakdighi Zamindars in the District of 
Banlvvan. He first emigrated from Rajputana and settled at CliakdigKi 
and was* famous for his exceptionally great knowledge of Zamindari 
business. 

He left four sons, viz., Bhabnni Sing Rai, Debi Sing Rai, Bhairab 
Sing Rai, and Hari Sing Rai, who largely enhanced their family estates. 
The first two had no issues, the third Bhairab Sing Rai^had one son, ^ 
named Ambica Prasad Sing Rai, and one daughter, named Durga Debi. 
Durga Debi left two issues, viz: Krishna Chandra Sing Rai and 
Brimlaban Chandra Sing Rai, who were famous for their piety and rose 
to prosperity by their own energy and experience of business. They 
founded Monirambati, a Tillage situated near Chakdighi, where Babu 
Jogendro Nath Sing Rai, son of the late Babu Brindaban Chandra 
Sing Rai, and the only heir of the two brothers mentioned above ; is 
now residing. Babu Jogendro Nath Sing Rai received a good iinglish 
education in the Hughli College. He is a young nobhs of kind disposi- ‘ 
tion, affable, and courteous manners. He has landed estates at Calcutta, 
Hughli, Howra, Midnapur, and Bard wan. 

Ambica Prnsad Sing Rai, son of Bhairab Sing Rai, as stated above; 
died after leaving one sou Saroda Prasa'l Sing Rai, and one daughter 
named Kheroda Sundari Debi who has several issues, of whem 
eldest is Babu Lalit Mahan Sing Rai. 

Saroda Prnsad Sing Rai died on the 18th March 1868, leaving a 
will and a codiail by which he bequeathed the whole of his property 
to iiis eldest nephew Babu Lalit Mahan Sing Rai after making neces*. 
sary provision for a charitable Dispensary and a Hospital, a free Anglo- 
Sanskrit School, and an Asylum for the poor in Chakdjghi. 

Saroda Prasad was an enlightened and poweHul Zamindar. He 
was vary kind to his tenantry and the poor in general. His heir Babu 
Lalit Mahan Sing Rai has been properly educated under the care and 
supervision of the Court of Wards at Calcutta. 

2 
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Hari^Sing Rai, the fourth or the last son of Nul Sing Rai, died 
leaving behind hjni two intelligent sous, Babus Chuckiin Lai Sing Rai 
an^d Shoshi Bhusan Sing Rai. Both of these brothers are alive and 
Jiving separately at Chakdighi. 

• All the living representatives of the Rai family are well-known in 
the District of Bard wan and other places as respectable Zamindars. it 
was through their exertion and expense^ tliat a Post Office has been 
established at Chakdighi, and a Pucca road constructed from Mymari 
to Chakdighi for the convenience of travellers. 


II.-THfe RAI CHOWDriUlil FAMILY, KNOWN AS 
CHOWDHURIES OF BENAPUR. 

This is one of the ancient and respectable families in the District 
of Bardwan, who attained a high position during the time of the 
Muhammadan Government. Tradition asserts, that one of the ancestors 
of Rasik Ram Bose, first obtained the distinction of Rai Chowdhuri for 
some valuable services rendered to one of the Nawabs of Bengal. 

Riasik Ram Rai Chowdhuri, from whom we trace the history 
' of this family, wds a good Sanskrit and Persian scholar. He had much 
enhanced the property which he inherited from his forefathers by his 
services at the Court of Miirshedabad. Ho had one issue, named Ram 
Ram Rai Chowdhuri, who having obtained the possession of an enor- 
mous estate left to him by his father, led a life of luxury principally 
ci^mbined of piety and good deeds. His principal aim was to observe 
the thirteen Hindu festivities during the twelve months of the year, 
and on each of which occasions he largely gave away lands and wealth 
to the Brahmins and BoimabaSy and fed a large numhev of poor. His 
'name has also been immortalised by dedicating two Hindu temples to 
the idols Sham^Sundar Jew and Ramesvar Siva Thakur, and endowing 
^ at the same tinje sufficient funds for their maintenance as also for 
Atithiseba (i. e.,) to feed those who would come as guests to the temple 
of &ham Sundar Jew, 

Bam Ram Rai Chowdhuri left four issues, named Ookul Chandra, 
Brindaban Chandra, Krishna Chandra, and Tilak Chandra Rai 
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Cliowdhnries, Vho were all famous for their learning, piety, and several 
good acts, such as, the excavation of tanks, &o. The eldest dokul 
Chaudra, not having had any issue adopted his nephew Kadha Govinda, 
the son of his youngest brother Tilak Chandra. Unfortunately for Badha 
Govinda, Gokul Chandra had afterwards four issues, vi«., Joy Qoviuda^ 
Uijoy Govinda, Lai Govinda, and Pran Govinda. On the death df 
Gokul C!iaudra, his share of the property was however equally divided 
amongst his five sons, although there was a verbal understanding, that 
Rail ha Govinda would inherit to the entire property of his adoptive 
father. 

Radha Govinda, having been thus disappointed left the country, ^ 
and went on pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagaimatli or Puri. While 
returning from Puri he sojourned at Cuttack, with the hope of securing 
a berth. As a best Persian scholar he soon got into favor with some of 
the principal Government officers, and eventually obtained the respect- 
able post of Tahsildar of Klioorda which he maintained most honor- 
ably for many years. Both he, and his cousin Radha Mahan, son of 
Brindabau Chandra, resided at Cuttack ; and as they were reckoned 
as the oldest Zainindars of Bengal, who understood the Zaiftindari 
business well, they were called upon by Government to come to Bengal • 
to give political hints respecting the District of Bard wan during the 
administration of Lord Cornwalis when His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India was engaged in the permanent settle- 
ment of the country and for which purpose both of them came to 
Bardwan to do the needful. 

• • 

Radha Govinda again went back to Cuttack, where he died leaving 
two sons, of whom the youngest Babu Haro Lai Chowdhuri is alive, and 
three daughteis. There is still a Bazar at Cuttack, known after the 
name of the Chowdhuries, as Chowdhuri Bazar. • 

* Radli|i, Govinda, and his brothers were all renowned Persian and 
Sanskrit Scholars, and of whom Joy Govinda w-as most shining in 
Sanskrit, so much so, that though a Kayestlia, he bbtained the distin-* 
guished title of Bidymagar from the well-known Brahmin Pandits of 
Bengal, and was much esteemed by the late Sir Raja Radha Kanta Deva 
Bahadur, k. c. s. i. of Savabazar, Calcutta. 
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The memberB of this family have, however, lost their former state 
of prospeiity in consequence of their Zamiudari being from time to 
time divided into numerous shares and a greater portion thereof having 
passed into several other hands. 

• . 

IIL— BARISAL OR BACKERGANJ. 

( Sundry Zamindf^TH ). 

I.— BABU PRASSANA KUMAR UAI CIIOWDHUUI OF 
KI imp AS A. 

^ Babu Pbassana Kumar Rai Chowdhubi is the sixth in descent 
from Krishna Ram Mozumdar, the founder of the Mozumdar family of 
Kirtipasa in Backerganj, who received as a reward some share of the 
Zamindari of Parganna Silamabad from the Rayakati Zumindars, known 
as Rajas, for having served under them as a faith iu1 Devvan. 

Babu Prassana Kumar Rai Ohowdhuri now holds the share of the 
Parganna Silamabad, and some Taluks in Pargannas Bozergomedpur, 
Azimpur, Baikantpur and Chaiidradip, which his predecessors had pur- 
chased^ He has received a good English education, and supports an 
^ Anglo-Vernacular^ school in his own village ; he bears the expenses 
both of a Sanskrit Toll or College for teaching the Sanskrit Grammar, 
Literature, and Logic, and of a private Dispensary. He gives dona- 
tions and subscriptions towards all the charitable institutions in the 
District. He is indeed a true Hindu and his family is well-known to 
the Hindu Samajes of Eastern Bengal, and to the Pandit Samajes of 
Mllthila*and Benares, for his many religious acts, viz., Mahagnij 
Panohagniyahf Achalhujiodan^ Tala, Chandandan, Ahnanda Mahatsab, 
Sha/iasrabirti of Chundi, djc. 

' c 

• II.— BABU RAKHAL CHANDRA RAI CHOWDHURI OF 

LUKHUTIA. 

Babu Rakh^l Chandra Rai Chowdhuri, Zamindar of Liikhutea, 
Backerganj, is the son of Raj Chandra Rai Cliowdhiiri, the founder 
of the Lukhutia*’ property which derived its name from some lakhs 
of Tia birds, i.e., parrots which abounded in that place when it was a 
dense^an^f^. Kaj Chandra Rai Chowdhuri excavated a Rhal, i.e., a canal 
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which has been at present of great advantage to the people goin^ to Dacca 
and other Eastern districts ; constracted roads, dug digJiieSy t. e,, tanks 
in the District of Barisal for the good of the public. He was succeeded 
by his son Babu Itakhal Chandra Rai Ohowdhuri, an enlightened 
Ziinindar, who has established a Vernacular School, a Pathsala, a GirFsi 
School, a Night School, a private Dispensary in Lukhutia, and a 
Brahma Samaj in Barisal at his own expense for the welfare of his coun- 
trymen. He is also a great promoter of female emancipation as will he 
observed from the copy of the following letter written to Mr. Sutherland, 
the late Collcicbor of Backerganj, by Sir Cecil Beadon, the late Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal. • 

Beau Mr. SUTHBilLAND, 

1 am much interested by the account given in your letter to Major 
lloban of the itulependence shewn by the Lukhutia Zamindars in drawing out 
their wives from the seclusion of the Zenatui and in introducing them into English 
Society ; a movement of this kind demands every encouragement, and I am glad 
to hear that it was so cordially met by the officers and other residents of the 
Btatiou. I hope the good example set by these liberal noblemen may soon be 
generally followed. The Bishop I am sure will be much pleased to hear pf what 
happened, and 1 hope the Lukhutia ladies may be introduced to Mrs. Cotton 
when she is at Barisal. I have hpd the pleasure of being intfoduced to the ladies 
of Harendra Krishna’s family in Calcutta, but the instance you gave iathe first I 
have heard of ifindu ladies dining iu company. 1 beg you will be so good as to 
tell the Zamindars and their ladies that I highly respect the feeling which has 
led them to throw off their ancient and deeply-rooted prejudices and to take a 
step of such political importance in the way of social reforms. 

(Sd.) CECIL BEABON. » 

Babu Raklial Chandra Rai Chowdhuri holds several Zamiiidaries 
in the District of Backerganj, and is at present about 34 years of age. 
He lias issue two daughters, viz,, Shusila and BImola. 

I V.— B I R B H U M . 

{Principal IPotmilies), 

. THE BIliliHUM RAJ FAMILY. 

The Birbliiim Raj Family lias been conspicuous from the time of 
tbe Muhammadan Goverumeut. 


• • 
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Nityananda, a member of this ancient family, waS first honored 
by the Emperor Shah A.lura of Delhi with the title of “ Maharaja, 
Amir-ul-mulk, Azinat-nl-Daiila Jagat-Indro, Danishnandy Nibyaiianda, 
Sepahdar, Jang Bahadur,** in recognition of his valuable services. He 
also received a grand Khilut from the Emperor as a mark of high 
distinction. 

Maharaja Nityananda died at an a lvariced age and was sUcceoded 
by his eldest son Banvvari Lai, on whom the British Government first 
conferred the hereditary title of Maliaraja Bahcidur.** 

Maharaja Banwari Lai Bahadur was friendly to the British 
Government and did good services. He died leaving his estates to his 
younger brother Jagatindra Banwari Govinda who obtained the title 
of Maharaja Bahadur from the British Government on the 2l3t 
December 1857. 

Maharaja Jagatindra Banwari Govinda Bahadur is famous for his 
good character, kind treatment of his ryots, and of the poor at 
large. 


V.— C A L C U T T A. 

« (Principal Families, Nobles, and Eminent Men ), 

f 

L— NAWAB AMIli ALl KHAN BAHADUR. 

According to his autobiography, entitled Aminnama, the late 

Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur was ninth in lineal descent from 

• • 

Cazi Syud Nuh who, after filling the office of Cazi of Bagdad, immi- 
grated to Delhi, where he made a new home for himself and family. 
His vast learning was recognised with imperial munificrnce by numer- 
ous grants of land and by titles of distinction. Syud Ahu Bukr, his 
son, who was equally fortunate in obtaining extensive jag)iirs from 
the Emperor anSi the nobility of Delhi, was a religious devotee, who 
Vas known as Shafk-ul-Mushayekh, and his son, Mullah Shah Nur 
Muhlammad, was the first who moved down from Delhi to the Behar 
Province. It was Nur Muhammad’s great grandson, Muhammad Ruffi, 
who married the daugnter of Cazi Syud Muhammad Mah of Barrh 
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in the Patna Distriot, where, for the first time, the residence of the 
family was established. Under the favor of the ]^awab Nazim of 
Bengal, who bestowed much wealth on them, as well as of the Britfsh 
Government, to whom Muhammad Ruffi rendered distinguished services 
in the early days after the British conquest, the family waxed rich 
and prosperous. Muhammad Ruffi’s son, Warris Ali, added considerably 
to “the ancestral property, leaving a handsome independence and great 
social influence to his son, Assud-uddin Ahmed, alias Ahmed Ali, the 
father of the late Nawab Amir Ali. The Nawab’s father held offices 
of rank and position in Sumbul, Moradabad, and Barielly ; he was ^ 
present at several actions during Lord Lake’s campaign against the 
Mahrattas and, after serving as Tehsildar, or Collector of Revenue, in 
several districts of the North-Western Provinces, retired to the family 
seat at Barrh. Tlie late Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur was born at 
Barrh, on the 10th of March 1810. Up to the age of 19 years, he 
studied the arts and sciences, and the Arabic, Persian, and other lan- 
guages. ln'1832, he obtained an appointment in the Civil Court of 
Patna; and l\« subscquoiilly came down to Calcutta during the admi- 
nistration of Lord Wiliiain Bentinck, being appointed Assistant to the 
Ambassador of Nussiruddin IJyder, King of Oadh,in Vhich capacity he 
became the pyncipal medium of communication between thef Govern- 
ment of India and the King till the King’s death, when he returned to 
the Government service in 1837. In 1838 he was appointed Deputy 
Assistant Superintendent in the Presidency Special Commissioner’s 
Court, Calcutta, his duty being to plead in all cases in which ijie 
Government claimed to resume lauds held rent-free on defective or no 
titles. In 1845, he became Government pleader in that Court, till its 
incorporation ^ith the old Sadder Court, in 1855, his official career 
hifving been uniformly distinguished by his great abilities, his lega^ 
attainments and his singularly gentlemanly manners. Jlioyalty to the 
British Government was almost a hereditary trait in |^is family ; and it^ 
seems to have reached its highest point in the person of the late 
Nawsfb. In 1867, the city of Patna was regarded by the Government 
as a centre of rebellion and the late Mr. E. A. Samuells, then a 
Judge of the Sudder Court, was sent Special Commissioner of the Patna 
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Division tp keep things quiet in a city which contained a large popu- 
lation of fanatical Masai man. As Mr. Samuells’ Personal Assistant, 
tb% late Nawab, by his thorough knowledge of the chief people of the 
district, and, through his great personal induencc among them, sue- 
eeeded in helping the Government to tide over a most trying crisis of 
t*iie British rule in India. It may give some idea of his really practical 
loyalty, that though at the time his practice at the Bar of the Sudder 
Court, yielded him a monthly income of from Rs. 3 to 4,000, he gave 
up this handsome income and with it his independence to accept ‘‘a siib- 
bordinate appointment, in which he rightly thought and felt he could 
make himself useful to the State.” As he said of himself ** The Govern- 
ment was pleased to fix a monthly salary for me” (Rs. 700 per men- 
sem), ‘‘but I took nothing, simply because the competency I have been 
able to acquire, has all been got under the British Government.” 
** Such a proof of disinterested loyalty is singularly touching in a mer- 
cenery age. His loyalty and devotion during the Mutiny, were alluded 
to in high terms in Parliament. Distinctions were bestowed on him 
by the Government.” The Nawab was an Honorary Magistrate and 
Justice of the Peace in Calcutta ; he was also an Honorary Magistrate 
in the 24-Parganuas ; he was honored with a seat in the Legislative 
Council of Bengal, and he was afterwards invested for life with the 
title of “ Khan Bahadur.” In 1867, he wsls appointed to manage the 
affairs of the Ex-King of Oudh. ” Through his energetic efforts, claims 
against the Ex- King to tho enormous sum of over 56 lakhs of rupees 
w^re reiJuced to about 7 lakhs, which, under the terms of a compromise, 
he ably effected, were to be paid off by monthly instalments of Rs. 7,000, 
bearing no interest. The ability and success with which the late 
Nawab had arranged the complicated affairs of the Ex-<King of Oudh, 
ded to his selection as a Commissioner to settle the debts of the Nawab 
Nazim of Murshiclabad ; and he discharged this duty alsp with so 
much of his wonted tact and judiciousness, that in recognition of his 
Bervices, Lord Northbrook conferred on him the title of “ Nawab” with 
which, as well as a suitable Khilut^ he was publicly invested on the 
17th September, 1875, by Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, at a Darbar, specially held for the occasion at 
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tJi'lviLlere. Sir Uicliard made the following speech at the investiture 
ceremony#: — 

• 

Nftwiib Amir Ali Khan Bahadur is not a stranger to Uiosc who are prcffeut 
here Ihis eveniiifr. His polialie<l maimers and excellent behaviour have made 
him quite an object of regard in almost every mind. When a Pleader of thy 
Sndder Dowani Court, he secured tlio confidence of the Judges, was always 
respected fiy them, and was an example to other Pleaders of his time. During the 
mutiny when he was appointed Assistant Commissioner in Patna, his zeal and 
energy proved him to be worthy of the notice of Government. [Here His 
Honor read a report of Mr, Samuells, which speaks very highly of the Nawab.] 
Ill 18G7, he was appointed by the King of Oudh to look after his affairs, which 
were in a most deplorable state. His excellent managements ar^ well-known to 
every one, and are the subject of much praise and commendation. His appoint- 
ment as a Commissioner to settle the debts of the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad, 
wa'j most suitable, and a more judicious selection could not have been made. 
He acquitted himself in the discharge of his duties in an honorable manner, 
which gained for him the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, and in consi- 
deration of which His Lordship was pleased to confer upon him the title of Nawab 
which is regarded by the Muhammadans as the greatest distinction one could 
attain to. May we hope that he will live long to enjoy it. 

The late Nawab was a learned Persian scholar, who spoke and 
wrote that language remarkably well. He was also a fluent Urdu * 
speaker, and, with his great knowledge of law, and through iTis almost 
universal popularity, he was very successful at the Bar of the Sudder 
Court, with which his connection ceused shortly after the establishment 
of the High Court.” He was particularly- liked by the most eminent 
gentlemen in the service of Government. He was a represieiitatwe 
Muhammadan in every sense of the term, in Calcutta, where he usually 
resided, as well as in his native District of Patna. His family resi- 
dence was, as we have befciesaid, at Barrh in the Patna District, where, 
wei)elieve, he owns extensive estates. The late Nawab was a good an(T 
most kindT hearted man, who never wanted a kind wordt for any body 
that approached him. He left three sons, Moulvi Askrafuddin Ahmed,, 
who is Motawalli of the Hughli Imambarra ; Afzaludin Ahmed; and 
Ahsanuddin Ahmed, now at Baliol College, Oxford. He wrote several 
books in Persian, the principal of which are the following : — Amir-namah 
(a history of the British Administration in India) Wazir-namali (a 
3 
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history of the Oudh dynasty) Baring-namah (a history of Lord 
Northbrook’s administration in India). He had a work jn hand, 
Lytton-namah (a history of the adtainistratiou of the late Viceroy), 
which he has left unfinished. He was the President of the National 
Muhammadan Association in Calcutta, and was member of many public 
institutions in this city. The Sultan of Turkey honored him before his 
death with a Companionship of the Order of Osmanli. 


IL— THE HON’BLE ANUKUL CHANDRA MUKERJl, 
PATIIURIAGHATA. 

■ 

Dewan Baidya Nath Mukerji, grandfather of the late Hon’ble 
AnukulJ Chandra Mukerji, was originally an inhabitant of Vangoniora 
Gopinathpur in the District of Hughli, and subsequently settled him- 
self at Calcutta. Dewan Baidya Nath (the son of Ram Prasad Mukerji, 
a lineal descendant of the celebrated Pandit Manahar Chandra Mukerji) 
had four sons of whom the eldest Lakhmi Nurain was the Secretary 
to the Hindu College. Lakhmi Naraiti had five sons of whom the late 
Hon’ble Anukul Chandra Mukerji was the fourth in order of birth. 

Anukul Chandra was born in Calcutta, in 1829. In his early 
years heVas placed under the tuition of a Persian Manshi. With 
Persian he learnt Bengali, and a little of Sanskrit. At the age of 
eight he began to learn English in the School of Govinda Bysack, but 
after two years he joined the Hindu College where he studied for some 
years vfith so much -diligence that he was successful in obtaining a 
Senior Scholarship. He first served as a Nazir in the Court of the 
Magistrate of Howra and acquired a good knowledge ojf law. In the 
fourth year of his service, he was adviced by Mr. Dick, one of the 
fudges of the late Saddar Court, to prepare himself for the Bar jLiid 
having followed* this advice, successfully passed the Pioadership Exa- 
^mination in 1855» When he commenced practice at the Saddar Court, 
he had none to patronise him ; but by his own abilities he attracted 
the notice of Rama Prasad Rai, the then leader of the Native Bar, and 
gained the love and esteem of his clients, friends, and all learned men. 
Ho accepted the appointment of a Junior Government Pleader on the 
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24th December 1868, but very politely declined the offer made to him 
afterwards by the Chief Justice to be an Advocate of 41ie High Court. 

He, however, accepted the post of Senior Government Pleader on the 21st 
February 1870, and having always proved himself useful and popular 
among the members of the Bar he was soon offered by Government 
a seat oft the Bench of the High Court after the demise of the late 
Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Mitter. He accepted this high office, aud was 
sworn on Tuesday, the 6th December 1870. 

The Hon’ble Anukul Chandra Mukerji performed the most diffi- 
cult and responsible duties of a Judge for the short period of eight ^ 
months and a few days with great independence of spirit and distin- 
guished ability. He was for sometime a member of the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. He was a Fellow of the Calcutta University and was 
also elected by the Syndicate to he a member of the Faculty of Law. 

He unfortunately died at the age of forty-two on the 17th August, 
1871, deeply lamented by the learned Judges of the High Court and 
his friends and admirers at large. He‘ left two sons, named Babus 
Kajendra Nath Mukerji and Harendra Nath Mukerji. * 

• ^ 

III.— DATTA FAMILY OF HATKHOLA. 

• 

This old and respectable family is a branch of the most ancient 
Datta family of Bali. 

Govinda Saraii Datta, a descendant of Purusatam Datta, first came 
to Calcutta from Andul on receiving a Jaghir from one of the EiriportV’s 
of Delhi. Ho had four sons lianesvar Datta, Bhubanesvar Datta, 
Bissesvar Datta and Ram Narayau Datta, of whom we know very little 
of importance.* 

• Banesvar Datta died leaving four sons, of whom the third Ran^ 
Chandra Datta, was a Banian to the Export and Import warehouses of 
the Hon’ble E. I. Cot. This respectable noble in ^concert with his^ 
brothers exchanged with the Hon’ble E. 1. Coy. their landed property in 
Govirfdapur for Hatkhola,* and hence the members of this family are 

♦ We do not know how far this is correct, flatkbola comes within the 
boundary of Sutauuti granted to Midiaraja Nava Krishna in perpotnity by 
Warren Hastings in A. D. 1778. Vidr. the History of the Savabuzar Ihij Family. 
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known as»tho Dattas of Hatkhola, Calcutta. Kam Chandra Datta, had 
five sous, Krishna Chandra Datta, Manikhya Chandra Datta, Bharat 
Ctuindra Datta, Sham Chandra Datta. and Gora Chaiid Datta. The 
eldest Krishna Chandra Datta had four sons, Madan Mahan Datta, Ram 
'j^ankar Datta, Ram Kaiiia Datta and Ram Lai Datta, and the second 
Manikhya Chandra Datta had three sons, Jagat Ram Datta, • Kaiituk 
Kam Datta, and Golab Chandra Datta. Madan Mahan Datta, the eldest 
son of Krisiina Chandra Datta. left four sons, viz., Ram Tanu Datta 
(generally known as Ram 'I'anu Babii) Chaitanya Chaian Datta, Rasik 
% Lai Datta, and Haro Lai Datta. J agat R im Datta, the eldest son of 
Manikhya Cliandra Datta, left three sons, Kasi Nath Datta, Ramjoy 
Datta and JIaro Sundar Datta. The two surviving sons of Ramjoy 
Datta are at present considered as the representatives of this old family 
who hold Zamindaries in the Districts of Jessoro and llughli. ‘ 

Among the ancestors of the Datta family, the name of Mad. in 
Mahan Datta is highly popular. He was a respectable Zamindar, 
- banker, and owner of several ships. It was under his care, that Ram 
Dulal, Dey not only acquired a liberal education but amassed a consi- 
, dmible wealth. Madan Mahan was extremely jiious, and bis religious 
endowments were immense. He had extjavated tanks and wells, and 
dedicated temples to ^iva at Ampta, Midnapur, DacAia, and other 
places ; but the most prominent of all his acts was the erection of the 
stair-case to the top of the hillock Pretsila at Gy a, which has indeed 
rendered his name immortal in our country. 

Jagat Ram Datta, the eldest son of Manikhya Ram Datta, was 
next to Madan Mahan Datta in charity. Jagat Ram was a respect- 
able Dewan under the Hon’ble E. I. Cov. at Patna. I^ero, he became 
much known by his dedication of a temple to Patnesvari, and by his 
endowment of Jaghir for its support. S.i.ne members of this family 
erected the twelve temples, called Doadas Mandir with a public Ghat 
•• both in Komiagai, as well as in Panihati, which being placed opposite to 
cadi other on cither bank of the river Hughli, present a pleasing feature 
of beauty in the rich scenery on the lower reaches of the holy river. 
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IV.— RAJA DIGAMBAR MITTER, c. s. i., T0NT5 nIA. 

• 

The late Uiija Digambar Mitter, c. s. i., was a descendant from 
the stock of the Konnaghar Hitters. He was born at Konnngliar, 
Zilla Hughli, in the year 1817, and resided with his father Shib Chiiri^h 
Mitter jii Raja Naba Krishna’s Street, Calcutta, for the purpose of 
prosecuting his studies in the Hindu College. When he (piitted the 
College, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of English literature, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. 

He first served as an Amin under Mr. Russell, the Collector of j*. 
Murshidabad, and eventually became a private tutor td Raja Kishen 
Nath, who, on attaining majority, appointed him the manager of his vast 
estates. Raja Kishen Nath, in recognition of his valuable services, 
presented him with a lakh of Rupees. On receipt of this large sum lie 
carried on an extensive speculation in Indigo and Silk, and after 
meeting several reverses in busiuo-^s, he at last became a considerable 
Zamindar by investing his wealth in Zetmindari estates in the Districts 
of Twenty-four Pargannas, Jessore, Backerganj, and Cuttack. , 

Digambar, from bis youthful days, came in contac^t with the Tagores , 
of Calcutta, and learnt his political lessons from the illustrious Dwarka 
Nath Tagore.^ He was a personal friend and coadjutor of both the late 
Honorable Prassana Kumar Tagore, c. s. i., and Maharaja Rama Nath 
Tagore, c s. i. He was also an intimate friend of the late Gopal Lai 
Tagore. On the estublislinient of the British Indian Association, be served 
as an Assistant Secretary and had ultimately became its offieiatfng 
President. “ In early life he mixed more with the non-official than 
with the official Europeans. He was familiar with the Gordons and 
the Caldcrs, ftie Stocquelors and the Hurrys, and took an active 
pajt with them in the political warfare of the day. He generally 
fought urfecen, for he did not like to push himself forward. He was a 
most intelligent and active member of the ComiuitSee of the British' 
Indian Association, and his varied experience lent much weight to 
his counsels, but he rarely at the time we refer to come to the fore. 
His first appearance in public was in connection with the so-called 
Black Act Mutiny of 1856. There were four Mitter speakers at that 
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meeting, otf whom he was dubbed No. 1 by Mr, Cobb Hurry. In 1864, 
we believe he wan returned by the British Indian Association on tlie 
invitation of Government as its representative in the Epidemic Fever 
Commission, and from that time his talents and abilities became known 
fp Government. They were soon after enlisted in the Legislative 
Council of Bengal. He had been previously appointed a Jjiatice of 
the Peace and Honorary Magistrate for Calcutta and a visitor of the 
Wards Institution. Indeed, from this time his services were often 
pressed into requisition for this Committee and that by Government. 
•.He was nominated to the Bengal Council by the three Lieutenant 
Governors of 'Bengal successively, by Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir William 
Grey, and Sir George Campbell, all of whom considered him a most 
useful and valuable councillor. If he had lived, he would have 
probably been honored with a seat in the Vice-regal Council.” During 
the Orissa Famine of 1866, he zealously co-operated with Government 
for the relief of the distressed people, and took an active part in the 
amendment of the Income Tax Act of 1860, Road Cess Scheme, and 
the Eiqbankment Act. He was an encourager of Female education, 

, and a “ staunch advocate of the Freedom of the Press, and held that 

» I 

the best vindication of the paramountcy v)f the British Power in the 
East was the concession of this privilege to the people of^this country, 
and he was deeply grieved when Lord Lytton's Press Act was passed. 
He greatly valued the pilgrimage of Indian youths to the temples of 
knowledge in Europe and America, and as a proof of his own earnest- 
ness in* tlie matter he sent to England his only son, Babn Grish 
Chandra Mitter, alas ! now no more, for the completion of his educa- 
tion.” He was an Honorary Secretary to the Native Committee of the 
District Charitable Society and endowed a fund called after his name 
for the monthly support of about 20 poor persons. As a friend* to 
education he used to feed d iily about 80 boys at bis residence’providing 
«them at the sametime with books and schooling fees. 

.He was also the first Native Sheriff of the town of Calcutta and 
held the shrievalty at the time of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India. In the Grand Chapter of the Star of India, 
held by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the 1st January 
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1876, he was created a Compauioii of the Mo.st Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. The title of Raja was conferred on kim at the Impe- 
rial Assemblage, held at Delhi, on the 1st January' 1877. 

Raja Digarnbar Mitter, c s. i., being attacked with fever accompa- 
nied with Diarrhoea and dischaige of blood from the throat, died on the]* 
20th AprU 1879, at 7-35 a.m., at thoage of 63 years, leaving his widow 
and two infant grandsons as his only son Babu Girish Chandra Mitter had 
predeceased him. The Raja was a self-made man and an architect of 
his own fortune and fame. He has indeed left an example to his coun- 
trymen how by mere force of character a man can rise from straitened 
circumstances to an exalted position. ^ 


V.— BABU DURGA CHARAN LAW AND HIS BROTHERS, 
JHAMAPUKUR. 

Babu Duroa Chakan Law and his brothers Babus Shama Charan 
Law, and Joy Govinda Law, the well-known Bengali merchants, 
capitalists, and Zamindars, are the sons of Pranl^issen Law, and 
grandsons of Rajib Lochun ^Law who belonged to the anci^ent Law 
family of Ghi«surah, formerly a Dutch settlement, situated near the 
town of Hughli. Rajib Lochiiu Law commenced his service as a 
Poddar on a salary of Rs. 25 per mensem in the Kuti or Banking 
Corporation of Nundoram Boydyanath at Patna. Out of his scanty 
pay and income of the little property which he had at Chinsurah he 
maintained his family and gave a liberal education to his sons. He 
continued in this service until his sons began to earn, and he died at 
Chinsurah in 1830 when 62 years of age. Among his sons, the eldest 
Pra^kissen Law may be properly said to have lifted up the Law 
family frofti its former state of modiocrity to its present state of 
prosperity and grandeur. 

Prankissen Law had acquired only an elementary knowledge of 
the English, as he could not prosecute his studies for as long a period 
as he wished, on account of the straitened circumstances of his father. 
He was at first employed in Mr. Andrew’s Library at Chinsurah on a 
^salary of Rs. 12 per mensem where he served regularly till the library 
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was al)olij4ifirl. Boiri" tlnis thrown out of eTr]>loyment, ho managed to 
get liimself admitted as an apprentice in the Zillah Court at llughli, 
thonirh without the assistance of any of his fviends f)r relations. Having 
acquired from the Court a practical knowledge of law, and other official 
tusiness, ho secured the post of Head Clerk in the office of Mr. 
Howard, one of the influential Attorneys of the old Supren^e Court. 
Prankissen had also by this time made a creditable progress in the 
English language and his character and abilities were so greatly 
approved, that his salary was gradually increased to Rs. 300 per 
month. He served so creditably and honestly that Mr. Peard, who had 
taken uj) Mr. Howard’s business as an Attorney, allowed him a monthly 
pension of Rs. 2O0 from the date of liis retirement from service. 
He drew this pension until the demise of Mr. Peard. 

Prankissen, while serving as an Attorney’s Clerk, earned a consi- 
derable fortune by carrying on speculations in Company’s paper, 
Oj)ium, and Salt. About this time, he won also Rs. 33,000 being 
one-tliird share of a prize of one lakh of Rupees in a lottery held 
by the late Lottery Committee in Calcutta, but within six months 
he lost tho ontii’Q sum in some unprofitable speculations. Prankissen 
was muc^ liked by Babu Miiti Lai Seal through whose friendly assist- 
ance he became at first a Banian to the firm of Messrs. ISaunders, May 
Siii'kins and Co., and ultimately to several other mercantile firms. He 
carried on also a small busiiu'ss of his own. In the great Commercial 
crisis of 1847, ho had received a heavy shock, I ut he managed to 
retain his credit and recover his losses within a very short time. He 
died ill lSb.3 at 83 years of nge. After his death, the firm estab- 
lished by him in 1839, changed its name from Pij^nkissen Law to 
Prankissen Law and Co. 

t 

Babu Durga Cliaran Law was born at Cbinsurali in or about the 
year 1823. Ho acquired a rudimentary knowledge of English at 
Ciovimla Bysaek s School in Sihhu Thakur’s Lape in Calcutta, and was 
a class-mate of the learned Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitter, c. i. b. ^ After 
prosecuting his studies in this School for a period of two years he 
entered the Hindu College and was in the same class with Babu Goviuda 
Chandra Datta (third son of the late Rasamoy Datta of Rambngan, 
Calcutta, and Babu Gunendro Mahan Tagore (the son of the latOf 
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llon’ble Prassana Kumar Tagore, c. s. i., ) now in England. While 
Babu Durga Gharan Law was in the second class, he^left the College ; 
as his father wished to initiate him in the mysteries of the mercantile 
business. He began his career as his father’s assistant, and since the 
demise of his fntlier, he has by his indefatigable labour, honesty, anil 
perseverance largely increased the business of the firm. He is a respect- 
able Zamindar and a Banian to several mercantile firms in Calcutta and 
has agencies of his own both in London and Manchester. He is the only 
Native Babu who is a Port Commissioner of Calcutta. He is besides a 
Justice of the Peace, Calcutta; a fellow of the Calcutta University; a 
Governor of the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta ; and a ufember of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Babu Durga Charan Law is very intelligent 
and well-qualified in mercantile affairs. His Commercial foresight and 
knowledge in speculations have been almost unequalled. He has 
earned the highest reputation in the circle of both the European and 
Native Merchants. He is known as the architect of his own fortune 
and fame. His brothers Babus Shama Charan Law, and Joy Govinda 
Law rendered him also a great deal of assistance to raise the business 
of the firm which they all inherited from their father Praukissen ^ 
Law. • 

Babu Shama Charan Law received his early education in Hare 
School (formerly known as School Society’s School). He was afterwards 
admitted into the Hindu College where he made a rapid progress and 
obtained a scholarship. While 19 years old he was also initiated in the 
mercantile business under the direct supervision and care of his fathSr 
and for the sake of his own business ho visited England in 1869, and 
returned to Calcutta with a knowledge of many things of importance and 
interest. As an able and eminent person he has been re-appointed several 
tim^ as Commissioner in the Suburban Municipality. He is also an 
Honorary Magistrate of the 24>-PargannaB. Babu Joy Govinda Law, 
the youngest brother of Babu Durga Charan Law,* is a Municipal * 
Commissioner of Calcutta, and an Honorary Magistrate of the 
24i-Pargannas. 

These three respectable brothers are also famous for their liberality 
and public spirit. They offered a princely gift of Bs. 50,000 to the 
4 
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Calcutta University, and their family is at present known to be one of 
the oppulent Nafave Houses in Bengal. 

A grand Natch or dancing party was given by Babu Durga Cliaran 
Law on Wednesday, the 4th January 1880 ; in celebration of the wedd- 
Jug of his nephew. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, the Chief Justice, Members Council, 
Secretaries to Government, and many other officials of note, loading 
European merchants and barristers, Military officers, with ladies, and 
the elite of the native community were present on the occasion. They 
all seemed to have been much pleased at the best natch or dancing of 
the professionlil girls of the town, tasteful decorations of tlic house 
with plants, leaves, and flowers, and illumination of tho compound, 
&c. Her Majesty’s 90th Hegiment was also in attendance and played 
the airs of welcome. 

VI.-GOVINDA RAM MITTER’S FAMILY, KUMA.RTOLI. 

Govinda Ram Mittru, son of Ratnesvar Mittcr, and grandson of 
- Hangsesvar Mitter, was the founder of this old and respectable family. 

About the year lb8C-87, Goviuda Rain came from a village close to 
Barrackpur and Chanak, and settled in a place called Gcjvindapur — tho 
site of Fort William. Mr. Job Charnock, the then Governor of the 
English Factory finding him to be well-vorsed in the Persian, Bengali, 
and Sanskrit languages with a fair knowledge of English, conferred 
oft him*a post under the Hon’blo E. I. Company. Goviuda Ram being 
endowed with superior parts, .strong coininoii sense, and unfailing energy 
rose very high in the estimation of his Hoii’ble Masters, Sometime 
before the construction of Fort William, he removed from Govindapur 
to Kumartoli where several of his descendants are even now residing. 

In the year 1757, that is, shortly after the victoriou"^ battle of 
L Plassey, Govindu Pam’'^ was appointed a Deputy Fouzdar of the 

fl 

• RuBpicioQS appear to have been entcTtaineil for the first time of Govitula 
Ram*s honesty in 1748, and the Court of Directors were gradually persuaded that 
the administration of the “ Black Zamindar’^ had been more beneficial to himself 
than to them. But no effort appears to have been made to stem the current of 
peculation till 1752, when Sir. Holwcll was appointed Zamindur with the pro- 
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Honorable East India Company. Mr. Holwell in his treatise on the 
Black Hole,” called him the Black Deputy,” or “,Naib Zamindar” 
or Mayor” of Calcutta. As an orthodox Hindu, he built a y&j 
stupendous and sfrand Nabaratna (i. e.,) nine jewels, or combination of 
nine temples, on the Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, dedicated to 


raise of beiiifr retained in the office for a long time. lie demanded the produc- 
tion of llic Zfiininclnri accounts from the com men cement of Govinda Ram’s 
induction to office, but was told that all the documents before 17118 had been 
swept away in the great storm ; and that the greatest portion of those belonging 
to subsequent years had been devoured by white ants. Govinda Hum was yet 
in power, and not an individual ventured to stand forth as his accuser. By 
dint of perseveronoo, howe'ver, Holwmll obtained sufficient data to substantiate 
various frauds, and be lost no time in cliargiiigbim before the Contrail with having 
embezzled the properly of the Company to the extent of a lahh and a half of 
Iiupees, and demanded “ on behalf of his Honorable Mnsters, that he should be 
forthwith committed to close custody till the sum was discharged ; that a military 
guard sliould be plsmcd over his houses, and that his son Kaglni Mitter should be 
otiiiged to give security for his appearance.’’ Hut Hoi well’s zeal was ill-seconded 
by the Council, among whom the “ Black Zaraindar” bad many friends. The 
President, instead of pl.iciiig him in arrest or sequestering his property, put the 
charges into his hands: within seven days he produced two replies, written 
apparently in Einjlish and doubtless by some of the gentlemen of the Factory, 
who were no strangers to his liberality. In his reply he stated that the 
farms had invariably reecived the written sanction of his European Superior, — 
which ho had not failed to secure ; and that as it regarded those he had, taken 
himself, every Raja’s and Zamiiidar’s Dewan was invariably indulged with some 
farms for his own profit, and that he could not be expected to l<iccp up the equipage ^ 
and attendance necessary for an officer in his station on 60 Rupees a month, 
Holwell replied that if any Dewan was detected in concealing the rea^ profits of 
n firm, or in hollling it clandestinely in another name, or in exacting more than 
the dues from the people, according to the custom of the country, “ the lash, 
fetters, imprisonment, and confiscation, were the immediate consequence.” He 
remarked, that as Mitter confessed to having plundered “agreeably to the 
maxims of bis own nation,’’ so the laws of his own nation should be the' measure 
of his punishment. But the Council were not disposed to inflict the lash or 
fetters on the first native in the settlement ; they threw every impedfment 40 
the way of the prosecution, which, therefore, fell to the ground, and Ihe Dewan 
was allowed to retain all the wealth ho had amassed.” Calcutta Review 
Vol. Ill, 1845. 

This, howev^, proves that Govinda Ram was the first native in the early 
British Settlement in Calcutta and like him several individuals who served the 
Hoii’ble East India Company in their early sway amassed considerable fortune 
ill spite of their small piay. After the battle of Plassey, tlio inner Treasury of 
Sirajudowla* which contained (*ight Krors of Rupees was concealed from Clive’s 
knowledge by bis Dewan Ram Cliand anil liis munshi Naha Krishna and others 
about which Mr. Marshman remarked in his well-known »HiBtory of Bengal j 
“that Mcer Jaffer, Emir-beg Khan, llam Chand and Naha Krishna, appropriated 
this wealth to themselves. And this docs not appear so very improbable « for 
Ram CThand, who thou received only sixty Rupees a month, died ten years aftcL 
with a fortune of one Kror and a quarter of Rupees; and Naba Krishna, the 
writer, affcerwirds Raja Naha Krishna, whoso monthly salary was not more than 
sixty, was able soon after to spend nine hahhs of Rupees on his mother’s 
Rhradda.” 
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Mahadeva^. The following Bengali proverb which was then afloat, 
implies among o^her things his power and influence over the British 
subjects. 

(a). Govinda Ram's Qhari (i. e.') rod. 

(b.j Banamali* Sirkar’s Bari (i, e.') house. 

(c.) Omit Chand’s /Jari (i. e.) beard. 

(d), Jagatt Sett’s Kauri (i. <?.) money. 

Govinda Ram died at an advanced age in about 1766, leaving an 
only son Raghu Nath Hitter who was at that time 25 years of age. 
Having inherited a large fortune, Raghu Nath, gave himself up to 
a life of ease •and luxury, but as a true Hindu performed the Durga 
and Kali Pnjas with great eclat and expense. He had four sons, 
Radha Charan Hitter, Krishna Charan Hitter, Rasomoy Hitter, and 
Anandamoy Hitter, of whom the first and the third died during his 
lifetime ; Raghu Nath himself dying about 1775 A. n. 

(1.) Radha Charan Hitter, the eldest son of Raghu Nath 
Hitter had two wives, by one of whom he had one son, and by the 
other J.WO sons of whom Abhoy Charan Hitter was a man of superior 
intellect and high talents. He served ns Dewnn to the Collectors of 
24-Pargaunas and Minpuri and gained the highest approbation of his 
superiors. Like his ancestors he held the Durga and Kali Pujas in a 


* Banamali Sirkar was n wealthy man upwards of some hundred years ago. 
His house which is still existing iu a delapidatcd state was formerly considered 
to be the largest building in Calcutta. 

t Omi Chand was the rich merchant who had a long and rare beard. He 
was the Chaiiuel of Communication between the Council of Calcutta and the 
Darbar of Murshidabnd and was supposed to have instigated Sirajudowla to 
attack Calcutta. Hi* had several housos in the European part of the town and 
a large garden on tlie Circular Rond where he was arrested iv: the beginning of 
the trouV)le8 of 1756 and imprisoned in the Ki>rt. “It was this man whom Colonel 
* Olive defrauded by that fictitious treaty, on which Mr. Maculay has fixed a Sen- 
tence of just condeinnai ion. To excite public animosity against Clive, it* was 
widely circulated that Omi Chand, on finding his hopes of thirty lakTta of Rupees, 
thus unexpectedly ^balllod, fell into a stale of idiocy, and soon after died. Yet 
^ after he had been deprived of this opportunity of adding a few lakhs Xxi his vast 
hordes, he lived no fewer lUau six years, and made a very elaborate and reason- 
able will bequeathing various sums in charity, and among other objects,, 25.0U0 
Rupees to the charitable funds of those who had injured him ." — Calcutta Review^ 
Vol. TII. 1845. ^ 

X Jagat Sett was an inhabitant of Murshidabad. He was the wealthiest 
banker of that time. 
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princely stylo* and as a rigid Hindu gave away a laJch of Rupees to his 
spiritual guide who had simply asked him for a sight of that sum 
which he had never seen. For this liberal act Abhoy Ghnran is siill 
known in Calcutta as a true and faithful disciple of his family spiritual 
guide. He was on terms of great friendship with the wealthy NemaJ 
Charan Mullick and Boistab Charan Mullick who were for sometime arbi- 
trators in a case brought hy liim against his uncle Krishna Charan Mitter. 
The arbitrators gave a decree in ftivour of Abhoy Charan for a very heavy 
sum, but it was shortly after surrendered to his spiritual guide who asked 
him for it at the instigation of Krishna Charan Mitter. Krishna Charan, 
now got hold of the decree through the interference of the family spiritual 
guide, but Abhoy Charan made no further attempts to realize it. It is 
in this way he sacrificed almost all his interest in his ancestral property. 
It is, however, worth mentioning, that a few years after this occurrence, 
Abhoy Charan by his own energy, tact, and perseverence rose to eminence, 
prosperity, and fame. He was, therefore, generally considered as the 
architect of his own fortune. He died in 1808 at Minpuri where he was 
serving as Dewan to the Collector ; leaving six sons Bhagabati Charan 
Mitter, Bhabani Charan Mitter, Kali Charan Mitter, Tara Charan Mitter, 
Shama Charan Mitter, and Wooma Charan Mitter, of whom the first 
Vi’^as a good Persian and Sanskrit scholar, and the second was well-versed 
in English, 

(a.)— Bhagabati Charan Mitter left four sous. Babus Bhabajaui Mitter, Kali 
Kumar Mitter, Kali Kiukar Mitter, and Kali Bcbak Mitter. The eldest Baba 
Bhabajaui Mitter served for sometime as an Assessor and Deputy Collf'ctor, and 
gained the love and esteem of his superior ollicers. lie is an independent man of 
pure character and courteous habits. His next brother Babu Kali Kumar Mitter 
also possesscB mf\ny good qualities. 

( (b.) — Bhabani Charan Mitter left four sons, Babus Trigna Charan Mitter, Kal^ 
Cbhnd Mitter, Mahesh Charan Mitter, and Audi Charan Mitter, of whom 
the second and third are the well-known translators of the High Court, 
Calcutta. , s 

(c.) — Kali Charan Mitter left one son, Babu Saroda Charan Mitter, a young 
man of good character. 

— Tara Charan Mitter left three sons, of whom Babu Bhabadara Charan 
. Milter ^is the eldest. 
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(e.)— Shama Charan Milter died without issue. * 

(f.)— Wooma CJ^aran Mittcr left only one son, Babu Biaoda Charan Mitter. 

(2). Krishna Charan Mitter, the second son of Raghn Nath 
Mitter, was Dewan to tlie Collector of Dacca. He built a house at 
iSandanbagan , Calcutta, about 70 years a*;o where liis descendants are 
now living. On the occasion of the marriage of liis second «on Raj 
Chandra Mitter, ‘‘Lord Cornwalis, the then Governor General of India, 
was graciously pleased to allow him the rare privilege of firing some 
guns at his own premises in Kiimartoli. Two of thfse guns are still 
to be seen at the bouse of bis descendants at Naudanbagan. A few 
gnns were also fired from the ramparts of the Fort William in comme- 
moration of the marriage.*' Krishna Charan Mitter*s youngest son, 
Sambhu Chandra Mitter, was Dewan to the Collector of Farrakhabad. 
Sliambhu Chandra was bigbly respected by several Europeans, and 
Natives of high position for his learning, liberality, and public spirit. 
He left two sons Bissesvar Mitter and Kasisvar Mitter as his other sons 
predeceased him while young. Kasisvar Mitter had a good command 
over tlm English language. He faithfully served Government for many 
• years as Principal judder Amiu of Ilughli, and was reckoned ns one of 
the best jind most honest Amlas of his ttmo. He was a groat friend 
of Raja Debondro Nath Tagore and was a staunch Bralfrno. Ho left 
three sons, Babus Srinatli Mitter, Jagganath Mittcr, and Kodar Nath 
Mitter, who arc polite and intelliijent yonnginen. 

f'S.) Rasoinoy Mittcr, the third son of Ragliu Natli Mittcr, died 
childless. 

(4.) Auandarnoy Mitter, the fourth son of Raghu Nath Mitter, 
was a Dewan to the Collector of Rajshaye. His account has been 
separately written, vide “ Mitter Family of Benares.** This branch of tjie 
late Govindaram Mitter’s family is at present in an affluent state. • 

• VII.- BABU* KARO CHANDRA GHOSE, JORASANKO. 

Thr late Babu Haro Chandra Glioso, third .Fudge of the Calcutta 
Small Cause Court, was by caste a Kayestlia. He was b rn on the 
23rd July 1808, an<l was tlu' youngest son of Dewan Abbo}" Cliaraa 
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Ghose and grandson of the famous Sita Rum Ghose, Tiilukdar,of Behala, 
24-Parganuas. 

l3abu Haro Chandra having early become fatherless he leafnt 
from his tender years the value of self-reliance. He was indebted to 
his own efforts for his admission into the Hindu College, and noted as 
he was for industry and zeal in his studios, he soon became a favorite of 
David Hare and of Dr. Wilson. He was one of the glorious little 
baud, which under Western teaching was imbibing a new life and 
acquiring a new strength within the four walls of the Hindu College, 
and which ultimately inaugurated a new era in the liistory of Bengal. 
His house was the head-quarters of the literary coteri, edrnposed of his 
fellow-students, who used to meet twice a week under the presidency of 
Mr. Derozio to hold communion with the best minds of Europe, which 
have enriched literature and philosophy. Ho was one of the most dis- 
tinguished students of the College in his day and annually carried away 
prizes. Hu was chielly i ns tru mental in fouuditig the Academic Associa- 
tion, held at the Manicktollah Garden-house of his friend, relative, and 
fellow-student 13a\)a Srikissen Sing, afterwards a governor of the College, 
and became its Secretary. This Society was a sort of intellectual gym- 
nasium for the young intellectual athelets, who were being reared up 
in the Hindr College. It was tlicro the lamented deceased formed 
acijuaintance with some of the leading Europeans of the day, which in 
several instauees subsequently ripened into close and intimate friend- 
ship. A remarkable incident occurred at that interesting stage of the 
young student’s life, when he had just withdrawn from the College and 
w.is about to enter the busy arena of the world. Lord William 
Bentinek was then the Governor General of India. It is superfluous for 
us to remind the reader how anxious was that benevolent statesman 
to •further the cause of Native progress. Desirous of associating an 
educated native with his staff as one of his personal assistauts or in 
oriental parlance Do wan his lordship offered the office to Babu Hare 
Chandra and asked him to accompany him in his contemplated tour 
through the North Western Provinces. The Babu had agreed, but 
prejudice at home baulked his as well as Lord Bentitick's laudable inten- 
tion. Intolerant or jealous relatives insinuated to bis mother that he 
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would thi^w away caste if he were to go with the “ Lad Shahib/' and 
though he tried chis best to expose the absurdity and groundlessness of 
su&h an apprehon jiou, it was difficult to conquer the prejudice of a 
Hindu mother of forty years ago, and so the Babii both to his own and 
the Governor General’s chagrin declined the appointment. But Lord 
William did not forget him. As soon as he had passed the Moonsiffia 
Act, which opened a new era in the history of native advancement 
under English rule, he sent for Babu Haro Chandra, and offered him 
one of the first appointments. * The pay was then very small — only 
one hundred rupees a month — and Haro Chandra was in sufficiently 
affluent circulnstances not to covet such an ill-paid office, which would 
again entail exile from home. But Lord William pressed him to accept 
it for his sake. The Babu consented and he was accordingly appointed 
on the 25th April 1832 Moonsiff at Bancoorah. He had studied law 
at home, and he possessed all the characteristics of a good judge — cool, 
calm, dispassionate, patient, painstaking, and discriminating. His 
method of business was admirable. Unlike bis fellow officers of the 
old school he would be punctually in Court at 10 a.m. and conduct busi- 
ness with almost clock-work regularity. He used to take down evidence 
with his own hand — a practice which has been introduced by Govern- 
ment only lately — and wrote his decisions on the bench ikr the presence 
of the parties and the Vakeels and thus infused confidence among all. 
As the result of such steady application and regularity his files were 
never in arrear and he won golden opinions both among suitors and 
hi» superiors by his able and upright decisions. One year did not pass 
away before he was promoted to the oflice of Sudder Ameen, and after 
a service of less than six years at Bancoorah he was transferred in 1838 
to Hughli in that capacity. In November 18-tl he was appointed Addi- 
tional Principal Sudder Amcen of the 24-ParganDas, in 1844 was mr.de 
pucka in that office, and in 1847 was promoted to the first grade. Simulta- 
«neously he was vested with magisterial powers, and his capacity for work 
was ^0 groat that he conducted the duties of both Magistrate and Civil 
Judge without having a single file in arrear. The path of preferment 
in the uncovenanted judicial seivice in that early epoch was not strewn 
with flowers. While the Government was always liberal, the District 
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Judges, and not unoften the Sadder Court, were bent up<^ putting 
down native ambition. It was an up-hill work with the uncovenanted 
Judges, and they liad a worthy leader in Babu Hara Chandra. It 
his good fortune to be well known at the head- quarters, and while ho 
might be thwarted by the Sudder Court, he was buoyed up by the sym^ 
pathy an^ support of tho Governor General in Council. On the retire- 
ment of Lord William Bentinck, his successor Lord Auckland continued 
to take the same lively interest in him. He also found a warm and 
powerful friend in Mr. J. R. Colvin, the Private Secretary to Lord 
Auckland and afterwards a Judge of the Sudder Court, and lastly 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces. ‘With the aid 
of Mr. Colvin he got many a circular order of tho Sudder Court altered, 
which bore harshly upon the uncovenanted Judicial service or militated 
against tho interests of the native public. Many are the anecdotes 
which have reached us regarding the battles which he thus fought for 
the improvement of the status of his service. Sometime the opposition 
grew so keen that the Government stepped in and transferred the 
District Judge, who might become overbearing, to some other Zillah, and 
thus quieted the con tent ion. We will mention one anecdote, which is 
rich and illustrative ^Ifcie feeling which filled tho more bigoted portion 
of the civilian# of those days regarding native advancemenf. Babu 
llara Chandra as an educated native and brought up in Calcutta society, 
used to speak with his oiHcial superiors and conduct his correspondence 
in English and to observe English etiquette. To civilians of those 
days this was intolerable, and one Scotclnnan, a District J udge* other- 
wise a good and pious man, who highly respected Babu Hara Chandra's 
ability and character, frankly told him, — “ Hara Chandra, I like you 
personally and have a great respect for your talents but 1 do not like 
youi; English education. As conquerors of this country we cannot per- 
suade ourselves to admit natives to our Society on terms of equality. 1 
may be rude in thus speaking my mind to you, but depend upon it, this i 
is more or loss the feeling of the Europeans in this country.” The B 9 .bu 
lived to see a wholesome change in tho feeling of Europeans towards 
Natives, and he counted many respected friends among them, though 
unhappily tho good feeling which was coming on gradually received a 
5 
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rude bIiocIc from the Mutinies. We have not space to give the highly 
flattering opiniitfis, which the District Judges and the Suddor Court 
recorded regarded him ^opinions no less honorable to himself than the 
service and the community he represented. He made such a favorable 
impression upon the Government that when Lord Dalhousie thought 
of appointing a Native to the Police bench of Calcutta he was unani- 
mously recommended by the Sadder Judires There were many candi- 
dates for that new berth, but it was not Babu llara Chandra liabit to 
tout for office. He used to say often that a judicial officer should not 
seek office, but that tlie office should seek him, and he acted upon that 
principle, ilb could not believe that merit would go unrewarded, and 
in his own case he was right. He nov’er sought for office or made 
interest for promotion. His name always stood first on the list of 
uncoveuanted judicial officers, and promotion came to him as a matter 
of course. When Lord Dalhousie selected him for the Police Magistracy 
his Lordship sent for him, and wanted to know his own wishes. 
Babu Hara Chandra’s prom otion had unfortunately excited jealousy in 
certain quarters. A particular native family was jealous of him for 
reasons of which the less said the better. Then several Barrister can- 
didates had been disappointed, and from whichever source they might 
have come, ho was badgered with the most provoking letter with different 
signaturoB through the mcdiuui of the Press, though the conductors 
of the papers in one voice supported his appointment. It was the 
malignancy of this particular clique to which Babu Hara Chandra 
referred in conversation with Mr. Halliday about his appointment to 
the Police bench, and which His Veracity had magnified in his evidence 
before the House of Coinmons Committee, an act for which he paid 
dearly at the hands of the late Babu Rarn Gopal Ghose. To return 
to our story. When Lord Dalhousie ottered the Police appointq^ent 
to the Babu, the latter, averting to the attacks upon him in the Press, 
expressed hesitartioii as to whether he should accept it. The great 
■tat'Csman replied, ** Dont mind newspaper correspondence. They 
abuse me every day, and am I therefore to be deterred from doing my 
duty f Hara Chandra, the cause of native progress is on trial, you 
should show by your own example that your countrymen were fit to 
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liDld hi^h and* honorablo posts , under Qo?emnient side by ^side with 
Europeans.” The Bahu accepted the appointment, and on the 23rd 
February 1853, was afazetted as the Junior Magistrate of Oalciithi. 
In 1854 he was nominated a Judije of the Calcutta Small C iuse Court, 
The highly satisfactory manner in which he conducted his duties both^ 
as a Police Magistrate and a Judge of the Small Cause Court for the* 
space of *nearly sixteen years, under the eyes of a strict and vigilant 
press, aii<l of a not over-indulgent public, showed that Lord Dalhousia 
did not misplace hif^ confideiice. 

In the foregoing sketch we have endeavoured to give a succinct 
account of the official career of Babu Harn Chandra Gboso. He was 
an ornament to the service to which ho belonged, and the Government 
always appreciated his rare abilities and high character. One thing 
was remarkable in the history of his official life. For six and thirty 
years he served the G\)veriunent and worked under difltereut Judges, 
Secretaries, and Governors, but not a single remark was ever made 
against him as to the discharge of his duties either by the District 
Judges, ihe Sudder Court or the Govei’nment. On the contrary he 
always received their warmest approbation. Again, he did not join a 
single district, where he did not win the golden opinions of the people. 
They had sojmuch coiifidonce in his judgment and character that 
whether they gained or lost suits they were equally satishod. And 
what was the secret of this marvellous success P — sterling moral excel- 
lence. Whilst in the College he did not mix in the follies and frivoli- 
ties of youth which characterized some of his fellow-students, than 
flattering into a new life and anew civilization, lii after years his 
character was distinguished by the same austere virtues, the same sim- 
plicity and innate modesty. Utterly guileless, and truthful, honest and 
oonftcieiitious to a degree, he was indeed a model man. One so exalted 
ill station and at the same time so humble iu demeanour and so sweet 
in tbe ordinary intercourse of life it is not every day* wo meet with 
— such a happy combination of good qualities is rare. As a friend ho 
was always warm-hearted, an«l always delighted on the luxury of 
doiug good. He hated duplicity and Young Bengal vices, and when- 
ever opportunity offered he expressed a strong disapprobation of both. 
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As a judicial officer he made it his habit in the iViofusBil to live 
apart froni societ}^, lest any evil be imputed to him, and he shewed 
retiring disposition in town. But the native communit}^ the more res- 
pected him for his rigid Aris-tides-like character. Whenever he was 

transferred to a new station, the local public mourned his separation 
( 

as a personal calamity. Baba Hara Chandra was not a fussy man, and 
did not like to make noise about what he did. He endeavoured to do 
good by stealth. While at Bankura he established a school, which he 
supported at his own expense, and several well-to-do men of Bankura, 
who owe their education to him, attest his services in this direction. 
When he was^ Principal Sudder Amcen of the 24-Parganna8 he used 
to reside at Behala, the ancient seat of his family, and there also he 
established a school and maintained it for many years at his own ex- 
pense. In Calcutta he was a member of the Bethune Female School 
Committee since its reorganization. Although as a Judge he abstained 
from taking part in political movements, ho always evinced a lively 
interest in them. Ho took an active j)art in the movement made to 
commemorate the memory of David Hare, the father of English educa- 
tion ir* Bengal, with whom he was associated from school-life, and 
became Secretary to the Testimonial Committee in honor of that emi- 
nent phtf anthropist.”* 

Babu Hara Chandra, having had a severe periodic attack of piles 
to which lie was subject for a very long time, died on the 3rd December 
1868. Ho was an honor and an example to his countrymen and his 
death w still considered a public calamity. The bust of this invalu- 
able m;iu who was a worthy representative of the native community 
and an eminent Judge is to be seen by all in the new building of the 
Small Cause Court, Calcutta. 

. fie left four sons, of whom the eldest Babu Protap Chandra Ghose, 
B. A., is the Begistrar of Deeds, Calcutta, and an author of some works 
in Bengali, Sanskrit, and English. Babu Protap Chandra is married 
to the eldest daughter of Babu Beni Madhab Hitter, a respectable resi- 
dent of Kumartoli, Calcutta. 


♦ The Hindoo Patriot, December 7, 1868. 
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Vlll. -PANDIT ISVAR CHANDRA RIDYASAGOB c.i.b., 
SUKEAS STREET. 

• 

Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidyaaagor, c.i.r., was bom in the year 
1820, in the village Birsing, Zilla Hughli. He is the eldest son of 
Thakur Das Bonerji. His father, though a man of straitened 
circumstances, gave him a liberal education and took every care of 
him. He was admitted into the Sanskrit College on the 1st June 
1829, where he prosecuted his studies till the year 1841. Having 
finished his studies, he was appointed Head Pandit of the Fort William 
College on a salary of Rs. 50 per month. In 1846, he ^published the 
work Betal Panchahingsati for the use of Schools, and was appointed 
an Assistant Superintendent of the Sanskrit College which post he 
resigned after a year. In February 1849, he was appointed a Head 
Clerk to the Fort William College on a salary of Rs. 80, and in Decem- 
ber of the following year he received the appointment of a professor of 
Sanskrit College on a monthly salary of Rs. 90. In the beginning of 
January 1851, he was appointed J^rincipal of the Sanskrit College on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 150. Daring his term of service he used his 
best efforts to give a good education to the students by publishing « 
Upakramanika, first three parts of Sanskrit Grammar Kaugiiidi, and 
the translation of Sakuntola from Sanskrit to Bengali. Those books, 
even now, very much assist the students of our country to learn Sanskrit 
with ease and facility. 

In the year 1854, he published a brochure advocating the cause of 
widow marriage, but his laudable efforts gained no ground. He was 
unfortunately hated by all the Hindus — the young and the old, — the rich 
and the poor, md that hatred towards him knew no bounds. Meetings 
after meetings were called for to discuss the subject of widow marriage,, 
an^ Pandits from almost all parts of Bengal passed opinions against 
him. Some of the learned Pandits who at one time took his side sub- 
sequently forsook him and expressed contrary fiews on the matter.* 
He, however, stood firm and published several pamphlets regarding 
widow marriage — shewing innumerable proofs from the best Sanskrit 
authorities to the effect that widow marriage was the custom of this 
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country from time immemorial. It is true, th it suvefal iiuliri luals 
con trail ictod him, hut their contradictions WL're of no avail, hi July 
1^6, he Buccee'ded in getting the Widow Marriage Act passed by 
Government. The first widow marriage that was solemnised by him 
took place in Snkeas Street, Calcutta, on the 7th December 1865, and 
in consequence a great sensation arose in the Hindu community at 
large. It was announced by many of the leading Bengalis that he who 
would join Bidyasagor would at once be excommunicated from the 
Hindu Samaj. Although he was deserted by his friends and country- 
men ; yet he was all along firm in his own resolution and perseverence. 
He met the expenses of several widow marriages for which it is said 
that he was involved in heavy debt. 

During tho year 1855, he was appointed an Inspector of Schools in 
the Districts of Hughli, Bard wan, Midnapur, and Nuddea on an increased 
monthly pay of Bs. 500. While holding this employment, he improved 
the old Patshala system by introducing a new mode of teaching for be- 
ginners, and published several works, such as, Barnaparichoy, Kathamala, 
Oharitabali, &c., for the use of Schools. As a staunch advocate for 
Female education ho established several Girl's schools, but they were 
afterwards abolished for want of proper aid from Government as well as 
the publks. In the latter part of the year 1858, he resigned his post, 
and having sufliciont leisure published soveral other works, such as, 
** Sitar Banabas," an introduction of the Mahabharat in Bengali, the 
fourth part of the Sanskrit Grammar Kaumudi, Akauninanjori, and the 
original, Sanskrit works, viz ; Bhrantabilas, Meghduta, Uttarcharitra, 
and Sakuntala with his annotations. In 1871, his attention was also 
drawn to the important question of checking polygamy. He could have 
done something to remove this growing evil from on** country, had 
Government interfered and taken interest in the matter. e 

PanJit Isvar Chandra Bidyasagor, o.i.e., has done immense good 
to his birth place by establishing an English School and a Charitable 
Dispensary at his own expense. He also maintains many orphans and 
widows, and is always ready to lend his helping hand to those who fall 
in distress. He is a man of simple habits and unexceptionable charac- 
ter, and a great patron and friend to education for which he saorificea 
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his own interests by expending every month a large sum of money out 
of his own purse. His Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta (formerly 
known as the Training Academy) is considered to be the best ^f 
several schools in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and his library is alft 
known to many learned men as a valuable one. He is ranked as the, 
best and most renowned Sanskrit scholar of the day and for his excel- 
lent literary achievements in English and other languages. He received 
a certiiicate of honor at the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st Janunry 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title “ Empress of India,** by 
Her Most Gracious Mnjesly the Queen, and has also been invested with 
tlie insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on 
the 1st January 1880. He is now about 60 years of age, and has a son 
named Babu Naraiu Chandra Bcnorji 


IX.—DEWAN KASI NATHS FAMILY, BARABAZAR. 

Quasi Ram, grandfather of Kasi Nath, was a Bewan to the 
Emperor Shah ,Tehan during the latter {)art of his reign and was highly 
esteemed at the Imperial Court. Dewan Qhasl llam, by race a KTshettri 
Tunoij, lived at Lahore where ho died at an advanced age leaving the 
estate to his c^ly son, Muluk Cliand, who, with a view to cari^ out his 
extensive speculations first settled at Murshidabad, and then came 
down to Calcutta. 

Muluk Chand, as a rigid Hindu, greatly preferred Calcutta on 
account of its situation on the banks of the holy river Hughli, wd ^as 
known among the Pandits of his time as a true lover of the Banskrit 
language and literature. He also died at a good old age, leaving one 
son, the wellj^&own Dewan Kasi Nath (generally called Kasi Nath 
Babu). 

Kasi Nath, in the early days of the British Government, served 
for sometime as Dewan to Colonel Clive j while he w^s also a Calcutta 
Agent to several Rajas and wealthy men of his time who lived in 
North-Western Provinces and other parts of India. 

In 1779, a suit was brought by him against the Raja of Kasijura. 
In this case Mr. Warren Hastings advocated the cause of the Baja 
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and forbad biiu “ to recognise the anthority of the Court and ordered 

i 

the military officer at Miclnapur to intercept the sheriff’s mei).” The 
Ghovernor General also issued an order to all Zamindars, 'I'alukdars, 
and Ghowdhuries, directing them, unless they were British subjects, or 
^were bound by any particular agreement, not to obey the process of 
*the Supreme Court ; and the Provincial Chiefs were forbidden to lend 
a military force to aid.” The Court being highly annoyed at this 
interference “ at last went to the length of summoning the Governor 
General and Council at the suit of this Kasi Nath Babu, for having 
ordered the detention of the officers, but Mr. Hastings replied at once 
that neither,. he nor his colleagues would submit to any order of the 
Court for acts done in their official ca{>acity. This happened in March 
1780. In the meantime, petitions were presented to Parliament by 
the British inhabitants of Calcutta, and by the Governor General in 
Council, praying for relief from the oppression of the Court. The 
subject was fully discussed, and a new Act was passed which took 
away that jurisdiction over the whole country which the Court had 
been so anxious to obtain.** Dcwaii Kasi Nath, however, suffered a 
great loss in this suit, but as he was a man of great talents soon managed 
to retrieve it by other means. 

Dew^n Kasi Nath was well versed in the Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Hindustani languages with a fair knowledge of the English tongue. As 
a real Hindu he instituted a large temple for ^^Shamleji” attached to his 
dwelling house at Baraba^ar, and endowed Natun Chak for its support. 
I^e also established the temple of ‘‘ Langarnath,*’ and offered B, pucka 
house to Juuima Sha to live in when he first came from the Sundar- 
bans. The very house is still existing at Barabazar, and resorted to 
by both Hindus and Masalmans, who consider it as a fio|^ spot since 
the demise of Jumma Sha (up to this day known as Juinma Sha 
Pir) who was extremely pious and well known for his virtues. 

Dewan Kasi Nath died in extreme old age leaving two sons, 
Shamal Das and Shama Charao. The former left three sons, Jagannath 
Das, Balaram Das, and Govardhana Das, but the last died without 
issue. 

Among the three sons of Shamal Das, Balaram died leaving one 
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6on Damudar Das Barman, the present representative of thjs ancient, 
respectable and wealthy family. . 

Babu Damudar Das Barman (alias Raja Babu) has a fair know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit and English languages. He is a nobleman of 
good character and is known to be a true Hindu. He is a member of 
the British Indian Association, and received a Certificate of Honor aC 
the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 1877, on account of 
the assumption of the title Empress of India,” by Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty the Queen. He holds Zamindaries in the Districts of 
Midnapur and 24-Pargannas in addition to his landed property in 
Calcutta, known as Natun Chak, Kasi Nath Babn*s Baaar, &c. We 
understand, that Raja’s Katra, Kasipur, &c., formerly belonged to the 
late De wan Kasi Nath Babu, who at one time purchased extensive and 
valuable property from Hazurimub a Sikh millionaire of Calcutta, about 
two centuries ago who is still remembered as the reputed founder of 
the ancient and celebrated temple of Kalighat. 


X.— THE HON^BLE RAI KRISTO DAS PAL BAHADUR, b. i.i., 

JARASANKO. 

The Honible Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, c. i. E., waf born at 
Calcutta in 1833. He was educated at the Oriental Seminary and 
was placed for sometime under the private tuition of the Revd. 
Mr. Morgan. In 1854, he was admitted into the Hindu Metropolitan 
College, and received his education from Captain D. L. Rich&rdsofi, 
Captain F. Palmer, Captain Harris, Mr. William Kirkpatrick, and 
Mr. William Masters. In 1857, he left College, but kept up his studious 
habits. He contributed to the Morning Chronicle, Hiudu Intelligencer, 
the, Citizen, the Phesnix, the Harkaru, the Hindu Patriot, the Indian 
Field, and occasionally in the Englishman and was the Calcutta Cor- 
respondent of the Central Star published at Cawnpone. 

Sometime after the death of Babu Harish Chandra Mukeiji, the 
late editor of the Hindu Patriot, the Hon’ble Rai Kristo Das P%1 
Bahadur, c. I. E., became the substantive and sole Editor (1860-61). 
Ho is a Municipal Commissioner, Honorary Magistrate of the Calcutta 
6 
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Police, Se^cretary to the British Indian Association and a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. He received the title of Rai Bahadur 
aU' the Delhi Darbar, on the 1st January 1877, and His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal presented to him the following aannad 

^t Belvedere on the 14jth August 1877. 

« 

Babu, 

“You have for many years taken a leading part in all public movements 
affectiog native interests. You have advocated earnestly and well the rights and 
interests of your fellow countrymen, and you have raised the Auglo- Vernacular 
Press to a high and influential position ; you have likewise served as a member of 
the Legislative 6'ouncil and as Municipal Commissioner and as a member of many 
Boards and Committees, and Qovcriimeut is indebted to you for much valuable 
assistance most ungrudgingly given, and in recognition thereof, the title of Rai 
Bahadur has been conferred on you.*' 

Bai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, was also invested with the Insignia 
of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on the 1st January, 
1878. He is much liked by both the respectable European and Native 
gentlemen of Calcutta and abroad for his vast learning, simplicity of 
habits, and unexceptional character. He evinces a great interest for 
the welfare of his countrymen and takes an active part in all public 
moveme" He has given a new life to the Hindu Patiiot which was 
almost sinking after the demise of the late Editor Bubu Harish Chandra 
Mukerji by his indefatigable labour, zeal, and exertion, and has thereby 
earned the highest confidence of all classes of men. With regard to 
thb political career he has made a largo figure before the world and his 
social accomplishments are also not inferior to his political talents which 
have indeed rendered great service to the cause of the people, not of 
Bengal only, but of many other places in India. 

Rai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, cm. e., is properly to bo called. an 
architect of his own fortune and an example to many of his country- 
< men as to how a man can rise to a high position by means of industry, 
honesty, and persevcreuce. We hope, that the life of this eminent 
person may be prolonged to a ripe old ago. 
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XI.— REVD. KRISTO MOHAN BENERJI, l.l»d. 

Eetd. Kbisto Mohak Benerji, l.l. d., son of Babu Jiban Erhto 
Benciji, was born in Calcutta in the year 1813. 

He first learned his Vernacular in a Fatshala and was then admitted 
into the ^Hare’s School where he remained for some years. In February 
1824, he joined the Hindu College, and within a short period made a 
considerable progress in English literature, and was much liked by 
Mr. D’llozio who was then the 4th teacher at that institution. Revd. 
Benerji and several of his fellow-students gave their support to 
Mr. D’llozio in his efforts to remove the prejudices of our country, cast 
off the fetters of Hindu 'Bociety and made no distinction whatever in 
their food. Mr. D’Rozio having been considered to be the root of all 
these evils, was dismissed by the managers of the College. But his 
dismissal did not put an end to the evils as he established an Academy, 
where, as well as at his house, his students used to meet him every day 
and to learnt his doctrines which were violently opposed to Hinduism. 
Revd. Benerji was known to have taken an active part in these open 
violations of the national faith. * 

In 1829, Revd. Kristo Mohan Benerji was appointed a teacher in • 
Hare’s SchocjJ, and after three years he embraced the religion»of Christ. 
Ill 1837, he was appointed a preacher of the Christian Religion, and 
afier successfully carrying on his duties for a period of fifteen years he 
joined Bishop’s College as a teacher. Here, he served for 16 years 
rendering every satisfaction both to his superiors as also to the^tudgnts 
of the College who were afibetionately attached to him. He took a 
lending part in the meeting held in honor of David Hare, the great 
PliilaiithropislT and true friend of the Hindus. lu 18^8, he was 
aiT])oiiitod a Fellow of tlie Calcutta University and acted for three years as 
Fresldeiit of the Faculty of Arts. He was also for sometime a member 
of the British Indian Association and President^ of the Bethune 
Society. He is at present a member of the Calcutta Municipality an(f 
of several public institutions. In 1876, the title of l.l. d., was conferred 
on him by the Calcutta University for his high literary merits and for 
the reputation he has gained as the distinguished author of several 
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English f^nd Sanskrit works. In 1841-42, he wrote on Female Educa- 
tion and in 1861-62 he published Saradarsan Sangrahn/’ the best of 
ali his productions. He published also some original Sanskrit works, 
such us, *• Raghubansa,” “ Kumar Samvab,” “ Bhatikabya,” and “ Rig 
J3eda'* with notes of his own. Besides these, he wrote several works 

c 

in Bengali, and is also known as one of the best English Scholars in 
Bengal. 

Revd. Kristo Mohan Benerji, l.l. d., takes an active part in 
almost all the principal Societies or Associations with which he is con- 
nected and works hard even up to his present advanced age for the 
good of his country. He is a man of public spirit and good disposition. 
He is about G8 years old. 


XIL-DEWAN KRISTO RAM BOSE’S FAMILY, 
SHAMBAZAR. 

Dew AN Kbibto Ram Bose, son of Doya Bam Bose, inhabitant of 
Tara in the District of Hughli, was born on the llthof Pom in 
Sakzbda 1655 or A. d. His father Doya Rum in consequence of 

some family calamity first left Tara for Calcutta, but instead of arriving 
at the latter place he stopt short at Bali, an old village in the District 
of Hughli. While at Bali, Kristo Ram manifested a groat degree of 
love and respect towards his old father and soothed his broken heart 
by means of such stories which had references to Hindu religion and 
morality. As he was then only a boy of about 14 or 15 years, he 
excited much interest in the hearts of the residents of that place who 
were astonished to observe the progress he had then made in his own 
language and the Hindu Sustars. A Banprmia reBgiouist judging 
from his physiognoiny, that he would soon become a great man, asked 
his father Doya Ram’s permission to initiate the lad in the mysteries 
of the religion. ^Doya Ram complied with his request and his son 
Kristo Ram was accordingly initiated by the religionist who made him 
his special or disciple. 

On coming to Calcutta, Kristo Ram who had also received a fair 
knowledge of accounts thought of assisting his father in some pecuniary 
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WH}'. Having obtained a small sum from liis father he began hif career as 
an independent man. Once upon an occasion he moiiopelised the whole 
lot of salt, that was brought to Calcutta from the Mofussil for public sale 
hy Government, and it so happened to his good luck, that within a few 
days he gained a proht of Ks. 40,000 on its sale. Being possessed o£ 
this large fortune, he successfully carried on various other speculations 
and thereby acquired such an immense wealth, that he thought at last of 
closing his mercantile business and searching after some respectable post 
under Government. He soon became Dewan at Hughli under the Hou’ble 
E. I. Coy, on a high salary of Hs. 2,000 per mensem, and which post he 
creditably held for some years. After tendering his resignation he came 
down to Calcutta, and established his residence at Shambazar, where 
some of his descendants are still living ; while others are scattered over 
the different parts of Bengal and Orissa. Dewan Kristo Ram was the 
proprietor of some valuable Zatniudaries situated in the Districts of 
Jessore, Birbhum, and Hughli, and was considered to be one of 
the millionaires of Calcutta. His good qualities were incomparable 
and charity unbounded. On one occasion he bought rice to the 
value of Rs. 1.00.000, for the purpose of profitting by its salej but 
before a single grain was sold a great famine took place. Thereupon, 
he gave up liiij^idea of gain but displayed his charity by opening out 
Anjiachatras for the purpose of feeding the famine-striclcea people 
without distinction of caste. There were also several occurrences like 
this, in which, Dewan Kristo Ram sacrificed his own interests for the 
cause of humanity. In his retired life, his attention was always directed 
to do such religious acts as would endear his name among his country- 
men and the circle of *the sadhus or religious men of the country. He 
used to celebrate the Durga Puja^ &e., with great eclat and his charity 
on tliese occasions was almost unlimited. Tradition asserts, that after 
performing the Bisarjan of the Goddess Dwrga, t.e», the throwing of the 
idol into the river Hughli, he used to distribute one.rupee to every man < 
who shewed a big eurthen-pot or JTalsi full of water (it being a sig^ of 
good omen well known to the Hindus) from the river GAat back to his 
home, a distance of not less than a mile. As it is the general report, that 
seven or eight thousand men used to sit with KaUiee full of water on 
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both the eides of the road, leading from the Qhat to his dwelling house at 
Shambazar ; we can well imagine what a large sum of money he used to 
give away every year to the public for this purpose. Though this 
praotice has at present been stopped, yet it was continued even to his 
\ sons and grandsons who paid for sometime at the rate of one rupee per 
Kahif and then reduced to half or one-fourth of a rupee according 
to their circumstances. 

Dew an Kris to Ram’s charity was not solely confined to Calcutta, as 
it spread over different parts of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and the North- 
Western Provinces. Wo give below a succinct account of his other 
religious anJ charitable acts. 

He celebrated the Bath of Jagannath at Mahesh with great splen- 
dour, and the annual festival in connection with it is still continued by 
his present descendants ; established the idols Madan Qopal Jew in 
Jessoreaud Radhahallahh Jewixi Birbhum and endowed to the Brahmins 
of those places with sufficient lands for their support; dedicated 
temples to the Sivas in different parts of Benares and one to Mahadeua 
now to bo seen upon the largest and most beautiful hill situated in the 
centre of the river Ganges bordering Jebanghira, a village in the Dis- 
trict of Bhaugulpore, for the support of which the necessary provisions 
were also made ; constructed a road from Tara to Mqthurabati in the 
Hughli District which is known after his name as Krkto Jangal and 
erected stairs over the hill, called BamsiUt in Gya, upon which the 
Hindus now easily ascend to offer Findas to their deceased ancestors ; 
planted mnngoe trees on both sides of the road leading from Cuttack 
to Puri, comprising a distance of about twenty croses or fifty miles with 
a view to afford shelter to the pilgrims to Jagannath and other travellers 
from the scorching rays of tlie sun and to supply tlmm with fruits j 
excavated a large tank on the outskirt of Puri near the entrance t6 the 
sacred shrine of Jagannath ; and lodged a sufficient sum of money with 
the Raja of Pnii to cover annually the three big cars of Jagannath^ 
Sqlaram^ and Suvadra during the grand festival of Bath Jattra, 

Dewan Kristo Ram Bose, after leadiug a long life of virtue, 
charity, and benevolence, died at the advanced age of 78. He left two 
sons, Madan Gopal Bose and Guru Prasad Bose, of whom the former 
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"died one week after his death. The descendants' of Madan Bose, 

though numerous, are now scattered over different parts^>f Bengal, and 
not well known to us. Guru Prasad Bose, had three wives, by the firSt 
he had no issue \ by the second he had three sons, of whom Kalachand 
Bose, the eldest, lived to a good old age, and had one son of the. 
name of Bajendro Narain Bose who died during his lifetime. Eajendro 
Narain had three sons, Babus Bissambhar Bose, Badha Baman Bose, 
and Kristo Chandra Bose, of whom the second Badha Baman is dead. 
Babu Bissambhar Bose is living in an affluent state at Sharnbazar. He is 
intelligent and courteous and his youngest brother Babu Kristo Chandra 
Bose, who is equal in merit, is prosecuting his studies in the Presidency 
College. 

Guru Prasad Bose, leaving his second wife’s family in Calcutta, 
Shambazar, went to Orissa with his third wife and her issues where 
he purchased a Zaniindari for them in the District of Balasore, Sub- 
division, Blmdruck. After a few years he died at Jajpur in the Dis- 
trict of Cuttack, leaving two sons, Babus Biiidu Madhub Bose and 
Badha Mohan Bose,* of whom the former is now dead. 

Babu Bindu Madliub Bose left three sons, Bai Nimy Charan Bose 
Bahadur, Babu Hari Ballabh Bose,-B. a. b.l., and Babu Achuta Nanda 
Bose. The eld^r Bai Niiny Charan looks after the Zamindari business, 
and is an Honorary Magistrate of Kothar. He received the title of Bai 
Bahadur at the Delhi Darbar on the 1st January, 1877, for his several 
acts of liberality. The second Babu Hari Ballabh Bose, B. A. b. l., is 
the Government Pleader of Cuttack, and the third Babu Achuta Nanda 
Bose resides at Calcutta as an independent man. All these brothers 
are men of fame and repute. 

Babu Badha Mohan Bose, though aged 65 years, devotes much of 
his time in the acquirement of Sanskrit learning and to religious pur- 
suits. He had two sons, Babus Balaram Bose and Sadhu Prasad Bose. 
The former, though young, almost leads a retired li/e and walks in the « 
foot-steps of his noble father, and the latter as a promising young iqan 
prosecutes his studies in the Presidency College. 
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XIII.— MANAGE JEE UUSTOMJEE, Ewj., PERSIAN CONSUL 
• IN C.ALCUTTA. 

Foremost among the many alien races, who have made India their 
permanent home, stands the great Farsi community — foremost in intelli- 
tgence, public spirit and enterprise. The history of Bombay, which has 
long been the centre of the Pnrsi community, is to a greater or less 
extent the history of Farsi progress and development. Still, Calcutta has 
not entirely been neglected as a Held for Farsi usefulness. About half a 
century ago, no name was more favorably known in the city of Falaces 
than tlie honored name of the late Mr. Hustomjee Cowasjee, the acknow- 
ledged head of Farsi society on this side of India. No public movement 
was set on foot, in which this distinguished gentleman did not take a lead- 
ing and active part; no cry of general or individual distress could be raised, 
but he was prompt to come forward with unstinted aid from his open 
and overflowing purse, and his princely hosyiitality, opened the way to that 
social intercourse between the European and Native races, which has 
of late come so much into vogue in the cities and large towns of India. 
The firm of Messrs. Rustomjee Cowasjee & Co., of which he was the 
head, was then a recognized mercantile power in this city, especially as 
regards the trade with China. But the financial crisis which laid low 
80 many of the old race of Merchant Princes in the city of Palaces in 
the lost decade of the first-half of the present century, was not without 
its effects on this Arm, which was then in active charge of Mr. Manackjee 
Rustomjee, the subject of this sketch. 

* ;Aom early lif(i Mr. Manackjee Rustomjee was engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits having been for some years in China and, during his 
father’s lifetime was largely connected with the conynercial business 
which in those daj's was so actively and extensively carried on between 
Calcutta, China, and Bpmbay. liis father’s Arm then owned a large fleet 
of Opium clippers, engaged in the China Trade. In 1837, Mr. Mauackjee 
' Rustomjee cam? to Calcutta, and was admitted a partner in his 
father's Arm, and he has settled down here ever since ; and so great has 
always been the influence, which he has established by his unblemished 
character, his undoubted loyalty and his public spirit that he is 
univemaily acknowledged as the head of the Farsi Community of 
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Calcutta and, as such, he never shrinks from the part that is expected of 
him in all public movements. His probity, impartiality and sound 
judgment have won him the respect of all classes, and he is consequentTy 
very often consulted by his Native friends, among whom he successfully 
mediates in the settlement of their diflPerences and disputes. Although of* 
late not largely interested in business, he still maintains his connection 
with many Joint Stock Companies, in several of which he is a Director. 

Mr. Manackjee Rustoinjee is a Justice of the Peace, an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner both for the Town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs. He is also Consul for Persia. He was the first 
Native gentleman who was ever selected for the honor of ^shrievalty of 
Calcutta, which he held in 1874. 

Mr. Manackjee Rustomjee has two intelligent sons, Mr. Heerjeebhoy 
Manackjee Rustomjee, and Mr. OowaRjee Manackjee Rustomjee, the 
former of whom is also a J uaticc of the Peace and Honorary Magistrate 
of Calcutta. We cannot more appi-opriately close this hasty sketch of 
a leading notability and representative member of Calcutta Society 
than by the following extract from ‘Buck’s appreciative sketch Jn the 
Indian Charivari. 

“ He would still be as ready as he was in the China war, and in 
1857, to place •liis resources at the service of Government, has still the 
same open hand for the relief of private distress as ho had in the days 
of his greater prosperity, still acts the parts of peace-maker in the 
private disputes of his friends, and is still esteemed and respected by 
all those who have the privilege of knowing him. * * 

« * « * « « # 
He remains one of the few connecting links between Calcutta as it is 
and as it was, anti we hope that he may long be spared to give us the 
benefit of his experience." 


XIV.— MATI LAL SEAL’S FAMILY, KAiLUTOLA. 

The late Babu Mati Lai Seal, son of Clmitan Charan Seal; by 
caste a Subarna Banik, was the well known Capitalist and Zamindar 
in Bengal. He was bom in Calcutta in the year 1702, and lost his 
father while he was an infant of about live years old. He had acquired 
7 
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a tolerabla knowledge of Bengali and English. Babu Bir Chand Seal 
obtained for hifh in marriage the hand of one of the daughters of 
Mohan Chand Dey. 

In 1815, Babu Mali Lai Seal accepted the business of supplying 
•tores to the Military Officers in the Fort, and was for sometime a 
Custom's Daroga, but, in 1820, became banian to Mr. Smithson and 
seven or eight different European merchants. He founded the first 
Indigo Mart under the style of Messrs. Moore, Hickey and Co., and 
entered into several speculations through which he acquired immense 
wealth. He purchased many Zamindaries in Bengal, and built several 
houses, &c., iil Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

Babn Mati Lai Seal was almost known to all as an architect of his 
own fortune. He was highly distinguished for his piety and unlimited 
charity. He established an Alms House, in Belgharia in 1841, which 
is even now open to the poor. He gave away an extensive tract of 
land without compensation to Government for the erection of the Fever 
Hospital at Calcutta, and for which a ward in the Hospital was dedi- 
cated ,to his memory and named Mati Lai Seal’s ward.” He was also 
a great friend to education as he founded a College after his name 
still known as the ** Seal’s College,” and endowed it with sufficient 
funds for its management under the Jesuits. On the accasion of his 
eldest son's marriage he liberated the prisoners who were then imprisoned 
in the Civil Jail of Calcutta. He was a true Hindu, and had a good 
taste in music, engineering; and architecture. 

** Babu Mati Lai Seal died on the 20th May, 1854, leaving five sons, 
viz.f Babus Hira Lai Seal, Chuni Lai Seal, Panna Lai Seal, Govinda 
Lai Seal, and Kanai Lai Seal, of whom the first three have died during 
the course of the last few years. Babu Chuni Lai Seal, the second son 
of Babu Mati Lai Seal, made by will amunifioent bequest of Rs. 50,000 
to the Fever Hospital. Babus Govinda Lai Seal and Kanai Lai Seal 
are the present r^pnesentatiYes of the family. 

• The new Municipal market at Dharrnatala, Calcutta, belonged to 
this wealthy family, ami its respectable ineinbevs still possess extensive 
landed property of value both in Calcutta and its suburbs. 
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XV.— MUDLICK FAMILY OF PATHUItlAGUATA AND 
CHOREBAGAN. • 

This family are of very great antiquity. Sprung fK>m the Subary a 
Banik caste or the Banker caste of Bengal, whose profession by 
national custom is confined to banking and mercantile business, the 
Mullicka have been renowned for their wealth, enterprise, and muni-i 
ficence from immemorial times. So great has been the weight of their 
social position, that they have always been recognized as the Dalopaties 
or the head of a large number of families of their own caste ; and 
they are besides PramanickSf one of the three principal Kulin families 
of their caste. The patronymic of the family is Seal ; but since Jadav 
Seal, their head in the 13th generation, was honored by the Muham- 
madan Government with the hereditary title of Mullick*, the family 
have reserved the name of Seal for use only in religious and matri- 
monial ceremonies, and have assumed the title of Mullick for their 
surname. 

The nomenclature of Subarna Banik, given to this caste originated 
as follows 

Sonaka Adhya, a Baisya, who, besides his piety, general learning 
and deep knowledge of the Bedas, was the master of great wealth, 
migrated from Bamgarh in Ajodhya (Oudh) many centuries agp, to the 
Court of Adisih:, the then king of Bengal. The king was so charmed 
with this pilgrim-merchant that he granted him a village on the banks 
of the Bramhaputra, where he settled with his family and his priest 

Cyan Chandra Misra. Sonaka Adhya’s very extensive mercantile 

' ^ * * 

operations soon converted this obscure spot into a great commercial mart, 
which, though now in ruins, still bears the name of Subarnagram or 
SoTM/rgau, that ^is, the golden village, so called in honor of the great 
gol(} merchant ; who lived and carried on his trade there. Adisur was 
so much pleased with the good effects of his gift that he presented 
Sonaka Adhya with a copper plate, bearing the following inscription : — 

f’l'nnjnri \ 

* Mullick in Persian means a King, an Amir or nobleman. This title of 
honor was given to noblemen by the Muhammadan kings. ( Vide Qayah 8ul 
Logat.and Taj-ul Logat.) 
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that is, translated, “ In order to increase the honor of the Baisyas of 
this place, who gre engaged in gold trade, 1 give them the designation 
of Suharna Baniky (See Ballala Churita, by Ananda Bhatta). For a 
very long time the Subarna Baniks continued to enjoy the royal favor, 
^ut, during the reign of King Ballala Sen, a misunderstanding arose 
between that monarch and Ballabhananda Adhya, a descendant of Sonaka 
Adhya and the head of the caste at the time. Ballabhananda was the 
richest man in the kingdom and, according to the biographer of Ballala 
Ben, possessed 140 millions of gold mohurs. The question of the repay- 
ment of the large advances he had made during the Manipur war led to 
differences which being intensified by other causes, the king in revenge 
deprived the Subarna Baniks of the privilege of wearing the sacrificial 
thread, which had belonged to thorn, by right, as Baisyas, the third order 
of the Dwija or twice born, according to the institutes of Manu. 

Writing on this particular subject, Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, the 
great historian of India, says : Notwithstanding however the attempt 
of the Baja Ballala to lower the Banyas in national esteem, their opu- 
lence and enterprise have always maintained the respectability and 
dignity of the class and a mercantile aristocracy has arisen among them 
which has held the purse-strings of the nation and of whom the rich 
family of the Mullicks of the ])resent day are a favorable esgample. Many 
of the Banyas may be traced as having gradually migrated in bygone 
generations from Gour through Murshidabad, Birbhum, and Bardwan, 
and finally settled at Satgong* in the District of Huglili. It is this 
latter elass of adventurous Banyas who chiefiy carried on mercantile tran- 
sactions in the sixteenth century with theVortuguese of Hughli, and in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with the Dutch of Chinsura, 
the French of Chandernagore, and the English of fcalcutta. From 
this circumstance it is said, that the Banyas first imbibed a tincture of 
European refinement and delicacy towards females which until late 
^ years was little spp)reciated by tlie rest of their countrymen.'’ 

, A pedigree of this family, which is extant and which is given below, 
traces their descent through twonty-four generations. 

* Satgqng is the popular name of Saptagram and a Section of the Banja 
community is still called Baptagramia Subarna Banik. 
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OKNEALOQICAL TABLE OF THE MULLICK FAMILY OF P^THPRIA.- 
GHATA AND CHOBEBAQAN.* . 

l8t.» Generation on record... Mathu Seal. 

I 

2nd. — Gaja Seal and eleven brothere. 1 

3rd. — Shumair Seal and two brotheri. 

4th. — Barone Seal. 

I 

I 

fith. — Bajo Seal. 

1 

6th. — Tej Seal. 

I 

7th.— Prayag Seal. 

I 

I 

8th.— Nagor Seal. 

I 

9th. — Nityananda Seal &nd two brothers. 

10th. — Narayan Seal. 

• I ' 

11th. — Madan Seal and six brothers. 

12th. — Banamali Seal. 

I 

I 

13th. — Jadav Seal and two brothers. (Jadav Seal reoeived the 
I title of Mullick), 

•14th. — Kanuram MuUick and four brothers. 

I 

I5th.— Joyram Mullick and three brothers. 

16th. — Padma Lochan MuUick, and five brothers. 

17th.— Sham Sundar Mullick. 


Fleate turn over. 



OBNIALOOICAL TABLE OF TH? MOLLICK FAMILT OF PATHUKIAGHATA AND CHOREBAGAN.-rOsTjfiMwrf;. 
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The Family have descended down to the 24th generation but the names of the younger members of the 23rd and 24th 
generations are not given here. 
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But from the archives of the family, it appears that thei{ earliest 
known ancestors were originally .settled somewhere on the banks of the 
Subarnarekha, then at Saptagramy afterwards at Hughli and Chiusiu%. 
(the sites of their residences at these two places being still 
traceable) and, finally, at Calcutta. It is said that Joy ram Mullick ^ 
( 1 5th generation) first came and settled at Calcutta before the estab- 
lishment of the British rule, in order to avoid spoliation by the 
Bargis, the name by which the Mahratta robbers of those early times 
were known in Bengal. Though no written account regarding the 
career of Joyram Mullick, of his ancestors, of his fourth son Padma 
Lochan Mullick, from whom the present family is directly des- 
cended or of his gi'andson Sham Sundar Mullick is now forthcoming; 
it is fair to infer from the reputation they had left behind that they 
had so lived and conducted their business as to have preserved the 
good name and honor of their forefathers and set a good example 
worthy of imitation bj' their progeny. But the authentic history of 
the family begins with Babu Bamkrishna Mullick and Babu Oanga- 
bishnu Mullick, the two sons of Babp Sham Sundar Mullick. The 
brothers resided jointly in the family dwelling-house at Pathuriaghata, 
Calcutta, where they carried not only an extensive banking business, 
but also engaged in mercantile speculations, both in BengaP and the 
North-Western Provinces, as well as in China, Singapur, and other 
foreign ports. In their private life, they were also very estimable and 
exemplary. Besides maintaining a good many relatives, as well as 
dependents of their own and other castes with uncommon liberality, 
they also distributed food daily in their Dharmasala opposite their 
dwelling-house to a large number of poor people, but, what is more, 
they helped many friends on in the w 'rid by assisting them with money 
to carry on trade or by becoming their securities for the discharge of 
the duties of lucrative or responsible posts. But their benevolence did 
not end here. With a liberality, not always to be met with, they kept 
in their employment a staff of learned native physicians to prepare 
medicines for free distribution to the sick poor at a time, when European 
Dispensaries were not in existence. During the terrible famine 
of 1176, B.S., or a.d. 1770, they relieved a large number of their 
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fttarving ^fellow countrymen, who hed flocked into the city, by estab- 
lulling and maintaining at their own entire cost eight Annachattras 
fSr the gratuitibus distribution of prepared food without distinction of 
caste or creed to all poor people, who resorted thither. These tempo- 
^ rary Alms Houses in the native part of the town were mostly in the 
houses of their friends, who gladly joined in the good work, — other 
aimilar institutions for the relief of the starving poor having been 
opened in the southern part of the city and supported from other 
aouroes. But their charities were not simply local. At Brindaban 
they established a Ghattar, where the lites and ceremonies of the 
Hindu religion were celebrated with much pomp and a large number 
of the poor were fed daily. As we have said, a great many families of 
the Subarna Battik caste recognized them as their Head or Dalopati^ 
resorted to them for arbitration in their disputes and performed their 
matrimonial and other rites under their guidance and directions. 

Babu Oangabishnu Mullick died on the 7th February 1788, a. n. 
leaving an only son, Babu Nilmani Mullick. Babu Ramkrishna Mullick, 
who died several years after in December 1803, left two sons 
surviving him, Babu Baistab Das Mullick and Babu Sonatan Mullick 
-—his eldest son, Babu Auanda Lai Mullick having without issue prede- 
ceased ifis father. c 

Babu Nilmani Mullick was born on the 10th September 1775. 
Babu Baistab Das Mullick was bom on the 8th October 1775 ; and Babu 
Sonatan Mullick ou the 4th September 1781. All three resided jointly 
im thtf family dwelling-house at Pathnriaghata ; but the youngest, 
Babu Sonatan Mullick having died in 1805 without male issue, the 
management of the family affairs devolved upon the two elder brothers,* 
who continued to maintain the most cordial 'feelings among the several 
members of the household and added honor and distinction to their 
name. 

, Babu Nilmrjii Mullick was a very pious and God-fearing man, a 
pattern of gentlemanliness, extremely noble-hearted and forgiving, 
sympathising in tlie sufferings of his fellow-creatures and rejoicing in 
their prosperity, the poor and helpless always found in him a ready 

* In Uiudu joint families, cousins are generally termed brothers. 
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friend. His injunctions to his household were 'Met no hung^ry man 
be refused hospitality, give him my own food if you dannot help him 
with any tin tig else.” Of the many acts of charity and benevolence, 
that adorne 1 his life and which have marked him out as a memorable 
personage, we would mention here a few instances. He built and conse-i 
crated the. Thakurbati of Jagannathji at Chorebagan, the worship of 
which, he inherited from his maternal uncles. Ho established an 
Atithsala or Alms House attached to this, where by the grace of Qod a 
large number of the poor and helpless of every caste and creed receive 
daily prepared food up to this day. During the nine days of the festi~ 
val of Eothojatra every year, he used to invite and entertain in this 
Thakurbati gentlemen of all the different sections of the Banya com- 
munity. A large number of Brahmins and vast number of paupers 
also received hospitality. His pilgrimages to Puri were marked with 
great liberality. On one occasion finding a large number of poor 
families in great distress, from the loss of their homesteads through a 
conflagration in the neighbourhood of Gourbarshahi and Harachandi 
Shabi Puri, he helped them with mnney to build their cottagea and 
saved them from the inclemencies of a rainy weather. On another 
occasion when distress was raging amongst a very large number^of poor 
pilgrims, assembled at Atharanala or Eighteen Bridges, where a toll 
used to be levied in those days he arranged with the local authorities 
for their free ingress and egress by undertaking himself to pay on their 
behalf. But, as the amount he had thus to pay, was considerable much 
more than he had thought of keeping along with him for his journo/ ; 
he was forced to ask the Collector to accept a draft for this sum on hia 
brother Babu Bmstab Das Mullick at Calcutta. He built a costly 
Natnmndir to the temple of Jagannathji at Dauton. He several times 
procured the release of civil prisoners from jail by paying over the 
amounts of their debts, before the act for the relief of insolvent debtors 
was extended to this country. In those days a large humber of poof 
and religious devotees used to resort to Calcutta. For these, he built 
sheds at the Mat, which was called Nilmani Mullicks*s GJiat after hia 
name and stood on the piece of land now occupied by the Paan PosiaJi 
Baza/r belonging to hia son. This Ghat was oommodious and built of 
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masoniycand had separate bathing accommodations for males and 
females. It became useless since the formation of the old Strand 
ifoad and banks. These pilgrims not only fonnd shelter here, but were 
taken care of, and provided with food and clothes. In the family 
^dwelling-house at Pathuriaghata, he and his brother Babu Baistab Das 
Mullick who was also for his piety and religious disposition^ reckoned 
as almost a saintly personage, jointly maintained on a very liberal 
scale a SadaJbratcx or Alms House where a large number of poor and 
hungry pilgrims and mendicants coming there at any hours of the day, 
received whatever raw articles of food they wanted, they were provided 
with cooking stalls at a quadrangle in the front of the house, specially 
reserved for this purpose since the time of their ancestors, and with 
every requisite ingredient for the preparation of food. Poor people’ 
unable to meet the expenses of the funeral rites of their dead relatives, 
always found assistance from them and the numbers who sought such 
help were considerable. They maintained a Patshala for free instruc- 
tion in Bengali as also an English School, for the children of their 
neighbours and dependents, distributed medicines prepared by accom- 
plished native physicians to the sick poor and kept up with great liberality 
all the family rites and ceremonies instituted by their ancestors. The 
Durga t’ujas were celebrated with great munificence in liberal donations 
to the poor, to the learned Pandits and Brahmins, and in grand enter- 
tainments to gentlemen and friends of all nationalities, Europeans and 
Natives. The musical entertainments lasted for fifteen nights, during 
whioh musicians and dancers of the highest repute wore cn^aged and 
rewarded with presents. Noblemen and Government Officials of the 
highest rank were invited and several Governors General and Judges of 
the old Supreme Court graced these annual festivals with their pre- 
sence on different occasions. The elder brother Babu Nilmani Mullick 
had a particular taste for music and liberally encouraged professors 
I of that delightful art. On the occasion of Sripanchami every year, 
hq held a Maiphel in which musicians exhibited their talents and 
received liberal rewards. He introduced the reformed system of Full- 
Ackrai singing accompanied with musical concerts. The intonations 
were of a very high and perfect order and of scientific precision. This 
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sort of singing, Ihas for want of competent masters, became extinct for 
nearly half a century and has given place to the less clevej^ form of Half 
Ackrai singing. Babu Nilmani Mollick’s efiEbrts in this directioni ha^ 
beon casually mentioned in the life of Bam Nidhi Qupta, generally 
known as Nidhu Babu, the celebrated professor of music. The bent of 
Babu Baistab Das Mullick was in quite a different direction. Ho had ^ 
a passion* for old Sanskrit works and made an excellent collection of 
them. He was fond also of getting medicines accurately prepared 
according to the directions of our Shasters, for distribution to the sick 
poor for whom he entertained the greatest sympathy. Both the 
brothers were greatly respected by the community of otheir times. 
Amongst whom not a few experienced their goodness and friendship in 
various substantial ways, in pecuniary accommodations which saved 
many an estate from sale for default in payment of Government revenue 
or in some such critical situation, in m ^iiey advances to help friends in 
business, in the guarantees they furnished for the faithful discharge of 
the duties of profitable appointments, in the arbitration of disputes and 
in assistance given in every way that laid in their power. 

The descendants of many near relatives and dependents up to this 
day enjoy the benefits of the help formerly rendered and remember 
them with gratitude. As Dalopati, they introduced several^reforms 
amongst their kinsmen, and saved many from ex-communication of caste 
or other social degradation. What added glory to these good deeds, 
was the unostentatious manner in wliich they were done and the humi- 
lity that pervaded their minds. Babu Nilmani Mullick died pn t^e 
2nd of September 1821. A few hours before his death, ho ordered his 
servants to carry him in a chair to the family Thahurhati and there 
after performing his'prayers and devotions, requested them to convey him 
to Ms Qhat on the banks of the holy River Hughli chanting a parti* 
cular h 3 ^mn which he himself recited. He quietly bid farewell to his 
friends and relatives assembled there, and asked for« their pardon for ^ 
any fault, he might have committed in his life. On their melting 
into tears ho begged of them not to excite his emotion. 

Such was the renown and fame of Babu Nilmani Mullick’s liber- 
ality, that devotees reaching Calcutta 20 or 30 years after his death, and 
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on coming to his family-house for relief used semetimes to exclaim, 
Nilmani Muflick ke-joyJ*' Speaking of him, the Private Secretary 
tie His Hcnor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, incidentally men- 
tions in a latter addressed to his son, Baja Bajendra Mullick Bahadur, 
dated the 6th of February 1874, about 53 years after his death. 

^ ** The Lieutenant Governor desires me to say, that he is well aware of 
the good services done by your father in helping the poor and destitute.” 
Babu Nilmani Mullick left a widow and an only son (adopted) Baja 
Bajendra Mullick Bahadur, then an infant of about three years of 
age. They shortly afterwards removed from the old family-house at 
Pathuriaghata to Ohorebagan. Babu Baistab Das Mullick continued 
after his brother's death to be the head of this family for many years, and 
deservedly held his high position preserving the family honor and good 
name, that through the grace of God had continued for generations. 
He rendered assistance to many families of rank, in preserving their 
Zamindaries from being sold for arrears of revenues, and settled the 
family disputes of many saving them from ruination. He munificently 
provided comfortable habitations for several of his dependents and con- 
tinued his share of the family charities and of the numerous other good 
works inaugurated by his ancestors. Some of these charities still 
continued to be daily administered up to this day iij^ the house at 
Pathuriaghata and also at Brindaban by his descendants. 

Babu Baistab Das Mullick died on the 10th March 1841, greatly 
revered and respected by all who knew him. In him the community 
lost a. great votary of the Hindu religion. He left five sons, viz,, Babus 
Bir Narsing Mullick, Sarup Chandra Mullick, Dinabandhu Mullick, 
Braja Bandhu Mullick, and Oostha Bihari Mullick, all of whom remained 
in the joint possession of the family dwelling-house of their father. 
The eldest Babu Bir Narsing Mullick was the most renowned of all 
his brothers. His genial and kind disposition, his depth of judgment, 
bis uprightness moral rectitude, and bis many high qualities, made 
him loved and honored by all who came in contact with him. His advice 
and assistance were sought by not a few iu difficulty, and these he was 
always willing to render with the readiness of a true friend. Following 
the path of his ancestors, he helped ninny Zuinindtirs out of pecuniary 
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difficulties, saveS them from disastrous family litigations, and continued 
performing good works of charity and kindness. All the five brothers 
were remarkable for their attachment to each other and managed tUo 
family affairs in a most harmonious and worthy manner. They 
were all strict Hindus of very high characters and truly gentlemanly 
manners. The second brother Babu Samp Chandra Mullick died first' 
of all on fhe 25th November 184t7 without any male issue. The eldest 
brother Babu Bir Narsing Mullick died next on the 2Srd Jnly 1849, 
leaving two sons, Babu Tulsi Das Mullick and Babu Bubal Das Mullick. 
The youngest Babu Qostha Bihari Mullick died next in 1851, leaving an 
infant son, Babu Kunjo Bihari Mullick. On the death ,/>f Babu Bir 
Narsing Mullick, the management of this branch of the family devolved 
upon Babu Dinabandhu Mullick who continued the good works as before. 
The opening of the east end of Darpa Narain Tagore Street and its 
connection with Ratari Birkar’s Garden Street, were effected in his 
time and mainly through the exertions of his talented nephew Babu 
Tulsi Das Mullick. The family subscribed liberally towards this 
project. 

On his death, the management fell upon Babu Brajabandhu Mullick, 
the fourth brother. He was a very kind hearted and virtuous man, and 
worthily filled^the important trust that fell on him, not only wiith honor 
and credit, but with great benefit and advantage to the members of the 
family. He gave up a very valuable piece of land in the vicinity of 
Clive Street for opening a new Street, now called Clive Row, which 
greatly improved that locality, and he erected several costly buildings, on 
its sides. His private charities were many and liberal and deservedly made 
him honored and respected. He died at the age of 50 years in August 
1869, leaving five sons, Babus Asutosh Mullick, Govin Lai Mullick, 
Gof)al Lai Mullick, Banamali Mullick, and Mati Lai Mullick. 

Babu Tulsi Das Mullick, the eldest son of Babu Bir Narsing 
Mullick, was a very able and worthy man. He a good English 
scholar and a mau of sound judgment. He was the principal adviser 
in the management of the family affairs, and was a great help to his 
uncles. People sought his advice and he was ever ready to help them 
with it. When the Government first established the bench of Honorary 
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Magistrates in Calcutta, he was one of those, first appointed. He died 
on 21st December 1861, leaving two sons, Babus Balai Das Mullick 
and Gjaprasad Mullick. On the death of Baba Brajabandhu Mullick, 
Babu Subaldas Mullick became the head of this branch. He was a very 
amiable and polite gentleman and was always ready to befriend people 
seeking his assistance. He was kind to his friends and dependents, 
and helped many in obtaining situations. He was the first native gentle- 
man to set the example of volunteering Basti improvement in Calcutta. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate and Justice of the Peace for Calcutta. 
He died in 1876, leaving one son, Babu Gopi Mohan Mullick. 

A short Jbime after the death of Babu Nilmani Mullick, a suit for 
partition was instituted in the year 1822 between Babu Baistab Das 
Mullick and the widow of Babu Nilmani Mullick as the gaurdian of her 
infant son, Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, who was then about four 
years of age. The mother and the infant son removed to the residence 
attached to the Thakurhati in Chorebagan, built by Babu Nilmani 
Mullick, where they remained until the minor came of age. For the 
greater part of this period, the greatest difficulties hampered the action of 
the noble widow lady in conducting the charitable and religious works of 
the Thakurhati of her husband, as for a length of time no expenses for 
maintaining them could be obtained from the Court by whom the 
estate was held in charge. Daring this interval she nobly strove to 
keep the charities agoing to her utmost power by pledging or parting 
with her own estates through which she raised the necessary funds. 
Her generosity and kindness wore exemplary. To the household 
dependents her sympathy was truly mother-like, several of whom 
received through her bounty pucca houses iu this city for the peaceful 
enjoyment of themselves and their children. For the poor and huni^ry 
resorting to the Thakurhati for relief, she took a delight to work With 
her own hands by assisting in cooking their food, and she would not 
herself eat, until ^all the hungry waiting at her doors had been satisfied. 
^In 1835 Raja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, who was born on the 24th 
Jun6 1819, came of age. Daring the minority of the Raja, the late 
Supreme Court had appointed Mr. James Weir Hogg, afterwards Sir 
James Weir Hogg, Baronet, as his guardian who took great care and 
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interest in his welfare and property. The history of t|;^e Baja’s 
career, we are unable to detail, as ho has declined giving; any informa- 
tion regarding himself out of his known meekness and humility bf 
spirit. However, we give below, what informations we have been able 
to collect from other sources, but we are really afraid lest th^y may not 
do justice to his high and unblemished character. 

Baja Bajendra Mullick Bahadur, first received from Government 
the title of Bai Bahadur on the 3rd January 1867, for his eminent 
services during the great famine of 1866-67. It is generally said, that 
at this time of extreme distress, he first opened Annachatras or Alms 
Houses at Cborebagan and Chitpur for tho free distribution of alms as 
also cooked food to the famine-stricken people on a very grand scale. 
The Raja daily feeds a largo number of pauper at his residence at 
Chorebagau without distinction of caste. For this daily charity, and other 
acts of public utility, he received a Certificate of Honor at the Darbar 
held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 1877, on account of the assump- 
tion of the title “ Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. The title of Raja Bahadur was also conferred on him by His 
Excellency Lord Lytton, the late Viceroy and Governor General on 
the 1st January 1878, with a Sannad and Khilat consisting of a large- 
sized diamond/'ing <kc,, as a mark of personal distinction. We fiear, that 
the Raja Bahadur has also received medals, and diplomas from different 
European Societies with some of which he is a corresponding member 
on account of his sound knowledge on natural history. 

The grand marble Baitakkhana or Drawing Boom, which 4ie has 
constructed, is not only a specimen of tho higher order of Oriental 
Architecture and Engineering, but a sufficient proof of his great skill 
and talents in these arts. He maintains a menagerie composed of 
birds and animals from ^ifierent parts of the world which are daily 
visited free by crowds of people coming from the metropolis and other 
distant places. Several respectable personages of ^ur«pe, as also of this« 
country, who, from time to time have inspected the menagerie and 
several works of indigeneous art seemed to have been highly gratified 
^ and interested with what they saw. 

To the Zoological Garden of Calcutta, he has presented some 
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costly aiumals with liberal contributions, in recognition of which a 
House has been called after him, '^Mnllick*s House.*’ He has also sent 
oh various occasions different kinds of animals to several Zoological Gar- 
dens in Europe, whence he in return, has received some valuable presents 
comprising medals, diplomas, beautiful birds, &o., from the West. The 
Baja has a fine taste for botany, as is evident from the collection of 
certain wonderful trees which ho has planted in his gardens, situated in 
the suburbs of Calcutta and in the one attached to his dwelling-house. 
He is one of the best amateur painters and a good musician. Having 
a command over the Sanskrit and Bengali languages, he takes the 
greatest plediBure in composing congregational or holy songs in honor 
of Hindu Gods, set to Hindu lUgs and Raginoes. HU knowledge of 
English is tolerably good and he is also acquainted with the Persian 
language. 

He is extremely courteous, kind, and liberal, and has a great 
attachment for his friends, relatives, and neighbours. He is always 
clad in simple dress and eats vegetable food, but takes fish only in cases 
of sickness when prescribed by medical practitioners. Piety is the only 
exercise to which he is firmly attached, so much so, that he recently 
bore the deaths of his two grown-up and well-educated sons, 
Kumars*Girindra Mullick and Surendra Mullick, which occurred during 
the year 1879, without shewing the least signs of external grief. Such 
of his friends, relations, and acquaintances as went to condole with him 
were astonished to observe his moral courage and to hear series of 
moral Wessons on the subject of death and religion. 

With a view to improve the locality of Ohorebagan, he has 
voluntarily offered to Government without compensation several plots 
of lands for the opening of some new streets ; for which act of public 
utility, we presume, he must have received several letters of thanks. 

Baja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur has some idea of Hindu medicine, 
r and is so kind to^the poor, that he prepares medicines at home properly 
examined by the best medical practitioners for free distribution among 
them. In addition to the provisions made by his father for supplying 
medicine to the helpless, he has introduced some Patent English medi-. 
ciaes for epidemic fever testified to be harmless by the best Civil 
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Surgeons for gratuitous distribution. Wc have seen hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men go to his hospitable door almost every day /or help. Let 
God ! grant long life to this useful citizen and great philanthropist. • 
His surviving four sons, Kumars Devendra Mullick, Mahendra 
Mullick, Jogondra Mullick, and Manendra Mnllick, possess several excel- 
lent qualities of their good and venerable father. All of them are very * 
intelligent* polite, courteous, and kind-hearted yonngmen. They are 
also very simple in habits and honest in character. The eldest Kumar 
Devendra Mullick has a good command over the English language and 
knows Sanskrit. He is an Honorary Magistrate of the Calcutta Police, 
Justice of the Peace, and member of several other inatitutions in 
Calcutta. He like his father is highly (efficient in painting and 
engineering. He has an intelligent son, named Kumar Nagendra 
Mullick, who has attained a good knowledge of Sanskrit and English. 
Kaja Rajendra Mullick Bahadur and his sons and grandsons are all ortho- 
dox Hindus, who devote much of their time to pious observances. Tho 
Raja Bahadur as a rule makes enquiry almost every morning from each 
of his sons and the members of his family whether they have attended 
the TJiahurbati and regularly performed their religious duties, suhh as, 
prayers, <kc., in accordance with the injunctions of the Hindu Sastari. 


XVI.— MULLICK FAMILY OF BABABAZAR 

This old and respectable family of the Subarna Banik originally 
bore the name of Dey,” but the hereditary title of Mullick was con- 
ferred on them by the Muhammadan Government. 

Banamali Mullick, who began to flourish daring the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar, was born at Saptagram, t.^., seven villages situated on 
the west of Tribeni in the District of Hughli. He had an dbdd 
Kachrapara in the District of Nuddea, adjoining to which he excavated 
a canal which is still known as the Mullick’s Canal. • He was a man 
of charitable dispositi6n, and founded an AtiihUala or guest-house in 
the District of Nuddea. 

Banamali Mullick died in 1608, leaving his grandson Kristo Das 
Mullick, heir to his estate. Kristo Das was born in 1601. He built a 
9 
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temple Ht Ballabhpur near the banks of the rirer Hugh^i and an Alma 
House in Trib^ni where the poor people were daily fed. He was a man 
iff high enterprise and zeal. He died in 1680, leaving three sons, via., 
Rajaram Mull;ck, Pran Ballabh Mullick, and Kali Charan Mullick, of 
whom the last died without issue. 

Rajaram Mullick, the eldest son of Kristo Das Mullick, was born 
in 1636. He was well versed in the Urdu, Persian, and Bengali 
languages. He died in 1702, leaving two sons, mz.y Darpa Narayan 
Mullick and Santosh Mullick, of whom the latter had no sons. 

Pranballabh Mullick, the second son of Kristo Das Mullick, was 
born in 163d: He died leaving his only surviving son Sukdev Mullick. 
Sukdev had eight sons, of whom Ral Hari Ram Mullick, Rai Ray an 
(«.e..) the then Agent to the Hon’ble East India Company, Dacca, was 
born in 1707, and died without any issue. The present representatives 
of Sukdev Mullick*s family are Babus Jadav Chandra Mullick, Binod 
Ohand Mullick, and others. 

Darpa Narain Mullick, the eldest son of Rajaram Mullick, was born 
in 1672 at Tribeni, and was celebrated for his practical charity and 
religion, which he evinced by the establishment of several Alms Houses 
and temples at Benares and in the Districts of Nudden and Hughli. He 
first caifie to Calcutta in 1703 with his cousin Sukdev Mpllick to avoid 
the oppressions of the Muhammadan Government of the time. Darpa 
Narain died in 1740, leaving his only son, Nayan Chand Mullick. 

Nayan Chand Mullick was born at Calcutta in 1710. He built many 
tsrapks and Dharmasalaa at Mahesh near Sirampur, Benares, and other 
places, excavated many tanks iii difierent parts of Bengal, and cons- 
tructed a pucca road in Barabazar, Calcutta, which he made over to the 
Hon’ble East India Company, for the public use. He held a great many 
Zamindariea in the Districts of Hughli, Nuddea, and 24-Pargannas. 
He died in 1777, leaving three sons, viz., Gaur Charan Mullick, 
Nimai Charan c Mullick, and lUdha Charan Mullick. These three 
brothers jointly expended a heavy amount in the Sradlia ceremony of 
their father. Radha Charan Mullick died without male issue. 

Gaur Charan Mullick, in concert with his brother Nimai Charan 
Mallick, built a temple at Kachrapara. He left four sons, Bisvambhar 
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Mulllck, Ram Loolian Mullick, Jaga Mohan Mulliok, and ^Bup Lai 
Mulliclc, of whom the first was famous for his charity. Bup Lai 
Mullick was a man of simple habits. He had four sons, Pran Krisflo 
Mullick, Sri Kristo Mullick, Nava Kumar Mulliok, and Syama Charan 
Mulliok, who were distinguished by their numerous acts of public spirit. 
The seven tanks, called Gupta Biindavan,’* well-known to all Europeans,* 
was founded by them, and is now owned by Baba Nanda Lai Mullick, 
son of Syama Oharan Mullick, the only male representative of Rup Lul 
Mullick’s family. The grand reception of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh was held in the above villa in 1868, by the eitte 
of the native community, and it is worth mentioning, that His Royal 
Highness was quite pleased with the site of the garden and the tanks. 

Nimai Charan Mullick, the second son of Nayan Chand Mullick, 
was born at Calcutta, Barabazar (formerly known as Kamal Nayan’s 
Ber) in 1736. He was an accomplished gentleman, au(P was well 
versed in the Bengali, English, and Persian languages. He was also 
an orthodox Hindu. He inherited from his father about forty laMe 
of Rupees which he greatly enhanced by his own exertions. He mar- 
ried the sister of Ganga Bishnu Mullick and Ram Krishna Mulfick of 
Pathuriaghata ; the former was the grandfather of the late Bir 
Narsing Mull^pk, and the latter the grandfather of Raja Rajendra 
Mullick Bahadur of Ghorebagan, Calcutta. Niinai Charan built a 
temple at Ballablipur, and took part with his brother Gaur Charan 
Mullick in the erection of an edifice at Kachrapara for Krishnaroyji, 
and left a suilicient fund in the late Supreme Court for the support i)f 
these religious institutions. He performed several religious acts, such 
as, Chaitanya Mangal Gan, Parayan, Tidat, at an enormous cost 
by distributing on each occasion pearls and goldeq necklaces, silver 
plates, and other valuable articles to Brahmins, Gosvamies, &c., and 
feeding a large number of beggars who received small amount of cash 
besides clothes. His generosity, indeed, was manifested most strikingly ^ 
in liberating all Civil prisoners for debts who happened to be in Jail 
under judgments of the Small Cause Court, on the occasion of his pala, 
or term of Sri Sri Singhahahini Puja, He died in November 1807, at 
the age of 71 leaving upwards of three krors of Rupees, besides landed 
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property, Talulcs, &c. He had two daug^hters, and eight sons, m., 
Ram Oopal Mellick, Ram Ratan Mullick, Ram Tana Mullick, Ram 
Kanie Mullick, Ram Mohan MiiUick, Hira Lai Mallick, Sarup Chandra 
Mnllick, and Mati Lai Mullick. 

( 1 ) . — Ram Gopal Mullick, the eldest son of Nimai Charan Mullick, 

r 

was born in 1769. He established a family idol Sri Sri Badka Govindoji 
in the year 1825. He was an honorary arbitrator of many cases and 
his decisons were always considered to bo fair and satisfactory by the 
parties concerned. In 1830, he was elected Chairman of the Dharma 
Sam held at the premises of Bhavani Charan Benerji of Surtibagan, 
Calcutta. He died in 1833, leaving Babus Bir Charan Mullick, 
Adaityo Charan Mullick, and others. 

(2) . — Bam Ratan Mullick, the second son of Nimai Charan Mullick, 
expended a large sum in celebrating the marriage ceremony of his son 
Pitambar^ullick ; on which occasion, it is said, that some of the 
Calcutta roads were sprinkled with the best rose-water. He was 
known to have distributed a large quantity of broad-cloth to the 
Brahman’s and poor in the year 1810, which cost him a very large 
amount. It is said, however, that he sulfercd an immense loss in 
carrying on the Salt monopoly and other speculations. He died in 
1841. ^ 

(H).— Ram Tanu Mullick, the third son of Nimai Charan Mullick, 
was favorably known in his time for his good deeds. He died in 1853, 
leaving two sons, Rama Natli Mullick and Loke Nath Mullick. The 
farmer died in 1865, leaving three sons, Babus Kali Charan Mullick, 
Bhagavatl Charan Mullick, and Blnoda Bihaii Mullick. Baba Bhagavati 
Oharan is an Honorary Magistrate of the 24-Pargaunas and received a 
certificate of honoi: at the proclamation of Her Majesty the Empress 
of India, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 1877. 

(4).— Ram Kanie Mullick, the fourth son of Nimai Charan 
Mullick, suffered severe losses in the Opium trade. He died on the 2nd 
August 1827. His grandsons Babus Ganga Navayan Mullick, Nakur 
Chandra Mullick, Dhananjoy Mullick, Sham Chaiid Mullick, Narsing 
Das Mullick, and others are the present rapreseritatives of his family. 
Babu Ganga Narayau Mullick is known for erecting a Math at *Puri 
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(Jagannath) for public use out of the fund deposited byjiis great- 
grand-father Nimai Charan Mullick. • 

(5^.-— Bam Mohan Mullick, the fifth son of Nimai Charan Mullicfci 
was born at Calcutta in October 1779. He was widely famous for his 
purity of character, kind-heartedness, learning, and vast experience in^ 
medicine and in astrology. He was versed in Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Urdu, besides possessing a little knowledge of English. He 
was an eminent banker, and had acquired a large fortune. On inheriting 
the vast estate of his father, he was not unmindful of improving the 
charitable institutions established by his ancestors. As is customary 
with this family, Bam Mohan Mullick held from time tb time (t. e.,) 
according to his palas or terms, the Durga Puja of the family Goddess 
Singhahahini Devi with great eclat and expense; and liberated on 
every occasion the Civil prisoners of the Small Cause Court from Jail. 
He became more famous in 1813 by performing one of the most 
remarkable religious acts, called the reading of the Ashtadash or eighteen 
Puranaa, This ceremony continued for three months, and on which 
occasion he fed a large number of men and distributed at the same time 
clothes and shawls, pearl-necklaces, silver dishes, &c., to the Brahmans 
and Gosvamies. In his time the condition of the Strand Bank was most 
wretched anc^^ great inconvenience was felt by the people** of the 
Northern Division of Calcutta, who used to go to bathe daily in the 
river. To obviate this, he craised a bathing Ohat to be built at an 
enormous cost in IS-^o, which, still stands near theHughli bridge. The 
site of the Ohat being on the Municipal ground, ho gave in exchange 
a valuable landed property of his own in Clive Street. This Ohat was 
dedicated to his father Nimai Charan Mullick. He had one daughter, 
and five sons, viz., Babus Dwarka Nath Mullick, Tarak Nath Mullick 
Pre*m Nath Mullick, Bhola Nath Mullick, and Hara Nath Mullick. 
It is said, that he expensed very large sums ou the occasion of 
the marriage ceremonies of his children. He died at the advanced « 
age of 85 years on the 17th December 1863, leaving three surviying 
sons, Babus Tarak Nath Mullick, Prem Nath Mullick, and Bhola 
Nath Mullick, who jointly expensed a largo sum in performing 
his Sradha ceremony. 
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(•),'*pwirlai Natb Mallick, the eldest son of Bam Mohan Mulliok, pre- 
deceased his father in 1858, leaving an adopted son, Baba Atal Bihari Molliok. 

( (b.)— Tarak Nath Mulliok, the second son of Ram Mohan Mallick, died two 
years after the demise of his father in 1866, leaving five sons, vig,, Babus Braja 
Nath Mnllibk, Jodn Nath Mallick, Baiknntha Nath Mulliok, Barendra Nath 
^MuUick, and Devendro Nath Mallick • 

(o.>— Baba Prem Nath Mallick, the third son of Ram Mohan Mallick, was 
bom in November 1814 He, in concert with his fourth brother, Babu Bhola Nath 
Mallick, has repaired the cook-room attached to the temple of Jagannath, (Puri) 
and improved several religious institations established by his ancestors. Both of 
them have jointly purchased one three-storied stone built Kunjahati at Brindavan 
near Goverdhone Dhareh, formerly called Baneilal Gosvamie’s Bavili (i. c.,) house. 
Baba Prem Nath Mallick is a Hindu of the true type and devotes much of his 
time to religions exercises. He has three sons, viz., Babas Prasad Das Mallick, 
Nitya Lai Mullick, and Manu Lai Mallick. Babu Prasad Das Mallick is the 
eathusiastic Secretary of the Family Literary Club, established by his exertion 
some 22 years ago. He bears all the expenses of the Club, and takes great 
Interest in its improvement. 

(d.)^Baba Bhola Nath Mullick, the fourth son of Ram Mohan Mallick, was 
bora in December 1816. He is versed in Bengali, Sanskrit and English. He can 
eompose Bengali verses with great facility. He is social and always in the habit 
of distributing alms and clothes to the poor. He has a son, named Babu Balai 
Ghand Mullick, a young man of simple habits. 

(e.)--,Hara Nath Mullick, the youngest son of Ram Mohan Mullick, also 
died during his father^s life-time in 1848, leaving two inteliigenfisons, vm;., Babus 
Tulsi Das Mullick and Mahesh Chandra Mullick. 

(6.) — Hira Lai Mullick, the sixth son of Nimai Charan Muilick, 
died in the Rower of his age leaving tour daughters, viz,^ Srimaties 
'Bdhgahmaai Dasi, Joymani Dasi, Apurna Dasi, and Navin Kuinari 
Dasi. The second left two issues, viz,^ Babus Hari Das Datta, and 
Binghi Das Datta, of whom the former died leaving an adopted 
son. 

(7.) — Sarup Ohancira Mullick, the seventh son of Nimai Gharan 
Mullick, was a good scholar ic Bengali and English. He had compiled 
^ two Bengali no^el8> He died in 1848, leaving two sons Babus Nitya 
Nanda Mullick and Chaitanya Gharan Mullick. The latter died in 1875, 
leaving an adopted son, Babu Jogendra Nath Mullick. 

(8.)— Mati Lai Mullick, the eighth son of Nimai Gharan Mulliok 
built a Kunjahati . at Brindavan. Se spent large sums in rewarding 
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Brahmans for tlie recitation of the Furanat^ anfl in the performance of 
the Puja of the Goddess Sri Sri Singhahahini Devi as alao of his newlj- 
established idol Sri Sri Radha Shamji, He died in 1846, leaving Ai 
adopted son, Baba Jadu Lai Muliick. The widow of Mati Lai Mnlliok 
built a Kunjahati at Mahesb, where poor people are daily fed. 

Babu Jadu Lai Mulliok has regularly performed several religions 
rites since *the demise of his father up to the present time. In 1878, he 
performed the TtUa and Paragan of his mother at a large expense. He 
is an Honorary Magistrate of Calcutta and 24-PargannnB, and a mem- 
ber of the British Indian Association, and is known to many, as an 
educated and intelligent nobleman of very good character. * He received 
a certificate of honor at the Darbor, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title Empress of India,** 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Babu Jadu Lai Muliick gave on Saturday afternoon, the 10th 
January 1880, a veiy pleasant Garden party to his distinguished 
European and Native friends of Calcutta at his magnificent villa at 
Dhakhinesvar, situated on the banks of the river Hughli. Sir Bicbard 
Garth, Mr. W. M. Souttar, Mr. A. Mackenzie, the Hon’ble Mr. 
C. T. Buckland, the Hon’ble Mr. Inglis, the Hon’ble Mr. Colvin, the 
Hon’ble Mr. ^ield, Mr. Peacock, the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore, c. s. i., Maharaja Kamal Krishna Bahadur, Maharaja 
Narendra Krishna Bahadur, Dr. Bajendra Lala Mitter, o. x. n., the 
Hon’ble Bai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, o. i. b., and several others were 
present on the occasion. As an additional feature on the occadoix, they 
were treated to a pleasant steamer excursion from the Mayo Hospital 
Ghat to Dakhineavar, and back. Both the European and Native guests 
of the Babu were provided with substantial and splendid refreshments. 
TheV all seemed to have been quite pleased to witness the NauteheSf^ 
athletic sports, tasteful decoration of the garden with flags and banners^ 
illuminations and fireworks. . •* 

XYII— BABU8 NANDA LAL BOSE AND PA8TJPATI NAIIH 
BOSE, BAGBAZAR. 

Thbbb two respeotable Zamindara are 24th in descent from 
Daaaarat Bose. The, ore the eons of the late MadharOhandra Bose and 
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grandsoQi;^ of the late Jagat Chandra Bose, a distinguishedf member of the 
old Bose family of Knntapakur, Sbambnzar, Calcutta. Madhav 
Ciiandra Bose wa» married to the daughter of the late Rai Nilmoni 
Milter, son of Bai Ram Sundar Mitter, belonging to the Mitter 
Zamindar family of Baraset in Zilla 24t-PargannaB. Madhav Chandra 
Vho was extremely pious, honest and simple died in June 1859, leaving 
behind him three sons, Babus Mahendra Nath Bose, Nanda'^Lal Bose, 
and Pasupati Nath Bose. It was through the indefatigable exertions 
of the eldest son, that this branch of the Bose family has come to 
enjoy the income of a large Zainiudari, situated in theDistrict of Gya. 
He extricated it from numerous difficulties and law-suits, in which it 
waa involved after the death of his maternal aunt from whom he as 
well as his brothers, Babus Nanda Lai Bose and Pasupati Nalh Bose, 
inherited the estate. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Bose was endowed with many good qualities. 
He was very kind, honest, and upright. He always found pleasure in 
doing good to his neighbours in every way. He assisted his friends 
with his purse and good advice, and was never absent from their bed- 
side in times bf sickness. He died on the 16th August 1874 from the 
effects of diabetes. His two brothers Babus Nanda Lai Bose and 
Pasupati Nath Bose, tlie present representatives of the family are 
known to many as intelligent, kind-hearted, and colirtoouB gentlemen. 

Babu Nanda Lai Bose has four sous, viz., Babus Binoda Bihari 
Bose, Bipin Bihari Bose, Banka Bihaii Bose, and Bon Bihari Bose. 


XVIII.— PIRIT RAM MAR’S FAMILY, JANBAZAR. 

The late Babu Pirit Ram Mar, by caste a Kaibatyo^ acquired great 
wealth by trade, and purchased the Zumindari of ** Parganna Mokim- 
pur,” lying to the east of the Naral Sub-Division, when it was disposed 
of as part of the estate belonging to the Nattor Raj Family. Pirit 
Bam built several houses in the English quarter of Calcutta, and died^ 
leaving his only surviving son, Raj Chandra Mar. 

The late Babu Raj Chandra Mar did much good to the Hindu 
eitizena of Calcutta by constructing a house for the moribund in Nimtala 
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situated on the Strand. He built also two beautiful Okats in Oaloutta^ 
known as Bahu% Ohat and Hat Khola Ghoit^ for the usS of the publio. 
He died leaving two daughters and his widow Basmoni (coinmonly known 
as Rani Basmoni) ^ who became the sole represen tatiTe of the family and 
managed the estates through her own skill and capacity for business. 
Ba«^raoni v^as a very kind-hearted and intelligent woman, and of all her 
charitable institutions the Alms House attached to the Namratna 
(nine temples) at Dhakhinesvar is the principal one. She was followed 
by her two dad^hteus Padma Man! Dasi and Jagadamva Dasi. The 
former died in 1878 and left three sons, viz.^ Babus Qanes Chandra 
Das, Balie Chandra Das, and Sita Nath Das. The latW has only 
one son, named Trailokya Nath Biswas. 


XIX.— DEWAN RADHA MADHAV BENERJT’S FAMILY, 
JORABAGAN. 

Dewait Rabha Madhav Benebji, second son of Ram Sundar 
Benerji, and great grandson of Raja Rama Nanda Benerji, first ^came 
from Ketiati, a village situated in the District of the 24-Parganna8 and 
settled at Calcutta. Ho made his fortune by holding the post of 
Dewan under Government in the Opium Factory at Patna. ^Having 
had a good command over the English and Persian languages he was 
highly respected by both the European and Native communities of 
Calcutta. Ho was known also to be an orthodox Hindu famous for his 
several charitable and religious acts. He dedicated a Bathing Gk<dtt 
now existing in Nimtala, to Lord William Bentiuck, the then Governor 
General of India, and where he also constructed a temple for the 
Goddess Anfindamoyi, which is at present considered to be one of the 
oldest religious iiibtitutions in Calcutta. 

Dewan Radha Madhav Beneiji left landed property in Calcutta 
and its suburbs, Zamindaries in several Districts of Qrusa, and immense 
wealth to his five sons, viz., Nava Kristo Beneiji, Qopal Krifto 
benerji, Sambhu Kristo Beneiji, Siv Kristo Benerji, and Tara Kristo 
Beneiji, of whom the first, fourth, and fifth had no issue. His second 
and third sons had each of them two daughters. 

10 
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Babu Si? Kristo Beneiji, the fourth eon of Oewan Badha 
Madhav BenSrji, who survived dl his other brothers adopted Baba 
Nani Mohan Benerji, the present representative of the family. Baba 
Siv- Kristo was known in Calcutta as an inflaential Zamindar.* He 
, received a very good English education and with it a strong spice of 
European energy and spirit. His name is familiar to all for his extreme 
fondness for horses as also for cariiages of various descriptions. He 
was at one time the best rider in Calcutta, and it is a well-known fact 
that he used to whip almost every one who c^me across his Fh&eton 
when he went out driving ; on which account ho was much disliked 
by many and had even some moat bitter enemies. He, however, soon fell 
from his high independent position and respectability. Being impli- 
cated in a forgery case relative to his own ancestral property be was 
transported for fourteen years ; but while returning from Port Blair on 
being liberated at the expiration of the term of his sentence, he died 
unfortunately in the steamer. Prior to his transportation, he like the 
late Dewan Eristo Bam Bose of Shambazar, made some provision to 
celebfate annually the tinih Jattra of Jagannath at Mahesh, a village 
situated near Sirampur in the District of Hughli His adopted son, 

, Babu Nani Mohan Benerji, bears an excellent character, and though, a 
young man, has a fair knowledge of the English, Bengali, Sanskrit, and 
Persian languages. Babu Nani Mohan strictly observes the tenets of 
Hinduism. He has two infant sons. 


XX.— MAHARAJA RAJ BALLABH’S FAMILY, 
BAGBAZAB. 

Maharaja Raj Ballabh Bahadur, Rai Rayan, by caste a 
Eayastha, was the son of Maharaja Durlabh Bam, who was employed 
by the Muhammadan Government as BaJcshi or Pay Master of the 
Suhadar's forced in Bengal long before Suraja-ud-Dowla was installed 
as ^ Nawab Nazim of the Province of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Maharaja Durlabh Ram, was the son of Maharaja Janaki Bam, who 
belonged to a respectable Shorn Family of Bengal, and was appointed 
iSW&CMiar of Patna by the Emperor of Delhi. 
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Makaraja Ballabh, through the powerful influence of ]}is father 
and grand-father, secured a berth of much respectability and honor under 
the Nawab Nazim. -He was invested with the insignia of Bai Bayafl, 
(t. e.,) Financial Minister, and was Keeper of the Beal of the 
Khalsa and holder of a Jaghir in Murshidabad under Nawab Suraja-ud- 
Dowla. He rendered eminent services to Lord Olive on the early * 
settlement of the British Power in India. 

After the battle of Flassey and death of that tyranical Sovereign 
the infamous Suraja-ud-Dowla, Maharaja Baj Ballabh came to Calcutta, 
and resided at Bagbazar in Sutanuti. About this time, Lord Clive 
proposed to offer him some valuable presents for the most distinguished 
services he had rendered to the Hon’ble East India Company, but 
Maharaja Baj Ballabh was so proud of his position that he declined to 
accept anything as a reward. He was for sometime an Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Hon’ble East India Company. Ho 
erected a Bathing Okat at Bagbazar, still known as ** Maharaja Baj 
Ballabh’s OJiat, and there is a Street still existing after his name as 
** Baja Baj Ballabh’s Street.’’ He died leaving as his heirs the widow of 
his son Baja Makunda Ballabh, and Babu Easi Prasad MitteV and 
others, the issues of his sister. 

Baja Gaur Ballabh, the adopted son of Baja Makunda Ballabh, 
left a son, named Bukmini Ballabh, who is at present residing at 
Bagbazar, but in reduced circumstances. 

Babu Easi Prasad Mitter left two sons, Rai Ram Prasad Mitter 
Bahadur, who served Government as Superintendent of Tosakhaea apd 
is now a pensioner ; and Babu Gopal Lai Mittei*, a Pleader of the High 
Court. Bai Bam Prasad Mitter Bahadur resides at Shambazar, 
Calcutta. He received the title of ‘‘ Bai Bahadur” from Government on 
tho *18th February 1862, in recognition of his good and valuable 
services. 

XXL -BAM DULAL DEY’8 FAMILY, SIMLA. 

Babu Ram Dulal Dey, better known as Dulal Sircar, was 
one of the rare individuals who rose from the lowest circumstances 
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conceivable to the higheet pinnacle of wealth and fame. Hia father, 
Balaram Sircar^, by caste a Kayastha, lived in a village called Rekjanie, 
diose by Dum Dum, and earned his bread by teaching the rudiments of 
Bengali writing to the children of the neighbouring agriculturists. 
During one of the depredations of the Mahrattas ( 175 1-5 i), Balaram 
* had to leave his home with his wife, who was enceinte at the time ; and 
who gave birth to the future millionaire in a lonely place. Bam Dulal 
lost his parents in a short time, and was taken charge of by his maternal 
grandfather who used to live by begging. His maternal grandmother, 
after years of privation and degrading manual labor, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the situation of a cook in the house of Babu Madan Mohan Datta, the 
rich merchant, where Ram Dulal was also allowed to remain. There he 
obtained, along with the sons of his patron, a knowledge of the Verna- 
culars, and also a smattering of English such as was suflicient to enable 
him to talk with Ship-Captains, Mates, &c. He was first employed by 
Madan Babu as a bill collecting sircar, on a salary of Ks. 5 per mensem, 
and his satisfactory conduct, while in this post, was rewarded by pro- 
motion to that of a ship-sircar, on 10 Rupees a month. It was at this 
time that he had to attend, on behalf of his master, one of the auebiou- 
sales of Messrs. Tulloh Co., where he took it to his head to buy off 
the wreck of a ship, for Rs, 14,000. When, on completing the transac- 
tion and paying the purchase money ho was about to leave the premises, 
an Englishman, who knew the value of the ship and of its contents 
better than any one else, came over and bargained with him for the transfer 
of th^ sale in consideration of the payment of a sum a little less than 
a lokh of Rupees. This sum Ram Dulal handed over to bis emplo^^er, 
considering him to be its rightful owner, but Mudau Babu became so 
highly pleased with his honesty and conscientiousness, that he ordered 
him to take the whole amount. This money was the keystone tb all 
Bam Dulal’s future prosperity. He soon commenced the business of 
Agent to American merchants, and set up the firm which is now styled 
Messrs. Asutosh Dey and Nephew, and which is now conducted by the 
surviving brothers of the late Babu Dayal Ghand Mitter of Calcutta. He 
was also banian to the firm of Messrs. Fuirlie Fergusson k Go. At this 
time he attained the zenith of prosperity. His credit in the market was 
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unlimited. His name inspired confidence and respect in the hea|*ts of all. 
His charity and liberality were unparalleled. His kindness^, piety, and hu- 
mility proverbial. His gratitude to the family of his patron was truly 
remarkable. At a meeting in the Town Hall, held to raise subscrip- 
tions for the mitigation of famine in Madras, he paid down a lahh of 
Rupees in coin on the spot. He paid Rs. 30,000 towards the esta- 
blishment of the Hindu College. He used to set aside 70 Rupees a day 
for the relief of distressed persons who applied to him at his office. 
He kept in his pay three native physicians wich instructions to visit 
the sick poor and administer to them medicines and medical comforts 
at his expense. He opened an Atithisala (Asylum) at Belgatchia, where 
alms were liberally distributed to the needy. This institution is still 
doing itM work. Ram Dulal also established 13 temples of Siva at 
Benares, the ceremony of the consecration of which was performed at a 
cost of Rs. 2,22,000. Iii the 69th year of his age, he had an attack 
of paralysis from which he recovered, but from that time his consti- 
tution became entirely enervated ; and in the 73rd year of his age, ho 
breathed his last (Ist April 1825). His Shrad was performed on a 
scale of grandeur — the whole expense, amounting to nearly five 
lakhs of Rupees. He had two wives, one of whom died leaving 
no child, and the other was the mother of five girls and twO boys^ 
Asutosh and Pramatlia Nath. These two brothers (who were exten- 
sively known as Satu Babu and Latu Babn, respectively), kept up 
the name of their great father to a considerable extent. Asutosh 
alias Satu Babu established religious and charitable institutionSj at 
Puri or Jaganuatli and several other places in North-Western Pro- 
vinces. He was a great lover of music and was in his time one of the 
best players on the sitar. Musicians from various parts of the country 
flocAced round him and were liberally encouraged. Pramatha Nath 
alias Latu Babu was celebrated for his physical strength and thorough 
business habits. The brothers were so charitable and luxurious, that 
they were everywhere known as the Bab us” of Bengal — the term Babu, 
signifying diifercntly from the present time, a gentleman who has 
reached the acme of wealth ^nd fame. Asutosh had a son, named 
(liris Chandra, who died during the life-time of hia father, leaving two 
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daughterly. Aentosh also left two daughters, one the mother of Charu 
Ohandra and Sarat Chandra, and the other, the wife of O. 0. Datta, Esq., 
of Rambagan. Of Pramatha Nath*s two widows each has adopted a 
son— Monmatha Nath and Anath Nath. The vast wealth of Ram Dulal 
(who is said to have left one kror and 23 lakh& of Rupees) was so 
thoroughly enjoyed by his sons that it has dwindled down considerably 
both for this reason as well as for the estravagance of his Accessors 
and loss in commercial speculations. Many a rich house in Calcutta 
has now sprung up from the ruins of his enormous estate. 


XXIL— BABU RAM GOPAL GHOSE, TON TONIA. 

Babu Ram Gopal Ghose, by caste a Kayastha, was the son 
of Govinda Chandra Ghose, who was a tradesman and the Calcutta 
Agent to His Highness the Maharaja of Kuch Behar. He was born 
in Calcutta in October 1815, and acquired an elementary English 
education in Mr. Bherbourne's School. When thirteen years of age he 
was admitted into the Hindu School, where he made an extraordinary 
progress under the nble tuition of Mr. H. L. V. Derozio. Bad circums- 
tances, however, obliged him to leave the College in quest of a berth 
and he fras successful in obtaining one under Mr. Joseph, a Jewish 
merchant, at the strong recommendation of David Hare. 

Babu Ram Gopal pleased his master so much by the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, and by preparing an account of the indigenous 
products and manufactures of Bengal and its export trade, that when 
Mr. Jose])h went for sometime to England he conhded the charge of 
his 6rm to him. Babu Ram Gopal, managed the business so carefully, 
that he shewed considerable balance of profit to his master when he 
returned to India. Shortly after, Mr. Kelsall joined Mr. Joseph aa 
his partner, but Babu Ram Gopal remained as their assistant. When 
^ Mr. Joseph retired, Mr. Kolsnil took Babu Ram Gopal as his partner, 
and^t'ie firm was then st^ led Messrs. Kelsall and Ghoso. Owing to 
come misunderstanding with Mr. Kelsall, Babu Ram Gopal dissolved bis 
partnership with him in tlie year 1846, and retired with a large sum 
of Rs. 2,00,000. About this time the second J udgeship of the Small 
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Oause Court was offered to him by Government, but he deQ^ined the 
office as he had determined within himself ** not to eal the Company’s 
salt." 

Baba Ram Gopal opened a firm of his own and made considerable 
fortune by the export of Arracan rice. He afterw^ards opened branches 
at Akyab^and Rangoon, and his name became so famous among the 
circle of the respectable European merchants that on the 26th 
November 1850, he was elected a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Field afterwards became his partner in the year 1854, 
but he retired after a short time. At the commercial crisis of 1847, 
several firms in Calcutta were abolished in consequence ofi heavy losses, 
but Babii Ram Gopal stood firm. At this crisis he was advised by 
his friends to make a Benami transaction of the bills drawn by him 
on different houses in England with a view to save his firm in the 
event of the bills being dishonored, but in reply he said that *^he would 
rather sell the last rag he had on his back than deceive his creditors 
with such swindling tricks.*’ Babu Ram Gopal, however, was saved 
from the crisis as all his bills were honored in England. This is indeed 
the result of his honesty, moral courage, and uprightness. Durmg the 
course of a few years he became a wealthy man and lived in great res* ^ 
pectability at^ the villa Kamarhati, where he used to entettain his 
friends now and then. Ail this time Babu Ram Gopal was not idle 
in his literary undertakings. He wrote several articles in the Oanenashan 
on the Indian Transit Duties under the signature of ** Civis.” He edited 
the diglot and started a paper, called the Spectator, and established ihe 
British Indian Society in association with Mr. George Thompson. 
Babu Ram Gopal was a great friend of education and was known to be 
a public-spirited man. Ho co-operated with Mr. David Hare in various 
important matters, encouraged the students of the Hindu College by 
gifts and prizes, evinced great interest in the Medical College, and assisted 
Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore towards sending four students to England for ^ 
education on different professions. At the request of the Hon’blo 
Mr. Bethune he accepted a seat in the council of education in September, 
1845, and assisted tn inaugurating the grant-in-aid i^stem in Bengal. 

He also helped the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune in the establishment of a 
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Female ^School at Calcutta, and offered his best suggestions to 
Dr. Mouat on the subject of establishing Universities. He took a great 
delight in politics, advocated the introduction of Railways into India 
and interfered in favor of the widow marriage movement. “ At a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta for doing honor to Lord 
Hardinge he carried his proposition of erecting a statue to him against 
the three eloquent Barristers of the time Messrs. Turton, Dickens and 
Hume. The next day the John Bull ^ made the startling announce- 
ment that a young Bengali orator had floored three English Barristers,” 
and called him the * Indian Demosthenes.’ 

The speech he delivered at the Charter meeting held at the Town 
Hall in July 1853 was lauded by the Times as a ' master-piece of oratory.’ 
Mr. Hume, Editor of the Indian Meld^ highly praised his speech on 
the occasion of the Queen’s Proclamation and remarked that if Babu 
Ram Gopal had been an Englishman, he would have been knighted by 
the Queen. Babu Ram Gopal was expelled from the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society on account of his Black Act Speech. He now wrote a 
powerful pamphlet in reply to his opponents. Dr. John Grant would 
not at first believe that it was an unaided production of a native. For 
his celebrated speech at the Calcutta Justices’ meeting on the Burning 
Qhat qdestion he will ever be held in grateful remembrance by the 
Hindu Community. As a speaker and writer he had a singular com- 
mand of pure idiomatic English, and he so thoroughly identified 
himself with the subject he discussed or advocated that it was'difficult to 
believe;, that English thought and expressions were foreign to him, and 
that he had not been brought up iu the English household. Mr. Cochrane 
on one occasion remarked that he seldom listened to any one who 
was more eloquent, never to one who was more zealous than Babu 
Ram Gopal was in advocating all measures which had any tendency to 
benefit his countrymen.” Babu Ram Gopal was a member of the Bengal 
Legislative^CouKcil,. an Honorary Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace 
for, Calcutta, a Fellow of the Calcutta University, Member of the 
British Indian Association and President of the District Charitable 
Society. He was also a member of the Police Coilimittee of ISiiS, of 
the Small Pox Committee of 1 850, of the Central Committees for the 
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collection of works of industry and arts for tbe London Exhibition 
of 1851^ and the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, and of the Bengal 
Agrionltnral Exhibition of 1864. Both the Government and the respect- 
able European gentlemen entertained a very high opinion of Baba 
Bam Gopal’s intrinsic merits. When the Hon’blo Prasanna Kumar ^ 
Tagore, C. s. t., gave a farewell dinner to Mr. Theodore Dickens, he 
asked him whether he would object to his inviting Baba Ram Gopal. 
He said, * No, not at all.* Notwithstanding his old political enmities 
ho proposed Babu Ram Gopal’s health and in an eulogistic speech 
remarked that he was the only man ht to take the position of the 
leader of the Hindu Oommunity.” * 

Babu Ram Gopal who naturally possessed a kind heart, bequeathed 
by will a princely donation of Rs. 40,000 to the Calcutta University and 
Rs. 20,000 to the District Charitable Society, and released his friends 
from debts which they owed to him to the extent of Rs. 40,000. Babu 
Ram Gopal Ghose, who was a great benefactor and an honor to our coun- 
try, died on the 25th January 1868 deeply lamented by the rich and the 
poor. He left no sons but a married daughter who died leaving issue. 


XXIIL— DEWAN RAM LOCH AN GHOSE’B FAMILY, 
PATHURIAGHATA. 

Ram Loouan Gnosn, from whom the history of this family is 
here traced, had a brother, named Eriparam, who was a very wealthy 
man, but whoso family is now extinct. Ram Lochan, by caste»a 
Kayastha, was a Sircar to Lady Hastings. He was also a favorite of 
Warren Hastings, and was generally called as his Dewan. Ho had an 
active hand in the making of the decennial settlement. He amassed a 
vast*amount of wealth, and left three sous, Siv Narayan, Dev Narayan, 
and Ananda Narayan, all of whom were well known influential 
Zamindars. Babus Kali Prasanna, Durga Prasanna, and Guru Prasanna 
are the sons of Siv Narayan and represent this branch of the family. 
The late Babu Kliclat Chandra was the son of Dev Narayan (who was 
celebrated for his piety, charity and liberality), and was a respectable 
citizen of Calcutta. lie was an Honoraiy Magistrate and a Justice of 
11 
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tUe Peace. He used to celebrate the anniversary of his birth -day with 
eclat, 11c wua an active momber of the Sanatan Dharm% R,Akshini 
Sava and was an orthodox Hindu. He has left an adopted son. 
Anaiida Narayan, (the owner of the Bazar at Dharmatala, called after 
his own name, the Ananda Bazar), left three sons, Bahus Girindra 
Chandra, Nagendra Chandra and Muuiridra Cliandrai of whom the 
second is now dead. 

Rain Prasad, one of the brothers of Dewan Ram Loch an Ghoae, 
left two sons, Ram Narayan and Java Narayan. The former had two 
sons, Raj Ballabh and Ram Chandra. Ram Chandra left two issues, 
Balms Kaila'i Chandra and Hari Mohan (both lovers of music — the latter 
is still living). Babu Nava Krishna, the son of Babu Kailas Chandra, is 
a Well-educated gentleman. Babu Sambhii Nath, the son of Jaya 
Narayan, was a Doputy^Magistrate and Deputy Collector. It is believed 
that he discovered the Arrowroot plant in Birblium, and had it cultivated 
in that District. He had a good knowledge of the art of Agriculture. 
Ilis son, Babu Prasauna Kumar, was a member of the Maharaja of 
Bardwau’s Council. 


XXiy.~RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY’S FAMILY, BUKEA’S 

STREET. 

RA.fA Ram Mohan Rov, son of Ram Kaiifca Rai, was born at 
lladhanagore, Zilla Bardwan,in 1774. Having acquired at home a good 
knowledge of Bengali, he wcMit to Patna where he learnt Persian and 
studied Geometry and Aristotle’s writiuga in Arabic, He thou travelled 
to Benares where he lived for some years and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit. When only HJ years of age ho wrote against 
the Idolatrous system of the fliiidus and went up to Thibet wliere 
he studied Buddhism and closely examined inuclt of the Lama form of 
the creed. He j’cturned home when only 22 years old and commenced to 
study English, which he learnt with great accuracy and made a wonderful 
progress within a very short time. In 1803, he lost Jii« fathev* and was 
obliged to serve as a clerk under Mr. John Digby, Collector of 
ITuiierorp. Mr, Diirhy appreciated his merits and soQu promoted him to 
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the position of bewan. During h!s toriuro of this pt)st ho amassed some 
wealth and hecama a landlord ot‘ property yielding an inc<>nie of Kupees 
10,000 a year. Ho then turned his mind to the study of the highA’ 
branches of Mathematics and to a knowledge of the Latin language 
and literature. From Hiingporc he was ii ausfcMTed to Ilumgarh and 
Bhagalpur, where he resided for soniotiine ; oventually settling at * 
Calcutta about the year 1814. Hia works in Persian, Arabic, and 
Bengali against the Idolatry of all nations raised such an ilUfueling 
against him that lie was deserted by all except a few of his European 
frieiiiis. He boiv also with patience the strong rcproadies of his mother 
as also of his countrymen at largo. • 

With a view to study the Scriptures ho learned Greek and Hebrew, 
and published an anonymous work in English, Sanskrit, and Bengali, 
entitled The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 'peace and Happiness.*’ 
Several criticisms of this work by Dr. Marsiiman appeared in the 
Friend of India, to which Raja Ram Mohan Roy gave from time to 
time very able replies under the designations of A Friend to Truth,” 

** Second Appeal,” and “Final Appeal.” The Raja, was however, spoken 
of by the Indian Gazette as a man who was distinguished among his 
own people, by caste, rank, and respectability ; and amongst all men he 
must ever be distinguished for his philanthropy, his great learning aud 
his intellectual ascendancy in general.” With regard to the controversy 
which arose on the publication of the liaja’s work, “ The Precepts of 
Jesus,” the Editor also remarked that 'Mt still further exhibited the 
acuteness of his mind, the logical power of his intellect, and the^uufi- 
valled good temper with which he could argue,” it roused up “ a most 
gigantic combatant in the theological field — a combatant who, we are 

constrained to say, has not yet met with his match here.’* 

*Raja Ram Mohan Roy advocated the cause of Female Education, 
and considered polygamy a crime punishable by law and translated the 
Bedanta in Hindustani, Bengali, and English. When Sir Edward 
Hyde East first referred to the project for the establishment of the 
Hindu College, some of the native gentry refused to give it any support, 
if Raja Ram Mohan co-operated in it. Knowing that his interference 
would altogether mar the pros[>ects of his beloved countrymen, the Raja 
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cheerfully gave up his connection and established an English School of 
his own. He , had also started a Press, called Unitarian Press, for the 
purpose of publishing his own works. In 1820, he published a short 
treatise in Bengali and English, called Conference between an Advocate 
for, and an opponent of, the Practice of Burning Widows alive.” Two 
' years after he published another work on the same subject which he 
inscribed to the Marchioness of Hastings. But it was not,' however, 
till 1829, that Lord William Bentinck abolished the rite of Sati and 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy in spite of the risk of loosing his caste joined 
in a deputation which was to present that great Governor General an 
address. Hc^ established the Brahma Samaj in 1828, wrote several 
papers and works on Brahminism, and composed several songs in Bengali 
which are still known as the best congregational music of our country. 
He assisted Dr. Duff in his educational schemes and gave Eustace Carey 
a piece of land for a School. 

In the year 1826-27, Col. Lachlan, who was deputed by the Socieis 
came to Calcutta, and delivered to the Raja a Diploma of the 
Honorary Membership of that learned Society; his health having 
previously been proposed from the Chair at the Anniversary of the 
Britisli and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The Raja had for a long time cherished a desire to visit England 
which was at last fulfilled. The Emperor of Delhi conferred on him 
by firman the title of Raja and sent him on the 15th November 1830, 
as an ambassador to the King of England to appeal for the settle- 
ment fOf some pecuniary claims. He reached Liverpool on the 18th 
April 1831, and was respectfully treated by William Rathbone, Esqr., 
Dr. Bpurzheim, Mr. Roscoc, and several other gentlemen. ''On 
his departure for London, he carried with him a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Roscoe to Lord Brougham. His visit to England was at a 
period peculiarly important.^ In 1831-32 a Committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting on the afiairs of India, and in 1838 a bill on that 
subject was introduced into Parliament. Hence his time and thoughts 
were continually occupied with the proceedings of the Government and 
with affording information and advice whenever they were required. 
Frequently the Raja was seen within the precincts of both the Houses 
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of Parliament.” He wrote several memorials to the Privy Council on 
behalf of the Native Press of India, as also some papers on the working 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and against the Salt Monopoly ift 
India. Ho opposed the appeal made by the orthodox Hindus, against 
the edict of Lprd William Beiitinck prohibiting the revolting practice of 
Bati to the King in Council,” and in consequence the final decision of 
the Privy Council was against them. The Raja was highly honored by 
the Court of Directors and obtained introductions to Religious, Political, 
Social, and Literary institutions, where he warmly discussed on the 
different subjects mooted in a style which was much admired. He was 
invited by His Majesty, the King of England, to the dinne{ which took 
place in celebration of the opening of the London Bridge. On the 
6th July 1833, he was also entertained by tlie Court of Directors in 
the name of the Hon’ble East India Company and warm receptions 
were also given to him by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1832, Raja Ram Mohan Roy visited France and was well 
treated by Louis Philippe. He dined with His Majesty twice.” Here, 

he studied French and returned to London in 1833. At Btafdeton 
Grove, near Bristol, he was warmly received by Miss Castle who placed 
her house at his disposal. Here, he was constantly visited by 
Mr. John Foster and Dr. Carpenter, and received addresses from Ireland, 
Dublin, and other places. He had also ** brought his negociations with 
tl^e Government, on behalf of the Emperor of Delhi to a successful 
close, by a compromise with the ministers of the Crown.” Shortly 
after, he was taken ill, and Doctors Prichard and Carrick attended him 
but to no effect. He died at Bristpl on the 27th September 1833 and a 
cast of his head and face was taken by an Italian who accompanied 
Pugh, a marble mason. Ho was interred on the 18th October 1833, in 
a beautiful spot offered by Miss Castle before whom he had desired 
that in case of his dying in England, a small piece of freehold ground 
might be purchased for his burying place, and a cottage built on it for 
the gratuitious residence of some respectable poor person to take chafge 
of it,” On the 29th of May 1843, the case containing the cofSn was 
removed to the beautiful cemetry of Arnos Yale, near Bristol, where a 
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iitto iiioitumont. wur erected lu the early part ol' the iuiloNviiig year by 
tlie famous Dv^arka Nath Tagore, one of the lliija’b best and must res- 
iveoted friends. 

liiija liam Mohan Roy loft one son, Rama Prasad Roy (generally 
called ilaja Kama Prasad). Rama Prasad was educated in the old 
' Hitidu School and liad a fair knowledge oi‘ the Sanskrit, licitgali, and 
Persian languages, lie possessed several good qualities like his father, 
and enhanced liis paternal estates by his own energy and perseverance. 
He was much respected as the Senior Govern ment Pleader of the High 
Court, and was nominated to be the iirst Native Judge of the same 
Court; but .unfortunatidy he did not live to take his seat on the 
Bench. He left two sons, Babus Hari Mohan Roy and Piyari Mohan 
Roy, who live in their family-house, situated in Sukea s Street, Oalcuttay 
and possess Zamindaries in 21i-Pargannas and some other Districts in 
Bengal. 

XXV.— RASAMAYA DATTA’S FAMILY, RAMBAGAN. 

Tue members of this family are noted for their learning as well 
as foi the highly honorable offices they have held and still hold under 
Government. The father of Nilmaui Datta removed to Calcutta from 
his natiye village in the Hughli District. Nilmani, by caste a Kayastba, 
had three sous, m., Rasamaya, Sri Ram and Pitambar. 

(1 } Rasamaya was a very influential and celebrated man of his time. 
He began life as a Book-keeper to the firm of Messrs. Davidson and Co., 

an^ W0B afterwards appointed a Commissioner of the Court of Requests, 
which designation was subsequently changed to Judge of the Small 
Cause Court.” This was the flrst high j udicial appointment which a 
Native had the honor of holding. He was one of the founders of the 
Hindu College, and was the Secretary to the Council of Education "^and 
of the Sanskrit College. He was also an useful member of the District 
Charitable Society. He loft five sons, viz.^ Eristo Chandra, Kailas 
Chandra, Govinda Chandra, Hara Chandra, and Girls Chandra — ^tho 
lust three of whom are still living and are converts to Christianity. 

Kristo Obandr.i was tor sqmetime an Assistant in the Board of 
Revenue, and was, for a long time, the Khassanchi of the Treasury. He 
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loft two sons, Hem Chandra and Ohara Chandra— the former whom 

succeeded to his father’s place in the Treasury, and, on the abolition of 
that Department, was appointed Bullion-keeper of the Mint and 
o^cio 'rreasurer of tlie Paper Currency Department, and, afterwards, 
a*? well as of the Besevve Treasury — which appointments he still holds 
with great credit. Cham Chandra a B. A., B. L., of the Calcutta* 
I'nivcrsity, was for somcl/ime the Deputy Bullion -keeper of the Mint, 
and is now, upon his return from Knglaiid, practising in the High Court 
as a Barrister. He is a Christian. 

Kailas Chandra used, while at School, to edit a literary periodical, 
called the Hindu Pioneer. He was the Superintendent of the Abkari 
Department, was Deputy Collector of Calcutta, and was, for a short 
time, Officiating Collector. He has left one son — Omesh Chandra, who 
was Actuary of the Government Savings Bank, Vice-Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality, and is at present the Collector of the Corpora- 
tion. He is a fellow of the Calcutta University, an Honorary Magis- 
trate and a Justice of the Peace. He knows French and German very 
well, and is a Cliristian. 

Govinda Chandra— held, respectively the office of a Oeputy 
Magistrate ; Deputy Khazanclii of the Treasury ; Khazanchi for a 
short period after the demise of Kristo Chandra; Actuary of the 
Government Savings Bank ; Head Assistant Government Agency ; and 
Assistant Accountant General (Calcutta and afterwards Bombay). His 
two daughters, Am and Torn, who had accompanied their parents on a 
trip to England and Paris, where they completed their education^ were 
accomplished in English and French and were excellent composers and 
translators of poetical pieces. Their cleverness and intelligence won - 
the admiration of all. Both of them died of one disease (Ptliisis)* 
Govinda Chandra is a thorough master of English, Fivnch, and German 
and knows also the classics. He is remarkably able and intelligent. 
At present he has given up society altogether. He is^iow childless. 

IJara Chandra .served as Deputy Khazanchi Treasury and Actuary 
of th(i Government Saving’s Bank. He has kept up his habit of 
writing, jnid issues now and then religious tracts and pamphlets. 

Giris Chaudrq. hold the Office of Assistant in the Government 
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Agency ^nd also that of Judge's Clerk to the Small Cause Court. He has 
lately come back with his wife from a visit to England. He is childless. 
His poetical eompositions have been highly applauded for the exquisite 
tenderness and beauty of the thoughts and the almost perfect purity 
of their languages. 

^2) Sri Bam, the second son of Nilmani, loft four sons, of whom 
two are living — Sri Krishna and Baj Krishna. The former is a Bullion 
Superintendent in the Mint ; the latter an Assistant in the Muni- 
cipality. 

(3) Pitambar, the third son of Nilmani, was second Deputy 
Khazanclii in the Treasury. He left two sons, Isan Chandra and Sosi 
Chandra. 

Isan Chandra, who served for a long time as Deputy Collector 
(Bevenue Survey), has left three sons. Joges Chandra, the first, is 
an Assistant in the Bengal Secretariat ; Barnes Chandra, the second, 
is a Civilian and stood third in the list of successful candidates. Avi- 
nas Chandra, the third, has, upon his return from England, become a 
Professor in the Hughli College. 

0osi Chandra, the second son of Pitambar, was, for a long tihie a 
highly useful Assistant in the Bengal Secretariat. He has now retired 
on pension, and in consideration of his meritorious services, has been 
made by Government a ** Bai Bahadur” on the 25th April 1873. He 
is also a Justice of the Peace and the author of several English books, 
which have been highly commended for their merits. 

^ may be observed, that Government has always held this family 
in great esteem, and has placed several of its members in posts 
of trust and respectability. The chief traits of character in the mem- 
bers of this family, are, — a habit of study and unwillingness to join 
society. There is scarcely one in the family who is not well edu- 
cated and who has not or does not contribute to the best literary 
periodicals of t)ie day. The Datta Family Album” is a collection 
of the poetical pieces which the members wrote on different occasions. 
On account of their fondness for poetry, Captain Richardson used to 
call this family, a ^'nest of warbling birds.” 
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XXVI.— DEW AN SANTIRAM SINGHI’S PAMIIiy, 
JORA8ANKO. 

Tub prosperity of this family began from the time of Santiram 
Singbi, who was a Dewan to Mr. Middleton and 8ir Thomas 
Bumbold and transacted the business of the District of Patna and , 
Murshidab|id. 

Dewan Santiram^ by caste a Kayastha, was an orthodox Hindu, 
who devoted much of his time to religious pursuits, and dedicated a 
large temple to Siva at Benares. He left two sons, Prankrishna 
Binghi and Jaya Krishna Singhi. The former served as Dewan 
in the General Treasury and left three sons, Baj Krfshna Singhi, 
Nava Krishna Singhi, and Sri Krishna Singhi, and the latter, one sou, 
Nanda Lai Singhi. Baj Krishna Singhi, the eldest son of Pran 
Krishna Singhi, had one son named Mahes Chandra Singhi. Mahoa 
Chandra left one son, Haris Chandra who died leaving his only issue 
Babu Balai Chand Singhi, the present male representative of this 
large and respectable family. Nava Krishna, the second son of Pran 
Krishna, died childless. Sri Krishna, the third son of Pran Krishna, 
left one son, Jadav Krishna, who died leaving one daughter at present 
a shareholder in the large estate of Dewan Santiram Singhi. 

Nanda Lai Singhi, the only sou of Jaya Krishna Singhi, left one 
son, the well-known Kali Prasanua Singhi. Kali Prasanna was well- 
versed in the Sanskrit, Bengali, and English languages, and had a 
great taste for the vernacular literature of his country. He was the 
author of the best Bengali novel, Hiitum Pacha," and thftt n>f 
“ Mahabharat," an invaluable work. In contributing towards the publi- 
cation of the latter work he became involved in debt and was consequently 
forced to part with many of his valuable Zamindaries in Orissa, and 
much landed property in Calcutta, such as, the Bengal Club, &c. 

It has been said, that the debt thus incurred was partly on 
account of his loose and irregular habits, but .in %pito of these, 
men of undoubtedly good character speak of him with the highest 
esteem, and he was praised by those who intimately knew him as a 
man possessing some rare qualities. 


12 
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XXVII SAVABAZAR RAJ FAMILY. 

Early Tills highly rospoctahle family is of considerable antiquity. 

<HiH.ory. origin al stylo was Maulik% Kayastha Dev-hansa of 

Chiirapura. Its oarliost representative was Srihari Dev, who lived in 
Karanawarna (Knnsona) near Murshidabad. One of his descendants, 
Pitambar Dev had, for services rendered to Moghal Government, 
received from it the title of Kiian Uabadur. 

Rukmini Kanta Dev, a descendant of Pitambar, who held some 
responsible office under the same Government, received tiie title of 
Byavaharta (one who transacts affairs of state). Ram Charan Dev, one 
of the grandsons of Rukmini Kanta, distinguished himself in the service 
of Nawab Mahabet Jang, under whom he successively held the offices of 
Commissioner of Revenue of Parganna Muragatcha, Salt Agent and 
Collector. His best appointment was the Dcwansliip of Cuttack. In 
this capacity when he accompanied Maniruddin Khan the Subadar of 
the place, at the head of the Nawab’s troops, he met a band of Pindaris 
who rushed out from an ambuscade and attacked and plundered them 
and in spite of a brave resistance cut off the Subadar : Ram Charan 
having killed a large number of the enemy with his own bands, at last 
fell overpowered. 

Dfc'wan Ram Charan left three sons, of whom Ram Sundra Dev 
was the eldest and Nava Krishna Dev was the youngest, they lived 
in Govindapur, the site of the present Fort William, whither their 
father had removed the family residence from Mui'agatchu. Ram 
S^nd^ira was supervisor of Panchakuta (Pachet) and other places, and 
supported the family as its head for several years. In 1766 he received 
a aanad from the Emperor of Delhi conferring on him tho title of Rai 
and tho dignity of Mansah (one thousand) with the privilege of retain- 
ing five hundred sowars (horsemen). 

When the lands in Govindapur wore required for the erection of 
Fort William, ^je removed to Sutanuti and purchased a house there, 
which formed the nucleus of the present Savabazar Rajbari buildings. 
MAHARAJA NAVA KRISHNA DEV BAHADUR. 

Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, the founder of the pre- 
sent Savabazar Raj family, sliowcd marks of a great mind; he had 
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scarcely paRKc^d Ris youth when he turned out a sound Persian Scholar 
and acquired some knowledge of English ; he finished his education at 
Murshidabad. He was, as Lord Thurlow, represents him before tli^ 
House of Lords, during the trial of Warren Hastings, “ the Persian 
preceptor of Mr. Hastings so far back as the year 1750, when they 
were both youngmen,” 

Six years later he acquitted himself so satisfactorily by explaining 
in English the confidential Persian letter of the nobles of Murshidabad 
to the address of Mr. Drake and writing a Persian letter in reply 
thereto, that he was appointed Muiishi to the Hou’ble East India 
Company. 

Thus commenced the Munshiship of .Nava Krishna in which 
capacity he displayed so much ability that ho was entrusted by Colonel 
Clive with the most important diplomatic missions, besides the duties 
which now devolve on the Foreign Secretary. He was sent with pre- 
sents to Suraja-ud-dowla when he lay encamped at Halsibag, meditating 
a second attack upon Calcutta, and ho returned with detached accounts 
of the Nawab’s encampment. He was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the league between Meer Jaflier and* Colonel Clive which termi- 
nated in the ruin of Suraja-ud-dowla ; he subsequently settled the terms 
of the Subadari agreement between them, ho attended Major^Adams 
when the war broke out with Meer Kossim, rendered him essential service, 
and after having narrowly escaped from a body of the Nawab’s plun- 
dering party, was entrusted with the charge of conducting the Major 
to Calcutta when he fell dangerously ill in the battlefield. He was 
also employed in concluding a treaty with the Emperor Shah Alam ahd 
the Nawab Suja-ud-Dowla of Oude ; he effected the settlement of Benares 
with the Maharaja Balwant Sing and that of the Province of Behar 
witli,Shitab Roy. He \yas appointed the guardian of the then minor 
Maharaja Tej Chandra Bahadur of Bardwan, and Commissioner of the 
Maharaja’s extensive estates which he saved from disorder and ruin. 
In 1765, when Munshi Nava Krishna accompanied* Lord Clive to 
Allahabad, the Emperor Shah Alam conferred on him the dignity, of 
Mansah PanjliCLzwri with three thousand sowars and the title of Raja 
Bahadur, and allowed him a Palhi^Jhalardur^ Tog^ Nakhara, 
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* In 17G6, Lord Clive on account of the benefit derived by the 
Company from the services of the Baja and of his high lineage (of 
vphich he was informed by the Nawab of Arcot)got a firman from 
His Majesty Shah Alami granting the Raja the dignity of Mannah 
Shaahhazari with four thousand sowars, and the title of Maharaja 
> Bahadur. Lord Clive also bestowed on him a gold medal bearing a 
Persian inscription in testimony of his valuable services. HL Lordship 
also presented him with honorary robes, precious jewels, a sword and 
shield, horses, elephants, &c., and allowed a guard of Sepoys to pro- 
tect his gate. The ceremony of the investiture of the Khilat was 
concluded with his Lordship’s conducting the Maharaja to the Howda 
of an elephant which conducted him home in a grand procession. 

In 1778, Warren Hastings as a reward for the services of the 
Maharaja, granted to him the Talukdari in perpetuity, of the village 
of Sutanuti (now bounded on the north by the Mahratta Ditch, 
South by the new Mint, west by the Biver Hnghli, and east by the 
Circular Road) and thus made him besides the Hon’ble East India 
Company, the only Talukdar of lands within the Jurisdiction of Calcutta. 
Almost all the wealtliy and principal native inhabitants of the town 
protested against this transfer of the Taluk to the Maharaja, but they 
were directed to regard him as their superior Lord in as much as all 
the rights and privileges in respect of the Taluk enjoyed by the Hon’ble 
East India Company had been conveyed to him. 

The Maharaja Jiad charge of the following Government offices. 
The Munehi Daftar^ i. e., Persian Secretary’s office ; Arzhegi Daftar 
e,^) Petition receiving office; Jatimala Kachariy i, e.f Tribunal 
for hearing and adjudicating cases relative to caste; The Money 
Godowu, i. a. Company’s Treasury ; The Mol Adalaty t. e., Financial 
Court of the 24i-Pargannas ; and the Tahiril Dqftary i. e , office of the 
Collector of 24-Pargannaa These offices the Maharaja used to hold in 
his Savabazar buildings, the particular locality of which was formerly 
called Fdbnarb^gany of these the edifices on the north of Baja Nava 
Krishna’s Street, called the old Bajbari are in the possession of Baja 
Bajendra Narayan and the other heirs of the late Baja Sir Badha Kanta 
Dev Bahadur, atid those on the south of that street are in the possession of 
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the heirs of th^ late Raja Baj Krishna Bahadur. The Dewcm Khaita 
halls in the Old Rajbari were built by the Maharaja to coipmemorate the 
victory of Plassey, and Lord Clive attended at their opening and at the 
festivities celebrated on the occasion. Maharaja Nava Krishna was a 
great patron of learning, his house was the resort of the learned 
Brahmins of Bengal and of the Upper Provinces. The celebrated * 
Jagannath*Tarkapanchanan and Banesvara Bidyalankar were the orna- 
ments of his Sava. He spared no expense to procure copies of many 
valuable Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts and caused transcripts of 
them to be prepared in a first-rate style of caligraphy. Hence, the 
library which he has bequeathed to his heirs, may be deemed to be the 
most priceless jewel amongst his treasures. 

The Old Burying Ground and the adjoining land on which stands 
Stb John’s Cathedral, were the gifts of the Maharaja, he constructed a 
road about 32 miles in length from Behala to Culpi known as the 
Baja’s Jangal ; he also opened the road which runs between the old 
and new Bajbari, and since called after him Baja Naya Krishna’s 
Street. 

Governor Verelest in his View of Bengal” has borne high^testi- 
mony to the Maharaja’s merits as a public officer, in the following terms : — 

** Nava Krishna is a native Hindu who had been extremely zealou| in the 
English cause during the troubles preceding Meer Jaffier’s elevation to 
the Subadari. When the war broke out with Meer Kossim, he attended 
Major Adams and continued with that Commander till the Subadar 
was driven out of the Provinces ; his address and attachment to the 
English recommended him to Lord Clive, who made him banian to 
the Committee* in which office he continued three jem likewise of 
Mr. Verelest’s career.” 

Jiord Thurlow describes him, As having stood daring the admi- 
nistration of Warren Hastings in point of emoluments and political 
influence inferior only to Muhammad Beza Khan.” 

From 1774 to 1793 the various letters which* the Maharaja 
received from England from Lady Clive, John Knot, and the StrachCys 

* “ This nomination implied his being agent for the Committee in Political 
transactions with the Country Powers.’* 
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testify to his meritorious services, his iuiluenco sad houest devotion to 
tbe British caqso. 

The Maharaja despairing of having any male issue adopted as his 
son, Gopi Moliaii Dev, the third son of his eldest brother Bay a Bam 
Sundra Dev ; but a son was subsequcntl}^ born to him afterwards 
known as Raja Rnj Krishna Bahadur. The Maharaja who was the founder 
of the Savabazar Raj family^ died on the 22nd November 1*797. His 
two sons, Gopi Mohan Dev and Raj Krishna Dov after a very exten- 
wve lawsuit in the Supreme Court divided their princely hcretage equally 
amongst themselves, the former taking for his share the oLl Uajbari for 
bis residence^ and the latter the ne w ll:ij bari, and thus with Gopi Moiian 
Dev started the Senior or Elder Branch, and with Itnj Krishna Dev 
tbe Junior or younger Branch of the Savabazar Raj family. Maharaja 
Komal Krishna and Maharaja Narendra Krishna are now the two 
surviving sons of Raja Raj Krishna. 

Senior Branch. 

RAJA GOPI MOHAN DEV BAHADUR. 

feaja Gopi Mohan Dev Bahadur, served as Dewan to Mr. John 
Stables, then a member of the Supreme Council ; to Brigadier General 
Sir James Rivet Carnac Bart., first Commandcr-in-Chicf, and to Sir 
J. Maepberson, tbe Governor General ; and acquitted himself to their 
satisfaction. 

In 1833, be received the title of “ Raja Bahadur” with the privi- 
lege being attended by an armed retinue during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck, who highly loved and respected him, and 
often consulted him on important questions. He a man of extra- 
ordinary natural parts and of great public spirit. The Raja was a 
good Persian scholar and was admired by the Pandits for? his astute 
reasoning in discussing the most abstruse doctrines of Metaphysics and 
Logic. He delighted much in the study of Geography and Astronomy as 
be caused Terrestrial and Celestial Globes and a Map of the W orld to 
be prepared according to tbe Hindu system under bis immediate direc- 
tion and superintendence, and left unfinished a curious machine which 
would have served for a permanent calender indicatiug years, mouths. 
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days of the week, TitMs or Phases of the Moon and Nakhatraa. He 
foiiudcd the late Dliarma Sava^ and was a great patrgn of learning. 
His hand was ever stretched out to help tho needy and distressed, and 
his advice was sought by all classes of people : — being, in fact, tho 
general referee on all subjects that concerned the welfare of the 
Hindus and the arbiter of disputes between respectable parties. Ho * 
had an excellent car for music. Ho died on the 17th March 1837, 
leaving an only son Radlia Kauta Dev. Lord Auckland in his letter of 
condolence, dated 24th March 1837, says, ‘‘ I assure you that I sincerely 
himciit for the public and for society tho loss of so excellent a 
man, &c., &c.” 


RAJA SIR RADHA KANT A DEV BAHADUR, k. c. s. t. 

Raja Sir Rauiii Kanta Deva, k. c. s. r., was born on the Ist of 
Choitra^ 1705, Saka cera, corresponding with the 11th March 1784, A.D., 
at his maternal uncle’s house at Simla, Calcutta. He very early acquired 
a taste for knowledge which developed itself remarkably with his growing 
age, and by untiring application he sopp distinguished himself as a 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian scholar, and was esteemed for his high 
attainments in English at a time when such an acquisition by a Hindu 
was very rare in India. Bishop Heber thus speaks of him in his 
journal “ He, Radha Kanta Dev, is a young man of pleasing counte- 
nance and manners, speaks English well and has read many of our 
X>opular authors particularly historical and geographical.” Rickards in 
his work on India instances the high attainments of Radha 
Dev in proof of the capabilities of the native mind. 

The marriage of Raja Sir Radha Kauta Dev was an event of great 
social importance ; it was celebrated by his grandsire Maharaja Nava 
KriSiua, who obtained for J'.iin by great exertions the hand of the 
daughter of the then celebrated Gostipati Gopi Kauta -Bingha 
Cliaturdhurina of Gopinagar, and thus according to th^strict rules of 
the Karika, i.e.. Metrical laconic formula of tho Ghatakas ; constituted 
his grandson tho thirteenth Gostipati, i. o., tho chief person or 
President in all formal assemblies from Brimnnta Ra^a (the first Gosti- 
paii) ; and as such lie received the fii*st honors in overy formal assembly 
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of the Hindus on occasions of the Malyachtmdcma ^ when a chaplet of 
flowers was first placed on his neck and sandal marks w’ere first made 
bn his forehead. 

From his ancestors Raja Sir Eadha Kanta Dqv inherited a deep 
sense of loyalty to the British Government, labored successfully in his 
sphere to further its views and objects, and, moreover, used his utmost 
efforts to advance the cause of Native Education, and to promote the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among his countrymen. Many of the 
principal and most important Public Institutions in Calcutta, owe their 
foundation and early prosperity to his indefatigable exertions. In 1816 
in concert wsth Sir Edward Hyde East Bart, he exerted his influence 
and used his best endeavours for the establishment of the late Hindu 
College (now incorporated with the Calcutta University) and persuaded 
his countrymen of the advantages of a liberal English education and 
as an active member of its managing Committee, he zealously aided the 
late H. H. Wilson in bringing it to its most flourishing state ; he was 
connected with it for thirty-four years of the best part of his life 
he was a constant visitor of the Calcutta Government Sanskrit College, 
and as its Honorary Secretary and Examiner took the greatest interest 
in advancing the high character of the institution. 

On the foundation of the School Book Society, the Hindus feared 
to purchase books published under its patronage lest they should con* 
tain anything inimical to their religion, he became one of its zealous 
members, declared the groundlessness of their fears, and thus paved 
the way for the introduction of its books into native schools and 
societies. As Honorary Secretary to the late School Society he 
associated himself with that excellent philanthropist the late David 
Hare, and exerted his utmost efforts to promote vernacular education 
in this countiy by introducing order and system into the Indigenous 
Schools so bringing them under active superintendence and periodical 
examination. He assisted the late Ganr Mohan Bidya Lankar, the 
head Pandit of the'Sehool Society in the preparation and publication 
of 'a pamphlet, called the Sirisikhya JSidhayaka,i. e., on the importance 
of female education and its concordance with the dictates of the Hindu 
Shaatras. He published in 1820 the first Bengali Nitikatta as also the 
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first Bengali Spelling Book or Reader according to the Europeaif sjatem, 
which were highly prized by the Royal Asiatic Society of* Great Britain 
and Ireland, and are in many points still the model of sach books now 
pouring out of the Native press, He advocated so much by his writings 
and example the cause of native female education (though not in 
public school) that the late Drinkwater Bethune thus wrote to him 
on one occasion, I am anxious to give you the credit which justly 
belongs to you of having been the first native in India, who, in modem 
times, has pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to 
grow up in utter ignorance and that this is neither enjoined nor counte- 
nanced by anything in the Hindu Shastras/’ * 

As Vice-President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
he used his best efforts to promote the objects of the Society and 
contributed many important papers on the agriculture of Bengal, which 
were published in the early numbers of tfie Transactions of the Society. 

He was a corresponding member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the German Oriental Society at 
Leipzig and an Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, and of the American 
Oriental Society founded at Boston, of the Kaiserlichen ASademy 
of Vienna and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and wrote valuable 
essays on Oriental subjects which were published in the Journals of 
some one or other of these Societies. 

The high fame and celebrity of Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev ^ 
an author rest upon his Magnum opus, the Sahdakalpordruma, an 
Encyclopaedic Lexican in Sanskrit in eight thick quarto volumes. To 
this work he devoted nearly forty years of his existence and a consider- 
able portion of his fortune. It was at once a Worterbuch, a book of 
synonyms, a cyclopsedia and an index of all the departments of Sanskrit 
literature and science. It was the first publication of the kind 
and required an Unbounded erudition, a herculean labour and extensive 
research and immense outlay to achieve it, especially at a time when 
printing itself had but recently been introduced into India. He 
established his own press and had his types cast which ^have since passed 
13 
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under the designation of Haja’s type. The first volume appeared in 
1822 and thelast iu 1858, as each volume issued from the press he 
took pleasure in distributing it gratis amongst those who expressed a 
desire to make use of it and to the learned and literary institutions of 
all countries where the Sanskrit language is cultivated or appreciated. 
He lived long enough to reap the reward of his toil and merit in finding 
his work become the theme of universal admiration ; it was eulogized 
in Philological journals and various publication in unmeasured terms, 
and was eagerly sought after by the Pandits of India and the savants 
of Europe and America. The principal societies of Europe and 
America most eagerly and voluntarily enrolled his name in the list of their 
Honorary or CoiTesponding Members and even European Sovereigns, 
Such as the late Czar of Bussia, the King Frederick Vll. of Denmark, 
took delight in honoring him with the most distinguishing marks of 
their approbation and Bojal favour ; among which may be mentioned 
a Boyal medal mentis from his late Majesty Frederic VII. King of 
Denmark. This is a massive medal and chain of pure gold of beauti- 
ful v^orkmanship, the medal bears on the obverse the head of his Danish 
Majesty, and on the reverse the words pro meritis over the image of the 
G-enius of Science, holding a laurel wreath. The chain is composed of 
links which are alternately PVII. and a Crown. The present was 
sent to the donee through the late Court of Directors. 

Great and unremitting as were the literary labours of Raja Sir 
Badha Kanta Dev, they did not entirely absorb his tim’e and atten- 
tion'; he took an active interest in the politics of the day and was fore- 
most in all important movements for the good of the country and the 
support of Government or calling for the exercise of the highest public 
spirit or acts of beneficence which extended even to worthy applicants 
in the European continent. 

In 1855, he was appointed by Government one of the first two 
native Justieds of the Pence and an Honorary Magistrate of the 
Metropolis, and for many years he zealously and faithfully discharged 
'his duties. 

On the establishment of the British Indian Association in 1851, 
W was unanimously elected its President, which post he held up to the 
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time of bis death, and be took the lead in all important measi|^a which 
emanated from that useful body. In 1887 soon after the death of hia 
father Raja Gopi Mohan Der Bahadur the Gorernmont conferred on hifia 
the title of Rsja Bahadur and invested him with a KJdlat or robe of 
honor, jewels, a sword and shield. The Government letter to bis 
address, dated the lOth July 1837, states ‘‘ The Governor General in* 
Council has been pleased to confer this honor on you in considerat'on 
of the dignity of your ancestors, the high character for probity and 
learning you bear among your countrymen and the laudable anxiety you 
have ever displayed to render your services useful to the public.” 

In 1859, Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria was pleased 
to confer on the Raja a conspicuous mark of Royal favour by the gift 
of a splendid medal bearing on the obverse the head of Her Majesty 
and on the reverse. From Her Majesty Queen Victoria to Raja 
Radha Kanta Bahadur.” On this occasion Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State, thus wrote to the Raja ** 1 have laid before the 
Queen your Idtter with copy of the SabdaJcalpa-druma forwarded by 
you for presentation to Her Majesty «aiid 1 am commanded to 
acquaint you that Her Majesty has received the work very graoroudy 
and fully appreciating the spirit of loyalty in which you have transmit- 
ted it, has directed me to forward to you the accompanying medal.” 

In 1864, the Raja then upwards of eighty-four years had retired 
to Brindaban to end his days in devotion in that holy place, and on the 
16th November 1866, when the grand Darbar was held at Agra by the 
Viceroy for the investiture of the new Order of the Star of India, 
instituted by Her Majesty, the Raja was by Royal Command sum- 
moned from his retreat to attend the Darbar, and*there he was deco- 
rated by the Viceroy with the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the 
Mosf Exalted Order of the Star of India — he also received a Ehilat 
of 21 Paretos with the present of an elephant and a horse. Such is the 
general report that no sooner Raja Sir Iladha Kanta Qev had entered 
the Hall of the Darbar, His Excellency Sir John Lawrence, the tlien 
Viceroy and Governor General having rose up to receive him and to inspeot 
the splendid medal presented to him by Her Most Gracious M^estp 
the Queen and the most precious medal and chain, bearing the itojal 
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effigies His Majesty Frederick VIL, King of Denmark, which were 
also used at that time by the Ilaja, all the Feudatory Princes of India, 
Nobles, and Eminent men, who were present on the occasion, stood up to 
offer him a similar mark of respect ; such as has rarely been offered 
under similar circumstances before. 

It is also a well-known fact that Baja Sir Radha Kanta Dev did 
not at all seek for honor, but honor always sought for him. Before he 
was invested with the Insignia of a Knight Commander of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, he had written to the members of 
his family that he felt himself highly honored by the distinction pro- 
posed to be‘ conferred on him by Her Most Gracious Majesty’s com- 
mands \ but at the same time he extremely regretted that as he was in 
a retired state of life, he would not be able to leave Brindaban for the 
purpose of going to Calcutta to receive this high distinction. Sir Cecil 
Beadon hearing this, wrote to the Raja the following letter from 
Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling : 

^ Septemlfer 14, 1866. 

My Dear Kaja, 

The Governor General has expressed a wish that all the newly- 
created ^l^nights of the Star should be present at the Darbar at Agra in November 
to receive the investiture. 

It will be a great pleasure to me if you oan attend, and as the distance from 
Muttra is so short, 1 trust that neither the state of your health nor your present 
ocenpation will prevent you from being there. 

1 shall be at Agra, 1 hope, about the 10th November and remain there till the 
Darbar is over. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) CECIL BEADON. 

On receipt of the above letter the Baja attended the Darbar held 
at^Agra, after taking due permission from several learned Pandits who 
had told him that he can go to Agra and such other places which are 
tying within the precincts of Brindaban according to the rites of 
Hinduifhn* 
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The Baja, we believe, would never have come down to Qalontta, 
and the Darbar of the Star of India was only held at Agra by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General with a view to honof 
this distinguished noble of Bengal. 

The Baja’s high learning and useful career, his illustrious rank 
and noble lineage, added to his pre-eminent virtues and sincere faith in 
the essence of the Hindu religion, his venerable age, urbanity and 
simplicity of manners gave him an extraordinary prestige, position, and 
influence in society, and a popularity amongst all classes of the commu- 
nity which were almost unequalled. He was justly and deservedly the 
leader of the Natives of Calcutta and the head of the •Hindu com- 
munity and he rightly earned the title of the Hindu of Hindus,” the 
motto of his life was^ruly Deo Begi Fatria* Nor was he unmindful of 
the duties which devolved upon him as the genuine Ooaihipati of the 
Kayast^iaB as a nobleman belonging to a family proverbial for its hospi- 
tality and as the cosmopolitan chief of a mixed community. He celebrar 
ted a grand Ekjai on the occasion of the marriage of his grandson and 
on appropriate occasions every year, his grand mansion was thrown open 
for festivities and entertainments on the highest scale of magnifiSence, 
and while the Governor General and high officials and nobles and chief- 
tains graced his Halls, the humblest individual claimed a share of«his hos- 
pitality ; but these social demonstrations culminated to the highest pitch 
in 1858, when the Baja gave a grand Ball and supper ** in joint comme- 
moration of the recapture of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow and the 
advent of Her Majesty’s Government in India.” The magnificent §nd 
tasteful style in which the whole house under European management was 
decorated and illuminated, the grandeur of the Ball room, the richness 
of the feast and the rank of the guests who joined in the Ball were 
described in adequate terms in the papers of the time, the following 
is an extract from the Overland Englishman of the period. 

This is the first demonstration of loyalty, in so^emote a depen- 
dency of the Crown of Great Britain, offered to the public hy the feeling 
and epirit of a native subject : but it is not, exactly, the first time that 
the Baja’s Halls have responded to the voice of triumph and gratu- 
lation. By a rare coincidence, this very Savabazar residence (of a full 
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century gone bj) re-echoed the shouts of victory and honored the 
conquerors of Plassey— Clive and his heroes —by a similar display of 
^fidelity and attachment to the British Cause. Proud, indeed, was the 
remembrance of such a fact in the heart of the good, the venerated old 
Baja, on thus finding the roof he was representing hereditary allegiance 
under which had rung to the descendants of those whom his ancestors, 
one hundred years ago and in the same locality, had been equally delighted 
to honor; proud to think, that in his person, should be realized the 
evidence of family devotion to ^'Old England,*’ which had been uninter- 
ruptedly cherished by his family, from the past to the present period, 
through alleits varying changes and chances : prouder still, to know Ats 
life was so prolonged as to allow him to make the public acknow- 
ledgment of native fealty and attachment, on the altered circumstances 
of the times, and the auspicious domiuancy of Her Most Gracious 
'Majesty, the great, the good, the amiable Queen Victoria.” 

In 1860, the Raja gave another similar entertainment in comme> 
moration of the restoration of peace iii India, to which were added 
Pyrotechnical exhibitions under the management of the Professors who 
had been employed at Cremorne. The Englishman of the day thus 
ooncludes an account of this ball and entertainment. What with 
an excellent Band, beautiful fireworks, and tastefully lighted gardens, 
the tout eneemhle of the Raja’s mansions was almost like a dream of 
the Arabian Nights, and the large sheet of water with its stone terraces 
sad the lights gleaming on its surface, was as like the feast of 
BQlteihszzar as anything that Martin has ever drawn.” 

In 1860, the elite and the intelligent portion of the native com- 
munity and the numerous admirers of the Baja, presented him with an 
address testifying to their high regard for his learning and virtues and 
subscribed to a full length portrait of the Baja which was drawn by 
Hudson, and which now graces the Hall of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The ITonorable Ashley Eden now (His Honor Sir Ashley 
Eden Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) and other European friends of 
the Baja were among the cosignatories of the address and subscribers. 

The Baja breathed his last at his retreat in Brindaban on the 18th 
AprB 1^67, universally regretted and esteemed. The Friday BevieV* 
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thus refers to the last stage of the existence of Raja Sir Radh^ Kanta 
Der Bahadur, k. o. s. i. It is a record of cremation. * ‘ Erery body 
knovrs that Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur had a severe cold 
three days before his death. On the night before his death, feeling a 
heaviness in his system, he did not eat anything. The following 
morning, he got up from his bed, made himself clean in the usual way^ 
and went to his oratory. At that time the father of his danghter-in- 
law approaching him said,— How are you to-day. Would n't it be 
as well to take some medicine P” The Raja Bahadur replied, — ^'Medi* 
cine cures disease, but it does not prevent death. If you have any 
medicine which will do me good in eternity, please administer it/’ 
After saying a word or two more in the above strain, he addressed him*- 
self to his devotions. The rosary having been repeated, he said to 
his favourite servant— Nobin, I am feeling weak, give me some 
milk to drink.” The servant brought some milk, the Raja Bahadur 
drank it, and went to the sitting room, with the rosary in hand. 
After a little he called for more milk. This time, however, he could not 
drink much, as he felt a difficulty in swallowing. Then he said to his 
servant Nobin, — To-day I shall leave off my body. It is not there* 
fore advisable for me to remain here on the second stoiy. Send for 
the priest.” [We may state here that the Raja Bahadur, on going to 
Brindaban, had selected a learned Brahmin of the place for his priest, to 
whom he had imparted a knowledge of the mysteries of (Funeral) cremor 
tion, which the Raja had himself collected from a diligent pernsal of many 
Shastars.j On the priest being brought before him,the Raja questioned 
him as to his knowledge of funeral obsequies, and gave him further ezpla^ 
nation regarding the last rites. Continuing in the same seat, he said to his 
servant Nobin ; — " You remember I explained to you long ago the way 
in which my body should be treated, after life has taken its departure. 
Listen, 1 will now repeat to you the same in brief. After I am dead, 
you are to bathe my body, to put new clothes on i^ gohudhamalya and 
other flowers. You are then to carry the corpse to the banka of the 
Jamuua, accompanied by a band of Baishnava singers repeating th^ 
name of Hari. You are then to see to it that my body is again bathed, 
and all the rites gone through which 1 explained in the instruotions 
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given tq the priest. See to it that the funeral pile is longer than my 
body ; and you are to take care that no other fuel is used than the 
Wood of the TuUi and sandal wpod. (We may state here that the 
Baja Bahadur had himself collected a large quantity of TutUi wood 
for the purpose). You are to place my body on the pile exactly 
in the same attitude which I have been accustomed to take^ while 
living. You are, moreover, to take four long bamboos and put them 
into the ground at the four corners of the pile, and let the canopy 
of my curtains be suspended on those bamboos over my body, but 
at such a height that the flame of the pile does not reach it. Then 
will follow cremation according to the instructions 1 have delivered 
to the priest. See to it that the fire is put out when my body 
becomes reduced to about one seer in weight. Divide that unburnt 
portion of the body into throe parts. Feed turtles with one part 
of it; another part you are to throw into the deep waters of the 
Jamuna ; the third part you are to bury in this Brindaban so deep 
in the ground, that animals may not be able to disinter it. Cremation 
over, you are to return to your dwelling-place in a silent mood. There 
should be no cooking that day in your houses ; if you be very hungiy, 
you could go and eat something elsewhere. On the tenth day after 
my death, offer ten^^iados to the Jamuna, and give a good feast to the 
Brahmans of Brindaban. After which you may turn your face 
towards the native land.’ 

The devout Baja having said all this, was preparing to go down- 
8tajrS(.when the father of his daughter-in-law, and the respectable men 
•of the place came to see him. He received them all with his usual 
urbanity, and went down. In the grove of TuXsi plants which was on the 
premises, he ordered a bed of raza (Dust of Brindaban) to be prepared 
At the foot of a TuUi plant. The magnanimous Baja emancipated, 
though in the body, stretched himself on the bed, put a aalgram near 
his headside, and began counting his rosary. No more did he talk to 
an]|r mortal. For nearly two hours he remained thus absorbed in medi- 
tation. Then did life depart. At the moment of his death, his whole 
face was lit up with a smile. No other symptoms were seen. When 
his spirit left his body, the groves of Brindaban resounded with the 
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shouts of the blest; and the telegraphic wire that moment carried the 
melancholy tidings to the city of Calcutta.’ Such were the last 
moments of the earthly career of the Pall Mall Gazette’s Roman 
Catholic amongst Hindus.” 

Shortly after his dcatli, a public meeting was held at Calcutta, on , 
Tuesday, the 14th May 18G7, at 5 p. m., in the Hall of the British 
Indian Association, to perpetuate the memory of the Raja and a marble 
Bust, a portrait and a fund in order to furnish an endowment for an 
annual gold medal to be awarded to the best Sanskrit scholar were 
subscribed to by all classes of the community from the Viceroy to the 
humblest school-boy. The Bust now adorns one of the fiiches of the 
Town Hall, the portrait graces the Hall of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, and the medal is yearly bestowed on some successful student of 
tho Government Sanskrit College proceeding to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

We give bedow the following extracts of speeches, delivered by 
some respectable European and Native gentlemen, who were assembled 
in the Hall of the British Indian 'Association on the evening of the 
14th May 1867, to do honor to the memory of the late most distin- 
guished Raja Sir lladlia Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. c. s. i. 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore, c. s. r., tho Chairman, said : — 

That he could not but feel deep regret at the melancholy event, which had 
led to this meeting. But he had one satisfaction — that of being able to do honor 
to the memory of one, whom he held in high respect. Ho was a student of the 
Hindu College when Raja Radha Kanta was one of its Governors, and life tfell 
remembered the warm interest which the lamented deceased used to take in the 
welfare of the institution. Subsequently he had the honor of working with him 
as a Governor of the College as well as in many other public matters and always 
found him a staunch advocate of improvement. Sanskrit Learning now-a-days was 
not much honored in this country, but in those days when tho Raja was young Sanskrit 
Scholarship was much prized. He early distinguished himself as a Sanskrit scholar. 
His Sahdakalpa-druma was a gigantic work. It was an Encyclopeedia of Sanskrit 
literature, and a monument of his learning and labor. Similar works in European 
countries were accomplisliod by the joint labors of many men extending over a 
century or so. The Raja also assisted much in the cause of Vernacular education 
by bis primers and other useful school-books. He used to head almost all public 
movements among the native community for the promotion of their political welfait. 
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One of tH^ grandest movements made by the natives was that against the Lakhra] 
Resnmption. A^mouster meeting was held at the Town Hall to protest against this 
measure ; it was attended by about 8,000 people, and the Raja he remembered 
took an active part in it. He was a leading member of the Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation and the respected President of the British ludiuu Association since its 
formation. The Baja was also an advocate of female education. In those 
days he used to throw open his house for the instruction of Hindu girls. Tou 
have now,” continued the Chairman, “ met in this Hall to do honor to the 
memory of Raja Radha Kanta. This, 1 must say, is as honorable to the deceased 
as it is to you.” 

Babu Rama Nath Tagore, afterwards Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore, 
c. s. I., saidt — 

** I consider the death of Raja Radha Kanta a national calamity. Old or 
young, learned or unlearned are alike shedding tears for the deceased, and in 
whatever direction we turn we hear nothing but a general cry of lamentation 
amongst all classes of people. Indeed the death of Raja Radha Kanta is a sad 
blow to us. 

Raja Radha Kanta was born on the first day of Choitra 1705 Sahibda at his 
maternal uncle’s house, and there he received his early education. Born and 
brought up in an aristocratic family it was really remarkable that be did not imbibe 
the habits and pursuits which have proved a ruin to the sons of many a rich man 
amongst us. He applied his early youth to the cultivation of literature and in a 
short time became a distinguished scholar in the Sanskrit language. His English 
education was deservedly held in high estimation considering the time when he 
was educated. He published several Bengali books, chiefly primers, which 
greatly facilitated the acquisition of knowledge, and thereby rendered an 
invaluable service to the cause of vernacular education. His last and grandest 
wGTk'which would always link bis name with the cause of Sanskrit literature was 
the famous Sahdahalpa^druma, Not being myself a Sanskrit scholar I confess 
I cannot speak with authority on the high merits of that work, but allow me to tell 
you, that the Pemdits who are best able to judge of its excellencies consider it a 
splendid monument of Hindu literature. He devoted nearly fifty years to the 
completion of this work, and as a reward for his trouble and labour he received 
the approbation of kings and savants of Europe, including our beloved Queen 
Victoria. ^ 

Raja Radha Kanta was an orthodox Hindu, but he was not a narrow-minded 
man. He was very liberal in his ideas and opinions. I will mention an anecdote 
in illustration. An influential native gentleman had been in England from a 
desire to see with his own eyes the treasures of its transcendant civilisation as 

as to set an example to his educated countrymen. When he dame back to 
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India some bigoled men called on the Haja, and urged him to cut his acquain- 
tance. The Baja told them to come the next day and when they aniyed he 
informed them that he had deliberated over the matter, andfthat he thought 
that the gentleman in question merited honor instead of disgrace, and that lib 
would never discard him. He had been in England for the good of his country, 
and those who did so were not objects of social degradation. His own respect 
for the Babu had been increased ten-fold by that act. The bigoted Hindus, . 
who went to counsel the Baja this discreditable step, returned muttering, ** The 
Ealiyoga is come, even a Saint like the Baja has been turned into a devil.” The 
Baja, as has been already remarked by the Chairman, was an advocate of female 
education. He was not of course for education in public schools but for private 
instruction. He was as you all know equally respected by Europeans and 
Natives, and the presence of the influential European gentlemen he saw around 
him was a proof of what he said. One thing was remarkable, Raja Radha Eanta 
had no enemy ; indeed he was considered the very emblem of goodness. Ip 
honoring the memory of such a man, ho needs scarcely say, the community 
would be only honoring themselves (Loud cheers.)” 

Babu Rajendralaia Mitra, (now Dr. Bajendralala Mitra, Rai Baha- 
dur, and o. I. E.,) said : — 

** There are few in this Hall who knew not the Venerable Raja to mourn whose 
death we have here assembled, and who, knowing would deny that we do well 
thus publicly to give expression to our high sense of the services rendered by 
him to our countiy. It is right that we should so meet, and it is proper that we 
ahould extol the virtues of those who have done well by us. Respect fo^the dead 
has been a characteristic of man in all ages and in every state of society, and it 
is eminently due to those who have been benefactors to their race. It is a tribute 
to worth which it should be our pride, as it is our duty to pay. Even in an 
utilitarian — a low utilitarian — sense it is of use, for it does more good to the 
living than it can possibly do to tlioso who have passed away from am^m^us. 
The memory of Baja Badha Kanta has high claims to this tribute. Several of 
you, gentlemen, and foremost of all you, Mr. Chairman, can, from your earlier 
and more intimate acquaintance with the late Raja, speak more fully on those 
claims, than I can, but I cannot forget that even I had the privilege of his friend- 
ship for more than five and twenty years, and I have not been a careless obseTyer 
of his brilliant career. 

Of the early history of the Raja I know not much, and all that I could say 
on the subject has been already anticipated by Babu Rama Nath Tagore. At 
the time when Raja Radha Kanta was a boy, school education was held unbecoming 
the rank of the higher classes of th(3 people, and there was no school in existence, 
save a few patsalaa of the most primitive type ; but the worthy father of the 
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Raja had sccu enough of Englishmen to be able fully to appreciate the advantage 
of schools', and he overcame the difliiculiy in his way by sending his son to an 
English Academy. Provision was at the same time made at home for his tuition 
iri Arabic, Persian and the vernaculars, and nothing was wanting to secure for 
him an education befitting his high position in life. Nor was he unworthy 
of the care that was taken for him. Active, intelligent, well disposed, and of 
retentive memory, he devoted himself most earnestly to his books, and benefited 
largely from the training he received from his tutors. The advantage ‘he derived 
at Mr. Cunimirig’s Academy impressed on him the importance of school edu- 
cation over that given at home, and he devoted his life strenuously and zealously 
to encourage the diffusion of schools on the English model over the country. It 
was quite unusual in those days for sons of Raja's and men of rank to accept 
office, but Radl,ia Eanta was deterred by no such consideration. He became the 
secretary of the school society — an institution projected by the late David Hare 
to promote the education of the people through the medium of public schools. In 
this capacity he laboured hard and effected many radical changes in our system 
of popular education. He had several schools placed under him ; he visited 
them often ; did much to extend the sphere of their usefulness, and compiled 
Primers and Readers, for the use of the pupils— the first of the kind in our lan- 
guage. He took an important part also in founding the Hindu College of which 
he was an active and most painstaking Governor for the long period of four and 
thirty years. On his retirement from the office the general Committee of Public 
Instruction recorded a resolution expressive of its high sense of his services to 
the cauae of native education. Nor did he confine his attention to the education 
of the beffs only ; the intellectual condition of the females of the country early 
attracted his notice, and in the language of the late Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, to him 
belongs the credit of being the first native of India “ who in modern times, has 
pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to grow up in utter 
ignorance." In his house was seen for the first time in the history of this coun- 
try happy sight of the pupils of girls’ schools assembled to receive prizes 
for successful prosecution of their studies. In this respect he brought about a 
consummation for which he deserves our highest praise. Again, ns a leader and 
representation of the Hindu Community he commanded the respect of all his 
countrymen by his moderation, his urbanity and the thorough rectitude ot his 
character. As the president of the British Indian Association he will be long 
remembered for his earnestness and zeal for the good of the community at large. 
He was the Chairman of every public meeting, and foremost in every movement 
for ^.he social, moral, and political amelioration of our race. He may not have 
been all that some so-called reformers of our day could wish. He may have 
placed himself in opposition to. many of them. A Hindu brought up in the faith 
of his ancestoi's he may have set his face against infantile and juvenile couver- 
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fiiona ; he certainly^bjected to the slaughter of the cow, and strongly reprobated 
licentious indulgence in spirituous liquors, which to many appea^as the stepping 
stone to reformation. But, Sir, he never offered opposition to any measure o| 
real usefulness ; and had nothing of the bigotry of a partisan. He was no enemy 
to real reformers. He found no fault with those who dissected the human body 
in the Medical College. He subscribed as freely to the fund for sending native 
youths*to England to prosecute their studies in medicine as for any orthodox * 
undertaking.* In this respect he has set us a noble example and I cannot but 
accord to him the highest praise for the moderation with which he exercised the 
unlimited inlliicucc which he had over Hindu Society. He would not — and 
what right-minded man would ? — surrender the liberty of his conscience to others ; 
but he had nothing of the character of those who — themselves an insignificant 
minority — would, in the fulness of their own liberty, rido rougb^sbod over the 
conscience of a whole race. 1 can fully appreciate — I yield to none in a proper 
appreciation of — liberality of sentiment ; but I cannot understand the liberality of 
those who in the fervour of their own liberality would be the most intolerant of 
oppressors to those who may happen to differ from them in opinion, Kaja Badha 
Kanta, though a thorough orthodox Hindu, was none of them ; and I have 
no doubt you will all agree with mo that ho was as tolerant a Hindu gentleman 
as he well could be. On Ins strict honesty, perfect sincerity, and thorough 
uprightness I could dwell for hours, but you know them as well as I do. As a 
man of fascinating and popular manners he had no equal, and justly did Sir 
Lawrence Peel Chief Justice of ilio late Supreme Court say that ‘he was a 
p.ittern of geutlemanliiioss which we would nil do well to imitate.’ But I must 
now pass on to say a few Avoids on his scdiolarship. It is a matter of regret 
that Sanskrit learning is not held in sufllcient e.^tirnatiou in our day, and Raja 
Badha Kauta’s services iu the case of the ancient classics of our country may not, 
therefore, be duly appreciated by many; but as an humble labourer iu tbe field of 
Indian literature T beg to assure you, gentlemen, that those services are of the 
highest order. The Baja was no genius— no gifted man. Scholarship dTTnot 
come to him of its owu accord. He could not say, ‘he lisped iu numbers for the 
members came.* No more for him than for others was there a royal road to 
knowledge. He had to work his way like any other man. He was born iu wealth 
and j^fllucucc, but be did not like others in his circumstances spend his time and 
wealth in case and enjoyment ; he adopted the hard life of a scholar, and devoted 
a whole life-time to the cultivation of our ancient literature. It was by dint of an 
unremitting labour of years— of protracted labour of foriw long years, — that he 
produced the groat work of his life the SahHalialpa-druma^ which has been 
the theme of praise to all who have seen it. But Sir, you need not accept my 
assurance on trust. Those who are best able to weigh the importance of literory 
productions, who arc the great guardians of the republic of letter and who bestow 
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praiie with the greatest discrimination, I mean the learned societies of Earope, were 
the first io recognize the merits of the Raja's lexicon, and not slow in giving ex- 
pression to their sense of its value. The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, the 
boyal Academy of Berlin, the Eaiserlichen Academy of Vienna, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, the Oriental Societies of Germany and America, the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and the Royal Society of Northern antiquities, sent him diplo- 
mas of honorary or corresponding membership. Those are testimonies the 
value of which con never be shaken. Again, Princes in Europe impressed by a 
high sense of the Raja’s scholarship forwarded to him handsome token of their 
approbation. The late Czar of Russia and the Kiug Frederick YIl. of Denmark sent 
him medals, and our own Gracious Sovereign conferred on him the jewel of Her 
Order of the Most Exalted Star of India ; and these favours would never have 
come had noVlhc great Cyclopaedia been worthy of them. Raja Radha Eanta is 
now no more. He has died in the fulness of time esteemed by kings and scholars, 
and respected by all who knew him. But his work remains, and as long as the 
SandiLrit language will be cultivated, so long will it endure as a splendid reparatory 
of our ancient literature, and a noble monument of his devotion to the cause of 
letters.” ' 

Mr. John Cochrane said : — 

** 1 should have hesitated in rising to address you — I should still more have 
hesitated in doing so, in a matter so peculiar to yourselves — if I did not think 
that the memory of this good and virtuous man belonged not to any particular 
nation but was the common property of all. 

Hisi- efforts on behalf of the literature of his country and the education of 
the people have continued to the last. This venerable and respected man is now no 
more. He has gone * where the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at 
rest.’ 

You will pay a tribute to him not for the purpose of recalling him to your 
retfi/Rections for we all remember him as freshly as if he stood before us— the 
calm demeanour — the gentle manners — that mild aspect ou v^hich the nobility of 
nature was stamped in characters indelible arc present to my view. 

The tribute paid by you will go down to your children aud their descendants 
a memorial of honor. « 

For many years I had the pleasure of his acquaintance and never failed to 
admire the firmness of his mind even in the moments of calamity and distress 
— He was unqudstiopably the foremost mau of your countrymen. 

, It was the Athenian orator of old who observed ; ' It is erudition which teaches 
iis the just distinction between good and evil’ — but learning never taught this man 
humanity — all kind and gentle fecliugs — all love for his fellow-creatures were the 
natural inssates of his benevolent heart. He was an honor io humanity. With the 
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exception of one or two of your countrymen — no one ever stood forth ^ promi'- 
nently as this man — and none assuredly merited more the affection and respect of 
all. He stood forth a man who loved his fellow>men and was beloved by theiq^ 
With no intention of rising in coming here^ 1 could not refrain from adding mj 
humble testimony to departed worth. Wo shall seldom behold so virtuous and 
gentle-hearted a man again.” 

Babu Kisoxi Ohand Mitter said : — 

** I am glad of this opportunity for offering the humble tribute of my admira- 
tion for the departed worth the memory of which we are now assembled to com- 
memorate. {$ir, I conceive it falls to the lot of few of our fellow-beings to live 
the simple and unchequered, the honorable and the laudable life which was lived 
by the lamented chief of our community. It was a life of unselfish devotion to 
what he esteemed the interests of his country, (cheers). Though bom in affluent 
circumstances and boasting of a distinguished filiation, Baja Badba Kanta 
refused to play the role of a sybarite and to descend to posterity as only the third 
transmitter of a respected name. Surrounded by temptations which usually prove 
irresistible to lethargic Asiatics, he manfully grappled with them and eschewing the 
beaten track of Babuism he dedicated himself to literature and to the great work 
of disseminating knowledge in the world. Influenced mainly by the ambition— 
the noblest of all aspirations — to be of service to his fellow-creatures, he felt he 
could best carry out this aim by promoting Sanskrit education and also by oovdially 
co-operating with the founders and supporters of the Mohahidyalaya or great seat 
of learning for the communication of the benefits of western science and literature. 
He took an active part in the growth and development of this institution afterward! 
known as the Hindu College. He also evinced the most lively interest in the minor 
and auxiliary schools and patsalas established by David Hare, and proved a moat 
valuable co-adjutor of that great apostle of education. He did a great deal to im- 
prove the pataalas by introducing order and system into them, by placing them 
under an active and intelligent supervision, and by testing their progress by^fSrio- 
dical examinations which used to be held in his own house. When the School Book 
Society was established he readily gave his advice and aid in directing the compila- 
tion of suitable works and adapted to the understandings of those for whom they 
were*intended. He also for some time discharged the duties of Honorary Native Sec- 
retary to this Society. As Secretary to the Sanskrit College, as a Member of the 
Managing Commit!^ of the Hindu College, as Secretary to the School Book 
Society, and aa a Visitor of Mr. Hare’s Schools and^a^«afas^%aja Badha Kanta 
rendered valuable services to the cause of education which entitles his memory 
to our lastiDg gratitude. 

On the question of female education which was in his time a vexed question, 
he took a temperate line advocating the ZtmiM but not Bch(^l instmotioB for the 
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females the respectable classes. But this shows that he was deeply impressed 
with the evilsiof allowing women to grow up in ignorance and idleness. But 
^he fame of Baja Radhn Kanta must rest mainly on the voluminous Sanskrit 
Lexicon to which the preceding speakers have referred. This laborious literary 
undertaking absorbed the best portion of his life and will remain a monument of 
his profound scholarship. The comprehensiveness of its range and excellence of , 
its arrangements are calculated to afEord facilities to the study of Sanskrit literal 
ture. 

Allusion has been made by more than one speaker to the religious views of 
the Raja. I wish it had not been made, for religion is a matter between man 
and his Maker, and should not under ordinary circumstances be ventilated at 
gatherings. But while I yield to no one in my appreciation of the eminent 
merits of the* Raja, I must deprecate such indiscriminate laudation as Babu 
Rajendra Lai Mitra has thought fit to lavish on him, because it does more harm 
than good and will be abominated by the spirit of Radha Kanta himself. Babu 
Rajendra Lai Mitra has been pleased to speak of the Raja as if ho were 
the flower and perfection uX humanity, and of his superstition as if it were 
something which far from being a bar to progress was an oid to it. He has also 
given us to understand that the Raja always exercised a progressive and never a 
retrogressive influence on society, I should belie my convictions if I were to pass 
such statements uncontradicted, I am convinced that the Raja did not exercise a 
progressive influence when he agitated for the repeal of Lord William Bcntinck^a 
Law for the abolition of the Sati^ or when he patronised the Dharma Shava, or 
when he petitioned against the enactment of the Lex-Loci or when he counter- 
petitioned against the association of friends for the promotion of Social Improvement 
in respect to the suppression of the evils of polygamy. When he took action in 
these matters he no doubt believed that he was acting according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, but was, however unwittingly, putting back the clock of im- 
provepient. In truth, like several other enlightened men of enlightened times he 
clung to the creed in which he had b6cn cradled. He did not out-grow it, and his 
attachment to the antiquated institutions and customs and usages of his country 
was as devoted as bis advocacy of education and of other liberal measures was 
zealous. But his earnestness in Hinduism was entirely free from intolerance and 
did uob lead him to un charitableness to those who were beyond its pale. In truth, 
he acted according to the light that was in him. The credit of that rare virtue ; 
viz., sincerity in reference to the highest concern of man, hivreligion, must be un- 
questionably accorded *to hi nr. His actions were in accord with his professions 
and persuasion. As he believed so he acted, which is more than what can be 
said of several of his educated countrymen, who believe in one way and practise 
in another, who celebrate the pxija ’in the morning and dine off veal-cutlets and 
sausages in the evening (cheers). Differing as I do from the lamented Raja in 
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tievB of religion I nevefthelesB do not hesitate to add my humble bnt impartial 
testimony to his singlenesB of purpose and deep consoiousness, t<f his devotion to 
learning and to his enlightened philanthropy. (Loud cheers).” * 

Mr. Montriou: — 

** Would say a few words, if only to express his oordial concurrence in the pro* , 
positioDB and sentiments so feelingly and eloquently dwelt upon by Mr. Cochrane. 
He (Mr. M.)^ad enjoyed friendly intercourse with the lata Baja for several yean. 
Truly a great and a good man had passed away 1 And first, he would allude to a 
subject that he would have passed had it not been already touched upon — the 
religbn of the illustrious deceased. He was a strict and conscientious adherent 
of that mystical qrm1x)1ism which was the ground-work of the faith of his 
ancestors : the Baja was a consisteDt and an orthodox Hindu. Bnt, when I 
look around and see ministers of the Christian religion met with us here to do 
honor to his memory^ I am more confident in putting the question to all who 
knew him or who had opportunity to judge of his mind and his character — did 
yon, did any consider the Baja to be superstitious? His dogmatic religion was 
personal — his faith or his belief was (as all men’s must be) between his God and 
his conscience. The religion of his life is what we are concerned in — the parity, 
benevolence, consistent and active virtnes which shed their lustre so far and so 
wide 1 While he has indeed left other and memorable * footsteps on the sands of 
Time it is by the active religion of his life, his never-tiring sympathim and 
charity, his nobility of heart and of conduct, that he is most endearingly known. 
His place is vacant 1 1 would not disparage the living — but, who shall ^flU the 
chair of Baja Kadha" Kanta 7 He was ever in the van, the recognised and natural 
leader of his nation. To the Orthodox Hindu he was a guide and a ruler-^to him 
the loss is irreparable. To others ; to the progressive school (I do not mean the 
diseipleB of champagne and beefsteaks) he was a beacon of Hinduism, saored 
and respected. Strange as it n^y Seem, the Raja was a link, and a bonqj^iT 
between the conservative and the progressive dasses. His very name was on all 
occasions a tower of strength I Truly he was a representative man, and, even as 
the impersonation of Hinduism, he commanded the respect of ell, whether 
Ohristian, rationalist or philosopher— of all thinking men, I would see a statue 
to this great and good man. I do not under-rate endowments for learning or for 
charitable purposes, but 1 would transmit in marble to future geuerationa the 

noble and benevolent lineaments of the illustrious Baja.'* . 

• 

RfiVd. K. M. Beneiji, now Dr. K. M. Beneiji, said : — , 

” 1 rise not so much to makes speech as simply to bear my personal testhnony 
to the many exoellencieB which appeared in the character of the late Baja Badha 
Ksiita, sad to ex p r ess my personal gratitade for the benefits which I myself derisad 
Scorn his patriotic exertions to promote education in our countiy. It was in the 
16 
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Central Vernacular School of the late Calcutta School Society, of which he was 
Secretary conjokitly with Mr. David Hare, that I received my early education, 
^bile my later education was due to the Hindu College of which he was both 
a founder and manager. I have therefore first to make these personal acknow- 
ledgments of the benefits which in common with many others I myself derived 
from the Raja's puUic-spiiited efiTorts. As regards his literary attainments and 
especially his great work the SahdaJcalpa^drumay I can only say that 1 concur 
with all that previous speakers have advanced. It would be taxing your patience 
too much to repeat those some remarks. But 1 must mention one expressive fact. 
A public-spirited native gentleman at Madras asked me a few months ago to 
procure the Baja’s permission for reprinting the Sahdahalpa^druma in the 
Telugu character for the benefit of the natives of Deccan. The Baja not being 
in town at the time, 1 wrote to my friend at Madras that although formal per- 
mission was not obtained, yet the Baja 1 thought would never object to his under- 
taking so useful an enterprise, and that he might at once commence the Telugu edi- 
tion he was contemplating. And we Bengalees may justly take some pride at this 
practical appreciation of the Baja’s works in the sister presidency— and that a wealthy 
gentleman at Madras should at this moment be reprinting for the benefit of Dranida 
Brahmins and in the Telugu Character a voluminous Eucyclopsedia originally 
compiled in our own character by the great man who has just been lost to our 
country and our race. With reference to the allusions made to the Raja’s religious 
opinions and the somewhat unpleasant reflections which have resulted therefrom, 
I must confess 1 regret those allusions. In a promiscuous assembly composed 
of persons of various persuasions, who have been convened only as friends and 
admirers of the late Baja to commemorate such excellencies of his character as 
we all can appreciate im ownmon, any expressions oalculated to disturb the har- 
mony of the meeting are much to be deprecated. To the remarks made on the 
Baja’s retrograde movements and his obstructions to progress^ I can only say that 
it vwmfair to compare him with persons who were his juniors by more than half 
a century ; as unfair, indeed as it would be to disparage the statesmanship of a by- 
gone politician, such as, Mr. Pitt by saying that he was no reformer, or that he did 
not propose household suffrage. A man in this respect can only be compared 
with his own contemporaries. Judged by such a standard the Baja would cer- 
tainly appear, not behind, but in advance of his equals in age. 1 must also 
mention another fact — take it for what it may be worth. It was in his house* 
that I for the firrt time saw a dignitary of the Church with whom afterwards 1 
became intimately a^naintod. The late Bishop Corrie of Madras, then Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta, was presiding at an examination of Schools at the Baja's house 
when I first saw him. I repeatedly heard afterwards from Bishop Oorrie's own 
lips that he much admired and had great respect for the eminent person whose 
loss we have met here to deplore. ** 
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Baboo Kojlash Chander Bose, said : — ^ 

**The Baja was to idl intents and purposes the head add leader of the 
native community, and though isolated for the last few days of his mortal 
career on earth fSrom home, relatives and friends, and though given solely to 
his religious devotions far away under the (idiady and perfumed groves of 
Brindaban, his moral influence was not the less felt here than when he was , 
present amongst us. (Cheers), Orthodox or heterodox, liberals or conservatives 
all alike bowed to him — a circumstance whidi speaks to the power which true 
greatness will always exercise whether in the midst of a family or a nation 
without reference to the diversities of opinions, tastes and religious feelings 
which may exist among the individual members of that family or that nation. 
(Cheers). The opinions, tastes, and religions feelings of Baja Badha Santa 
were certainly not in accord with those of the present generation — ^the go-ahead 
portion of the community who, with a praiseworthy zeal, are striving hard to 
get rid of the innumerable evils with which our social system happens to be 
blended^who would marry widows, who would abolish caste, who would lay 
a ban on polygamy, even if it were by means of legislative interference — who 
would refuse to their dying parents the rite of Uniurjully^ and would rather 
gladly consign their remains to the earth than to the devouring element which in 
a moment reduces every thing to ashes. And yet. Sir, if I mistake not, this meeting 
is composed chiefly of the advocates of widow marriage and social reform, apdnst 
whom, whose opinions and actions, Baja Badha Kanta, out of the sincerity of his 
own heart, always set his face. Does not therefore the unanimity of feeling with 
which we monm his loss point to a moral of the gravest import 7 When heterodoxy 
in an earnest spirit honors orthodoxy, it is a phenomenon which can alone be 
expired by the hypothesis that true greatness will, in spite of all adverse dream- 
stances, rise superior to all religious and social diBerences, and cause its influ- 
ence to be felt by all alike whether in or out of church. 

We admire, Sir, and honor the memory of the lamented deceased, not eimply 
because be was a great scholar, or because he was the author of a Sanskrit Ency- 
clopsdia, or because he was a pious Hindu, or because he was a good and an amiable 
man, but because ho united in his person all those noble qualities both of mind and 
heart which would impart greatness to any man of any age or nation,(]oud cheers.) 
If it could bo said of any nobleman of this country that be had a kingly natnro» 
that charity beamed In his countenance and patriotism glowed in bis heart, it 
eonld be said only, with equal justice and truth, of that venerable and pious 
Hindu who has just departed this life, whose aslies have been washed into the 
Ganges, but whose soul has found a home where peace aod rest ever dwell.** 

The Bevd. Mr. Dali said : — 

** That the name of the Baja Badha Kanta was known, not only in Europe and 
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in England, but for yeara had been honored alao in America. * Seeing no other 
American present, he felt it a duty to declare the fact that there were scholars 
fn that aide of the world, almost antipodal to India, who would be proud to add 
their voices to-day to thoae of the Baja’s more intimate friends, in commemora* 
don of his worth, and as an ezpreaaion of simple gratitude to God that he had 
lived. Personally, he rejoiced that he had been allowed, through ten or a dosen 
years, to be often in conversation with the good old man, whom none oould dosel j 
commune with, and not love as a father. On several occasions the Biya had 
trusted him with messages, and had also by him sent volumes of his grandest work 
to libraries In America, wherein it was likely to be consulted by men who longed to 
acquaint themselves with the truth that lay hidden in the East beneath the Sanskrit 
tongue. Among the receivers of the last volume of the Sabdakalpa^dmma^ were 
the two oldest American Uhivorsities at Cambridge and at New Haven, and the 
Astor Library in the city of New York. ]M[r. Dali hud also been made an inter- 
mediary by the American Oriental Society, whose journals and publications it had 
often been his pleasure to hand over to the revered Raja enjoying his smile and selam 
at their reception. Within a few weeks some of these missives of appreciative 
good-will had reached him from Boston, endorsed with the name of Badha Kanta 
Deva. The news of his death would reach Ameren scholars as that of a dear 
friends almost a personal friend ; certainly as that of a fellow of the Repnblic of 
knowledge, and an eminent citizen and brother in the common wealth of learning, 
go much had been said already, and so very much S^re remained to be said, that the 
epeaker found it veiy difficult to decide what should be touched and what omitted. 
The grandest lesson of the Baja's life to this age clearly is his life — long industry 
in study ; his incessant mental labor in a land where such labor is unfortunately as 
exceptional as it is rich in opportunity. Other speakers had touched on this point, 
and he would turn another leaf. He saw there an extended procession of the'coun- 
cillors and Governors of India, stretohing through more tbau half a century ; and 
down along that chain of men, that goodly company welcomed by all, taking 
hanST^ after hand, and passing on from one to tho other, natural, kindly, and 
quickening as a Bash of pure electrio light, he saw the Baja ; the common link of 
all, the bond of all. From Lord Bentinck (or before him) down to Canning and 
Elgin and Lawrence; from Heber down to Bishop Cotton, State and church 
alike joined hands in him ; and in his gentlemanhood and ready accessibility and 
'sincerity, were made one. There was an element of affection and paternity in tho 
never-jewelled, white-robed patriarch, which crowned and graced his other gifts, 
and made them fragrant, aeT did the Bela and the Magnolia those palaee gardens^ 
whore he so loved to walk and talk with his friends. He had one gift higher and 
better than all the rest ; it was the spirit of worship, the spirit if not of prayer yet 
of self-consecration to the Infinite, the inmost vital spirit of religion. Tho honored 
Obsirman had somewhat playfully called Badha Kanta an idolator. On this point 
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(said the speaker, )?[ have a special message, to such as think he wcffdiipped idols. 
I almost hear him now, saying, ** Tell them all ; let them know the truth ; show 
them what was the religion which sustained me in all my work/’ That handsome 
temple of Krishna which the Baja built within his grounds not many years ago 
is said to hold in its shrine an idol of the god, made of the nine most precfoiis 
metals. I asked my venerated friend one day Baja, ** do you worship that idol V 
No : — men never worship idols,*’ was his reply : they are for our little ones.” 
With a smile he added, ** you give yonr children dolls 7” I answered, yes ; to play 
with, not to worship. ** We give omt* children dolls,** he continued, ” until they 
grow big enough to worship without such help.** — Then dear Raja if you never 
worship idols, what do you worship?— “My worship,** he replied, “my religion, 
is ahalokhyo^ to be always in the same place with god ; Shamippo to be drawing 
nearer and nearer to god ; Shajugio to be in conscions communion with god ; 
Nirhan^ to be lost in god, as a star in the morning light.” This, (I said) “this^ 
Raja, is my religion : I was taught as a Christian child by a Christian; mother, to 
sing, 

* Man is nought, is less than nought 

* Thou, our god, art all in all.* 

Thus, friends, was it made clear to me that Radha Kanta was no idolator, and, 
that what sustained him in his trials, and so largely redeemed him from his errors, 
rescued him from self-indulgence, held him nobly up through a long life and 
made him a man to bo honored the world over, — ^was the very spirit and 
essence of all religion, the absolute religion of humanity, the soul’s struggle 
toward the Infinite, its sustained and ever renewed communion with its creator 
and Father. I need not say what I would, if possible, have added to tliat ande> 
fined worship of the Omnipresent. I feel bound and charged to testify that the 
Baja’s personal faith was not of the outward form, but of the inmost spirit. And 
he looked to the day when all castes and nations shonld be one in the same spirit. 
This appeared on many occasions, of which one example will now suffice. At the 
time of his magnificent celebration of Queen Victoria becoming Empiresa of 
India, the Baja was particularly struck with one figure that occurred in a pnb* 
lished notice of his loyalty. The words are perhaps familiar to yon. They are 
these ; *' out of an unknown antiquity there comes an unlooked-for wisdom in the 
fact that the gods, in the beginning, divided man into men^ as the hand ia divided 
into fingers, that it might be more helpful to itsdf. “ That's it ; that is the thing 
(said the Baja to me) “ you have it exactly 1** And be went on to say that aoni^ 
thing like a division of labor had clearly been ordained by*God among aU nations 
for the elaboration of the true religion for the world. Thus he has reached a 
height of real manhood, and of true influence as a scholar, — in India, England 
and America; and as a worshipper and thinker will be loved by a grateful 
posterity.” 
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Ba^a Girifl Ohandra Ohose said : — 

" The late Sir Rodba Kanta Dev was not only distinguished in literatora 
Uid in politics, but he was besides the most innocent of men, his moral worth 
was superior to that of any one of his contemporaries. There are spots in the moon,, 
but I defy any in that large assembly to declare that there existed the least taint 
or blemish in the character of the man whose memory we had met to honor. 
Essentially the most moral of men the chaste bent of his mind led him to resent 
as a personal grievance the law for the suppression of 9at%, The opposition was 
not the fruit of a selfish bigotry, but was dictated by motives the purest, and I 
fully believe that if the Baja had been born a woman as he was a man, and if the 
fates had so ordained that he should have been reduced to the hard destiny of a 
widow he would have cheerfully, yea exnltingly mounted the funeral pile in order 
to mount to the Heaven of his fervid imagination. The chastity of his nature 
suggested the belief that the act for the abolition of Sati would be regarded 
as a downright grievance by his country-women and this belief urged him to the 
course he adopted. I cannot conclude without giving expression to a deep sense 
of gratitude for the earnestness and warmth with which the leaders of the bar 
and the missions and of native society have come forward to do honor ta the 
memory of the greatest of modem Hindus.’’ 

Raja Sir Badha Elanta Dev Bahadur, k.c.S;I., left three sons, Kumar 
Mahcmdra Narayan Dev, Bajondra Narayan Dev, and Devendra Narayan 
Dev. The first left no male issue, the third left two sons, Brajendra 
Narayaji and Surendra Narayan of whom the latter survives. 

BAJA RAJENDBA NARAYAN DEV, BAHADUR. 

Baja Bajekdba Nabayan Dev Bahadur, the second son of Raja Sir 
Badha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k.c.s.i., was born in the month of Jane 1815. 
He belongs to the Senior Branch of Maharaja Nava Krishna’s family, and 
is the most senior in age of all the living members of the two branches^ 
He received from Government the title and dignity of Baja Bahadur 
on the 30th April 1869, with the usual KhUat or robe of honor, 
jewels, sword and shield. The following extract from oflEicial papers 
bears on the subject of this title. 

Kumar Bajendra Narayan Dev is the only surviving son of the 
late Baja Sir Badha Kanta Bahadur, who, it is well-known, was one of 
the most remarkable and distinguished native gentlemen of the present 
century. He was thoroughly esteemed and respected by all classes of 
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the community not only for his ieamingi which indeed acq^}ii«d for 
him an European reputation | but for the integrity and* purity of his 
Kfe. The Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the bestowal of a titl# 
on the son in recognition of the eminent merit of the fieither would be 
an act which would be thoroughly appreciated by the native commu- 
nity. Though of course he has not the merits of his father, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has reason to believe that he is in every respect 
deserving of the honor. His Honor would therefore recommend that 
the title of Raja Bahadur which has been conferred upon the represent- 
atives of the family for generations may be continued to the only 
surviving member, who is in every way fitted to the dignity.” 

The following is the Notification No. 593, (Political), dated 80th 
April 1869, published in the Gazette of India^ 1st May, 1869. 

** In recognition of the distinguished character and merits of the 
late Baja Sir Radha Eanta Dev Bahadur, k. o. s. i., and of the servicea 
rendered by his ancestors to the British Government the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council is pleased to confer upon his son, 
Eumar Rajendra Nafayan Dev, the title of Raja Bahadur^ as a 
personal distinction.” • 

In 1870, Baja Rajendra Narayan was also by Government order 
exempted from attendance in Civil Courts. He is an orthodox^ Hindu 
and his earnest zeal in preserving the religion of his ancestors has 
endeared him to the Hindu community. He is a great admirer of 
Sanskrit scholarsr and is the object of general love and respect for his 
courteous and social habits. He is the president of the Sayaetha KuUz 
Sanya Bakshina Sava and a member of the British Indian Associar 
tion, and for sometime he was an Assistant President of the SanatM 
Bharma Rakehini Sava, He has caused several tanks to be excavated 
in his Zamindaries, and instituted paUalae for affording elementary 
education to the children of his By ate. He made a liberal gift of 
land in Calcutta, Eumartali, for the Burning Ghat, and is always ready 
to contribute liberally to all objects of public interest. 

Baja Rajendra Narayan Dev Bahadur, aged 66 years, has an only 
son, named Kumar Girindra Narayan l>ev, who is now serving Govern- 
ment M a Deputy Magistrate and Collector in Bardwam 
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Jtmior Branth, 

RAJA BAJ KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Raj Krishna Dbt Bahadur, son of the Maharaja Nava 
Krishua Dev Bahadur, was born in a.d. 1782. He was only 15 years old 
when he loist his father, and as heir to the vast wealth and an exten- 
sive estate be lived like a prince or Umrao, On the occasion of his 
marriage in 1791, the Governor General, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
tiie other high officials joined the marriage procession, and the 4,000 
sowars, Ac., whom the Maharaja Nava Krishna Bahadur had the 
privilege of retaining in his service contributed to the pomp and| 
pageantry with which the event was celebrated. 

Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur was exceedingly handsome and an exceh 
lent rider. He was a good Bengali, Hindi, and Persian scholar, and the 
best patron of his time of music and Sanskrit learning. His muni- 
ficence and magnanimity were also unbounded. He wrote a book in 
Bengali on the genealogy and marriage connections of the Kulin 
Ka^aithoBf called the Kvla Pradipa, He had also written in both Urdu 
and Persian, the Dewan Baja” and Masnavi^aja,” and took great 
interest in all social movements. He caused to be erected two bathing 
ghaU on the river-aide, and made a gift of lands to Government for 
the Custom House and Police Thanas in Calcutta and land for more 
than three miles in length for constructing the Barrackpore Road. He 
excavated 100 tanks at different places, and also a large Ehal from 
Ebsurdah to Natagar. 

The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on him after the death 
Ckf IBs father by the Hon’ble Sir John MacPherson, the then Governor 
Gteneral of India. Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur died fit the age of 42 years 
ia the month of August 1824, a. d., leaving behind him eight sons, uts., 
8iv Krishna, Kali Krishna, Devi ELrishna, Apurva Krishna, Madhav 
Eridma, Kamal Krishna, Narendra Krishna, and Jadavendra Krishna, 
of whom we notice the lives of the second, fourth, sixth and seventh 
whose accounts we have been able to collect 

‘ RAJA KALI KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Baja Kali Krishna Dev Bahadur, was the second son of Baja 
Raj Krishna Bahadur. In the year 1883, he was created Baja Bahadut 
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by Lord William Bentinck, the then Gtovernor General of India, who 
honoured him also with a gold medal and a Khilat. After the demise of 
his illustrious cousin Baja Sir Badha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. o. 8. l, h^ 
upheld the dignity of the Hindu religion and promoted its interests. He 
translated into Bengali, Basselas, Gky’s Fables, and several other works. 
Her Majesty the Queen and Empress of India favoured the Baja with * 
an autograph letter, to which was appended her sign manual in appre- 
ciation of his successful translation of the great Sanskrit work the 
Maha Nataka^ which, wit^permission he had dedicated to Her Majesty. 
The Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of the French, His Majesty 
the King of Belgium, Hia Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Oudh, honoured him with gold medals in recognition of his 
high attainments in the Sanskrit language. His Majesty the King of 
Nepal also created him a Knight of the Qurkah Star. 

Baja Kali Krishna Bahadur was a corresponding member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and of Paris. He 
was a fellow of the Calcutta University, a Justice of the Peace for the 
town of Oalcutta, a Governor of the Mayo S[ative Hospital, a Manager 
of the Government Bethune Female School and President of the Sanaian 
Dharma Rakahini Sava. 

B%ia Kali Krishna Bahadur died at the age of 66 years^ in the 
Holy City of Benares on the 11th April 1874, leaving three sons, Baja 
Harendra Krishna Bahadur, Kumar Uday Krishna Bahadur and Kumar 
Amarendra Krishna Bahadur. 

KUMAR APURVA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. • 

Kumar Apurya Krishna Dry Bahadur was the fourth son of 
Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur and a grandson of Maharaja Nava Krishna 
Bahadur. He was a Persian scholar and had a knowledge of English 
and Sanskrit, besides considerable merit as a poet. He obtained the 
honor of Knighthood from the King of Spain. He carried on a 
constant correspondence with several of the European nobles and men 
oiT letters. He was upright in his behaviour and social in manners and 
of frugal habits. He died in 1867, leaving two sons, Kumar Krishna 
and Upendra Krishna. 

16 
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MAHARAJA KAMaL KRISHNA DEV, BAIHADUR. 

MAHARAi'A Kamal Kkishna Dev Bahadub is the sixth and the 
Widest surviving son of the late Raja Baj Krishna Dev Bahadur of Sava- 
bazar. He is at present the head of the Junior Branch of the Savabazar 
Baj family. He was born in September 1820, a.d., and received his educa- 
tion in the late Hindu College. After leaving College he gave himself up 
to literary pursuits and Hindu theology was his favourite study. The two 
Bengali Newspapers Gunakar” and Bhaskar*’ which were conducted 
under his auspices, were chiefly written by him, and he became a good 
Bengali writer. He is a man of strong common sense and is well- 
known for his honourable feelings and a charitable disposition. As 
instances of his liberality, we may state, that he has created a perpetual 
fund in the District Charitable Society for the maintenance of twelve 
Hindu widows. He has given land for the construction of a road in 
the District of Tippers and a building for the accommodation of the 
Khardah Charitable Municipal Dispensary, and has contributed a sum 
of Bs. 2,000, to the Building Fund of the Mayo Hospital, besides an 
annual subscription. A donation of Bs. 2,000 has been given by him 
to the Indian Science Association, and he pays regularly a monthly 
liubscription of Ba 25. He pays also an annual scholarship to the 
boys off the Oriental Seminary, and has offered a donation of Bs. 2,000 
towards its building fund. His muniflcence during the famines of 
1866 and 1874 deserves special notice. On the former occasion he opened 
an AnnachxUra in his house at Savabazar on an extensive scale, and 
besides gave subscriptions, utensils, clothings, and blankets ; and on the 
latter occasion he opened a Belief House in his Khardah Garden, and 
gave a subscription of Bs. 10,000 to the Central Belief Fund. He has 
also given Bs. 2,200 to the Indian Famine Fund. 

In recognition of the loyalty which has characterised the Savabazar 
Raj family since the commencement of the British sway and his liberality 
as a Zamindar; ^His Excellency Lord Lytton the V'iceroy and Governor 
General was graciously pleased to confer on him the title of Baja*’ as a 
mark of personal distinction on the grand occasion of the Imperial 
Assemblage, held at Delhi on the Ist January, 1877. 

At the Darbar held at Belvedere on the 14th August 18779 Hw 
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Honor the Lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal presented to him thy follow- 
ing wfiwadi • 

** Raja— The title of Raja which joa have always enjoyed as a matter ol 
courtesy and by popular recognition, has now been fully conferred upon you in 
recognition of your liberal support of every measure for the benefit of your 
countrymen. Your donations to the public charities of Calcutta have been * 
munificent, you have also given largely of your wealth in support of dispensaries, 
schools, roads, and other objects of public interest in the interior. I need only 
instance your magnificent donations of Bs. 10,000 to the Central Relief Fund of 
the late Bengal Famine, of Bs. 2,000 to the building fund of the Mayo Hospital 
— a hospital erected for the benefit of your poor coantrymen, nnd of Bs. 1,000 to 
the Bardwan Fever Relief Fund. No subscription has ever been raided in Calcutta 
to which you have not most willingly contributed, and have thus maiutained the 
reputation for generosity of one of the oldest families of Calcutta." 

The title of Maharaja was also conferred on him by His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, the late Viceroy and Governor General, on the 23rd 
February 1880 and the investiture took place at Belvedere on the Slat 
March 1880, on which occasion a sannad and a Ehilai^ consisting of 
a large-rsized diamond ring, <&c., were presented to him 

The Maharaja as Zamindar of Farganna Gangamandal, in^Zilla 
Tippers, Bengal, rendered assistance to Government at the time of 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. He has two sons, viz., Kumar Nil Krishna 
and Kumar Binay Krishna ; and on the occasion of their marriage 
ceremony His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Chief Justice and several other 
respectable European and native gentlemen were present. 

<» 

MAHARAJA NARENDRA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Maharaja Narerdra Krishna Bahadur was the seventh soil 
of Raja Raj Krishna Bahadur. He served Government for sometime 
as Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Oolleotor iu several districts and 
afterwards resigned the public service. He is a Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association, and a CommissionSr of the town of 
Calcutta. He takes an active part in every public meeting and is fore- 
most in every moTement for the social, moral, and political improve- 
ment of his countrymen, fie wae a member of the Viceregal Ceancii 
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He first, received from Government the title of Raja Bahadur and 
subsequently the title of Maharaja at the Imperial Assemblage, held at 
Belhi on the let January 1877» together with a medal and robes of honor. 
At the Darbar held at Belvedere on the 14th August 1877, His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal presented to him the following 
* tannad : — 

** Mahabaja — ^T he title of Maharaja, of which I now present yov the 
has been conferred upou you as a representative of an old and highly respectable 
family of Bengal, and in recognition of your public service as a member of the 
Governor Gencrars Council and a Municipal Commissioner.’^ 

The Maharaja is an exceptionally good English scholar, and is of 
excellent ch&acter. He is highly esteemed by both the European and 
Native communities, and has always been foiiward in contributing 
liberally to almost all charitable institutions and public funds. 

The Maharaja has seven sons, of whom the second Kumar Oopendra 
Krishna, m. a. b. l., is serving Government as Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Baharampur, Bengal. 

RAJA HARENDBA KRISHNA DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Harendra Krishna Dev, Bahadur, is the eldest son of Baja 
Kali Krishna Dev, Bahadur. He entered the service of Government 
in March 1851 as a Deputy Magistrate, and served in various districts 
in the Province of Bengal, and had reached in course of promotion 
the first grade of the Subordinate Executive Service. His services on 
several occasions have been acknowledged by the Lieutenant-Governors 
of ^engal, and, in 1866, he was appointed a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He received from Government the title of Raja 
Bahadur’* on the 4th June 1874, and is at present a fellow of the. 
Calcutta University, and a Member of the Faculties of Art and Law. 
Baja Harendra Krishna Bahadur has now retired on pension from •the 
OoTemment service. He has two sons. 

Two Ofher JEOiinetif Men connected mih the Satvabazar Family. 

• RAJA SITA NATH BOSX BAHADUR. 

* Raja Sita Nath Bobe, Bahadur was the son of Babu Madan 
Itaban Bose, m Kulin Kayastha of Krishuaghar. He was a grandiKNa 
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by (he daughter^i side of Braja Mohan Dev, the nephew of Ifyharaja 
Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, by whom he was maintained and educaiade ' 
Raja Sita Nath commenced his services under Government in the* 
judicial line as a Munseff. He afterwards became the Superintendent 
of the €k)vemment Toshakhana, in this capacity he discharged his 
^ duties with such energy and prudence, that he soon gained the esteem of 
his superiors ; and when the estate of the present Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
was during his minority being mismanaged by the wicked intrigues of 
his Muhammadan courtiers, Raja Sita Nath Bose Bahadur was selected 
and deputed as Dewan to the Nawab Nazim. By his ability and strict 
economy he put the Nizam’s estate into order, and receive^ the title of 
Raja Bahadur” and a Khilat from Government. Sometime before his 
death he retired from service to enjoy the fruits of his life's labour. 
He left only a daughter as heiress of his property and representative of 
his family. 

RAJA PRASANNA NARAYAN DEV, BAHADUR. 

Raja Fbasanna Narayan Dsv, Bahadur, was the eldest son of 
Sri Narayan Dev, and a great grandson of the eldest brother of 
Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev, Bahadur. 

He commenced his services under Government as a Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Toshakhana attached to the Office of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department, but for his intelligence 
and integrity he was soon promoted to the office of the Superintendent, 
which was vacated by his cousin, Raja Sita Nath Bose, Bahadur. 

Raja Prasanna Narayan, Bahadur, by his great intelligenoe ind 
honesty, secured for himself the high approbation of the Governors 
General, Lords Ellenborough and Hardinge, and the good opinion of the 
then«6everal Chief Secretaries, Sir Herbert Maddock, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Thomason, Sir F. Carrie and Sir Henry Elliot ; who equally bore 
testimony to his great and rare merits and good qualities. The higli 
character of Raja Prasanua Narayan, Bahadur, obtained for him the 
honorary distinction of Rai Bahadur from Government in the year 18#7, 
aitd eventually the title of Raja Bahadur” was also conferred ^pm 
him. 
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T2\e Right Hon’ble Lord Hardinge Governor General of India,' 
recorded, his opinion as follows, about the character and qualification of 
*Haja Prasanna Narayan Dev, Bahadur : 

Caloutta^ ^rd January^ 1848. 

I have great pleasure in recording my sense of the excellent « 
services of Raja Prasanna Narayan Dev, Bahadur, the Superintendent 
of the Toshakhana. This officer accompanied me in 1845 to the 
North-West Frontier as the head of his Department, and I have, on 
several occasions, stated in public Darhar and elsewhere my approbation 
of his services. During the Campaign of the Satlej and the whole 
period of my sojourn in the Upper Provinces, and especially on the 
occasion of my visiting Labor, very responsible duties devolved on the 
Rai, and they were always performed to my satisfaction, 

1 last year conferred on the Rai Bahadur his present title which 
was notified in the Government Gazette, and in consideration of his 
great merits, his excellent personal character, and his highly respectable 
family and connection, 1 think him quite worthy to be advanced to the 
rank and title of Raja, 

In reference, however, to his present employment it would probably 
be more expedient that the bestowal of this title should be deferred till 
his retirement from office. 

I give the Rai this note of my opinion of his official services and 
merits as a mark of my personal esteem, and it is my intention to 
present him with a gold medal with a suitable inscription which I shall 
tend to him from England.” 

(Sd.) HARDINGE. 

On the death of Raja Sita Nath Bahadur, the Dewanship to the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal became vacant, and at the recommendation of 
Government, the post was conferred upon Raja Prasanna Narayan Dev, 
Bahadur, who held it with great credit and effected a great many 
changes (which approved of both by the Government and the 

Nawab) to rescue ihe Nizainat from the ruinous consequenoes of past 
taiims nagement. 

With the permissiou of His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
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Baja Prasanna ^arayan Bev was temporarily employed in 18&9, as 
Honorary Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, to accompany His Excellency the Governor General to* 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. Raja Prasanna Narayan did not live long to 
enjoy the honors he received from Government. In 1870, he died 
« leaving two sons, Kumar Jogendra Narayan and Kumar Jatindra 
Narayan, of* whom the former died in 1879. 


XXVIII.— THE SEN FAMILY OP KALUTOLA. 

A PBCULIAR interest attaches to the Sen Family qf Kalutola, 
formerly of Gourififa, situated in the 24-Pargannas District, but lying 
opposite the town of Hughli. Its chief title to public notice lies in 
the facts that it rose to distinction by its connection with the cause 
of literature, education and social progress, and that it continues to 
be attached to the same cause with more than ordinary interest even 
in its third generation, since its foundation. In the ancient Hindu 
social system, while the Brahmin caste constituted the hereditary 
priesthood, the Baidyas or physician caste almost formed a literary chiss, 
and it was not surprising that the Baidya family of the Sens of 
Kalutola, should have taken to literature so largely as a vocation. ^ Like 
the Dattas of Ram Bagan, the Sens have become a literary family, and 
lik^ the Dattas, the Sen’s have been often selected to hll places of the 
higiiost rank under the Government, by whom they have been held in 
great estimation for their peculiar probity. 

The first member of the family, who made a figure, under £ha 
British Government, was the late Ram Kamal Sen, popularly known 
as Dewan Ram Kamal Sen, the second son of Goknl Chandra Sen, 
who had acquired a peculiar reputation for his attachment to the 
Baisnavas, and for his rigid practice of the religious austerities of the 
sect. The case of Ram Kamal Sen was another bright instance of the 
distinction which waits upon natural intelligenoii ‘and strict probity, 
well directed and well employed. Born at a time when the preseitt 
system of education had hardly been perhaps conceived, Ram Kamal 
' availed himself of the limited opportunities which were then acoessible 
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for tbe, cultivation and pursuit of the English language and literature. 
By diligent ^ study under the few men who were capable of im- 
^parting even elementary English education, he acquired such a profi- 
ciency in the English language that he spoke and wrote it with more 
than ordinary credit for his time. To his own exertions it is mainly 
owing that he rose to distinction. Entirely a self-made man of an 
ancient stock that, in the vicissitudes of time, had sunk idto compara- 
tive poverty, he raised himself by his talents and his character for 
integrity from the obscure post of a compositor to the responsible 
office of Dewan to the Bank of Bengal, at a time when the Govern- 
ment held the largest interest, and took the most active part in the 
management of the Bank. A rigid Baisnav like liis father Ookul 
Chandra, who was a Sheristadar in the Hughli Court on a salary of 
Bs. 50 a month, Bam Eamal was naturally of a religious turn of mind, 
and continued to the end of his life an orthodox Hindu,* faithful and true 
to the religion of his fathers. But his orthodoxy was such that while 
firm and unyielding in his adherence to his own religion, he freely 
entered into European society, in which he was at least held in real 
respect. Nor did this orthodoxy prevent him from appreciating the 
great value of those parts of the Western system of principles nnd 
praot^pe, which were calculated to revolutionise and regenerate Hiuda 
society to new and improved forms of life. A thorough Bengaii md 
exceptionally good English scholar, he cheerfully came forward with hia 
great practical knowledge to become the pioneer of progress in Bengal. 
With that earnestness and zeal, which give vitality to enlarged and 
thoughtful minds, he took a leading and active part in the promotion 
of all projects for the advancement of the people of Bengal in the 
path of progress opened out to t!iem by the Government. Prominently 
connected with most Societies and Committees which existed in hie day, 
he was an active member of the Committee of Management of* both 
of the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges, and became in time identified with 
the cause of Nati^ Education in Bengal. So well-known was his great 
e'xperieuce of the management of educational institutions and so 
catholic his sympathy with the cause of education that, though a 
Native, he was specially selected to sit on the Committee which directed 
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the affairs of the Parental Academic Institution, since merged •in the 
Dovoton College, then as now, the Institution for the education espe^ 
cially of European and Eurasian youths of the middle classes. But* 
his services in the cause of education were not conhiied simply to 
precepts, but were practicall}'^ testified by his contributions to the Journals 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India, and particularly by his well-known Bengali and 
English Dictionary. His desultory writings in the Asiatic Society's 
publijations and the introduction to his Dictionary will give a tolerably 
fair idea of the great progress he had mide, almost unassisted and by 
his own exertions, towards a mastery of the English languagjb. Though 
his memory, enriched b}^ rare qualities of mini and heart, will not 
soon fade away, it is likely to be long associated with the name of 
Horace Hayman Wilson, late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Oxford University with whom for the best years of bis life, and till the 
day of his death, he had been on terms of the most intimate and 
cojihdcntial friendship. Ram Kamal 3cn had very rightly appreciated 
the true value of the Western system of education, and had, therefore, 
applied the whole powers of his mind to its diffusion among the people 
of Bengal. It is generally to his credit that though his official position 
should have bent his tastes and inclinations to monetary and commer- 
cial affairs, his unostentatious patriotism should have urged him on to 
devote his enforced leisure ami the great weight of his personal influ- 
ence to the advaiiceincut of the cause of education, so little in unison 
with his regular pursuits. 

Ram Kamal was born on the I5th March, 1783. He left his native 
village of Gouriflfa, and began his career in life on the 19th November, 
1800, He was engaged in December, 1802, with Mr. Namey, Clerk to 
Mr. Blacquirc, the Magistrate of Calcutta, In December, 1803, he 
married and, shortly after, took service under Mr, Blechynden, the 
Government Architect. In July, 1804, he entered ^the .service of Dr. 
Hunter, and in the same month, was placed in charge of the Hindustani 
Press. His first connection with the Asiatic Society commenced in 
November, 180G, and he took charge of the Native Hospital at Chodney 
in November, 1808. He began to work for Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson 
17 
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in Mai*ch, 1811, and entered into employment under Lieutenant Ramsay 
^iu the Fort William College in 1812, 

Ram Kamal was one of the Directors of the Hindu College, or the 
Vidyalayfih, as it was then called, with Rajah Gopi Mohan Deb, Balm 
(afterwards Rajah Sir) Radha Kauta Deb, Babus Dwarkauath Tagore, 
Srikissen Sing, Guru Prosad Bose, Rhib Chundra Sircar, anji Russomoy 
Diitt, and Messrs. David Hare and J.C.C. Sutherland. He was also a 
member of the Managing Committee of the College, and an Honorary 
Member of the Committee of Public Instruction, with the Hon’blc T. B. 
(afterwards Lord) Macaulay. It is worthy of note that Mr. Macaulay 
very generally concurred in Ram Kamal Sen’s views as regards the best 
mciisures which should be adopted for furthering the cause of Native 
education. He was also a Member of the Council of Education in 
which the Committee of Public Instruction was merged, and, we believe, 
acted as its Secretary for a time. He was also Secretary and Superin- 
tendent of the Sanskrit College, an office held successively by Professor 
H. H. Wilson, Captain Piioe, Captain Marshall and Captain Troyer. 
With Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore and other friends of Native educa- 
tion, he was also a Member of the Calcutta School Book Society. 
He was also one of the Governors of the Native Hospital with Rajah 
Nursing Chundra Roy, Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore, Mr. Rustomji 
Cowasji and others. He was also Native Secretary and Collector to the 
Asiatic Society, and the only Native Member of the Committee of 
Paj^ers. He was also Native Secretary to the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India, and with Rajah Radbakant Deb and Babu 
Dwarkauath Tagore ho was a Native Member of several Standing 
('oinmiltces of that Society, of wLicli he eventually became a Vice- 
President with Rajah Radhakaiit, The Asiatic Society and the^Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society were the only two literary and 
scientific associations of that time. He was a co-laborer with Dr. Carey 
in the Agricufural and Horticultural Society, to the “Transactions” of 
which he contributed a valuable paper on the “ Manufacture of Paper 
in India,” which is very freely quoted in Babu Hem Chunder Kerr’s 
Report on Jute. 

Ram Kamal was a man of such unbounded public spirit that it is 
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impossible to name any association existing in his time, in wbioili he did 
not take an active part in promoting the welfare and aSvaocement of 
his countrymen. On the establish men t of the Calcutta District Chari- 
table Society he circulated an address among the wealthy Native gentry, 
asking them to come forward to the support of such a benevolent and ^ 
useful institution, and for this and other services he was a])pointed its 
Vice-President. As a practical proof of his earnest sympathy for the 
poorer classes of the city, he gave the District Cliaritablc Society a 
piece of land for the Alms House. He was also a Member of the 
Landholders’ Society, the only political organisation then existing, 
started, we believe, chiefly through the efforts of Babu 'Dwarkanath 
Tagore and several non-oilicial European gentlemen of note, and sup- 
ported hy both European and Native Members. In tliis respect it was 
quite on a dilfercnt footing from the present British Indian Association, 
which is now composed only of Native noblemen and gentlemen. He 
was also a Member of the Municipal Committee, apjminted by Lord 
William Bentinck, at the recoininendatiou of Dr. Ronald Martin ; and 
many sanitary iinjiroveinents in the city owe their origin to his wisdom 
and foresight, and the practical wisdom of Dr. Issac Jackson. Not 
tlie least benefit, which tliat Committee conferred og the local commu- 
nity, was their recoin men dation, subsequently adopted, for the esTaldish- 
nient of the Fever lios})ital, now more generally known as the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital, perhaps the largest similar Institution in 
India. 

It was not only that ho distinguished himself as a most earnest 
advocate and friend of Native education ; but at a time when few took 
interest in such questions, he strongly urged the development and im- 
provement of agriculture, gave the support of his innuonce to tlie 
first Apolitical association formed in this country, and took such an 
accurate view of the sanitary wants of Calcutta, as is remarkable, 
coming from a layman. ^ • 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India thus lamented 
the death of Ram Kama! : — ‘‘ Among the Meuihers wlio have been 
taken away from the Society by death, Ram Kamal Sen, may, perhaps, 
bo reckoned as the foremost whose lo.ss is to lie de])lored. Connected 
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with thfe Society very shortly after its formation, he was one of the 
few of its remaiiiing original Members. For several years ho held 
the post of Native Secretary and Collector, and at a more recent 
period he was a Vice-President of the Institution. The good example 
he set his countrymen, and, that too at a time when they gave little 
or no attention to any matters connected with the welfare of the 
country, is deserving of much praise. In his regular attendance at the 
monthly meetings, and in the lively interest ho took in agricultural 
pursuits, the Society regrets to find that he stood almost alone among 
the Native Members of the Institution.** 

Five days after Ram Kamal’s death, i. <?., on the 7th August, 1844, 
a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held under the chair- 
manship of the President, the Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan. We 
make the following extract from the Proceedings of the Society for 
August, 1844 : — 

The Secretary announced with deep regret to the Society the death of an old 
and highly talented associate, and formerly a valuable servant of the Society, 
Dewan Ram Kamal Sen, a gentleman not less distinguished for his great 
attainments, his enlightened views, his steady attachment to the cause of educa- 
tion, and his untiring energy and industry in every good and useful work by 
which the community, Native or European, could bo benefited thau by his modest 
and even retiring character and extensive charity. 

The friend and correspondent of Mr. Colebrooke, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
W. B. Bailey, and many other gentlemen formerly connected with India, he was 
known in Europe as here, as one possessing not only great acquirements in the 
literature of his country, but an ardent desire to see its children regain their 
ancient place amongst the families of the human race ; and towards this noble 
end, for a whole life wero his strenuous endeavours directed. Perhaps, indeed, 
with too much zeal ; for there is reason to believe, that he fell a sacrifice to over- 
exertion in study, super-added to the labours which his highly responsible 
situation of Dewan of the Bank of Bengal, necessarily imposed upon him. 

The Uon’ble the President proposed, and it was agreed to ncm, diss that a 
letter of condolence expressing the deep regret of the Society should be addressed 
to his family. 

TO BABU HARl MOHAN SEN. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Hon^ble the President and Members of the 
Asiatic Society to convey to you, and request that you will cxpiess to the other 
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members of the family of your late father, the deep and unfeigned regret with 
which the Society has learnt his decease. * 

They cannot, Sir, on such an occasion refrain from testifying to you and hit> 
relatives and friends the high esteem which his literary acquirements, his steady 
advocacy of the cause of Native education, his many private and public virtues, 

, and his long and valuable services to the Society had won for him from its Members, , 
and from every friend to literature and science, both in India and in Europe, to 
whom ho was known ; nor will the Society cease to cherish his name, and to 
deplore his loss, as one of the most dibiinguished p.nd most deeply lamented of 
their associates. 

I am, &c., 

Museum, ) (Sd.) H. TOR^tENS, 

OtA August^ 1844. ) President and Secy.^ Asiatic Society. 

The Friend of India, ( 15th August, 1844, ) then edited by th<? 
late Mr. John Clarke Marshman, contained the following obituary 
notice of the late Dewan Ram Kamal Sen : — 

During the past week, the papers have announced the death of Ram Kamal 
Sen, the Dewan or Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. The elevated position 
which he had attained in the Native conununity of Calcutta, and the *great 
influence which he enjoyed among his own countrymen, seem to demand more 
tlian n mere passing notice of his decease. Of the- Native gentlemen who have 
raised themselves to eminence in the Native society of Calcutta, by the acqui- 
sition and distribution of wealth within the present century, Ram Kamal Seu 
will be freely acknowledged as the most remarkable. Others have risen from 
equal obscurity to greater wealth, but none have been distinguished for their 
intellectual attain men ts. Bishonath Mutilal, lately the Dewan of the Balt 
Golahs, began life witli eight Rupees a month, and is generally understood to have 
amassed twelve or fifteen lakhs of Rupees before he w.as required to relinquish 
his office. The father of Babu Asootosli Deb, the founder of that wealthy family, 
served a Native master at five rupees a month, before ho bccamo a clerk in the 
late firm of Fairlic, Fergnsson & Co., in whoso employ, and also in that of the 
American merchants — who named one of their ships after him, Bamdulal Day, he 
accumulated a colossal fortune. The present dictator in the money market, the 
Rothschild of Calcutta. Muti Babu, began his career with the humble salary of 
ten Rupees a month. Ram Kamal Ben also was the architect of bis own fortune, 
nud began life as a compositor in Dr. Hunter’s Hindustani Press at eight Rupees 
a month, and though be is said to have bequeathed a smaller sum to his family 
than the accumulations of any of the Native geuilemen wp have mentioned- 
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no repoc^' carries his fortune beyond ten lakhs — yet he has attained a more 
solid renown, from his connection with the pro'jrcss of knowledge and civil iz;a- 
t'tion among; his own countrymen, of which he was one of the most strenuous and 
distinguisbed promoters. 

He did not long continue in the subordinate situation of a compositor in the 
Printing Office. He attracted the notice of Dr. Wilson, now Professor of Sans- , 
kjrit in the University of Oxford, who discovered his natural abilities and his thirst 
for knowledge, and took every opportunity of bringing him forward. His first 
promotion, we believe, was to some subordinate situation in the cstahlishmcnt 
of the Asiatic Society, which introduced him to the notice of some of the most 
distinguisbed members of Kuropt an society. He had early applied with diligence 
to the acquisition of English, which he spoke with cousidorable fluency. At the 
time we allude to, a good colloquial knowledge of English was rare, and tlic 
possession of it was a sure passport to distinction. Ram Kamal Sen came to 
be recognized as a leading man in ilic small band of enlightened Natives in 
Calcutta. On the establishment of the (kilcutta School Rook Society, he was placed 
on its Committee, and materially assisted its operations by the compilation and 
translation of several useful works. When the Hindu College was set on foot 
the year after, the organization of it was in a great measure entrusted to him, 
through the recommendation of his constant patron, Dr. Wilson. Here he had 
an opportunity of indulging his ardour for the spread of knowledge among his 
own countrymen, and of exhibiting his natural aptitude for managing the com- 
plicated details of business. His position iu this institution materially improved 
his standing in Native society, and laid the foundation of that influence which he 
subsequently acquired. Three years after the establishment of the Hindu 
College, he projected the publication of an English and Bengali Dictionary in 
conjunction with Mr. Felix Carey, the eldest son of Dr. Carey, but his death in 
1822, before a hundred pages of the work were printed, suspended its further 
progress. It was, wc believe, soon after this undertaking, that Ram Kamal Sen 
was placed at the head of the Native establishment of the Mint by Dr. Wilson j 
the Assay Master. This highly responsible and lucrative appointment raised him 
to great distinction, and his mansiou in Colutolah became the resort of the 
wealthy and the learned, and the fame of his greatness was spread far aud^ wide 
through Bengal. In 1830, he resumed the project of the Dictionary, and, with 
great personal labour, completed the undertaking, and carried through the Press 
a quarto volume 700 pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable work 
of its kind which we possess, and will be the moat lasting monument of his 
industry, zeal, and erudition. It is probably the work by which his name will be 
best recognized by posterity. 

After the departure of Dr. Wilson to England, he quitted the service of 
GoVerumeMf and aqccpted the office of Native Treasurer of the Bank, borne 
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inotitim back, his conslitutioii bc^'au to exhibit symptoms of that decay, which had 
been accelerated, wc have no doubt, by the extraordinary pcrBonal*labonr to which 
he submitted, and which had boon ooe of the main iustruuients of his elevation ; 
and he expired about a fortnight ago, at his family residence in the country, 
opposite the town of llughl}’. 

There is scaiccly a public Institution in Calcutta, of which ho was not a • 
Member, and which he did not endeavour to advance by his individual exertions. 
He was on the Committee of P.-ipcra of the Asiatic Society ; he was a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Agricultural Society ; he was one of the Committee of the Calcutta 
School Book Society ; he w.is a Manager of the Hindu College. He was equally 
honored in the European and the Native community, and had long been consi- 
dered as one of the most emiuout and infiueutial Natives of the metropolis. 
Though he continued through life to maintain the principles of a rigid, and in 
some respects, of a bigoted Hindu, — for he was never in advance of his creed — 
to him belongs the merit of haviug taken a leading part in the elforts which were 
made for the diffusion of knowledge among his own couutrymeu, at the period 
when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repudiated the idea that the ignorance 
of the people was the firmest safeguard of our empire. He was one of the chief 
instruments in the establishment of those institutions which have diffused 
European science among the Natives, and so greatly raised the tone of Native 
society. ^ 

On the death of Ram Kainal, the following letter was addressed 
by Professor Horace Hoynian Wilson to Lis son, Hari Mohan Sen : — 

East India House, 

London^ 2nd November^ 1844. 

The accounts I had received from Dr. Grant and Mr. Piddington of the 
state of Ram Kmn il’s iK’nlth had prepared me in some degree for the melancholy 
result wliich your letter aunouuces, and which I moat sincerely laments Ttie 
confidential intercourse of many years had made me thorough.y acquainted with 
my late frioiuPs merits, aud his tried worth had secured for him my esteem and 
aiTectiun. A more sound aud sterling character the society of Calcutta, Native or 
Europciiu, never boasted. The good of his country, the elevation of his country- 
men, were the great objects of hi*' lue, but he never made a parade of his public 
spirit, and rather shrank from, than oourtcil notice. While houostly and earnestly 
labouring for the advancement of the rising generation, he was not in a hurry, he 
did not wish to precipitate uhaogcs, but to lot them develop*? themselves gradually 
and safely. Hence he was somewhat less popular than several of his more ardent 
and ambitious associates ; and was only appreciated, as he deserved to be, by 
those who knew him : of theso I was proud to be one, aud from xny opportunities 
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of observation, which were more close and constant than those of most of liis 
frieiidB, I know Chat he was from first to last the most efflciout, though not the 
£ao9t obtruding, friend and promoter of Native improvement. 

Mj acquaintance with Ram Kamal commenced towards the end of 1810. He 
was then in the service of Dr. William Hunter, and, amongst other duties, was tho 
managing man of tho ** Hindnstani Printing Press,” of which Dr. Hunter was the 
principal proprietor. At that date Dr. Leyden and myself joined Dr. Hunter in 
the property ; and when that gentleman and Dr. Leyden went to Java early in 1811, 
they left the Press under my charge nominally at least, for I was a young man 
little acquainted with the business of printing, and the real conductor and super- 
intendent was Ram Kamal. Dr. Hunter and Dr. Leyden both died in Java, and the 
Press came almost entirely into my hands. I was joined by Captain Roebuck, Ram 
Kamal continuing to conduct, to our entire satisfaction, all the business details until 
1828, when the establishment was transferred to other proprietors. He was also at 
the same time Sircar to the Asiatic Society, of which I was Secretary, and these 
duties and occupations brought us daily and hourly together, and afforded me every 
opportunity of knowing his ability, integrity and independent spirit. I esteemed 
and loved him, and trusted him with the management of my private affairs, which 
benefited by his regulation of them much more than by my own. Wo had many 
objects in common. Although he had not had time to make much advance in 
Sanskrit, he was deeply interested in the language and literature, and in its pro- 
fessor^. He was an excellent Bengali scholar as you know, and these acquire- 
ments and his connexion with the Asiatic Society, of which be eventually became 
the Native Secretary, fostered in him that love of knowledge, which was one of 
the peculiarities of his character. In the course of time, he became Dewan of 
the Mint ; and about the time I left Calcutta, Cashier of the Bank. 1 left India 
in 1833, a period of twenty- three years, therefore, had passed since 1 have first known 
him, and during the whole of that time I found him uniformly and consistently 
intelligent, indefatigable, upright, and calm. 1 never for one instant saw him slow 
of comprehension, weary of labour, discomposed or angry ; and I never had,uor do 
I believe any one connected with him ever had, a momentary doubt of his probity, 
nowithstandinglthe large pecuniary interests which were in his keeping. His labour 
in the Mint was at most times intense, for ten and twelve hours a day, yet he was 
always cheerful and alert, and truly placed his happiness in the faithful discharge 
of his duty. To me he was of infinite value as an adviser in all my intercourse 
with his countrymen, and as a colleague upon whose judgment and discretion I 
could always implicitly rely, and whose personal regard and just appreciation of 
my motives secured me his assistance and support. This was especially the case 
in the management of the Hindu College, of which, os well as myself, he was an 
active Member. In short, in the Press, in thoAsiatic Society, in literary pursuits, in 
public and private business, in the Mint, in the College, we were constantly united ; 
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and it must ever be a subject of grateful recollection to recall the Ung and 
uninterrupted cordiality with which, through so many years, our ol^ects were the 
same. There were very few persons in Calcutta A'om whom I felt it so painful to* 
part as from my iwiendiRam Kamal Sea,and it was some, though an inadequate, com- 
pensation to maiutain with him a correspondoncc'npon subjects, in which we still 
« continued to take a common interest. 1 always looked for his letters with impa- 
tience, and valued them not only as proofs of the same activity of mind by which 
the writer was distinguished, but as evidences of undiminishing regard. It is 
some comfort to know that it continued unimpaired to the end of his existence, 
and 1 shall cease to remember him with affection and esteem only when 1 also 
cease to be. 

In the above review of my long and intimate connexion with Ram Kamal, I 
have indulged my own recollections. I will endeavour to send you next mouth a 
more connected statement of what I know of his useful and honorable public 
career. 

Your sincere friend, 

(Sd.) H. H. WILSON. 

The connected Btatcment, promised by Professor Wilson in the 
above letter, of Uam ICaniars useful and honorable public carepr, is 
unfortunately not forthcoming. 

In Miiunder's Biographical Treasury ; a Dictionary of Universal 
Biography y Fifth Edition, published, in 1845, by Longn^au, Brown, 
Qreoii and Longmans, the following short notice appears of the late 
Devvan Ram Kamal Sen. The only other distinguished Native of 
India, of whom a short blogiaphical sketch is also given in its pages, is 
the late Rajah Bam Mohan Roy : — 

Bam Kamal Sen, a Hindu of superior attainments, indefatigable industry 
and great influence, was the Do wan or Treasurer of the Rcngal Bank. He was 
originally a compositor at the Ilindustani PrcBs of Dr. Hunter, and may be truly 
called the architect of his own fortune. His ciidc.avours to disseminate useful 
knowledge were both zealous and well-directed, and throughout Ids whole career 
bo proved himself to be au active promoter of every institutiop in Calcutta that 
had for its object the advancement of Kuropeau science, or the intellectual pro* 
gress of his countrymen. Died, August, 4. 

This britif sketch of the eminent man, who left his mark not only 
on his own time, but also on succeeding generations by the gomi 
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work he had done for the moral, social, and intellectual advanoement 
of his count rj^men, would be incomplete on two most important points, 
lif due prominence were not given to his strong feeling of religion and 
to the simplicity of his habits. Ram Kamal was a VaUhnonn-^ and his 
invariable practice was to sit every morning amid a perfect grove of 
TtiUi plants, sacred to Vishnu, and to perform his daily prayers, at 
which he was punctual, never allowing any business arrangement, 
however pressing, to distract him or take him away from the charge of 
this duty, so pleasing to him above all other duties. Among the 
archieves of his family have been found some manuscript-prayers and 
hymns, composed by him which abound with high devotional fervour, 
and show the intensity of his love for the Common Father of mankind. 
Of a .piece with his strong religious disposition, were his personal 
habits. A strict vegetarian, he was also strictly abstemious, living 
actually on only one real full meal a day. In the evenings, he partook 
of some light refreshments in the shape of simple sweetmeats with a 
cup or two, and sometimes three cups of tea, of which he was very 
fond. On his return from work, he used in his Manicktollah Garden 
to o6ok his own vegetable diet with the help of his servants, or superin- 
tend its cooking, quite as much probably from a disposition to self- 
humiliation as from a wish to be assured that his food was strictly in 
accord with*the tenets of pure Hinduism. 

Ram Kamal Sen had two brothers, rts., Madan Mohan Sen, the 
eldest, and Ram Dhone Sen, the youngest. Madan Mohan was 
Dewan of the Army Clothing Agency at Calcutta. His eldest son, 
Govinda Chandra Sen, was for many years Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee of Public Instruction. This Committee was replaced by 
the Council of Education to which he was also Assistant Secretary. 
On his father’s death he succeeded him in the Army Clothing Agency. 
He was a large Zemindar, having at one time been the owner of 
Halishahor Pai^anna. He was a Justice of the Peace for Calcutta, and 
was for some time Vice-President of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, and a Member of the Committee of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. He was one of the chief men connected *with the Calcutta 
Brancl^^ of tlie Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan, now defunct. 
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Madu Sudan Sen, the novv surviving son of Madan Mohan, is the 
Khazanchi of the Agra Bank. * 

Bam Dhone Sen, the youngest brother of Ram Kamal Sen, was a 
Deputy Collector. An exceptionally good Persian scholar, ha was 
the author of an excellent edition of English and Persian Dictionary. 
His eldest son, Madhav Chandra Sen, was formerly Assistant Khazanchi 
of the Bank of Bengal, but succeeded Hari Mohan Sen in the office 
of Khazanchi of the Bank, and filled it for nearly forty-two years, 
drawing a salary of Rs. 1,200 a month. During this long period of 
his service, he was highly esteemed by the successive Directors and 
Secretaries of the Bank, and was looked upon by all whodiad business 
transactions with him as a kind and courteous gentleman. He 
retired from the Bank’s service in the year 1879, and is now drawing 
a pension of Rs. 250 per mensem, allowed by the Directors of the 
Bank, as a special case in recognition of his good and meritorious ser- 
vices. His eldest son, Rajkissen Sen, is a Barrister- at-law, and 
a Munsiffi Thakur Charan Sen, the youngest son of Ram Dhone, 
was admitted a Vakil of the High Cohrt sometime ago, and is now 
Banian to Messrs. A. Agelasto and Co. of this city. * 

Bam Kamal Sea left four sons, et«., Hari Mohan Sen, Peari 
Mohan Sen, Bansidhar Sen, and Muralidhar Sen. The third, Baasidhar 
Sen, was Bullion-keeper of the Calcutta Mint, and died while young, 
leaving two daughters only. He was a proficient in Hindu Music. 

Hari Mohan Sen, the eldest son of Ram Kamal Sen, inherited his 
father’s abilities ; and these abilities were cultivated by the son under 
conditions, which had been wholly denied to the father. In the Hindu 
College, which has developed and formed so much native talent, he 
passed through the prescribed course of studies with some distinction. 
He ^as a class-fellow with such men as Russick Kriihna Mullick, Dr. 
Krishna Mohan Banerji and Rajah Dukhinaranjun Mukerji. But 
what peculiarly developed and formed his style of wiiUng was a habit 
his father strongly insisted on his following, namely, to keep a regu^ 
journal of his life. This practice not only infused into him habits of 
regularity and precision, but also settled his hand-writing, which was 
remarkably good, both in English and Bengali, while it traine<^ him to 
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a peculiar facility aud grace in the art of English composition, in which 
he earned a distinction. His general intelligence and diligence at his 
studies made him a good English, Bengali and Persian scholar. 

On the death of his father, Hari Mohan succeeded to his father's 
post as Dewan of the Bank of Bengal, which he held from 184*4; to 
1849. He also officiated for sometime as Dewan of the Government 
Treasury, and received a handsome certificate from Mr. Oakes, the Sub- 
Treasurer. Like his father Hari Mohan was also an orthodox Hindu, 
though not to so rigid an extent, and was, moreover, equally a man of 
mark in his day. He was connected with almost every public move- 
ment of his time. His connection as the Dewan of the Bank of Bengal 
was terminated by his voluntary resignation, in consequence of some 
differences which arose between him and the Secretary to the Bank, Mr. 
Charles Hogg, on the latter’s unjustly suspecting him to be the author 
of some articles in the Hindu Intelligencer^ then the only native paper 
of note, conducted in English by Babu Kashi Prosaud Ghose, which 
rather freely criticised the oppressive conduct of Mr. Hogg towards the 
native clerks of the Bank. As Hari Mohan’s talent for writing was 
well-known, the suspicion appeared to be based on some semblance of 
probability. But Hari Mohan made a declaration before a Magistrate 
repelliiLg the suspicion. Hari Mohun’s impatience of Mr. Hogg's 
conduct and his independence of character would not be content with 
this conclusive refutation of a groundless suspicion, and he did not 
shrink from giving up an appointment, worth to him Rs. 1,500 a month, 
rather than submit to proceedings against which his conscience and his 
spirit equally protested. Naturally of a speculative turn of mind, he 
next directed his attention to commercial pursuits, in which he mistook 
his vocation, and consequently was unable to achieve success. Among 
other speculations,* it may be mentioned that before the opening of the 
East Indian Railway, he started with his own resources a Horse Dak 
Company from Calcutta to Delhi. This venture broke down as a matter 
of^ coarse, as soon as the Railway was opened. Then he engaged in 
shipbuilding, and actually caused a ship to be built at Sambalpore to be 
employed exchisively in carrying on a trade in teak-timber between 
that place and Calcutta. But the most remarkable chapter of his life 
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comprisefl his relations with the late Maharaja Ram 8iii|f of Jaipur. 
With that great and enlightened Prince he had formed Si friendship a 
few years previously, but a closer connection between them sprang up* 
shortly after the great Durbar which Lord Canning held at Agra after the 
suppression of the Mutinies. To this Durbar, from which the Maharaja 
had been dissuaded from attending, His Highness went, at the strong 
advice and urgent solicitation of Hari Mohan. Instead of the dangers 
which it was feared he would meet with there, the Mahar^a returned 
to his own State not only with fresh honors but, with, what was more 
valuable, an addition to his territories. The result of the Durbar 
increased, and confirmed beyond all conception Hari Mohan's influenoe 
with the Maharaja, his family and his Court. It is not an ordinary 
occurrence for a Bengali to gain the confidence of the Prince and people 
of such a State as Jaipur, and to Hari Mohan the credit is due that 
his exceptional abilities and the integrity of his character won for him in 
Jaipur this confidence, which his snbsequent services more than justi- 
fied. With the cordial and whole-hearted support of the Maharaja, 
whose enlarged mind and liberal heart thoroughly appreciated the wants 
of his State, Hari Mohan, in spite of oonsiderable opposition, tntro- 
duced many beneficial reforms. Under his advice, and according to Us 
plans, were formed the Jaipur Royal Council and the Jaipur* Boffool 
of Arts — the latter established with the help of the practical knowledge 
of Dr. Hunter, lato Principal of the Madras School of Arts. To Us 
efforts it is also owing that the Jaipur School, now called the Maharaja's 
College, was enlarged and placed on its present footing. Kauti Chandm 
Mukerji, now in Jaipur, was introduced by Hari Mohan into the 
Maharaja’s service, and to Hari Mohan it is also owing tliat a number 
of Bengalis are now settled in that State. His influence had been 
peculiarly heueficial to the Prince and State of Jaipur, and his death 
defeated many projects he had conceived for the advantage of both the 
Prince and State, to whoso service he had devoted tlis latter years of 
his life. As a matter of fact, so unbounded was the confidence reposed 
in him and so eminent his services, tliat, for a short time before his 
death, he was practically invested with the authority of the Chief 
Minister of Jaipur. His character was peculiarly distinguished for 
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a constant and almost unceasing desire to do good. Large-hearted, he 
was always ready to assist, with his intelligent advice and his means, 
whoever sought him, at the hour of trouble. At the same time, his 
strength of mind was so great that though soft and melting to the 
distresses of his fellow-men, he bore with more than ordinary fortitude 
whatever calamities befell himself personally. His remarkable good 
breeding, his polished manners and hfs active benevolence acquired for 
him a lasting popularity amongst all classes, with whom he came in 
contact, and with whom he could make himself agreeable by his 
command and fluency in the three principal languages in which the inter- 
course of society is carried on in India. His most intimate friends were 
Bir Raja Radha Kant Dev, Maharaja (then Babu) Ramanath Tagore, 
and Babu Aushutosh Dev, by all of whom he was held in the highest 
esteem and regard. It should not be omitted that he possessed a remarka- 
bly fine taste and ear for music, and was the best native player on the 
piano. In concert with Mr. Harraden of the firm of Harraden A Co., 
of Calcutta, he was the first to adopt Native melodies to European 
music. 

*Hari Mohan was not less distinguished than his father, for his 
public spirit, though it did not take in so wide a field. The Lex Loci 
Act XXI. of 1850, was the first piece of legislation, which made a 
direct and open attack upon the Hindu religion ; and it necessarily 
provoked unmitigated opposition ; in fact, in no period of the history of 
British rule in India, did the Hindu population of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, come forward so unanimously to support constitutional resistance 
to the proposed law, — certainly they never permitted themselves to use 
such language as was employed in the Memorial to the Court of 
Directors, in speaking of the British Government in any other season 
of social excitement. A monster meeting was held in Calcutta^ and 
arrangements were made for sending a Memorial to England protesting 
against the Lcor Loci Act. To carry out this object, Hari Mohan Sen 
was appointed Secretary to the Committee, and we do not think that 
any higher compliment could have been paid to his abilities and energy 
than in his selection for this office, which he discharged most laboriously 
and satisfactorily during nearly three years. His great services on this 
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occasion earned him the respect and confidence of the m 9 st inflnential 
classes of his countrymen. He was a member of the Asiatic Society^ 
and the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. In 1853, he 
was a Vice-President of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
with the late Babu Ram Qopaul Ghose. Ho was also a member 
of the Trajaslation Committee of the same Society. Of the Oriental 
Section of the Asiatic Society, he was also a member. He was also 
a member of the Landholders’ Society and the British Indian Societyi 
which were eventually merged in the British Indian Association, 
of which he was a most active member. In fact, used to 
hold his office daily in the Association Rooms. The other active 
members of the Association in those days were Babu (afterwards 
Maharaja) Rama Nath Tagore and Babu Joykissen Mukerji, Rajah 
Radhakant Dev being the President. He was also an active member 
of the Calcutta Lyceum, established in 1854, of which the President 
was Sir John Peter Grant. The object of the Lyceum was the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and science, and of art and literature. The members 
of the Council of the Lyceum were mostly Europeans, the only Native 
members being Mr. Rustomji Cowasji, Babus Rama Nath Tagore, Hari 
Mohan Sen and Peari Chand Mittra. He was also an active member 
of the Society for the Promotion of Industrial Arts, under whoso 
anspioes the Calcutta School of Arts, now a Government Institutiou, 
was established. Colonel H. Goodwyn was its President. He was also 
a member of the Committee of the Calcutta Mechanics* Institute. He 
was also a Vice-President of tho Bethuno Society with Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) William Nassau Lees, in 1856. He was also Joint-Secretary 
with Babu Debendronath Tagore to the Hindu Charitable Institution, 
which had been established by the Hindu community of Calcntta to 
counteract tho inllnence of Missionary education in this city. 

Murali Dhar Sen is the youngest and the only surviving son of 
Ram Kamal Sen. Among the first batch of Nntiwe Attorneys admit- 
ted to practise in tho late Supreme Coiirt was Murali Dhar Sen. He 
was a contemporary of the late Girls Chandra Bannerji,and of Rama Nath 
Law. He was tho first among tho few native Attorneys, who were 
admitted to act as partners in European firms. He •was the partner 
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of Messrs. Oohme and Barrow. He is one of the oldest Attorneys 
of the High Court. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
had been an elected Commissioner of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Hari Mohan Sen left five sons, viz,^ Jadu Nath Sen, Mahendra 
Nath Sen, Jogendra Nath Sen, Narendra Nath Sen and Upendra 
Nath Sen. 

Four of the sons of Hari Mohan are now in the service of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. Jadu Nath Sen, the eldest sou of 
Hari Mohan, was at one time the Bullion-keeper of the Calcutta Mint, 
and Head Treasurer of the Paper Currency Department, Calcutta. He 
is now a member of the Maharaja’s Council of State. Mahendra Nath 
Sen, the second son of Hari Mohan, was for sometime Head Assistant to 
the Income Tax Commissioners, Calcutta. He is now in special charge 
of the English Department of the Jaipur State, and is the Superinten- 
dent of the fiaj Printing Office in Jaipur, He is also the Editor of 
the Jaipur Gazette, and is a member of several local Committees, and 
takes an active part in the management of several public Institutions 
in tUipur. Jogendra Nath Sen, the third sou of Hari Mohan, is a 
Commissioner and Secretary of the Municipality of Jaipur. Upendra 
Nath Sen, the youngest son of Hari Mohan, is the Piincipal of the 
Jaipur School of Arts. 

Narendra Nath Sen, the fourth son of Hari Mohan Sen, was born 
on the 23rd February, 1843. It seems as if it were a special dispensa- 
tion of Providence that while four of his brothers should have taken 
service with His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, to whom his father 
rendered such eminent services, he alone should, though the youngest 
but one of them all, have been left behind at Calcutta, where his grand- 
father had played so important a part in the moral and political advance- 
ment of his countrymen unless it be that it was intended he also should 
assist in the good work that had been already so well begun. 

Like the youth of the higher classes, he was sent for his early edu- 
cation to the Hindu College whore he made a brilliant figure among his 
contemporaries, some of whom like Raja Bourindra Mohan Tagore have 
since achieved distinction ; but his academic career was cut short by 
ill-health at the early age of 16 years, and on his partial recovery, his 
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father, who had spared no expense in giving his sons the Jbest education 
available, placed him under the private tutorship of Gapt. Frank Palmei^ 
a veteran journalist and educationist of the time, still well remembered 
in Calcutta. Narendra Nath’s habits had always been studious ; his 
love of reading was a perfect mania, which his father encouraged ; and 
Captain Palmer naturally took a warm interest in developing the intel- 
lectual turn of so promising a pupil. It was, under the influence of his 
accomplished tutor's success as a journalist, and of the narratives of 
his personal reminiscences of eminent brothers of the pen that 
Narendra Nath imbibed his earliest ambition to become ^a journalist 
himself. Even when he was, as it were in slatu pupilari, for he studied 
under Captain Palmer’s directions for several years after he left College, 
he began sending slight contributions to the periodical press of the day, 
trying his wings, as it may be said, for higher flights hereafter. During 
this period also he regularly passed his hours from 10 to 4 daily in 
reading at the Calcutta Public Library — laying up those stores of inform- 
ation which would fit him for the career., to which he was directed as if 
by an irresistible impulse. It will thus be seen that Nai’endra ^ath 
never enjoyed the benefits of a regular academic education, and that 
like Harish Chandra Mukerji, the late Editor of the Hindw Patriot^ 
he has formed his mind by self-study, without which uo man can possi- 
bly raise himself above tlie surface of his follows, either in literature, 
science or art. A strong disposition for literary pursuits made him 
impatient of intellectual idleness ; and from his early years till now, 
every hour that can be snatched away from other occupations, has 
always been devoted to reading, and to the constant accumulation of 
general and useful knowledge. At the age of nineteen or twenty years, 
he entered into articles under Mr. William Anley, an eminent European 
Bolicitor of this city, whose name is not yet forgotten, and was soon 
taken on the regular staff of the Indian Field, thon edited by Baboo 
Kissory Chand Mittra, and originally started by the.well^nown jour* 
nalist, Mr. James Hume, and other gentlemen of high standing anc^ 
great literary attainments. 

But his contributions to the IncUan Field and other papers may be 
considered os the roving fancies of his passion foi* jourujdism. It was 
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when Mr. Mntnmolian Ghose, nov7 a distinguished member of the Calcutta 
<Sar, with funds first supplied by the liberality of Baba De^endranath 
Tagore, to whom all praise is due, and afterwards by Babu Kesha? 
Chandra Sen, who deserves every credit for his share in the good work, 
started the Indian Mirror^ that Nareudra found his first and last love. 
The Mirror^ it may bo known, originally appeared, in 1861, in a fortnight" 
ly form, under the Editorship of Mr. Manmohan Ghose ; and Narendra 
Nath was welcomed by that gentleman with open arms as a most valu- 
able auxiliary. Narendrii Nath continued to contribute to the Mirror i\\\ 
Mr. Ghoso’/3 departure for England, a few months after the Mirror had 
been started, when Narendra Nath was selected to fill the editorial 
chair, and ho never quitted it till the Mirror became a weekly paper, 
when having been admitted an Attorney of the High Court, he was 
compelled, though reluctantly, to drop his connection with it, in order 
that he might lay tlie foundations of a practice for the profession he 
had embraced. 

Babu Keshav Chandra Son, who had been absent in England, had 
just returned with a strong idea that the Mirror might be made much 
more useful, if it were converted into a daily paper ; and as this idea 
entirely squared with Narendra Nath’s own previous convictions, the 
change was carried out, and Babu Pratap Chandra Mozumdar became, 
for a short time, the Editor, giving place to Narendra Nath, who has 
since then identified himself with the very existence of the Mirror. 
Newspaper undertaking is not generally a very pleasant or profitable 
form of speculation. The didiculties and anxieties, by which it is 
beset, can hardly be understood by such as have not been personally 
engaged in such an enterprise. The work of a journalist is generally 
of a thankless description. While bound by the responsibilities of bis 
position to write without fear or favor, when advocating the cause of 
truth and justice, yet lie must be careful to weigh every word he writes, 
lest the exaggeration or palliation of a single fact might injure tlio 
•cause he has undertaken to represent. But if an English journal, in 
English interests, has to face, and contend with such appalling obstacles, 
the case of an English journal, conducted by Natives in Native interests, 
is still more clUcouraging, Such a journal is regarded, like any other 
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product of Native industry, as if it were necessarily inferior, and the 
struggles it must pass through are such as only the most dogged deter- ^ 
mination can successfully meet. Many attempts have before been 
made by Native gentlemen of wealth and talent to start a daily news- 
paper in English, but with the single exception of the Mirror, they 
have all failed. And if the Mirror has not shared the same fate, but has, 
on the contrary, raised itself to its present position among the English 
organs of public opinion in Calcutta, the entire credit is admittedly 
due to the indomitable perseverance and resolution with which Narendra 
Nath has invariably stuck to the Indian Mirror from its inception 
till its present development into growing prosperity. Duriti]^ the whole 
period, except for wlien it was a weekly paper, he gratuitously gave his 
whole time and labor to the duty of editing the Mirror, lie has had 
to overcome many difficulties and lo make consiilerable sacrifices to 
prove the correctness of his unalterable conviction that an English 
daily newspaper, conducted by Natives, can be made a success. The 
dauntless energy with whicli he faced all difficulties, can only have been 
equalled by the industry, tact and ability, displayed by him, iu the 
management of the paper. Taking away hour after hour from* the 
practice of a lucrative profession, in which lie has always held an 
unimpeachable character, he has always been devoting the best part of 
his time to the duty of editing the paper at tlic risk of health, and to the 
disregard of necessary relaxation and rest. Ills industry is indefatigable. 
The Mirror had become so far successful, that in 1878 it was expanded 
into a daily broadsheet, the only Anglo-Native journal in that form 
throughout all India. In 1879, the paper which had theretofore been 
held iu joint property, passed entirely into the hands of Narendra Nath 
as solo Proprietor and Editor. Ills connection with the Press now 
extcifds over a peroid of nearly twenty y6ars. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the great value of the service he lias rendered to the cause 
of Anglo-Native journalism, having proved beyond d^ubt, what has 
before been vainly attempted, that an English dally paper, conducted 
by Natives, may be made as popular* as any journal conducted by 
Englishmen. But he has done more. He has shown that a Native 
can possess as much energy, perseverance and resolutiou as are cousi- 
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dcred the p^uliar gifts of the Anglo-Saxon race j and it is this moral 
.that is to be drawn from Narendra Nath Sen’s life and career, in which 
he has proved that it is decidedly better to work than to talk. The 
Indvm -Mirror also affords a conclusive testimony that the literary 
spirit, which distinguished Dewan Ram Kamal Sen, has been, not without 
credit, preserved by his descendants at the present day. 

One of the grandsons of Hari Mohan Sen is Mr. Behaii Lai Gupta, 
who is a Member of the Bengal Oivil Service. He is the'eldest son 
of the eldest daughter of Hari Mohan. He was brought up, from his 
birth, chiefly under the roof of Hari Mohan. In his early life he did not 
shew any particular indications of those solid talents, which promise to 
open out to him almost unlimited prospects of official advancement and 
distinction. He has for sometime been Officiating Presidency Magistrate 
and Coroner of Calcutta, 

Pearl Mohan Sen, the second son of Ram Kamal Ben, was educated 
in the Hindu College, and was contemporary with Peari Chand Mittra, 
and others. His life was one of great piety and religion. It is not 
improbable that he communicated his disposition to his son, Babu 
KesWv Chandra Sen, who partakes to some extent of other traits of his 
father’s gentle character. Peari Mohan had a great love of music, in 
whiclrhe was a great proficient. He played witli great skill on the 
Sitar. His chanty was open-handed and his heart was large, and he was 
a man universally esteemed. He had a great deal of the milk of human 
kindness in his nature. He was a strict VaisAnava, and wore a IKlak 
He was employed for sometime as Banian to Messrs. Bagshaw and Co., 
a considerable mercantile firm of the city some years ago. He after- 
wards filled the office of Bullion-keeper of the Calcutta Mint. 

Nobin Chandra Sen, the eldest son of Peari Mohan, was formerly 
the Native Head Assistant of the Depositors* Department of the*Bank 
of Bengal. It may not be widely known that he was mainly instru- 
mental in founding the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, Calcutta, which 
out such a prosperous institution. It was tlirough hia 
persuasion that Pandit Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar, o.i.B., became a 
trustee, ond took an active part in its formation. He was the first 
Secretary to the Fund. 
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Krishna Behari Sen, the yonngest son of Peari Mohan, is a 
distinguished gradi^ate of the Calcutta ITniyersity. He is an A. 
When the Indian Mirror was originally started as a daily paper, be^ 
was appointed its Sab-Editor. After a time he became associate with 
Narendra Nath Sen in the editorship of the Mirror^ and continued in 
this capacity for several years together. He is an excellent English 
writer. He is now the Editor of the Sunday Mirror ^ and is a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University. He is also the Rector of the Albert School. 

But the one member of the family who has earned a world-wide 
celebrity is Keshav Chandra Sen, who *was born at Kalutolah in 
Calcutta, on the 19th November, 1838. He was the second son of 
Peari Mohan Sen. In his childhood Keshav was distinguished a 
kind and gentle disposition, and by a spirit of independence, and from 
many features in his character it was easy to predict that he would 
afterwards exercise a great influence over men. Indeed, his grand- 
father, Ram Kamal, who had closely observed human life, was known 
to have said that Keshav would be a great man. 

After the usual initiation in the Bengali language in his own 
family-house, Keshav was sent to the Hindu College, where he conti* 
nued his English studies up to the first class of the Presidency College, 
being reckoned among the most promising students of that Institution. 
Though remarkable for habitual taciturnity, he occasionally displayed 
his gifts of eloquence even in his youth. His mode of delivery and 
pronunciation were very much admired. His ex tempore speeches on 
moral and social questions were so excellent that competent judges 
have given it as their opinion that he would have excelled as much in 
the profession of the law, if he had taken to it, as he has since made 
himself celebrated by his exertions to promote the cause of Brahmoisin . 
Eveh in his infancy he tried to be the leader of every movement among 
his play-mates. He used to get up jattrae^ of which he became the 
emdhikari or head; and among the earlier traits of his character may be 
mentioned a peculiar Ingenuity, wldch enabled hun to understand and 
imitate those feats of sleight of haild, which he had witnessed at the 
performances in ** White Magic” of a Frenchman named Gilbert, who 
at one time created quite a sensation among the sight-seeing deniKeos of 
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the ** City of Palaces.” But his inventiveness did not stop here. In 
furtherance of the cause of a most important social reform among the 
«3indu community, and shortly after the passing of the Act legalising 
Hindu Widow Marriages, Keshav, in concert with, and with the assist- 
ance of the other young members of his family, gave at the Hall of the 
Hindu Metropolitan College a series of theatrical representations, based 
on the Hindu Bidhoha Bibaho Natak, or the Hindu Widow Marriage 
Drama. Those dramatic performances which were under the immediate 
management of Keshav, and on which the members of his family spent, 
on -various occasions, no less a sum than Bs. 10,000, proved a decided 
success, and (Were talked of in the leading journals of the city in terms 
of the highest comineudation and praise. 

As a consequence of his English education, he betook himself to 
the study of the Bible, which, according to his own admission, led him 
to the belief in the unity of God, under the influence of English literature 
and science. His mind naturally threw otf, and spurned away the 
idolatry and the idolatrous practices to which it had been accustomed 
from childhood, but there was nothing to fill the place, which had 
hitherto been occupied by Hindu superstition, and for two or three 
years he remained in a state of indifference and unconcern about 
matters of faith. Ho hud not a single friend to s})eak to him of religion, 
and he was passing from idolatry into utter worldliness.” At last,” 
he says himself, it pleased Providence to reveal the light of truth to 
me in a most mysterious manner, and from that time commenced a 
series of straggles, aspirations and endeavours which resuitod, 1 am 
happy to say, in peace, and in the conversion of the heart.” His 
religious tendencies were nouiished and stimulated by regular habits 
of prayer, — habits which early led him to be suspected of apostacy 
to Christianity, and consequently exposed him to much ridicule 'ftnd 
annoyance. Nevertheless, he continued steadfast to habits which 
strengthened his soul with hope, courage and firmness. With a 
view to imparting to*his friends the blessing of spiritual knowledge, he 
established an Evening Ileligious*School, of which he himself was Secre- 
tary or Manager. Its annual examination was, on two occasions, presided 
over by the celebrated George Thompson. But after three years, the 
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fichool collapsed for wanb of funds. Shortly afterwards in 1858, Keshar 
opened, at his own house, a small club, called the Good Will Frater- 
nity,” which was attended by his personal friends and fellow-students/ 
Its chief aim and object wore to promote religious discussion and 
prayer. It was here, and at tlie debating club established previously by 
him at his family dwelling-house, that Keshav began to accustom him- 
self to ex tempore speaking, and, by the force of his virtues, to acquire 
over his fellows that personal influence, which has come of so much 
use to him, in his subsequent career. His reading and study were 
directed to the discovery of the best form of faith for his future 
guidance. He was specially fond of works on philosophy and logic. 

In 1858, a Brahmo tract fell into his hands, and acquainted him 
that a Theistic Cliurch already existed, which corresponded exactly with 
his own ideas, and at the age of fc venty years Keshav joined the Brahma 
Samaj, his little fraternity following his bold example. As a proof of 
the earnestness of his recantation from Hinduism, ho firmly refused to 
take mantras from his family Garu^ under the advice of Babii Debendra- 
nath Tagore, the leiding Minister of the Samaj. At the pressing 
entreaty of the elder members of his family, who pointed out to him 
the serious injury his worldly prospects would suffer from his pursuit of 
a religious career, Keshav betook himself to the occupation of a cleik, 
but his heart was also absorbed in religion and in religious pursuits, 
and, in a abort time, he threw up his appointment with the determination 
of dedicating his life to the service of God, His secession from the 
faith of his fathers, and his abjuration of the world exposed him to 
threats, persecution and annoyances ; but his courage and earnestness 
manned him to stand firmly against them all. In 1859, he accompanied 
Dcbcndranath Tagore on a voyago which this gentleman made to 
Ceylon for his health. On their return, Keshav re-entered service, 
and joined the Bank of Bengal as a clerk on a salary of Rs. 25 a month, 
which was shortly afterwards raised Rs. 50, on account of the neatness 
of his handwriting. While in the Bank’s serVico, he pnblished his 
pamphlet, entitled “ Young Bengal.' 

Keshav, in 1860, took an important part in establishing the 
Sangata Sabha, an institution whose object was chiefly practical, and 
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related to everything which had a bearing upon the improvement of 
character, 'in 1662, he was ordained an Aeharya or Minister of the 
‘'Samaj, and in the same year he was appointed its Secretary. At 
this time, he committed a deliberate breach of caste rules by taking 
his wife to dine at the house of Debendranath Tagore, who, though a 
Brahmin, belonged to the ez-communieated class of PiraliB. For about 
six months the heretical couple were exiled from the family dwelling- 
house, but when at the end of that time Keshav Chunder became 
dangerously ill, his kinsfolk relented, acknowledged his legal rights, 
and allowed him to return to his place in the family. But he did not 
thereby sacrifice his independence of action, as he showed soon after 
the birth of his eldest child, when he insisted on performing the jdt 
kdrmd or birth-festival in simple Brahmic form. For about five years up 
to this time Keshav had co-operated with Debendranath Tagore in 
promoting the progress and welfare of the Samaj. But now differences 
of opinion arose between them, leading first to disunion, and then at 
length to the establishment of the Brahma Samaj of India, under Keshav’s 
guidance. This rupture is generally attributed to Debendranath Tagore’s 
reluctance to enforce Keshav’s objections to the wearing of the poeta 
or sacred thread by Brahmos, who conducted the religious services of 
the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. These unpleasant relations between the 
two moving spirits of the reformed religion bad been intensified by 
Keshav’s celebration of a marriage between persons of different castes 
in 1863. 

Keshav was removed from bis post of Secretary to the Adi Samaj, 
and he seceded from it in February, 1865. A year before, i. o., in 
1864, he visited Madras and Bombay, — Bombay for the second time, 
in 1868, and the Punjab 1869. In May 1866, he delivered, in the 
Theatre of the Medical College, his memorable lecture, entitled Jbsus 
Christ, Europe, and Asia, which led people to suspect him, but wrongly 
of a strong leaning to Christianity. In November 1866, occurred 
the formal seporation^of the Somaj into two branches. The Adi Samaj 
or ‘'original Church continued ufider the guidance of Dabendranath 
Tagore, while Keshav became the minister of the Brahmo Samaj of India. 
In 1866, at the invitation of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, Keshav 
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went to Simla, where he stayed at the house usually reserved for Native 
Princes, and which was kindly placed at his disposal. It was at Simla 
that Sir Henry Maine, at this instance, introduced the Brahmo Marriage 
Act. The Act was passed by the Legislative Council in 1872. 
Gradually, the Samaj settled down on a firm footing ; the relations 
of Keshav with Debendranath Tagore did not improve much, and 
Keshav’s disciples were spreading the doctrines of the Brhrnic reli- 
gion far and wide. In February, 1870, he proceeded on a visit to 
Eijglcind, partly with a view of acquiring a better knowledge of Euro- 
pean civilisation and progress, but especially to excite the interest of 
the English public in the political, social, and religious welfare of the 
men and women in India** His reception in England, which he reached 
in the beginning of 1870, was enthusiastic. His visit was a decided 
success, and added greatly to his reputation for eloquence. 

At a welcome soiree given to Keshav at the Hanover Square 
Eooms, London, on the 12th April, 1870, which was largely attended by 
noblemen and gentlemen of mark, and where he received a warm and 
liearty greeting, Lord Lawrence spoke of him in the following 
terms : — 

He said be was in some degree instrumental in inducing Keshav Chandra 
Son to undertake, what, to a Hindu gentleman, was a most serious, indeed x most 
tremendous undertaking — a voyage across the sea to England. Tlndr guest was 
a Hindu gentleman of respectoble and well-known lineage. Hi; grandfather 
was the associate and coadjutor of one of the most profound Sanskrit scholars 
in this country, the late Mr. Wilson. He belonged to the section of the Hindu 
community, which represented the physician caste. Left an orphan in his youth, 
he was placed by his uncle in an English school, and afterwards graduated in the 
College at Calcutta, where he gained a thorough knowledge of English language, 
literature and history. It was impossible that with this knowledge be could 
remain. an idolator. Early in his career he learned to despise the worship of idols, 
and by degrees, by thought, by reflection and prayer, he learned to believe in one 
God. He then joined a party known in Lower Bengal or the Brahma Samaj, 
who worship Brahma, the creator. After a short time, he bccaq^e the head of a 
reforming party among those reformers ; so that in Keshav Chandra Sen they saw 
the representative of the most advanced section of the great reforming party 
which was rising in Bengal. Ho could not well express the importance of this 
movement, even though it was now in its infancy. He believed it would have 
A leavening effect over the whole masses of the Hindus.*’ 

20 
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The following is a short summarj of his doings in England ^The 
first sermon preached at Dr. Martineau’s chapel, was on the 10th April, 
1870. He delivered a temperance speech at the United Kingdom Alliance 
for the suppression of Liquor Traffic. 4000 persons were present. As 
soon as he began to speak, all those rose from their seats, and cheered 
him. This was on the 19th May, 1870. At his lecture, on the 24th 
May, 1870, at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle on ^'England’s Duties to India,” 
4000 persons were present. Lord Lawrence presided. While at 
Bristol he visited Ram Mohan Roy’s grave, and prayed by his tomb. 
At Manchester he got seriously ill, where an English family nursed him 
most carefuily and affectionately. He had an interview with the 
Queen. He was cordially received by the Private Secretary to Her 
Majesty, General Ponsonby, and he took his breakfast at the palace. To 
his surprise he found that a strictly vegetarian breakfast had been 
provided fur him. Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise (now Marchionness of Lome), had a moat interesting talk with 
him. Her Majesty was very much pleased with a photograph of Babu 
Eeshav Chandra Sen’s wife, and graciously consented to accept it. A 
few' days after he received a letter from the Private Secretary, stating 
that the Queen had desired him to say that Her Majesty was very 
much<i pleased with the conversation she had with him, and this was 
followed by a number of presents, which consisted of Her Majesty’s 
portrait, a copy of the “ Early Years of the Prince Consort,” and 
another of Her ” Highland Journals,” both the books containing Her 
Majesty’s autograph, and also photographs of Princess Louise and 
Prince Leopold. Babu Eeshav Chandra Sen had visited and delivered 
lectures at the following places : — Loudon, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Brimingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinbui’gh, Glasgow, 
&c. &c. * 

All parties in England were astonished at the many and important 
changes whic^ the Samaj had* effected in the manners, customs and 
religion of the Hindus. The advantageous results of his intercourse 
with men of talent and enlarged views, soon manifested themselves, on 
his return to India, in his establishment of the Indian Reform Associa- 
tion, composed of Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis and Englishmen. The 
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Association is divided into five sections (1) Female Improvement (2) 
Education (3) Cheap Literature (4) Temperance (5) Chflirity; and in 
each it has done good work during the last few years. The subsequent 
history of Keshav Chandra is the history of the Samaj of India. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the young Maharaja of Cuch Behar 
is married to the eldest daughter of Babu Keshav Chandra Sen. 


XX1X.-.THE SETS AND BASAKS OP CALCUTTA. 

The Sets were the inhabitants of Qaiir, bub they afterwards 
migrated to Suvarnagram, Dacca, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad, and 
Haludpur in Zilla Hughli. They were formerly weavers* by profes- 
sion, and gradually became dealers in grey cloth and other piece 
goods. They lived in the principal towns in Bengal, for the purpose 
of carrying on their speculations, and opened business in Calcutta from 
the time of the Portugese and Dutch settlements in India, A tradi- 
tion is current, that fifty years before the battle of Plassey, the Sets 
who were at that time wealthy men took up their abode at Calcutta 
(where the present fort is situated), and dedicated a temple to the idol 
Qovinda Jew, During the time of Warren Hastings or at the period 
when Maharaja Nandat Kumar Boy was an influential man wit& the 
leading official gentlemen of the day, the Sets brought some of the 
Basaks to Calcutta from different places in Bengal with a view to inter- 
marriage between the families. The Basaks were also rich people. They 
had previously commenced their business in grey and silken cloths at 


* Among the weaver’s caste five titles are in use, Set, Basak, Datta^ 
Mallikf and Haidar. 

t Eamal-ud-din brought an action against Maharaja Nanda Kumar Roy in 
the Supreme Court. The Maharaja was found guilty and ** hung ia the month 
of July 1776. The Natives were thunderstruck when they saw one of the greatest 
men in India and a Brahmin hung in the city of Calcutta. It wao the first time in 
which a native of rank had ever been executed by the^Englisb.** Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar left his son, Maharaja Guru Roy, Rai Ray an, who had a rear- 
dence at Charak Danga in Sutanuti. Maharaja Guru Das died leaving no other 
heir than his sister’s son Baja Maha Nanda, who was Dewan to the Nizeunat of 
Morshidabad. Baja Maha Nanda had three sons, of whom the youngest Kumar 
Joy Kristo resided at Murshidabad. 
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Murshidabad in the time of Aly Verdy Khan, when they opened several 
branohes at Kasimbazar, Dacca and other places. Both the Sets and 
Basaks of Calcutta have at present no matrimonial connection with 
those of Kasimbazar, Dacca and elsewhere. 

When the Hon'ble East India Company built the present fort*, 
they exchanged the lands belonging to the Sets and Basaks at Govindapur 
for some places in Barabazar. The Sets, at this time, transferred their 
idol Govinda Jew to Baiabazar which is to be seen on the northern 
side of the dwelling-house of the late Bois^tab Das Set. At this time, 
five persons were only known to be eminent among the Sets and Basaks 
of Calcutta, viz.y Jadu Biudu Set, Baistav Das Set, Sovaram Basak, 
Brindaban Ea,sak, and Kristo Chandra Basak. Jadu Bindu Set and 
Baistav Das Set were extremely pious. The former Jadu Biudu Set 
established the idol Badha Kant/A Jew (formerly belonging to one of 
the Rajas of Bishnupur) at Banstola Street, No. 5, Calcutta. The 
widow of Hara Kristo Set, a descendant of Jadu Bindu Set, afterwards 
erected a fine temple for Radha Kanta JeWy where some 40 or 50 men 
are even now fed. The latter Baistav Das Set was a pious Hindu 
who used to send from Calcutta the holy water of the river Hughli 
to the Hindu idols Samnath and Dwarka Nath in covered and sealed 
vessels as a guarantee of its genuineness. This practice, however, was 
continued up to the time of his great grandsons. 

Chaitanya Gbaran Set and Auanda Chandra Set, the two other des- 
cendants of Jadu Biudu Set, were extremely religious. Chaitanya 
Charan was always respected by Maharaja Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur 
and the citizens of Calcutta for his liberality and high merits. Anauda 
Chandra was strictly economical as he died leaving about forty lakhs 
of Rupees which sum has at present been inherited by Babu Madhav 
Kristo Bet, son of Radha Kristo Set, a descendant of Chaitanya Charan 
Bet. Babu Madhav Kristo is now the owner of both the estates left 
by Chaitanya ^Charan Set and Ananda Charan Set. He is a Justice of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta. 


* The site of the present fori was formerly called Govindapur. The Hon^ble 
East India Company had their old fort situated on the North-west of Dalhoosie 
Square. 
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The late Radha Kanta Set (grandson of Nanda Lai Set, another 
descendant of Jadu Hindu Set) was a brilliant seholar of the Hindu 
College, who gained the lore and esteem of the late Sir Raja Radha' 
Kanta Dev Bahadur, a. o.s.i. He was also a good musician and had a 
fair knowledge of the Persian language. His sou Babu Preo Nath Set, 
who resides in the old house of the late Jadu Hindu Set, is an intelli* 
gent gentleman of good character. 

Babu Tarini Oharan Basak, son of Radha Kristo Basak, is the pre- 
sent representative of the family of the late Sovaram Basak. Some of 
the descendants of the late Brindaban Chandra Basak are alive. The 
house of the late Kristo Chandra B isak is still in Calcutta. It is situa- 
ted on the Chitpore Road, near Beadon Square, and in it a Reading Room 
has been established by some educated youths of the Aletropolis. 


XXX RAJA SUKMOY^S FAMILY, PATHURIAGHATA.^ 

It is very difficult to trace from what place the great millio- 
naire Lukhmi Kanta Dhur alias Nakur Dhar who was by caste a 
Suharna BaniJc and the founder of this old and opulent family first 
came and settled at Calcutta. The place in which he resided is now 
called Suk Bazar, Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. 

Lakhmi Kanta was not only famous for his immense wealth, but 
also conspicuous for the loyal services he rendered to Colonel Clive and 
some of his predecessors. He offered also a pecuniary aid to the 
Hon’ble East India Company, during the Mnhratta war. He left his 
vast wealth to his daughter's only surviving son, Raja Sukmoy Rai 
Bahadur, who was not less distinguished for his staunch loyalty to the 
British Government than for his works of public utility. 

Raja Sukmoy Rai Bahadur made a princely gift of a lakh and 
fifty thousand Rupees towards the construction of the Cuttack road and 
caravansaries for the convenience of the pilgrims > and* other travellers 
who resort to the temple of Jagamvith or Puri. In recognition of this 
service he received the title of ** Raja BahadiiF’ and a Gold Modal 
from the British Government during the administration of the Marquit^ 
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of Hastings. He had also received the same title of Baja Bahadur*' 
before his investiture by the British Qovemment from the Emperor Shah 
^lam of Delhi, who likewise honoured him with the privilege of 
keeping a force of 5,000 cavalry in his employ. Soon after he received 
the double title of Raja Bahadur,” both from the British Government 
' and the Emperor of Delhi ; his fame so much attracted the notice of 
the Shah of Persia that His Majesty also was pleased to dend him a 
Parwana through the Board of Council, confirming on him the same 
title of “ Baja Bahaci.ii*.” Raja Sukmoy Rai Bahadur died leaving five 
sons, viz.f Rajas Ram Chandra Rai Bahadur, Kristo Chandra Bai 
Bahadur, Ba^dya Nath Rai Bahadur, Siv Chandra Bai Bahadur, and 
Nrisinha Chandra Bai Bahadur. 

(1.) Raja Bam Chandra Rai Bahadur, the eldest son of Raja 
Sukmoy died leaving one son, Baja Raj Narayan Bai Bahadur. Raja 
Baj Narayan had no issue. He adopted Kumar Brajendra Narayan 
Bai who died childless, but before bis death he also had adopted 
Kumar Dinendra Narayan Bai, how residing at Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

(2.) Baja Krister Chandra Bai Bahadur, the second son of Raja 
Sukmoy, died without issue. 

(3.) Raja Baidya Nath Rai Bahadur, the third son of Raja 
Sukmoy had nobly trod in the footsteps of his ancestors. Having 
merited the favors of Government by his loyalty and munificence, he 
was invested with the title of Baja Bahadur by Lord Amherst, who 
presented him also with a gold medal and a sword of rare workmanship, 
which he used on all public occasions. 

Raja Baidya Nath, was in short, the true representative of his 
noble father and possessed in such a degree the virtues of his eminent 
ancestors that he surpassed many of his wealthy townsmen by his 
good work of charity and public spirit. It will not be out of place to 
give here a brief account of his many works of public utility and 
munificence, such as his handsome donation of Rs. 50,000 to the 
Hindu College ; Bs. 40,000 towards the erection of the Kassipur Gun 
Foundry Ghat and the road leadhig from it to Dnm Dum ; Rs. 30,000 
to the Native Hospitals ; Bs. 20,000 in aid of the funds for native female 
education projected by the late well-known Miss Wilson ; Bs, 8,000 
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towards the construction of the Karmanasa bridge ; and Rs. 6|000 to 
the Zoological Society of London, for which he was hotfoured with a 
highly complimentary note from the Most Noble the Marquis 
Lansdowne, accompanied with a Diploma of the London Zoological 
Society, dated the 22nd January 1826. 

Raja Baidya Nath died leaving two sons, Kumar Raj Kissen Rai • 
Bahadur, abd Kumar Kali Kissen Rai Bahadur. The former Kumar 
Raj Kissen died leaving two issues Kumar Joy Govinda Rai and 
Kumar Sham Das Rai, of whom the first left his only son, Kumar 
Monohar Chandra Rai, a young man of good character. The latter 
Kumar Kali Kissen Rai, the youngest son of Raja Baidya Nath Rai 
Bahadur, was, however, not slow to give indications to an appreciable 
extent of his virtues and public spirit. He established the first 
Anglo-Vernacular grant-in-aid School at Paikpara, which he supported 
for years. When the Northern Subarban Hospital at Chitpore was 
first founded, Kumar Kiili Kissen gave a handsome donation of 
Rs. 2,500, besides a monthly subscription of about Rs. 100, On the 
25th May 1874, he gave a grand reception to His Excellency the Right 
Hon’ble Lord Napier of Magdala in honor of His Excellency’s arrival 
at Calcutta, as his worthy father did to Lord Combermere after the victo- 
rious issue of the Bharatpur War, On this occasion there was a grand 
display of fire-works, besides a ball and supper. Kumar Kali Kissen 
rose and presented Pan and Afar to His Excellency while the band of 
Her Majesty’s 62nd Regiment played in welcome. The reception was 
a complete success, and it is highly gratifying to remark that the scion 
of a noble house thus manifested the loyalty which marked the high 
character of hi.^ ancestors, and that that feeling was suitabl v acknow- 
ledged by so noble a Commander as His Excellency Lord Napier. During 
the administration of Lord Auckland Kuli Kissen was invested with 
the title of Kumar and a Khilat, consisting of distinctive garments 
and a diamond shirpatch an oriiauii">b to be worn on the turban. Lord 
Hardinge and the Earl of Elgin both respectively liim the privi- 
ledge of using the famil v gold modal and sword. Kumr.r Kali Kisten 
died in 1878, leaving tv,\j jiuc.^ted eons, Kumar Daulat Chandra Rai 
and Kumar Nagar Nath Rai. The former instead of wasting his 
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tim^ held a Ooi^ernment appointment as Sub-Begistrar of Deeds and 
Assurances ut Kasipur from the year 1875 to 1878, (f. e.,) till the 
• time of his father’s death which compelled him to give up his post and 
to look after his own estates. During the period of his service he was 
found to have discharged his responsible duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Government. Kumar Daulat Chandra has two infant sons, 
named Tejas Chandra Bai and Satish Chandra Bai ; but his younger 
brother, Kumar Nagar Nath has no issue. 

(4.) Baja Siv Chandra Bai Bahadur, the fourth son of Baja 
Sukmoy died childless. He was invested with the title of Baja 
Bahadur by the British Government for several acts of public 
utility. 

(5.) Baja Nrisinha Chandra Bai Bahadur, the last or the fifth 
son of Baja Sukmoy, was highly esteemed for his charitable disposition. 
He was also created Baja Bahadur by the British Government. He left 
one issue, Kumar Baj Kumar Bai, who has two sous, Badha 
Prasad Bai and Devi Prasad Bai. Kumar Baj Kumar Bai lives in a 
very simple style, and has since much increased his own property by 
rigi^ abstinence from all sorts of luxury. His two sons have received a 
good c^ducation, and they seem likely to do good to the country here- 
after. 

The living members of Baja Sukmoy Bai Bahadur’s family possess 
much landed property in Calcutta and the suburbs. 


XXXI.— THE TAGOBE FAMILY. 

The ancient family of the Tagores, whose name now is almost as 
familiar as a ‘‘household word” in Bengal, both in European as well as in 
Native Society, was raised to the prominent position, which it has 
since always maintained, by the political talents, the social qualities, 
the great wealth and, what is still better, the large-hearted liberality 
of the celebrated Dwarka Nath Tagore, who was in his time known in 
England as the “ Indian Priiice,” The characteristios, which had 
combined in his single person to distinguish him in life above other 
men, have now been dispersed seemingly to be perpetuated among 
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other membera of the same family. In wealth, in socidl^ qualities, in 
public spirit or in magnificGnt liberality, few families in Bengal caii 
bear comparison with the Tagores. As Zamindars, there are few, if 
any, JDistricts in this Province, in which some Tagore does not hold 
considerable landed estates. 

The Tagores trace their descent from Bhattanarayail the Cliief 
of the Five Brahmins who, at the invitation of Adisura, King of Bengal, 
came over from Kancuj and settled in Bengal 1072. Bhattanarayan 
was the author of several Sanskrit works, amongst which are the 
Ka&iimvrawi Muktihichar^ PrayogarcUna^ B&niaanhara Nataka^ and 
Gobhila Sutra Bhaahya* * 

Dharanidhara, the ninth in descent from Bhattanarayan wrote a 
commentary on the Institutes of Mann. His brother, Banamali, was 
the author of a literary work, called Bhakti Ratndkara and of a theolo- 
^iciil work, named Drahya Suddhi Prakdiraria Bahasya, Dhanacjaya 
(alias Posho), the eleventh in descent, compiled the Nighanta^ a 
vocabulary of Bedic terms. He held the office of judge during the reign 
of either Ballal Sen or LakshmanSen. His son, Halayudha was 
the Prime Minister of the latter King, and was the author of Brah- 
mana Sarvasa, Nyaya^ Panditet^ Shiva, Mataga — Sukta Tantra, 
Amdhdna Batnamdld and Kahi Bahasya, His son, Bibhu had two sons, 
Mahendra aud Ganendra, from each of whom a distinct family liHS 
sprung. Mahendra was the progenitor of the family of whom wc are 
giving this brief account. Bajaram, the fifth in descent from Mahendra 
and the eighteenth from Bhattanarayan was the author of a work on 
religious ceremonies named Srauta Siddkanta. Jagannath, (surnanicd 
Panditraja or prince of Pandits), his grandson, wrote three books 
one on Bhetoric, Basa Gangddhara, another (on miseeltaneoiis sub- 
jects In poetry), named Bhammi Bilash ^ and a third on geometry, Bekha 
Qanita* His son, Purushotama Bidyabagisa was credited with 
the composition of the works Proyaga Batnamafa, Mvjiti-Qhintamani, 
Bishnu Bhakti Kalpalata, Bhasa Bt'iti, Trikdnda Sesha, a Sanskrit 
vocabulary, Ekashara Kasha (a Dictionary of the Alphabets), Ilarloia, 
Ilaraholi and Qotropravara Darpana (a work on law). It was 
Purushotama who first incurred for the family the faint of Pirah 
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cither by sntelling the food at the feast given by one Pir All Khan an 
Amin w^ith whom he was transacting business or, according to other 
reports, by forfeiting his caste, in consequence of his marriage with 
the daughter of a person who had actually partaken of food with the 
Mussalman Amin. After this marriage he removed with his family 
to Jessore. Baloram, the son of Purushotama, was the author of a 
Orammatical production, named Frohadha Prohasa* 

Panchanan, the fifth from Baloram and twenty-sixth from 
Bhattanarayaii left Jessore and settled at Govindapur — the site of Fort 
William, and became intimate with the British gentry of those days. 
All Brahmihs who held situations under them were styled Thahurs and 
Panchanan was no exception. From this time the members of the 
family have come to be known as Thakurs, which the Europeans have 
corrupted into Tagores. 

Jayaram, the son of Panchanan, had, as an Amin, taken an active 
part in the settlement of the 24-Pargannas. Ills house having been 
taken by the Hon'ble the East India Company for part of the site of 
the Fort, Jayaram removed to Pathurlagliata. He died, in 1762, leaving 
font sons, viz. ; Anandiram, Darpa Narayan, Nilmani and Govindaram. 
The family of tlie first as well as the last being extinct, the descendants 
of Da'*pa Narayan form the senior or elder branch, and those of Nilmani 
the junior or younger branch of the Tagore family. 

Senior Branch. 

Darpa Narayan, the second son of Jayaram, was a good English 
and French scholar. Ho had acquired vast wealth by commerce as well 
as by service under the French Government at Cbandernagore, and he 
bought a large Zamindari in Rungpur when the Nuttor estates 
began to be sold up. From the two marriages he contracted, ho had, 
by his first wife, five sons, oia., Radha Mohan, Gopi Mohan, Krishna 
Mohan, Hari ^Mohan and Piyari Mohan, while from second he had 
two sons, Ladli Mohan and Mohini Mohan. He disinherited his eldest 
son, Radha Mohan and third son Krishna Mohan for discarding their 
Ouru (spiritual guide) and misconducting themselves in other ways ; 
made suitable provision for his fifth son, Piyaii Mohan, who was deaf and 
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dumb, settled Be. 30,000 for tbe worship of the family idol^ and divided 
the remainder of his estate in equal shares amongst his other four sons. 

(1.) Qopi MohBiXl, the second son of Darpa Narayan, knew how* 
to add lustre to distinguished lineage by acquiring learning, by literary 
culture and literary efforts, by active benevolence, and judicious 
philanthropy. 

Happy in his life and labors, he was also peculiarly happy in his 
noble family of sons and grandsons — of his six sons, Hara Kumar 
and Prasanna Kumar were the most famous, and the sons of the former 
are now an honour to the native nobility of Calcutta — distinguished alike 
for political sagacity and intellectual vigour— the Hon’ble Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, and Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, Doctor 
of Music,— the no less distinguished sons of a distinguished father, 
and grandfather. 

A marble tablet was lately erected in the Library Hall of the 
Presidency College, commemorating the five largest donors to the 
funds of the original Hindu College, and amongst them, that of Gkipi 
Mohan Tagore comes second, being preceded by that of the Maharaja 
of Bardwon. • ' 

The Durgah Puja entertainments of Gopi Mohan were usually 
attended by the principal European residents of Calcutta. Amongst 
others, General Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, was a 
guest at one of them, and, during his visit, whilst at an entertainment, 
the ropes of the punkah gave way, and the punkah came down with a 
crash near the Genoral’s head. Fortunately no one was hurt. 

« * * « « « ^ 

As a proof of how much he was above the common prejudices of 
his fellow-countrymen, it may be mentioned that when Chin . the 
celelvated portrait^painter, visited Calcutta, most of the Bengali 
nobility and gentry were afraid to get their portraits taken, from a 
superstitious feeling, just as many Europeans have about making a 
will, that it may be the means of shortening their lives. But Gopi 
Mohan was above this popular prejudiee, and had his portrait taken I5y 
Mr. Chinnery. It is still in the Baitakhana of the Hon’ble Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, one of the heir-looms of the family. 
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He was a patron of Sanskrit learning, of music, and of athletic 
exercises. Although above many of the narrow superstitions peculiar 
' to Bengal, ho was ever a rigid Hindu, careful in performing the rites 
and ceremonies of his forefathers, and always extremely liberal to 
Pandits and Ghataks. He once saved a Brahmini bull from the 
thoughtless and playful, but not less censurable cruelties of a number 
of young civilian writers at Writers* Buildings. This interference of 
his was much commented upon at the time, and the praise awarded to 
Gopi Mohan's patriotic and religious courage was not soon forgotten. 

Musicians from all parts of the country, even from the North- 
Western Provinces, were liberally entertained at Lis house. They per- 
formed concerts before him, and were liberally rewarded, whilst some 
of tlie most remarkable and celebrated received from him regular 
monthly stipends. 

The famous wrestler, Radha Gowla, was in Gopi Mohan*8 service, 
and regular wrestling matches were held in the garden attached to his 
house at Sura. His friend, Mr, Joseph Baretto, of the Arm of 
Messrs. Baretto and Co., of Calcutta, had also a great fancy for 
wrestling matches, and PahlwanSf or professional wrestlers in his ser- 
vice. Mr. Baretto often accompanied Oopi Mohan to his garden, and 
they witnessed the matches together. Radha Gowla lived to a good 
old age, and received a pension from Gopi Mohan and his sons, up to 
the day of his death. 

Lakhi Kanta, the comic Bengali lyrist, and Kali Mirza, whose 
songs and hymns are still well-known in Bengal, wero among the 
pensioners of Gopi Mohan's bounty, ever ready to be extended to tho 
deserving and the unfortunate. Babu BIsva Nath Chowdhuri, too, who 
sprang from a landholding family of distinction, having fallen upon 
evil days, partook of his bounty substantially. * 

Kind and generous to the deserving as he was to all, Gopi Mohan 
was a beneAcent patron to all his dependants and servants. He pur- 
chased a Zamindarl in the District of Rajshahye, yielding a handsome 
income, in the name of his faithftil old Dewan, Ram Mohan Mukerji 
of Godolepara, a village in Chandernagore. This Zamindari he 
purchased at a much cheaper price than it was actually worth, and 
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handed oTcr to Bam Mohan in recognition of his faiihfal aerficea. 
Gopal Ohandra, the grandson of Bam Mohan, is still in possession of 
that Zamindari. * 

His having been appointed a Hereditary Governor of the Hindu 
College, the grant of a scholarship in his name, and the right to nomi- 
nate a free student for life to the College, are all proofs of the estima- * 
tion in whibh Qopi Mohan was held by the Government of the day. 

The father of Baja Baroda Kanta Boy of Jessore received 
material assistance from Gopi Mohan, in a suit in which a large portion 
of the Baja’s property was at stake. The suit was won, and the 
Baja was extremely grateful. From that time a sort oft social rela- 
tionship was established between them, and their descendants still call 
each other cousins. 

Oopi Mohan was also intimate with Baja Rnj Krishna Bahadur 
of Bava Bazar. The two friends had exchanged turbans. The 
exchange of turbans was, in those days, considered a mark of gennine 
friendship. This intimacy, however, was disturbed by a misunderstanding 
caused by the assistance rendered to* Baja Gopi Mohan Dev, father of 
Baja Sir Radha Kanta Dev, in the litigation with his cousin, Baja 
Baj Krishna. 

A religious procession, headed by Raja Baj Krbhna, whoj^in his 
younger days, did not strictly observe the rules of Hinduism, was 
passing the residence of Qopi Mohan. Finding the Baja, bare- 
footed, taking an active part in the ceremony, Gopi Mohan joked 
with him and said, ‘ Raja, how many parts have you played The 
Baja’s reply was offensive, and alluded to the stain ou the caste of the 
Tagore family, ^ I have no doubt played many parts, but I have not 
been able to find you anywhere.’ * No/ said Qopi Mohan, drawing 
himself up and significantly adjusting his Brahminical thread— * No, 
Baja, I am where you cannot reach.’ 

But it must not be supposed that our hero was gloomy or morose. 
Par from it. He couldj act with dignity when necessary, but he was 
also always ready to appreciate wit when presented to him. On tRo 
occasion of the marriage of his two younger sons, it so happened that 
there was continuous rain for three or four days, thus preventing 
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the usual processions. An up-country Pandit, who often visited Gopl 
llohan, offered to stop the rains by certain religious incantations* 
Gopi Mohan promised to give him a handsome present if he succeeded. 

The Pandit performed his incantations, but the rain ceased not. 

* How now,’ said Gopi Mohan to him, * you have performed your 
incantations, but the rain falls just as before.’ 

* Sir,’ said the Brahmin, ^ I undertook to stop the rain from fall- 
ing from the clouds, but the water already loosened from the clouds 
cannot be sent back, and must come down. Wait till that has all 
reached the earth and the rain will cease.’ 

Gopi Mohan laughed and said in reply, ^ Friend, although you 
have not earned your reward by your incantations, yet I will give it to 
you for your ready wit,’ and so he gave the priest the promised 

present.* 

Gopi Mohan knew Panskrit, French, Portuguese, English, Persian, 
and Urdu. His wealth, liberality, influence, forgiving disposition, and 
religious austerities have rendered his name as well as that of the 
family conspicuous in the annals of the naoive nobility It was he who 
estatblisbed the twelve Sivas and a temple to the Goddess Kali^ on the 
banks of the river Hughli, at Mnlajore. He left six sons, Surji Kumar, 
Chan<?ra Kumar, Nanda Kumar, Kali Kumar, Hara Kumar, and 
Prasanna Kumar. The first four have left no male issue. 

Hara Kumar, the fifth son of Gopi Mohan, was a strict Hindu, 
and was celebrated for his strong common sense and simplicity of man- 
ners. He was a thorough Sanskrit scholar and could talk Sanskrit as 
ifi and indeed, it was a language still current. 

“It is only within quite recent years that the importance of ori- 
ental studies has been generally recognized in Europe. For centuries, 
Eastern languages were regarded simply in the light of curiosities, just 
as now we may enquire curiously into the languages of^tho ancient 
Aztecs of Mex;ico, before the time of Cortes, or the sun- worshippers 
of Peru, before Pizkrro’s butchery of them. 


* Vide the account of Gopi^Mohan abridged from the Oriental Mucellany. 
Ko. XVII, August, 1880. r . . t. 
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Bat the enlightened researohee of Max Muller,[,Barnoi^, Professor 
Mon lor Williams, and others, have at length proved to the most obtase 
Western intelligence that, in the languages and literature of India, and * 
Persia, and Arabia, there exists a mine of wealth— that the history of 
civilization, the record of the development of mind, intelligence, and 
enlightenment, is all written in the languages so long neglected or des". 
pised — that* the very form which civilization has taken in Europe, its 
languages, and its literature, have been moulded out of that neglected 
social system and civil polity, of which Sanskrit was the expression and 
the symbol. And that same Sanskrit was if not the mother at least 
the elder sister of Greek, as of Latin, of the modern German, as of 
the still more modern language in which we write — a language destined, 
apparently, chiefly through its diffusion in North America, India, and 
Australia, to be ultimately the chief medium of the literature, refine* 
ment, and civilization of the future, a' Sanskrit was of the past. 

It is thus that history and the study of language teach nations 
their depeiulonce upon each otli^r, and the lessons of kindly brother* 
hood and relationship are uowlierc f >uhd written in brighter characters 
than in the tracing out of similar words applied to similar objects upon 
the banks of the Ganges, the Tiber, the Elbe, and the Thames. The 
endearing appellations common to domestic life, the househ oldster ma 
that are lisped by infancy, the names given to the familiar objects 
surrounding tbe farmer, or the milk-maid, are all connected together by 
indissoluble links, whether the domestic life was passed or that infantile 
prattle heard, in ‘utmost lud,* or in Western Europe — on the plains 

of Hindustan, or amid tlie great prairies of North America. 

Sir W. JoneSj’who died in 1794, having only just obtained a super- 
ficial knowledge of Sanskrit, declared that, whatever its antiquity, it 
was a* language of woiidorful structure, more perfect than Greek, more 
copious than Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bear* 
ing a strong aflinity to both. ‘No philologer,* he .writes, ‘could 
examine Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists. 
There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both Gothic and Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit, and 
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the old Persian may be added to the same family*' How was all this 
to be explained ? Theologians began to think that profane philologers 
wish to dethrone Hebrew, and put Sanskrit in its place. Classical 
scholars were sceptical, and philosophers saw their little systems, for 
accounting as they pleased for the history of the world, likely to be 
upset. 

It would not be in consonance with the history of mo<lern thought, 
if BOTne of the philosophers had not taken up the cudgels in behalf of 
Greek and Latin, as against Sanskrit This is exactly what Dugald 
Steward, the Scotch metaphysician, did. He denied the reality of 
Sanskrit ds a language altogether, and wrote a famous essay to prove 
that Sanskrit had been put together, after the model of Greek and 
Latin, by those arch-foigers, the Brahmans! ^None are so surely 
caught, when they are caught, as wits turn'd fools,' says Shakspeare, 
' folly, in wisdom hatch’d, hath wit’s own grace, to grace the learn'd 
foot.' When Dugald Steward had proved to Ids own satisfaction that 
the whole of Sanskrit literature was an imposition, he was proud of his 
work, and looked upon it as a sure passport to immortality* So it is 
perhaps as a specimen of * the wit turn’d fool'. Babu Hara Kumar 
Tagore might have shown Dugald Steward his error. But he knew 
not enough of European literature. It was reserved for Frederick 
Sehlegel, the German, to demolish the sophistries of the Scotch mental 
philosopher. And now, in almost every university, on the continent of 
Europe, there is a professor of Sanskrit, wlio lectures alike on Compa- 
rative Grammar, and on the Science of Language. 

These reflections naturally arise in the mind in considering the life 
of a man like the late Babu Hara Kumar Tagore. A few years ago, 
many of the ruling class in India would have laughed at the idea of 
Hara Kumar being regarded as a learned man, and yet he will be 
allowed nota, by all intelligent students of humanity to have been so. 
There was a {ai'ge proportion of the educated men of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a few years ago, who considered all learning comprised in 
Latin and Greek, with a little Hebrew — any thing beyond was frivolous 
or curious. Modern languages were not learning, but simply convenient 
frivolities— oriental languages and literature were curiosities, like the 
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scarabasi of Egyptian tombs, or tho mummies of our museums. This 
prejudice was fostered by the curriculum of English Universities, t 
But it was none the less a prejudice — narrow, bigoted, and untrue. 

Hara Kumar studied Sanskrit, not as a dilettanti student, ^or as 
^ an amateur, but so ns to obtain a complete mastery over it. 

It was^ determined by the two brothers, Hara Kumar, and 
Prasanna Kumar, to erect a tablet at the temple at Mulajore, in 
honor of their father, and this marble tablet was to contain a suitable 
Sanskrit inscription. A prize was offered for the most appropriate inscrip- 
tion, which was to be in verse and in Sanskrit. The feeling which 
Dr. Samuel Johnson had in favour of Latin, for mortuary inscriptions, may 
well animate learned Hindus, in favour of Sanskrit, and that a fortiori. 
Two or three of the most cultivated Pandits were named as judges, 
and several of tlie most celebrated Sanskrit scholars competed for the 
prize. Amongst the others, Hara Kumar sent in his verses anony- 
mously. All the Judges unanimously chose Hara Kumar’s sloka as the 
best, without having the slightest idea that he was the author of it His 
distinguished brother, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, heartily congratulated 
Hara Kumar on his success, and the sloka was inscribed on the marble 
tablet, where it may be seen to this day. 

It was under a Guru Mahasoy^ familiarly called Jliaru Manfa, or 
uncle,” that Hara Kumar originally studied Sanskrit This Guru 
Mahasoy was a native of East Bengal and had studied Kalapa Byakarana^ 
a more comprehensive grammar than the MukdahadJM, which is more 
commonly in use in Hindustan. Hara Kumar early evinced a liking for 
the study, and was a thorough proficient in its grammatical construction, 
08 in its literature. In more advanced life he studied the Bedanta philoso- 
phy, under Nim Chand Siramani, the well-known professor of philoso- 
phy in \he Sanskrit College. Such was the bigotry of the time, however, 
that the more rigid Hindus looked, with great suspicion, upon the study of 
any system of Hindu philosophy, thinking that it might be subversive 
of the faith. Hence it was that when^Hara Kumar met his cousin,* 
Uma Nandan, at a wedding party, the latter said, ‘I am very sorry 
to hear that you are studying Bedanta.’ * Why so ?’ asked Hara 
Kumar. * Because,* was the reply, * we all know yop now to be a 
22 
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staunch Hindu, but 1 fear you may become an iniidel, with these new 
studies.* Kara Kumar smiled, and said, ^Please to bear in, mind, 
good cousin, that Byassa, the father of the Bedantie philosophy, was 
also the author of our Purans, and, according to your theory,'^he 
ought to have been the greatest infidel of his time.* That very 
dialect of the Bedas, beginning about fifteen hundred years before ithe 
Christian era, is that followed in modem Sanskrit. !Byassa was 
one of the noblest ornaments of Sanskrit literature, and that Sanskrit 
was the spoken language of India, centuries before the time of 
Solomon, is certain. Is it not lamentable that sectarian prejudice 
should impede the study of the nobler part of Sanskrit literature, 
whilst it willingly admits the puerilities of many of the more modern 
writers ? 

The two brothers, Hara Kumar, and Prasanna Kumar, first 
learned English at home. They were then sent to Mr. Sherbourne’s 
School, and ultimately to the Hindu College, when that institution was 
opened. Mr. D. Anselin was then the Head Master, and was also the 
private tutor of the brothers. Hara Kumar made considerable pro- 
ficiency in Persian which he spoke fluently. He was also fond of music, 
and attained great eminence as a performer on the Sitara, He could 
also ling with taste and judgment, having a cultivated voice, and being 
learned in the theory of music. 

Although he did not mix much in public affairs, yet he was an 
excellent man of business. His patrimonial estate, which he held in 
joint tenancy with his brotheil, had been mismanaged, and had got 
seriously involved. This circumstance was privately brought to his 
notice by an old and confidential servant. Hara Kumar at once took 
measures, in consultation with his brother Prasanna Kumar, to rectify 
matters. They began to examine the books of the estate, and ’ found 
that the statements of the old servants were true. An immediate parti- 
tion of the estate was the necessaiy consequence. It was effected with 
.some difficulty. Then by good management, perseverance, and habits 
of economy, Hara Kumar not only freed his share of the family 
estates from all incumbrances, but gradually made considerable addi- 
tions to it. He died in the year 1858, deeply regretted by all who 
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knew him, leaving behind him a reputation for learning, ability, accom- 
plished politeness, probity, and honorable feeling.*’* 

He has left in his family an almost rare oollection of Sanskrit 
mannscripts. He was tho celebrated author of Dahhindcha Parijata, 
^ Haratattia Didhiti^ Puruacharana Padliatiy lie had a great taste 
for jewelry, of which he has also left some good specimens. 

But the two members of this distinguished family who are now 
making the most conspicuous figure in the world of political life and 
literature, are the sons of Hara Kumar, the HnnnrnT*ji||fMnhnrnjn 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, O. S. I.,^ and his brother Baja 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore, O.LE., who, now directly re])resent the 
house of Gopi Mohan Tagore. Not only are the two brothers — brothers 
in blood and by the closest ties of afibction— the lineal descendants of that 
remarkable man ; but in position, influence and reputation they have sur- 
passed him by far. The most creditable trait in the character of both 
is that neither their high mental culture nor their free unrestrained 
intercourse in the highest circles of £[aropcaa society has shaken or 
even weakened their orthodoxy in their national faith nor tempted them 
to swerve from a strict adherence to their national habits and ciistoftis. 
With the finest polish of the highest type of English manners, both 
still retain the simple feelings and cherish the sympathetic benevcdence 
of their Hindu foi*efathors ; while the political services of the one and 
the literary activity of the other are contributing to remove from the 
Hindu aristocracy the reproach of idleness and sensuality, by which it 
has hitherto been supposed to be characterised. 

The Honorable Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore, O.S.L, 
the eldest sou of Hara Kumar, was born at Calcutta in the year 1831 a. d. 
Having passed a brilliant course of study for nine years at the Hindu 
College, which he entered at the age of eight years, he continued to 
receive lessons in English literature and science at homo from such dis- 
tinguished scholars of the time, as Captain, D, L. R^hardson, the 
Revd. Dr. John Nash and other European gentlemen, second to them 
alone in scholastic attainments. With other tastes, he inherited from 

* Vide the account of ilara Kumar Tagore abridged from the Oriental Mis- 
cellany, No. XVlll, September, 1680. 
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his father strong love for Sanskrit literature, of which he acquired a 
thorough mastery ; and being from au early age fond of poetry, he cul- 
tivated it with much diligence and success — his early efforts at poetical 
composition in English and Bengali having been considered happy 
enough to grace the columns of tlio Literary Gazette and Provahar, 
But it is impossible to exaggerate the value of his services in the 
promotion of the histrionic art of the ancient Hindus and the success 
of his efforts to make that art popular at the present day. But it was 
not the mere liberal encouragement, which his position and wealth ena- 
bled him to give to theatrical performances, that entitles him to high 
credit : he' is himself the author of several Bengali dramas and farces, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Bidya-Sundra Nataka, a piece 
from which, with his refined tastes and high sense of moral propriety, 
he eliminated much of the vulgarity and obscenity that disfigured the 
original poem. His literary activity in early life was so great that he 
composed or translated from the Sanskrit several dramatic and operatic 
pieces which he caused to be publislied under other names. The thea- 
trical peiformances at the Belgatchia Villa, wlucli were once so popular, 
were got up mainly through his exertions. It was for these occasions 
that he organised the Native Orchestra on the plan, now in vogue, to 
which he adapted the earliest Hindustani airs of his own composition. 
In his earlier years, Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore had taken 
up an idea that the Bengali language was deficient in that rhythm and 
melody, which could adapt it for the composition of the iiigher order 
of poetry in blank verse. Michael M. S. Datta, to disabuse his mind 
of this idea, wrote the TillaUoma-Samhhaba-Kahya in blank verse, 
which convinced him of his mistake and induced him to pay the whole 
expences incurred iii publishing the work. But it was not in this ins- 
tance only that he showed a wise liberality in the encouragensient of 
literary merits; for on several occasions he gave substantial help to 
other Bengal^authors, who wanted the means, to bring out their works, 
which, but, for his timely intervention, might never have come before 
the world. The theatrical performances, which he annually gives in 
his Drawing-room, are highly appreciated by such of the Native Society 
of the city aud its Suburbs, as are admitted to the privilege of 
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witnessing them ; and iti^i in this way that he lias been tyainly inGTtm* 
mental in imbuing the Native mind with an improving taste for the 
beauties of the ancient drama of their country. Lord Northbrook, who* 
attended tlnse performances on two occasions, Mr. Grant Duff (Ex- 
Under Secretary of State for India,) several Licutenant-Oovernors, 
Commanders-in-chiof and other high dignitaries of the State, as well * 
as foreign noblemen and gentlemen of u ite and distinction, who wit- 
nessed them at different times, invariably spoke of them in the highest 
terms of praise. Among Ids other accornplisliments, he at one time 
took great delight in cultivating music, both English and Bengali, in 
which he attained considerable excellence; and tbougli he lias given up 
practising it now, he is still passionately fond of it. and is liberal in his 
encouragement of men who are proficient in this one line art, that 
exercises the same spell of witchery alike on the refined, as on the 
savage heart. It was he, who first brought out froui England musical 
boxes and barrel organs, set to popuLir Bengali songs. So much for 
that phase of his character, which embraces bis intellectual tastes and 
accomplisinnents. 

For bis initiation into public life, he is indebted to his uncla, the 
late Honorable Praaanna Kumar Tagore, c.s.i. With his social rank, 
his wealth and liis natural and acquired gifts, it was only reasoivible to 
liave expected that he should have soon asserted his proper position in 
the World. The death of Raja Isvar Chandra Sing of Paikpara opened 
out to him a congenial field for the exhibition of Ids peculiar talents; 
and be was elected Houorary Sccretr.ry to the British Indian Associa- 
tion, of which he is now the dij^tingnished President. But further 
distinctions from the Government followed. Sir Wiilium Grey 
appointed him a member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

•But Sir William Grey did not think a seat in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council sufiicieiit distinction for him, and accordingly recommended 
him in the strongest terms for a title, befitting bis rank and position 
in Native Society. 

Baba Jatludra Mohan is a man of ^ent enlightenment, and has hai a 
thoroughly good English education. He is one of the leading members of the 
Native community, is of unexceptionable private character, and is held by his 
icllow-uouulrymcu in the highest respect. Ho is a useful member of the Council 
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of the Lioatei^ant-C^overnor, and takes a deep and thoughtfnl interest in the 
progress of the country. He has estates in the Districts of Midnapur, Faridpnr, 

^ Murshidabad, Rajshahye, Nuddea, and the 24-Pargannas ; and daring his life* 
tioK^ enjoys the revenues of the large estates of the late Rat Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore in Rangpur and other places. He has always been found ready to con- 
tribute liberally to schools, roads, and other objects of public interest, both in 
Calcutta and in the districts in which his estates are situated, and has helped to 
promote science and literature among his countrymen, by large contributions to 
that end. He regularly maintains eighteen poor students in Calcutta, and he 
fully accepted the obligation of his position in the Famine, 1866, remitting the 
rents of his ryots, and feeding 250 paupers daily in Calcutta for a period of three 
months. 

The title of Raja Bahadur” 'was conferred on him by a Sanna^, 
dated 17th March 1871, by the late Earl of Mayo, Viceroy and 
Governor General, as a mark of personal distinction. On the occasion 
of the investiture which was marked with great ceremony, Sir George 
Campbell, then Lieutenant Governor, thus addressed the Maharaja 

I have to convey to you the high honor which His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as the representative of Queen Victoria, has been pleased to confer upon you. I 
feel a peculiar pleasure in being thus the channel of conveying this honor to you. 

Yon come from a family, great in the annals of Calcutta, I may say great in 
the annals of the British dominions in India, conspicuous for loyalty to the 
British Government and for acts of public beneficence. 

Buf it is not from consideration of yonr family alone the Viceroy has 
been pleased to confer the high honor upon you. You have proved yourself 
worthy of it by your own merits. Your great iutellig^nce and ability, distin- 
guished public spirit, high character, and the services you have rendered to the 
State, deserve a fitting recognition. 

1 have had the pleasure of receiving your assistance as a member of the 
Bengal Council, and can assure you that I highly appreciate the ability and 
information which you bring to bear upon its deliberations. Indeed, nothing 
can be more acceptable to me than advice from one like yourself. It is true 
we have had occasions to differ, and honest differences of opinion will always 
prevail between man and man ; but, at the same time, I can honestly tell you 
that, when we have been on the same side, I have felt your support to be of the 
utmost value, and,* when you have chanced to be in opposition, yours has been 
an intelligent, loyal, and courteous opoosition. 

It was not, however, Bir William Grey alone, who was impressed 
by the Maharaja’s character and attainments. On the expiry of his 
term of office in the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir George Campbell 
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invited bim in the most friendly terms to retain his seat^for a second 
term. 


# 


My DifiAB Baja, 


B£LVBDKBY,ALIP0RK, 

The Uh Octoher, 1871. 


I hope you will allow me to nominate yon for another term in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, Your high character, and fair mode of dealing with 
all questions, render your assistance especially valnable, and I bave much confi* 
dcnce that you arc a man not bound to class interests, but prepared to look to the 
good of the whole community, high and low, alike. 


Believe me, very truly yonrs, 


Baja Jatemdra Mohan Tagorx, 

&c., &c. 


(SdJ a. CAMPBELL. 


So great is the confidence which the Government has deservedly 
reposed in his highly-cnltivated abilities, his pure spotless character, 
and his devoted loyalty, that he has al^^ays and freely been consulted 
by successive Lieutenant-Governors and even Qovernors-General on all 
important questions of public interest. His Excellency, Lord Northbibok* 
not only sought his opinion daring the Behar Famine of 1873-74, but 
also asked him either to proceed to England to give evidence before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on questions relating to 
Indian affairs or to name to the Government some native gentleman 
whose local knowledge and general intelligence would entitle him to 
the distinction.” Such a mark of implicit reliance on the judg- 
ment of a Native nobleman or gentleman has rarely, if ever, been 
shown by the Government on any other previous occasion. 

Among the greatest land-owners of Bengal, both by inheritance 
and *by delegated right to the large estates of his uncle, the late 
Hon’ble Prasanna Kumar Tagore, o.s.i., who assigned by will the 

*A8 a mark of the esteem, in which Lord Northbrool^held Maharaja Jatindra 
Hoban Tagore, we reproduce ao extract ^rom his Lordship’s letter, dated l^th 
March, 1877, to Maharaja Bama Nath Tagore 

1 was very glad to hear that Bajf^ Jatindra Mohan Tagore has been put 
into the Legislative Council. I alwAys hoped to see him there some day. 1 
desire to be kindly remembered to him. 
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usufriicb of Ihs estates to the Maharaja for life, the Maharaja has 
jilways been conspicuous for his great kindness to and consideration 
for his numerous tenantry, towards whom in all times of distress and 
trial he has never failed to act with the moat praiseworthy liberality. 

During the scarcity of 1866, he not only carried out eveiy possible 
measure for the relief of the ryots on his estates in the Midnapur 
District, but also allowed them, what was still jnore efficacious in 
preventing the sequelie of such visitations, a remission of their rents 
to the large amount of E,s. 40,000. For this act of splendid liberality 
and public spirit, the thanks of the Qoverninent were conveyed to him 
through the ' local authorities of the District. Nor was it a solitary 
instance. When the Native Hospital in Calcutta was removed from 
Chandiiey Choke to Pathuriaghata on the Strand Road, he most 
willingly and munificently made over in free and absolute gift to the 
Trustees of the Hospital his entire interest in the very valuable land 
which now forms the site of the new and beautiful Hospital Building. 
During t)ie ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Mayo 
Native Hospital, which came off on the 3rd February 1873, Sir 
RichUrd Couch, late Chief Justice of Bengal, who presided on the 
occasion, referred in appropriate terms to tliis spontaneous demonsti'a- 
tion of the Maharaja’s strong sympathy for the sufferings of his sick 
and destitute countrymen. Whatever interest,” he said, Raja 
Jatiudra Mohan Tagore had in the laud (which forms the site of the 
Hospital), he willingly gave up in favor of the Hospital, on hearing it 
was required for that purpose.” 

The Maharaja has also been always prompt in contributing princely 
donations towards charitable institutions and public funds, and has ever 
been ready to help with his powerful influence and liberal support iu 
every movement, directed to the advancement of any public cau^e or 
interest. For the encouragement of education among his young 
countrymen, he^has lodged with the Government the handsome amount 
of Rs. 12,000 for the foundation of two scholarships of Rs. 20 each per 
mensem, the one in the name ‘of his much esteemed father, Babu 
Hara Kumar Tagore to be awarded to the most successful ^student in 
Sanskrit, and the other in the name of his well-known uncle, the 
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late Hon*bIe Prasanna Kumar Tagore^ c. S. i., to the mosh successful 
student in law. ^ 

The Maharaja is so great a friend of Sanskrit learning that he * 
has also endowed a scholarship of Rs. 8 per mensem, called the 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore Scholarship,” and set apart funds for the 
provision of a beautiful Ktyur or gold armlet, called the “ Hara Kumar 
Tagore’s Keyur^^ to be annually presented to two of the most meritorious 
students from among the leading Tales or Sanskrit Schools of Bengal. 

The Maharaja received his present title at the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi on the 1st January, 1877, and at the Darbar held at Belvedere 
on the 14th August 1877, Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant dovemor of 
Bengal, addressed him thus 

I have much pleasure in giving you the Sannad of your title of Maharaja, 
which has been bestowed npon you as a representative of a family which has for 
generations numbered in its ranks men who are distinguished for ability, public 
spirit, and devotion to the public service. Your family has always been trusted 
and consulted by Government. You have always shewn an enlightened and 
liberal desire to promote objects of interest to the people, and have done most 
useful service as a member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor and of 
the Governor General. 

It should be mentioned here that at this Darbar, the Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore, o. s. i., was placed in the first seat, in pre- 
cedence even of Maharaja Narendra Krishna, who was presented with 
the sannad and of khilit of Maharaja on the same occasion. 

In the same year the Maharaja was appointed a Member of the 
Oovernor-General’s Legislative Council ; and the great ability and 
Beal, with which he discharged his duties, led to his re-appointment in 
1879 for a second time,— an honor which up to this time has never 
been extended to any Bengali nobleman or gentleman. Of the value 
of his services in the Supreme Legislative Council, it will suffice to 
quote the recorded opinions of Sir Arthur Hobhouse; the ablest Legal 
Member of that Council, perhaps, since the days«of £ord Maoanlaj. 
In the course of the debate on the Civil Procedure Bill, Sir Arthifi: 
Hobhouse said as follows 

lYhatever can be said on that subject will be said by my friend Mahonja 


23 
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Jatindra Mohan Tagore ; for in Committee he has supported the views of the 
objectors with great ability and acuteness, and I must add with equal good 
f feeling and moderation, (vide abstract of the Proceedings of the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council dated 28th March 1877.) 

Again Sir Arthur said : — 

If the clause stood as in Bill No. IV., I confess I should not be able to main- 
tain my ground against such an argument as we have heard from my Hon’ble 
friend, Maharaja Jatiudra Mohan Tagore. I have shown that conviction in the 
most practical way by succumbing to hia arguments in Committee, and voting 
Tfith him on his proposal to alter Bill No. IV. ( Vide Abstract of the Proceedings 
for 1877, page 391.) 

Much Misapprehension prevails ns to the part the Maharaja took 
in the passing of the Vernacular Press Act. So far from condemning 
the whole Vernacular Press, he openly declared himself an advocate 
of its liberty, upon which he objected to the imposition of any res- 
trictions. While expressing his regret at the reprehensible tone of 
some low class Vernacular Papers, he rightly attributed the writings 
in them to folly and species of braggadocio rather than anything 
else”— a remark which is considered by no less an authority than Sir 
Er^kine Perry as a most just piece of criticism.” ( Fide copy of opinions 
and reasons entered in the minutes of Proceedings of the Council of 
India .^elating to the Vernacular Press Act, 1878, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, page 3. ) According to an almost general con- 
sensus of opinion, the provisions of the Penal Code were considered 
sufficient for putting a check upon any abuse of the liberty of the 
Press. But in deference to the strongly-expressed wishes of the 
Government and in consideration of the Afghan difficulty, he deemed 
it his duty as a loyal subject not to oppose the proposed action of 
Government. Such is the view which the present Prime Minister of 
England, the Right Hon’ble Mr. W. E. Gladstone, took of his cotiduct 
on the occasion. On the 23rd July 1878, Mr. Gladstone said, the only 
native who sat in the Council expressly and carefully reserved his 
judgment,” and again, this is the opinion of the only native member 
of the Council, given in support of the Bill, but not of the matter of 
the Bill.” {Vide Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 242, Part I., 
page 57). 
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In 1879, the Maharaja was elected President of the Bfitish Indian 
Association ; and on the 28th July of the same year, he was invested 
with the Insignia of the Most Exalted Order of the Btar of India, by * 
command of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen ^Empress of 
India — receiving Lord Lytton’s congratulations both by telegram and 
letter on the occasion. 

But it* is not the least service he has rendered to his countrymen 
that, it was through his intervention, that the Durga Pnja Holidays 
have not been reduced from 12 to 4 days, as has been persistently 
sought by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The Theosophist of 
Bombay in the number for August 1880, says as follows * 

Maharaja Jatiadra Mohan Tagore is a member of the Legislative Council ; 
and one of the native nobility most honored and most highly esteemed by the 
European community. Like his uncle, he too has been decorated by Her Majesty 
with the Companionship of the Star of India, and to him the Native commnuity 
are indebted for the preservation to them of the Durga Puja Holidays. 

It is impossible to describe the amount of disappointment and 
discontent/, which would have been created among the Native commu- 
nity of Bengal, if the concession as regards these Holidays had .not 
been secured through the Maharaja’s induence with Lord Lyttou, from 
whom some important facts in regard to them had probably been 
wilfully concealed. The Holidays are not confined to the Natives 
alone ; but people of all races and creeds have for years taken advan- 
tage of this only long annual vacation to recruit their health by trips 
of pleasure by rail or river. These Holidays offer tlie only occasion 
during a year in which the Natives employed in Calcutta, whether in 
the Government or in private service, can meet their friends and rela- 
tions, look after their private aff'uirs and enjoy the only pleasurable 
relaxation within their reach. For this one service alone, the Maharaja 
will be held in grateful remembrance by Hindus, so • long as they enjoy 
their long-standing Holidays. 

His Excellency Lord Lytton entertained the most Iriendly feelings 
for the Maharaja, whose services in tiie Legislative Council of India, 
His Lordship considered no less honorable to the Maharaja than loyal 
to the Goverument«rindependeut without being obstructive, always cons* 
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cientiouSf bpt never inconsistent. In s.11 the reintiona between them. 
Lord Lytton warmly admitted that the Maharaja had always secured 
his sympathy and esteem ; and His Lordship felt assured that the 
Maharaja’s advice and aid would be given to future Viceroys in the 
same eonsiderate and conciliatory spirit which had characterised bis 
official intercourse with Lord Lytton. It may be mentioned that in 
his frequent correspondence the Ex-Viceroy always addressed the 
Maharaja as His Highness.” 

Although no Native nobleman or gentleman has ever been allowed 
the privilege of keeping up a guard of more than only five or aix 
armed sepoys at his gate, the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, o. s. i., has, under the special orders of the Government, been 
authorized to maintain a guard, more on a footing of equality, with 
some of the Feudatory Chiefs of India. 

The Hou’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, c.s.i., is stiictly 
orthodox in his religion, and devotes much of his time to the observance 
of his religious obligations. Dignified and yet affable in his bearing, 
un-assuming and yet simple iu his manners, he is popular with all 
clasces with whom he comes into contact either * in social intencourse 
or in business. His private character is pure from any blemish, how* 
ever faint j and he is a rare specimen of how a Hindu of the highest 
rank and unbounded wealth can retain his orthodoxy among all the temp- 
tations which English education and English Society can offer. Among 
the most touching traits of his simple character are his affectionate 
xeverance for his aged mother and his more than fraternal affection, fully 
reciprocated, for his younger brother, the subject of the next sketch. 

The Maharaja, being without male issue of his own body, his 
nephews are the presumptive heirs of his vast estates, and, we hope, of 
.also his eminent qualities. He is the Governor of the Mayo I^ative 
Hospital, Trustee of the Indian Museum, Fellow of the Calcutta 
TJnversity, President of the British Indian Association, Justice of the 
Peace for the ^own of Calcutta, &c., <&c. 

* But if the elder of the too distinguished brothers has been ceur 
tent with a conspicuous position on the political atage of India, the 
younger has made the whole wwld a stage for his peculiar talents. 
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Baja SoTuindra Mohan Tagorot o. i. s., &e^&o.,thie yovogor 

son of Hara Kumar Tagore, was bom iu 1840. At iheniuth year of his 
age he was placed in the Hindu College, but, after studying there for ^ 
nine years, he was obliged to leave under Medical advice on account 
of disease of the head. From an early age he shewed a predilection 
for writing ; and the diligence, with which he cultivated it, made him ' 
in after-Ufe^one of the most prolific writers of his age. ^iVhen fourteen 
years old, he wrote a small book, called Bhugala-o-Itihasa Ghatita 
Britanta,” which he published iu 1857. But he had previously studied 
Sanskrit Grammar and Literature systematically at home; and he 
composed and published an original Bengali drama, nami^d ** Mukta- 
bali,’* when he was only fifteen years old. His early fondness for birds 
and blasts, of Vhich at one time* he kept a good collection, gave him a 
practical knowledge of Natural History, to such a degree that he could 
name the different species of a particular genus of birds {pigeons, for 
instance) simply by hearing their notea 

It was on the sixteenth year of his age that he commenced the 
study of that beautiful art, which will immortalise his name among the 
people, among whom he has created a taste for the music of the ancient 
Hindus. It is singular that his natural taste was developed by 
lessons he received from an Amla of the Kdichdri of his family. 
Subsequently he cook lessons in the higher branches of the Aft from 
Ostdd Latchini Prasad Misser, the celebrated Binkar, and from the 
much-revered Professor Khettra Mohan Goswami. About this time 
he translated into Bengali the famous Mdlabikagnimitra NdtaJia of 
Kalidasa. 

A German Professor first taught him English music on the Piano 
and what he then learned he has since improved by his intercourse with 
.severed adepts of the Art, who from time to time have come from the 
West. But as his love for music was not a fancy, but a passion, he sought 
to learn it scientifically and systematically and, to this end, he collected 
all available books on this Ail: in the English, Sanskrit and Bengali 
languages, at a considerable outlay fancy prices from England, 
Benares, Kashmir, Nepaul and other distant places. From these books 
he worked ont the text of his well-known Sangit-Sar (of Professpr 
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Khettra Mqhan Goswami). It w’aa then he conceived the idea of spread- 
ing amongst his countrymen a taste and knowledge of genuine Hindu 
Music, which was fast dying out in the land or confined within the 
very narrowest limits. With the amplest resources in money and 
material to carry out this end, he opened, on the 3rd August 1871, tlie 
Bengal Music School at Ghitpore Road in Calcutta, where Hindu Music 
is being taught by competent men to all on payment of a fiomiiial fee. 
The school has made creditable progress and has deservedly won the 
admiration of the many European and Native gentlemen, who have 
witnessed the success it baa already achieved. This School and the 
Branch of nt, known as the Kalutola Branch Bengal Music School 
which was established a year after the parent Institution^ are conducted 
by Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.s., and maintained solely at his 
expenoe. Bat not content with what he has already done for the pro- 
motion of Hindu Music among his countrjmien, he rewards the students 
annually with suitable prizes, he supplies competent Music Masters as 
well as useful Musical publications, to Government and Private Schools 
free of charge ; and liberally encourages and helps both artistes and 
people who write and publish works on Hindu Music. 

In 1875, Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore received from the Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia the Degree of Doctor of Music, which was 
subsequently confirmed by the Government of Bengal. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that he has considerably improved the old Native Orchestra 
and reduced it to a system, for which he has adapted several pieces of 
bis own composition. The credit is due to him that he has added to 
the stock of social amusements by introducing, for the first time on the 
Native stage, the Tahhhaux Vivanfs and Charades, &c. His labors in 
the field of Music and his attempts at regenerating that long-lost science 
of the ^Hindus have met with due recognition from all parts of the 
civilized world, ^iie following is the list of orders, titles, distinctions, 
decorations, medals, photographs, acicuowledgments of books, 

c 

India* — Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire ; Sanad of the 
title of Baja, with the Khilat cobsistlDg of one Seirpaich (ornament for the 
turban), one Sword and one gold Watch ; Certificate of Honor from the Qovern- 
ment, as Founder of the Bengal Musical School ; present of woiks by the 
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late Yioeroj (Lord Ljtton), with His Excellency’s Autograph, on thrc^ occasions ; 
Fellow of the Unirersity of Calcutta ; Honorary Magistrate and Magistrate of 
Police in the Town of Calcutta ; Justice of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta ; 
the gold Decoration of the Gurkha Star of Nepaul ; Degrees of Sang ltd Silpa^ 
BlAydidgara and Bhdratiya*8angitd~Ndgak(i from Ncpaul ; a highly compli- 
mentary Autograph letter ftom the late Viceroy (Lord Lytton) ; acknowledgments 
of books, &c., from the Asiatic Societies, Bengal and Bombay ; Benefactor of the 
Lahore Central Museum. 

America* — Degree of Doctor of Music, (April 1875), the first foreign degree 
received, which has since been confirmed by the Government of Bengal, and sub- 
sequently by the Government of India ; acknowledgment from the President of 
the Republic of Mexico ; a highly complimentary Autograph letter of acknow- 
ledgment from His Excellency R. B. Hayes, President of the Republic of United 
States ; {acknowledgment of books from His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil. 

BSngfland. — Acknowledgment of books from Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, through the Secretary of State ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; acknowledgments from 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Leopold, and from the University Libraiy of 
Cambridge ; Honoraiy Patron of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art, of 
London. * 

France. — Officer of the Academy, Paris ; Silver Decoration of the Laurel 
Leaves ; Officier de V Instruction Publique, France, with the golden decoration 
of the Palm Leaves ; Honorary Member of the First Class of the Academic 
Montreal; acknowledgments from M. Waddington, the Minister of Public 
Instruction and from the late M. Garcin dc Taasy, with a complimantary letter 
and his photograph. Honoraiy Member of the Acaddmie IP Adrostation 
Mdtdorologiquo, Paris. 

Portug'al.— Chevalier of the Royal Portuguese Military Order of Christ ; 
acknowledgment from the Lisboa National Library. 

Spain. — Acknowledgment ftom His Majesty the King. 

Sardinia.— Patron of the Athenmum of the Royal Univerdty of Sassoii ; 
acknowledgment from the Royal University of Cagliari. 

Sicily. — Socio Onorario of the Royal Academy, Palermo ; Socio Protettore 
Circolo Vittorio Emanuele Filantropico Letterario sede in Catania, (with a gold 
Medal) ; Socio Protettore Circolo Letterario Artiatico Mosimle Bellini, Catania, 
(with a gold Medal). * 

Italy.— A large-sized photograph from His Migesty the late King, Victor 
Emanuel, bearing the Royal Autograph ; a Medal from the late Pope, Pins IX ; a 
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magnificent His Majesty the King Humbert; a Basilica of 

St. Peters, Borne, in Mosaic, from His Holiness the Pope Leo XIII ; Socio 
* Onotario of the Boyal Academy of St. Cioilia, Borne ; Socio Onorario of the 
Societa Didasealica Italiana ; Academico Oorrispondente of the Boyal Mnsical 
Institute, Florence ; Socio Co-operatenr of the Academy of Pittagorica, Naples, 
(with a silver Medal) ; Socio Oorrispondente of the Boyal Academy of Baffaello, 
Urbino, (with a Medal) ; Socio Onorario of the Philharmonic Academy of 
Bologna ; Benemerito of the Boyal University of Parma ; an elaborate Beview 
of worker by Professor G. B. Vecchiotti; Ordinaiy Member of the Oriental 
Academy, Florence ; Corresponding Member of the Boyal Academy, Turin ; 
Title of Oottore di Mnsica e de lettere and Presidente Onorario from the 
Academia Pittagorica Ovvero Sculo Itallca, (with a gold Medal) ; Socio Onorario 
Biblioteca Popolari Circolanti Vincenso Monti Di Alfonsinc, (with a gold Medal) ; 
Presidente d* Onore UfiOiciale Delegate Istitnto Umberto Primo, Leghorn, with a 
gold Cross) ; Socio Onorario Atenso Alessandro Manzoni Istitnto, Fermo ; Socio 
Onorario Benemerito Circolo Accademico la Flora Italica, Naples ; Socio de’ 
Onore Associazione Oiovanile Salernitana, Salerno; Socio fondatore Atenso 
Giovan Batista Alleotti in Argenta, Naples ; Socio Onorario Circolo Edneativo 
Vittorio Emanuele in Vicenza, (with a gold Medal). Honorary Member of the 
Accademia Letteraria Lazzaro Papi di Lncca ; Honorary Member of the Societa 
Operaria di Lucca; Gold medal from Beale Societa Didasealica Italiana, Boma. 

'Switzerland. — Corresponding Member of the Genera Institute ; acknow- 
ledgment from the Academy of Bern ; Honorary President of L’onion Valddtaine, 
Genev^ 

All8triai---0ommander of the Most Exalted Order of Francis Joseph ; 
acknowledgment from Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria; Corresponding 
Member of thw Oriental Museum, Vieuna. 

Hunfipary. — Acknowledgment from the Academy of Sciences. 

Saxony.— Knight Commander of the Ist class of the Order of Albert ; 
acknowledgment from the University Library of Leipzig. 

Germany. — A large photograph from His Majesty the Emperor, bearing 
the Imperial Autograph, through Count Munster, the Imperial Ambassador at 
London ; acknowledgments from the Imperial University and National Library, 
Stneburg, and from the Boyal Library at Berlin ; an elaborate review of works, 
a oomplimentarx letter and a photograph from Professor Dr. Weber. 

i 

Belgpinm. — Knight Commander of the Order of Leopold ; Associate Member 
of the Boyal Academy of Science, Letters, and Fine Arts, Brussela, with compH- 
mentairy letters from M. Gevaert, the Presideat of the Academy, and from 
F, De Decfadc^ late Hioiator of State. 
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Holland. — A large photograph bearing the Royal Autograph, ^nd a Medal, 
from Hia Majesty the King ; Foreign Member of the Royal Philological and 
Bthnographioal Institution of Netherlands India at the Hague ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Society of Amsterdam ; acknowledgments from the University , 
of Utrecht and from the Society of Sciences, Haarlem. Present from the 


1 . — Cavaliere D’Onore of Arcopago Dei Docorati Di Tutte Le Nassione Livorno. 

2. — Knight of Honor of tlie Order Caballeros Hospitalaros of Spain. 

8, —First Class of the Celestial Imperial Order of the Precious Star of China } 
also a present of Enamelled Vases. 

4. — Knight of Honor of Her Highness Mary of Liisignau Princess Royal of 

Cyprus, of Jerusalem, and of Armenia. 

5. — Knight of Honor of Saviours of the Maritime Alps. 

6. — High Protector of the Order of the Humanitarian Academy of the White 

Cross, Leghorn, 

7. — High protector Grand Official Delegate* (with Cross of Honor) of the insti- 

tute Humbert I., Leghorn. * 

8. — CaTalier of Honor of the Academic Order of Buenos Ayres (South America). 

9. — Honorary President of the Propaganada di Scienza Popolare, Napoli**; with 

a Gold Medal. 

10. — Imperial High Order of the Lion and Sun from His Imperial Majesty the 

Shah of Persia. 

11. — Fellow of the Trinity College, London. 

12. — The Title of Nawab from His Imperial Majesty the Sbaheu Shah of RcrRia* 


Australia. — Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Melbourne. 

y 

Japan. — Musical Instrumenia from His Majesty the Emperor; acknow- 
ledgment from the Department of Law, 'Science, and Literature in Tokio 
Diagakn. 

Franc Chevalier of the Order of the Knights of the Holy Saviour, Mont-real, 
Jerusalem, Rhodes and Malta ; and several other distinctions. . 

24 
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The Theosophisfc of Bombay for August 1880; very justly 
observes ; — 

Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore is one of the most decorated men living. 

The Baja Sourindra has, nevertheless, many medals to get before he can hope 
to rival Prince Bismark whose manly breast, it is estimated would have to be 
twenty-one feet wide to enable him to wear his various decorations and orders 
of knighthood and nobility. They number 482. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore was invested with .the Insignia of 
the Order of the Indian Empire on the 1st January 1880 ; and, on the 
drd of the following mouth, he was invested with the title of R^a. On 
each of these occasions, he received telegrams and letters, conveying 
Lord Lytton’s personal congratulations ; and he was presented with the 
usual Khilat (consisting of Seirpaich — ornament for the turban — one 
sword and one gold watch) and with the usual Sannad at a Darbar, held 
at Belvedere, on the Slat March, 1880. Sir Ashley Eden addressed him 
in the following terms : — 

** It is gratifying to me that the researches and accomplishments which have 
made your name well-known iu England and Europe, as well as in your own country, 
bav^ been recognised by the Governor General in Council. You belong to a family 
of well-known and approved loyalty, and I have much plea«»uro in presenting you 
with the Sawnadf conferring on you the title of Raja as a personal distinction. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Sannad, 

To 

SoumKDBA Mohan Tagori, o. i. n., 

I hereby confer upon you the title of Raja” as a personal distinction. 

(Sd.) LYTTON. 

Fort William 

23rd Ihhrtiar^, 1880. ^ 

The Editor of the Indian Mirror in his issue of the 1st April 1880, 
states, that at the Darbar held at Belvedere on the Slst March 1880, 
1* Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, in graceful acknowledgment of the 
distinction he had received, fell, according to the Hindu custom, at 
the feet of his elder brother, tho Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, o, s. i., for whom his respect is known to be unbounded. The 
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by-sianders were evidently struck at this manifestation (yf fraternal 
feeling on the part of the Raja, to whom sincere congratulations from 
friends (Native and European) poured in from all sides,” 

Lord Lytton, when in India, wrote several autograph letters to the 
Raja expre:iising His Excellency’s kind feelings and respect for him ; 
but in one letter His Lordship conveyed his warmest thanks for a 
charming present of books,” the works of the Raja and his illus- 
trious ancestors ; and observed that he would always esteem them as 
a proof of the admirable literary talent of an Indian gentleman for 
whom he had the highest respect. 

Lord Lytton specially thanked him for the kind terms ki which he 
was addressed in the Raja’s work, entitled ” Indian Music’s Address to 
Lord Lytton.” 

The Ruja has obtained permission from the G-overnment of India 
to accept the decorations of the Foreign Orders of Knighthood, and is 
the first Native gentleman who appeared at a Garden Party at Belvedere 
for his investiture with the title of Raja and its accompanying 
decorations. 

In the Biographical Dictionary (with Portraits) of three hundred 
eminent men in the world, published by Professor Angelo De Gubematia 
Secretary to the Oriental Academy of Florence the name of the Raja 
has, as it should have been, included. And in another work, entitled the 
Pelfege Universal Dictionary, published by M. Emile Artand of Paris, 
his name is also included among the fifty greatest living composers and 
his co-operation in the promotion of the Science of Music is solicited. 
A musical piece of his composition, named Sarasaptaaati, a goth, of 
seven hundred notes and unique in its kind, has been preserved with 
the work of other renowned masters of the present age. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan, at the request of A. W. Croft, Esq., h.a., 
Director of Public Instriiotiou Bengal, supplied through him some most 
interesting and novel subjects on music embracing three principal 
aspects : Historic, Scientific, and Social for the* Melbourne School 
Science Congress for October, 1880, The learned Raja, we believe, moftt 
have received by this time some suitable acknowledgments from the 
Secretary to the Music, Science, Fine Arts and LiteratitM seotioa of the 
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Melbourne School Congress through the Director of Public lustniction/ 
Bengal. 

Several pamphlets have also been published by distinguished 
9avant9 of Europe, and articles •have appeared in the Journals of tho 
most celebrated Academies and learned Societies, eulogising the noble 
ancestry and public services of Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore. But 
not the least gratifying of these testimonies is contained in the follow- 
ing copy of an autograph letter of His Majesty the present King of 
the Belgians : — 

To 

The Noble Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 

Comtmihder qf the Royal Order of Leopold^ 

^ Calcutta. 

Mr Dear Noble Sir, 

I have received the handsome presents which you had the goodness 
to offer to me, and I beg you to accept my warm thanks. This mark of attention 
has been very agreeable to me, 1 shall preserve these objects in remembrance, not 
only of your uncle, v^om I saw during my voyage to India, but also as a proof of 
the sentiments which you have been good enough to express, and to which I attach 
much value. In tendering to you the repeated expression of my thanks, and 
the sincere wishes for yourself and family, to whom I hope God will always 
grant prosperity and health, 1 beg you to believe in my perfect esteem and 
consideration. 

Palace of Brussels, (Sd.) LEOPOLD. 

l%th Deoemher^ 1879. 

Nor have these distinctions been acquired by the Raja without 
considerable labor. The following list of works, composed and pub- 
lished by him up to the present time, will give some idea of the varied 
stores of knowledge in the mind which gave them birth. 

Bengali. 

Bhugola-o-Itihdee^Ghatita Prifanfa.— (History and Geography). 

Muktabali Ndtihd.^k Drama — Original). 

MdVaWtdgmmitra Ndtaha.-^{k. Drama — Translation). 

Jdtiya-Sangita-BUhayaha Praetdva,^lL Discourse on National Music). 

Yerntra EeJteUra Treatise on Betar). 
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Mridanga AfanJari.^X Treatise on Mridanga). , 

Harmonium Sutra, — (A. Treatise on Uarmonium). 

Yantra Kooha, — (A Treasurj of Musical Instruments). 

Victoria Oiti-Mdld, — (English History in Poetry, set to Hindu Music). 

Bhdratiya (Indian History In Poetry, set to Hindu Music). 

Hhdratiya Ndtya Rahaiya,^(k Treatise on the Hindu Dramai compiled from 

Sanskrit authorities). 

SNaLien. 

Hindu JfuHc from various Authors, — (A Collection). 

Six Principal Ragos of the Hindus, Lithographic Illustrations). 

Eight Principal Rasas of the Hindus, — (With Lithographic Illustrations). 

Ten PriucipmX Avatdras of the Hindus. — (With Lithographic Illustrations). 

The Binding of the Braid. — (A Translation of the Veol-SanhAra Nitaka). 

Hindu Music, — (A Reprint from the ** Hindu Patriot’* of the discussion held 
oil this subject with Mr. C. B. Clarke). 

English Verses set to Hindu Music, 

Skort Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments, — (Alphabetically arranged). 

Fifty Tunes. — (A collectiou of the author’s Musical compositions).. 

Specimens of Indian Songs,^{\\ ith short descriptions, set to Music— A eollee* 
tion). 

JEkatdna or the Indian roacerf.— (With a collection of airs for the nfttiva 
Orohestra). 

A few Lyrics of Owen Meredith set to Hindu Music, 

Eight Tunes, collection of the author’s Musical compositions). * 

Sanskrit. 

Sangita^ Sara- Sangr aha, — (A collection from various Sanskrit authorities). 

Mdnasa Piyanam. —(A collection of the Poems of Sankar&charyya, set to Hindu 
Music). 

Kahi-rahasyam,—{k Printed Edition of the work of Haldyudha, with notes by 
the Editor). 

Sanskrit with English Translations, 

u 

Vietoria-Qitihd, — (English History, set to Hindu Music). 

Princo PaacAiiaAat.— (Fifty Stanzas in honor of the Prince of Wales, set to 
Hindu Music). 

Berne Kdvya,* — (A brief history of Rome from the earlirat times to the present 
period, in Sanskrit stanzas)*. 


* His Majesty King Humbert has graciously granted permission to Baja 

SottiiBdra Mohan Tagore, o. i. la, Be., to dedicate to His Majesty a reprint of hia 
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Hindi. 

r Qitdvalii^J^ elementarj treatise on Vocal Masic). 

Sanskrit with Hindis Bengali and English Translations, 

Manimdld.-r{h. Treatise on Gems, compiled from various sources ; in two 
» * volumes). 

It is only such as have seen or read Raja Sourindra Mphan’s moat 
interesting and valuable works will be able to realise the fact that his 
knowledge is not confined to the Science of Music alone. Whether 
in poetry, in history, in geography or in the drama his excellence is 
equally conspicuous. His thorough mastery of the Sanskrit language, 
in which he has composed much of his own poetry has co-operated with 
his high proficiency in Music, in setting off to advantage the beauties 
of his Sanskrit verses by blending with them the graces of the sister- 
art. Nor has he neglected even painting. The beautiful illustrations 
to his three invaluable works, namely, the Six Principal Rdgas, Eight 
Principal Rasas, and the Ten Principal A vatdras of the Hindus, go to 
show that, though the learned Raja has not himself cultivated painting, 
he decidedly possesses a great love as well as a refined taste for that 
exquisite art. His knowledge and appreciation of gems are equally 
extensive and accurate, as his work, entitled Manimdld,*^ a rare 
production altogether, will testify. 

Nor are the extent of his abilities, energy and industry to be gauged 
by his ceaseless literary occupations. For, over and above his constant 
engagement in tho numerous works, which, from time to time, he has 
been producing on a great variety of subjects, he exercises a close 
supervision over the management of the vast estates of his bi'otlier and 
himself, and looks minutely and carefully into the accounts. His 
application to the dry details of business which is not common to men 
of a literary turn, is another singular feature in his character. 

Raja Sourindra Mohan is blessed with two sons, viz., Kumar 

Promodh Kam*ar Tagore and Kumar Pradyota Kumar Tagore — the 

.. — . — — ■ ■ - . _____ 

• 

Sanskrit work Rome-EAvja. This reprint will be accompanied with an Italian 
version. The work Bome-Eavya has also been well-reviewed in some of the 
leading Journals of Home snob as in the **Opinione’’ of the 24th July 1880, The 
** FopcSo JBomano’^ of the 24th July 1880, &c., 
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former of whom is an intelligent and promising jouth. Or the ooea' 
sion of the marriage of the eldest son, the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindrs 
Mohan Tagore, o. s. i., gave a grand Ndtch or dancing party on the 
28th January 1880, to the elite of the Native community and illu- 
minated his house, and the public road leading from Pathuriaghata up 
to the temporary residence of the bride at Simla with electric light, 
and corresponding decorations at an enormous cost. The marriage 
ceremony took place on the evening of the 81st January, 1880. 
The procession, whiclr was exceptionally grand, was headed by the 
Maharaja’s own Sepoys, besides 50 additional men, specially sanctioned 
by Government, — the whole body being handsomely arrayed in new 
uniforms and marching with drawn swords. Besides the usual Native 
Music, the town band and a regimental band imparted additional 
attraction to the show. The heads or representative members of the 
leading Native families of Calcutta and its suburbs and a large number 
of Native gentlemen testified their great respect for the illustrious 
brothers by joining the procession on foot up to the temporary residence 
of the bride. 

Almost immediately after the termination of the marriage 
ceremony, the Hon’ble Maliaraja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, c. s. i., and 
his brother Bnja Souriiidra Mohan, c. i. e., fed a large number of 
paupers with the aid of the local authorities, and sent the liberal sum of 
Bs. 8,000 to the District Charitable Society with an immense quantity 
of new clothes for free distribution to the poor people of the city. 

Raja Bourindra Mohan Tagore, c. i. e., &c., &c., received several 
congratulatory letters from the crowned heads and savants of Europe 
and diflFerent parts of the world on account of his son’s marriage. We 
reproduce below a few of the letters from the crowned heads only for 
fear that the dimensions of this sketch might otherwise be unnecessarily 
enlarged. 


London, Depemhor 1879. 


Dxab Sir, 


GEBMAN EMBASSY. 


I have great pleasure in acquainting you that Hia Majesty the 
Emperor and King, my gracious Sovereign, has been graciously pleased to 
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anthorlse ne' to inform you that His Majesty has receired with sympathy and 
congratulation the notice of the imminent celebration of the wedding of your 
eldest son, Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore. 

In expressing to you my best wishes on this oocasiou, I have the honor to be 
with the highest consideration. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) MUNSTER. 

Tbb RxaHT Hoe’blr the Baja Sourxndra Morak Tagore, 

Calcutta. 


Translation. 

• 

We Albert by God*8 Grace, King of Saxony, &c., &c., Ac., have, through the 
representation of our minister, to*dny been informed of the approaching marriage 
of tlie eldest son of Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore. 
We gladly take this opportunity of this joyful family-occurrence to send our 
blessing, and to join with it our sincere congratulations for the young married 
couple. 

Drispek, on the lUh December^ 1879. 

(Sd.) ALBRECHT, 

Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, Ac. Ac., 

• Calcutta. 


To 


HiB Excellenct Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, Knight 
Commander of the 1st Clas? of the Order of Albert of 
Saxont, AC. 

Calcutta, 


Mt Lord, 


The undersigned acquits himself of the agreeable duty of informing 
you that his august master, the King of Saxony, has been good enough to send 
you the annexed document which contains the benediction and the pious wishes 
of His Majesty for the happiness of your eldest son in the proposed marriage he 
is about to contract. I cannot hold back expressing to you at the same' time, 
xny sincere felicitations of this happy event, and 1 beg you, my Prince^ to accept 
the assurance of the perfect consideration of. 


Tour very devoted Servant, 


, <Sd.) J. P. VON FALKENSTEIN. 

The Minister of the Household of His Majesty 
the King of Saxony. 
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A Lvttbb fbom the Minibtkb of the Household of Hib Majesty 

THE King of Italy. 

Bomb, llf/t Decemher^ 1879. 

Ezcellenot, 

I have had the honor to inform His Majesty the King of the 
approaching marriage of your eldest son. 

His Mnjf^ety, who remembers the tokens of sympathy and deference shown 
by you on other occasions, received the intimation of the happy event with 
pleasure, and has authorized me to return you His thanks and His best wi^es 
for the happiness of the young couple. 

In obeying the Commands of the King, I beg to add also my felicitations 
and the expression of my regard for yourself. 

(Sd.) VISONB. 

Senor Comm. 

Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, &o. &c. &c., 

Calcutta, 


A letter from, Cardinal Nina to the Marchionese Serhtpi. 

Bomb, let December ^ 1879. 


As you are in direct communication with the illustrious Raja 8 >urindrA 
Mohan Tagore, it will be easier for you to nrike known to him that his noliness, 
having heard of the inlcndcd wedding of his son, p:.iy3 the Almighty will 
confer on the young couple every prosp H'liy in the marriage they are about to 


contract. 

I embrace this new occasion to express my sen time uts of high regard for 
your Ladyship. 

(Sd.) L. CABD ; NINA. 


Pear Sir, 


Naran Hitt, 

TAe 26tA December y 1879. 


Yours of the 16th instant, apprising of the intended marriage of yonr 
eldest son in Ja'iuary next has duly come to baud. I oongratulate for this 
happy, occasion, I have laid the letter written to His Majesty the King on the 
very subject. His Majesty has been much pleased and wishes that the married 
pair may pass their lives happily and comfortably. I have full belief that the 
bride is of an amiable character and of high accomplishments. I sincerely pray 
to the Creator Being to make them happiest in their whole existence. 


Yours faithfully, 

(8d.) MAHABAJA RANADIP SING BAHADUB R ANA, K. c.P.r. 

Prime Minuter ef Nepah 


96 
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Naran Hitt, Nbpal, 

Tht 2ind December^ 1879* 

Dear Sib, 

I am in receipt of yonr letter of 10th cnrrent informing me the 
happy news of the wedding of your eldest son. In reply I heartily congratulate 
and pray to the Almighty Qod for the long life and prosperity of the young 
couple, they may live hundred and twenty years and pass their days tranquilly. 
Words can scarcely suffice to express how great has been the pleasure I have 
derived from your letter now under reply, as you have strictly adhered to the 
Sastras of Hinduism. At the same time, believe me, I cordially sympathise 
with your delight at the prospect of an agreeable union of your son and wish 
sincerely that every happiness may be the result. 

^ Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) SIB DHIR SUMSAIB JANG BAHADUR, K.O.S.I., 

Commafider •in,* Chief of 


The following is a translation of the lines in which the Aide-de- 
Camp, Private Secretary to His Majesty, the King of the Netherlands 
hacr conveyed His Majesty’s congratulations on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Raja’s son, 

I am grateful to be honored with the King’s commands to express His 
Majesty’s sense of your polite and kind attention. His Majesty has been pleased 
to direct me to offer you His Majesty’s sincere good wishes and -congratulations 
at this happy event. 


To 


Utrecht, A DeeemJber^ 1879. 
HiB Ezcellbkct Raja Sourindba Mohan Tagore, 


Ezcellenot, 

It is with a sense of deep obligation that I acknowledge the 
receipt of your esteemed letters of the 6th Kovember. We thoroughly enter into 
your Excellency’s paternal feelings on the occasion of the wedding of an eldest 
son, the hope of an illustrious and ancient race, and we offer our sincere congra- 
tnlations at this happy event. We avail ourselves of this opportunity to send 
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onr folioitatioDB to the bridegroom himself and request your fEzcellenoy to 
forward to him the enclosed letter. 

1 remain, Ezcelleney, 

Your most obedient and hnmble servant, 

(8d.) T. F. B. BAERT, 
Secretary to the Board of Curatore of the ’ 
University of Utrecht^ 


Ut&echt, December^ 1879. 

To 

His Exoellbngt Kumar Promode Kumar Tagore, 

Eegellbrct, 

I have been favored by your most esteemed father His Excellency Raja 
Sonrindra Mohan Tagore, Musical Doctor, with the information that your wedding 
is going to be celebrated in the beginning of January. 

The President and the members of the Board of Curators charge me to offer 
you their kind felicitations, to which I add my own. We all hope that Heaven 
may bestow plenteous blessings upon your proposed matrimony, that your union 
may prove to be a permanent source of domestic felicity for yourself and that a 
numerous offspring may perpetuate the iHustrious family of the Tagores which, in 
the remotest antiquity descending from Bhatta Narayan, has during many centuries 
produced several men, equally celebrated by their learning as by their generosity 
and devotion towards the public welfare. 

May the example of your Noble father and your renowned ancestors sfimnlato 
your Excellency and your future offspring to tread in their footsteps, in this 
case'the consideration and esteem which the noble Raja enjoys not only in hig 
native country, but also in Europe ffnd America cannot fail to become also you< 
share# 

I remain. Excellency, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Sd.) T. P, B. BAERT, 
Secretary to the Board of Curators of the 
University of UtreohU 


The above letters distinctly shew that Baja Sourindra Mohan 
has attained the highest pinnacle of fame so far as fame can be gauged 
by the estimation of the crowned heads of Europe ; and we are almost 
sure that no Native Prince or nobleman can boast of having received 
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ftuch familifir and congrafialatory notes from such a large number of 
the most illustrious men of the world on the most important events 
in their lives, as poured in upon the Raja on the occasion of his son’s 
marriage. 

Before we conclude we should not fail to mention that both 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohan and Raja Sourindra Mohan are at the present 
day the most well-known members of the Tagore family, and that they 
are reckoned to be the most learned, most respectable and most eminent 
Natives of this country by almost all the leading men in the civilized, 
world. 

It is im^)08sible to exaggerate the service, Raja Sourindra Mohan 
has rendered to his country and countrymen by dispelling the general 
prejudice entertained in other parts of the world regarding the music 
of the ancient Hindus and by reviving a deep interest in it through his 
valuable works in which its hidden beauties have been so effectively 
disclosed. The absurd idea lias been completely exploded tliat the 
Music of India is not exclusively confined either to the beating of 
tom toms” or to “ boatmen’s songs.” 

•It is only as it should be that for this patriotic service, the Rnja 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore has received more decorations and titles than 
perhaps one or two men, now living in the world. The honors he has 
so justly earned are reflected both on his country and his countrymen. 

The following Sanskrit sloka from Bishnusarma’s well-known Hita- 
padesha may be appropriately applied to both Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i., and Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e. 

^ wfcT II 

The literal Bengali and English translations of the above are as 
follows : — 

Why should the mother of that son, whom the chalk marks not 
in the first enumeration of the virtuous have oomplained, had she been 
ehildless.” 
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Hencei Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i. and Raja 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.e., through the great fame the? have ac- 
quired in every part of the civilized world, have helped to glorify the old 
age of the happy and revered mother, who bore them, as well as that 
older mother, their native land, to whom they have proved both an 
ornament and a pride. 

These two eminent Hindu noblemen are already very rich in 
wealth and in honors, but we entertain a hope that they may be still 
further enriched in both, if their lives are prolonged to a ripe old age. 

The old and revered mother of both the Hon’ble Mahanija 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c. s. i., and Raja Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore, c. i. e., is the authoress of a few books, such as, Tdrdbati in 
Bengali, Stabamala in Sanskrit (containing some hymns in praise of 
Hindu Gods ), dsc. These works she has composed for private circulation 
among her kinswomen and female friends with a view to create and 
stimulate among them a taste for reading and wiiting. Her composition 
is good and free from grammatical errors and the subjects she has 
touched on are full of moral instruction. She has a great taste for gems 
and can test and appraise them like the best jewellers of our country. 
Raja Sourindra Mohan, the author of Manimald, a Treatise on Gems, 
was first initiated by her in a knowledge of the qualities of the different 
species of stones, &c. 

It is not surprising that a strong tie of more than brotherly feeling 
should exist between the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, c. 8.I., and Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c. i. e., even in au 
age when family feuds are so serit)usly disturbing the harmony of Hindu 
domestic life. Upon the death of their father, in 1858, Raja Sourindra 
Mohan was taken charge of bj his elder brother the Hon’ble Maharaja, 
(to whom the Raja has always yielded implicit obedience), and both the 
brothers have since then been in peaceful and undivided enjoyment 
of the vast landed property, besides a considerable amount of money 
in Government Securities, precious jewels, <ke., which came to them by 
right of inheritance. Among their hereditary estates, may be mentioned 
Parganni Habili— which is included in the jurisdiction of Faridpur — 
Hikimpur, Basantapur, KutubpiiFi besides other valuable properties iu 
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Calcutta, (comprising the well-kno'^n Taltala Bazar), in Dihi Panchan* 
nagi4m, in the 24-Pargannaa, Chandernagore and other places. 

Through "^the force of his practical knowledge and intelligent 
management, the Hon’ble Maharaja has been able to make considerable 
additions to their joint patrimony. The principal new acquisitions 
are Lashkarpur (including K^mpur), Garerhat (including Beaulea), 
T41beria, H^tis^id, K4gajpukur, Bokanpur (including Jangipur) and other 
similar estates. The Maharaja has lately bought of Bai Latchmipat 
Sing Bahadur of Baluchar, for a price of about Hupees fourteen lakhs^ 
the well-known estates designated as Paladasi, Syambati, Sddull^pur, 
Fatehpnr, Suksena, and Muhammad Aminpur also popularly known as 
ShiordphulL The whole of the joint estates, as we have already 
noticed before, are under the management of Baja Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore, c. i.e. 

The Hon'ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Togore Bahadur, o.B.i.,has 
moreover been enjoying for years and is still enjoying the profits of 
P4tilidaha, Ghoiirh^t, Uthai, L4t Minda, Bisudevpur; and other 
valuable Zaminduries, under the provisions of the will of his uncle the 
late« Hon’ble Prasanna Kumar Tagore, c. s. i. 

The following tables give a more accurate account of the names of 
the hjstates and of the Zillas in which they are situated, as well as the 
amount of Government Bevenue payable by each. 
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TABLE A. 

ESTATES BELONGING TO THE HON’BLE MAHABAJA JATINDSA 
MOHAN TAGORE BAHADUR. 0 . 8 . I.fAND RAJA SOORINDRA 
MOHAN TAGORE, c. 1. E., &c., &c., 


Names of the Estates. 

• 

Zlllas in which they 
arc situated. 

♦ Amount of Govt. 
Revenue payable by each 
exclusive of the road 
and public works cesses. 




As, 

A 

Farganna Habill 

Faridpur 

35,092 

0 

0 

1 , Hdkimpur ... 

Ditto 

7,1G4 

0 

D 

Basantapnr and 
EutnbpuT ... 

Midnapur 

53,816 

0 

0 

„ Shikharbiti ... 

24 Pargannas 

210 

0 

0 

Dcbattar properties including 
Sdutipur, SoDatikri and 
Mulajore 

Nuddea, Hnghli, 
and 24 Pargau- 
nas 

22,177 

0 

0 

Farganna Lashkarpur and 

GarerlUit ... | 

Hajshahye 

43,103 

0 

0 

ff lalberia, Hatis&la, 

and Kagajpukur ... 

Nuddea... ... 

9,702 

0 

0 

„ Bokanpur ... 

Murshidabad 

35,169 

0 

D 

„ Fatehpur ... 

Purnca ... 

10,655 

0 

0 

,f Faladasi, Syambati, 

and SIdulldpur ... 

Bangpiir, Dinaj- 
pur, and Bogra... 

13,338 

0 

0 

„ Suksena or Jumuni ... 

Nya Dumka 

7,628 

0 

D 

II Muhammad Aminpur 

or Shioraphuli ... 

• 

Hughli and Bar- 
dwan ... 

40,156 

0 

0 


Total Rs... 

• 

n u . 

2,78,210 

0 

0 

• 


Approximate Total Populatiou of the Joint Estates is 280,000 souls 


Fractions of a Rupee have not been taken into account. 
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TABLE B. 

ESTATES BELONGING TO THE HON’BLE PRASANNA KUMAR 
TAGOKE, c. s. I., NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 
HON*BLE MAHARAJA JATINDRA MOHAN 
TAGORE BAHADUR, c. 3. i. 


Names of the Estates. 

ZiDas in which they 
arc situated. 

• Amount of Govt. 
Revenue payable by each 
exclusive of the road 
and public works cesses. 




As . 

p. 






Parganna Fatiladaha ... 

Rangpur 

64,349 

0 

0 

„ Gbordrhat, Ac., Ac. ... 

Dioajpur 

8,874 

0 

0 

„ Uthai, L^t Mand^ ... 

Bogra ... 

698 

0 

0 

„ BAsudevpur... 

Mongbjr 

4,468 

0 

0 

,1 Dhakuria and other 

estates. 

24 Pargannas ... 

1,125 

0 

0 


1 

Total Rb. ... j 

79,414 

0 

s 


Approximate Total population is 300,000 souls. 


Fractions of a Rupee have not been taken into account, 
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The late Hon’ble Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 0.*S. I., the 
youngest son of Gopi Mohan, was born in 1803, and was brought up in 
the rudiments of English in Mr. Kherbourne’s School. He contributed 
not a little to the name and influence of the Tagore Family. To him, 
and men like him, it is due that Bengal takes its high position in India, 
and that the Bengalis are justly styled the Athenians of India. Like 
India Greece was a collection of tribes, nations, and races, with varying 
interests and mutual jealousies. Bengal has had the proud pre-eminence, 
of taking the lead in the advancement of modern India to a high 
place in civilization, culture and refinement. From Bengal the great 
reformers have issued. Ram Mohan Ro\% Devendra Nath Tagore, and 
Keshav Chandra Sen. In Bengal the agitation began to do away^- 
with Saii, to promote the marriages of widows, and (ito organize a 
superior and extensive system of national education. The Mahrattaa 
and the Sikhs were conspicuous, like the Dorians of old, in warfare and 
conquest, but the Bengalis, like the Athenians, were far superior in " 
culture, progressive improvement, and social reform, as well ns in 
literature and the arts. 

It is to men like Prasanna Knmar Tagore ns we have said itiat 
Bengal owes this proud pre-eminence. He was brought up strictly as 
a Brahmin and a Hindu, with all the narrow prejudices instilled into 
him peculiar to a people, exclusive and proud, shrinking from contact 
with the rest of the world, holding itself aloof and separate. It 
requires a superior mind to be able to overcome such prejudices. Few 
can do it. Not one in ten thousand can contemplate social arrange- 
ments and actions with that unconcern, that want of bias, necessary 
to enable us to form correct judgments, but easily .felt when contem- 
plating arrangements and actions of other kinds. For coiTect observation 
and cbrrect drawing of inferences there needs that calmness ready to 
recognize or infer one truth os well as another. In contemplating the 
Social or Religious Community in which we have been brought up 
it is peculiarly hard to form just and unbiased opinions. All th<^ 
lingering sentiments of childhood, all the turning affections of home 
life are against it. Prasanna Kumjvr Tagore was not a man to allow 
ilimself to be prevented from proclaiming the truth when he thought 
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he had found it. He had that moral courage which urges us to teach 
othersi to pull down fiilsehood, to erect truth in its place. 

His intercourse and friendship with Raja Ram Mohan Boj led him 
to examine attentively the convictions with which he had been brought up 
as a rigid Hindu. The result was the publication of a pamphlet called 
* An Appeal to his Countrymen* in which he strongly advocated the 
worship of one Ood, the Ruler and Creator of all things. He was not 
an iconoclast however. He did not go about, like a raging fanatic, to 
destroy all that opposed his new convictions. He was content with 
argument, , reason, and enlightened advice. The family temple at 
Mulajore remained, and for that temple he had his mother’s silver 
cot turned into a seat, or oJiowhi^ that it might be for ever set apart 
from profane«ises. His reverence for his mother was his childish faith, 
his boyish religion, and that noble and holy faith he retained into 
manhood and old age. She had slept on that cot. It was sacred to 
him. It should never be profaned, and therefore was dedicated to the 
service of the family temple, a service which she honored and revered. 

Nor was it only in matters of religion, and devotion to family 
affections, that Prasanna Kumar Tagore proved his noble independence, 
bis honest pursuit of truth, his reverence for early affection and 
departed worth. He did not allow class bias to warp his mind. This 
class bias is one of the strongholds of prejudice, injustice, and social 
tyranny. Associations of ideas warp our judgments, affect our princi- 
ples, influence our actions, not only without reason, but too often in 
spite of reason. Sneh perversions of judgment are commonest with 
regard to social pursuits, the prejudices of nationality, or the arbitrary 
dictates of society. Every thing that is new or strange is regarded as 
wrong or detestable. Every departure from the beaten track is pro* 
phesied to be sure to end in a loss of influence, of distinction, of class 
power. 

So it was when Prasanna Kumar Tagore determined to become a 
pleader in the Saddar Court, ^ He had diligently studied law for years 
before. One of his intimate and influential friends upbraided him for 
this study as useless and derogatory. He had an estate, he was wealthy, 
what did he want with law ? * The mind,* said Prasanna Kumar, in 
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reply, * is like a good housewife, who is sure to utilize some time or 
other, everything she has in store.’ Nor was it long until Prasanna 
Kumar himself found the means of utilizing his own acquisitions of 
legal lore. In his Indigo Plantations, and an Oil Mill ho had esta- 
blished, he met with considerable losses, aggravated, as he supposed, l^ 
the unskilfn] treatment of his cases in the Courts. So he determined 
to plead his own causes for the future. For this purpose he enrolled 
himself as a pleader, and his success at the Sadder Court exceeded all 
anticipations. Mr. Bayley was then the Government Pleader. On his 
retirement Prasanna Kumar was recommended for the Government 
Fleadership by a majority of the Judges, and Government appointed 
him to it in spite of the opposition of some of the J udges and of a 
Member of the Board of Revenue who were against the*appointment 
on the ground of his having been a large landholder in Bengal. Even 
his warmest admirers never anticipated for him anything like the snc- 
cess that attended him at that time. He not only put his estate rights 
but largely added to it, from his emoluments as a pleader, which were, 
on an average, a lac and a half per annum. 

He was the first of a number of representatives from families of 
rank who joined the bar, and thus set the example of carving out a 
career for themselves to the educated of Young Bengal. * 

Prejudices, such as Prasanna Kumar Tagore encountered and 
overcame, are very difficult to destroy. They are a part of our growth 
and education. We are taught, in early life to hate some things, to 
admire others, and it is a part of the education of our later years to 
overcome these prejudices imbibed in infancy and youth. Some succeed 
in doing so, others fail. Prejudiced people will be amiable and bene- 
volent as long as they are allowed to have it all their own way, to ride 
their own hobbies. But, when you touch irreverently a hair of the 
tail of that hobby-horse, they turn upon you like tigers. Every thing 
contrary to their opinions is false, pernicious, prejudiced.* Every thing 
in accordance with their opinions is truth. Now such people never 
attain to a knowledge of themselves, the first step towards enlighten- 
ment and the uprooting of prejudice. When we find ourselves impatient 
of the opinions of others on any particular subjects, wo may certainly 
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Gonclnile that we are ourselves prejudiced on those subjects. Tliis was 
a truth Prasanna Kumar learned from study and observation. But 
prejudices connected with home, race, country, and early life may 
often be beneficial, argued some of his friends. ‘ Never’ was his answer 
truth bo in itself good, and falsehood bad, then every man ought 
to be open to conviction on all subjecte, and all prepossessions which 
Oppose the reception of truth must necessarily be pernicious.’ And 
Prasanna Kumar was right. Philosophy has no nobler lesson to teach 
us than this, that every thing in the mind that opposes itself to the 
reflection of truth, whatever be the subject discussed, is a prejudice. 

As a Governor of the Hindu College, our hero took an active and 
beneficial part. He submitted a scheme of study and list of books for 
Anglo-Bengali Schools and Colleges, which will be found amongst the 
l^ducational Records of Bengal. The Maharaja of Bardwan, and the 
brothers, Hara Kumar and Prasanna Kumar Tagore, were the only 
persons who had any vested or permanent rights and privileges con- 
nected with the Hindu College. In the time of Lord Dalhousie Prasanna 
Kumar gave a noble example of disinterested patriotism by proposing 
to bis brother to surrender their rights to the Educational Department, 
without which the reorganization of the establishment could not bo 
carried out. Lord Dalhousie penned a minute on the subject in which 
he hoped that the public spirited conduct of the founders of the 
College might be placed permanently on record by a memorial in the 
Qollege itself. This was subsequently done by the erection of a marble 
tablet in the Presidency College by the Hon’blo Maharaja Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore. This tablet contains the following inscription : — 

Erected 

To Commemorate 

The liberality and public spirit of the donors 
whose names are recorded below, 
who mainly contributed to 
the founding of the 
' Hindu College, 

Now represented by the 
Hindu School 
and 
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Frcsidcncj College, 

Ills Highness the Maharaja of Bardwan. 

Babu Oopi Mohan Tagore. 

Babu Joy Eissen Sing. 

Baja Gopi Mohan Dov. 

Babu Ganga Narayan Das. 

Tbe Government of Bengal or the Educational Department ought 
to have erected that tablet, and not to have left it to be placed there 
bj the piety of a grandson of Gopi Mohan Tagore’s. 

Prasaiina Kumar was not in favor of the public education of girls. 
He took the greatest care that his daughter and granddaughter should 
be thoroughly well-educated, but this he did privately and at homo. 
He was of opinion that the public education of girls was in opposition 
to the convictions, social feelings, and religious prejudices of tbe Hindus. 
These opinions he embodied in an able letter on tbe subject todkthe 
Hou’ble Mr. Bethune. He was evidently afraid that an attempt would be 
made to force the public education of girls upon the country, and from 
such a measure he justlj' anticipated the gravest results. 

At a later period of his life, he edited a Bengali paper,, the 
Unuhadackj aud au English paper, the Beformery and in both he 
advocated judicious measures of improvement in the political, social, 
legal, and religious administration of the country. Every meaSnre of 
reform advocated by others, was brought by him to the touch-stone of 
reason and good sense. 

When llegiilation 3 of 1828 (A Regulation for the Appointment 
of Special Commissioners for the more speedy hearing and determina** 
tion of Appeals, from the decisions of the Revenue Authorities in 
regard to lands or rents occupied or collected by individuals, without 
payment of the Revenue demandable by Government) was ouaotod,. 
Frasanna Kumar saw that it contained several clauses detrimental to 
the interests of the Zakhrajdars and transferred the trial of resumption 
suits from the Civil Courts to special tribunals on th(/ plea of speedy 
adjudication. He, with the aid of Ram Mohan Roy, sent in a strong 
protest to the Court of Directors against this innovation, and the 
Government of India was called upon to explain the reasons for the 
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ItegaIation.< To allay the apprehensions of the Court the GoTemment 
stated, among other reasons, that the opposition did not arise from 
popular discontent but was the product of the trio, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Kam Mohan Eoy. Although 
the objectionable law was not repealed, the protest made an impression 
upon the Court of Directors that the Natives of Bengal were not 
behind other nations in the discussion of political matters. 

Prasanna Kumar was one of the projectors of the meeting held at 
the Jorasanka Brahma Samaj Premises in l^ovember 1832 for the pur- 
pose of voting an address of thanks to the King of England for the 
dismissal by* His Majesty in Privy Council of the Appeal of certain 
Hindus against the abolition of Satu 

In 1837 and 1838 Mr. Ross Mangles, then Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, induced the Government to institute proceedings for the 
resdfknption of Lakhraj Tenures in all the districts simultaneously and 
appointed Special Commissioners and Special Deputy Collectors for the 
trial of the suits. Prasanna Kumar attacked these proceedings, and 
Mr, Mangles vindicated them, in the columns of the Bengal Rarkaru, 
The, parties ably sustained their respective positions. The public 
however awarded the palm of victory to Prasanna Kumar. 

The resumption proceedings of Government created great dissatis- 
faction* and discontent throughout Bengal by the illegal decisions of 
the Revenue authorities and also by the peculiar mode in which the 
decrees were executed and the revenue collected from the LaJehrajdars 
and Jotedars. The Government Tahsildars are said to have snatched 
noserings, earrings and other ornaments from the persons of the females 
to swell their legal and illegal exactions. About the year 1839 
Prasanna Kumar, with Dwarka Nath Tagore and some other friends, 
convened the meeting still known and remembered as the Lakhrajdare' 
Grand Meeting. People from all parts of the country responded to 
the call. The meeting was held at the lower floor of the Town Hall 
which was overcrowded and the public road from Chandpal Ghat to the 
G&te of the Government Houser was filled with people. Raja Badha 
Kanta Dev was unanimously voted to the chair. Mr. Leith and 
several other members of the Calcutta Bar, who took a leading part in 
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public discassions in those days, made splendid speeches in snpport 
of the movement. Dwarka Nath Tagore said at this meeting: ^Gen- 
tlemen, we are accustomed to call the rule of the Muhammadans 
barbarous, but Gentlemen, look at this spectacle— what these barbarous 
rulers gave from time to time for the encouragement of learning and 
religion are about to be taken away by a Christian Government which 
prides itself as the most civilized nation of the world.* There were 
loud cheers from all sides of the Hall. Prasaiina Kumar spoke but 
little on this occasion, but he was the soul of this movement, and it 
was chiefly owing to his erertions and skilful management that these 
proceedings were brought to a successful termination. The Government 
of the day was not indifferent to these proceedings. Lord Auckland 
imagined that a great tumult would take place and the Government 
House would most likely be besieged. His Lordship therefore directed 
the whole of the Magistracy to be present at the Town Hall, and 
hundreds of European and Native Policemen were lined on both sides 
of the road to the Government House. The Governor-General with 
his Secretaries anxiously waited at the Government House for intelli- 
gence of what might occur at the meeting and information was caviicd 
to His Excellency every half-hour. 

The immediate result of this monster meeting was the issue of a 
Circular by which all plots of rent-free land lying in different villages 
and measuring less than 50 Bigas were abandoned. 

He was not neglectful of the amenities of life in his desire for 
National improvement, lu his garden at Surah he got up the first 
amateur native Theatre in Bengal, and in thus he was joined by many 
of those wlio had been formerly like himself students of the Hindu 
College. Wilson’s translation of the Utter Ram Chorit and Shakes, 
pcai^’s Julius Caesar were performed successfully in this Theatre before 
crowded audiences of his English and Native friends.* Ilis example in 
this respect was followed by many of the wealthier citizens of Calcutta, 
and from Bengal, the people of Madras, as well as those in Bombay, 

* The Enquirer of 30th December 1831 thus notices the opening of this 
Theatre : — 

* The Native Theatre talkcnl of before, opened on Wednesday evening, for the 
first time, with the performance of the first Act of Utter Rail Ckobit 
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the Panjab, and Scihde, have successfully cultivated the drama, and 
rendered it a source of National improvement, mingled with rational 
pleasure and enlightenment. 

His charities were equally extensive and judicious. He daily fed 
at his own house upwards of a hundred men and school-boys who were 
too poor to feed themselves. He distributed pensions and annual 
gratuities, amongst a number of deserving persons who had fallen into 
poverty. 

He provided medical advice for his servants, and dependents, and 
he himself paid for the medicines when he thought the sufferers were 
unable to dd so. He was one of the active Governors of the Native 
Hospital (now Mayo Native Hospital) and, but for his benevolent and 
liberal support of the Gardnhata Branch Dispensary, it would have 
been abolished, long before the medical wants of the quarter had been 
provided for by the removal of the Hospital. Learned Pandits and 
educated men were sure of a hearing, and assistance, if necessary, when 
they laid their cases before him. It is usual at tlie period of the 
Diirga Puja for wealthy natives of Bengal, to distribute annual 
gifts to learned Pandits and Priests. Prasanna Kumar Tagore was the 
largest donor of such annual gifts, in his time, in Calcutta. 

His devotion to literature and legal lore was proved by the splen- 
did library which he collected for his house, in Calcutta, a library which 
the Saddar, and High Court Judges were often glad to consult, and 
■which waa idways open to well-conducted students who were properly 
introduced. 

No man was more careful of tho welfare of his Ryots. He was 
greatly opposed to the Patni system, because ho thought that, under that 
system, the ryots were usually oppressed. He frequently visited his 
Zamindaries, and, when he did so, was always ready to sec and con- 
verse with the poorest of his laborers. He established charitable 

tranfilated from tl^^e Sanskrit by Dr. Wilson, and the 5th Act of Julim Cantar, 
The exhibition took at the {rarden of Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore. 

The actors were all amateurs, and wene for the most part brought up at the Hindu 

College. The characters were remarkably well sustained The 

Hon’ble Sir Edward Kyan, Colonel Young. Major Bcaf son. Mr, Hare, Mr. Melville 
and several utitcr European gentlemen of rank and respectability were present on 
^the occasion and evinced particular interest in tho scene.’ 
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Dispensaries for their benefit, often assisted them with loians, and in 
many cases remitted the rents when ho thought they pressed too 
heavily upon tlie cultivators. Although always disposed to turn the 
loans into free gifts when he thought it was necessary, yet no man 
would be more vigorous in exacting their repayment, when he thought 
that repayment was evaded by false statements, and idle promises. 
Thus he became highly popular with the industrious and deserving, 
whilst he made enemies of the idle and the worthless. 

On the occasion of one of his visits to his estates in Rangpur, 
some of his principal tenants represented to him that he was now too 
great a personage to use a wooden palhi like ordinary menl Prasnnna 
Kumar answered, with a smile, that he was only a poor Brahmin and 
could not afford a silver palki. They thereupon set a suhscription on 
foot, and, in six days, had collected money enough to make him a silver 
palki. He heard of it however, and insisted that the money should 
be returned to the subscribers, explaining to them at the same time 
that a silver palki would not be so convenient for ^travelling about the 
country, and that he was not disposed to use it. It was not without 
some difficulty that he got them to abandon their intention. 

With a view to afford facilities for the internal commerce of the 
districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur and Bogra in which he had estates 
and thereby to benefit his ryots, he spent upwards of a lakh of Rupees for 
the improvement of the navigation of that part of the Kurratiya 
river which lies within the district of Bogra. It was at his instance that 
Act XII of 185G was passed. The Executive Engineer, Galoutta and 
Eastern Canals, who was deputed to examine the works executed by 
Prusanna Kumar, reported on the 13th May 18G3 ‘ that the efforts of 
the Babu to render this river navigable at all seasons of the j^ear are 
deserving of great praise. The perseverance which he has, in spite of 
failure after failure, shewn in his desire to accomplish this object is 
highly creditable.’ The scheme however fell through owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil. 

When the Legislative Council of India was constituted under tlie 
presidency of Lord Dalhousie, that nobleman offered Prasanna Kumar 
the office of Clerk Assistant to the Council, Our hero gladly obeyed 
27 
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the summons of the Governor General to assist the labours of the 
Council, by affording it the benefit of his experience, derived from a 
long conversancy with the laws of the country and intimate acquaintanoe 
with their general operation and especially their effect in forming the 
character and promoting the happiness of tiie Natives of India. The 
Committee of the Legislative Council, appointed to revise the various 
plans and suggestions contained in the Reports of the Royal Commis- 
fiioners in Loudon on the subject of giving uniform laws to the exten- 
sive dependencies of the British Empire in India, concluded their remarks 
with * acknowledging the great assistance which they had derived from 
the extensive knowledge and experience of the Clerk Assisbaiit to the 
Council, who acted as Clerk to them, and from his indefatigable exer- 
tions in carrying out their views.* He assisted Sir Barnes Peacock 
and his colleagues in the final settlement of the Penal Code and revised 
the Vernacular translation of the Code in conjunction with a few 
select Oriental scholars. It is no little to the honor of Prasanna 
Kumar that he was the first native of Bengal to whom a seat in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council was offered. Unfortunately the honor 
came too late in his career to be of any practical benefit to India. He 
was too ill to take any part in its proceedings when appointed a 
member. He had bad considerable experience in the Legislative Council 
of Bengal, and the Record of its Proceedings bears abundant testimony 
to the clearness of his judgment, his logical force of argument, and 
his patriotism. 

As to his legal works they are simply invaluable. 

* * * # * « 

He was always ready to give legal advice to those who required 
it, Europeans as well as natives, and this he did gratuitously. His 
memory was wonderful. When asked for a precedent or a historical 
fact he often referred the enquirer to particular pages of books. 

He traveljed through the North-Western Provinces and visited 
Kashmir, when Maharaja Golab Sing was its ruler. The Maharaja 
v^ished to see Prasanna Kumar, and the latter was willing to go, but 
on condition that he should give no Nazzar^ and the Maharaja no 
Khilatt During the twenty-five days he remained in the kingdom, 
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Prasauna Kumar frequently saw the Maharaja, and gave hhn excellent 
advice. When ho was dej)arting, he said at his final interview veith 
the sovereign, * Your Highness has need of nothing from me, and I have 
nothing to give worth the acceptance of Your Highness. But as a 
telescope brings distant objects near, 1 have decided on presenting one 
to your Highness, that it may bring me sometimes to your Highness’ 
memory.' TThe Maharaja was much pleased, both with the remarks 
and the present they accompanied. 

His foundation of the Tagore Law Professorship in the Calcutta 
Universit}', by will, was one of the most important acts of Frasanna 
Kumar, and one by which his memory is likely to be maintained fresh 
in men's minds for ages. The valuable lectures already given, in con- 
nection with this Professorship, and the accounts of them published, 
have a peculiar value. But his whole life was full of good works of 
this kind. He successfully headed the movement against the appro- 
priation of the Strand Bank lands by Government, and against the 
abolition of the Burning Gliat, He w'as always active for the benefit 
of the city in the Municipal Corporation, and lie was one of the founders 
of the British Indian Association, succeetUug Raja Sir Radha Kauta 
Deb, Bahadur, as its President. He endowed a Sanskrit school in 
connection with his father's religious endowment at Muhijore, ^nd, in 
that school Grammar, Rhetoric, Naya Philosophy, and Sinriti are still 
taught by dillcrent professors,* 

During the mutiny he was one of the furoraost amongst the natives 
of Bengal in getting up a demonstration of loyalty to British rule. 
This was in 18o7, when the British Empire in India was assailed 

Tbc following arc some ot his bequests : — 

To the Calcutta University for founding the Taeoro Law Professor- 

• ship ... ... .T. ... Rs. 3,00,000 

To the District r'hariLable Society ... ... ... ... ... 10.000 

To the Native lIosfMtal ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10,000 

To the MulajiUL* Sanskrit School for a building ... ... ... m 35,000 

To the Mnlnj<»ro Charitable Dispensary, &c. *, 1.00,000 

To dependents ••• >* 1,09,000 

To Assistants cm ployed in the Zamindari and other Departments 

and to domestic servants „ 1,06,000 


Total Rs.... 6,70.ooo 
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fiercely fay treachery within and violence from without. During the 
famines of IB61 and 1866, he was one of the first to coine forward with 
lifaeral contributions in aid of the sulferers, and by giving judicious advice 
to prevent such visitations in the future. 

One anecdote more about him and we have done. When the 
Maharaja of Rewa was in Calcutta in 1805 our hero gave him a graud 
reception at his private residence — a reception befitting the rank of the 
Maharaja, and the importance of the host as one of the leading natives 
of the City of Palaces. Whilst seated on the embroidered masnad 
prepared for his reception, the Maharaja observed a sword of state, 
with a magnificently jewelled scabbard, lying by the side of the 
masnad, * Do the Bengalis use swords still p’ smilingly asked the 
Maharaja. ' No,’ was the i)rompt reply, ' no Maharaja, the Bengalis 
have long exchanged the sword for the pen, and under our benign 
English Groverument we no longer require the use of the sword, but 
that sword is preserved in our family as the insignia of our illustrious 
ancestors, particularly of Hallayudha, who, as your Highness is aware, 
was the chief iniiiister of Lukshman Sen, the last king of Bengal.’ 

’ The anecdote shows the courtesy and ready wit that characterized 
Prasanna Kumar. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of 
Beng;?1, in these latter days, a man of great powers of mind, logical 
force of expression and commanding intellect. On 30th April, 1866 
the Companionship of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
was conferred upon Prasanna Kumar as a mark of Royal Favour 
evincing the esteem in which the services rendered by him to the 
Indian Empire were held by Her Majesty’s Government.”* 

Prasanna Kumar was one of the few Hindus who tried to bring 
about social intercourse between the Europeans and Natives. Not a 
day passed in which he did not invito some high Government olticials 
or distinguished foreigners to dine with him. His Royal Highness the 
Duke do Brabant, (now Leopold II. King of Belgium), was his guest, 
during his vi^it to Calcutta. Prasanna Kumar died on the 30th August 
1868, deeply regretted by his friends and admirers. 

♦ Vide the account of Prasanna Kumar abridged from the Oriental Mined- 
lany^ No. XIX, . Oclcbcr 1880. 
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His only son Ganendra Mohan, a convert to Christianity, is 
the first Bengali Barrister, and generally resides in Englan^ 

(2) — Hari Mohan, the fourth son of Darpa Narayan, was a good 
English scholar and was well-known for his religious practices. He 
had one son named Uma Nandan {alias Nanda Lai) who was the 
Dewan of the Export Ware House. Upendra Mohan, the son of 
Uma Nandan, is the living representative of this family. 

(3) — Piyari Mohan, the fifth son of Darpa Narayan, died 
without issue. 

(4) — Ladli Mohan, the sixth son of Darpa Narayan, left two 
sons, Haro Lai and Sham Lai. Trailakhya Mohan, is the son of 
the former. The latter left no male issue. 

(5) — Mohini Mohan, the seventh son of Darpa Narayan, souse- 
full}^ employed the resources of his patrimony that, among other estates, 
he acquired by purchase the zamindari of Purganna Edilpur in the 
District of Backerganj, which was originally bid for inthefnameof 
himself and his brothers which, in consequence of their refusal to join 
in the bargain, became eventually his solo property. This purchase 
involved much litigation, which, however, terminated in his ultimate 
pos&essiun of the property which he diJ not long enjoy. Mohini 
Mohan, unfortunately died at the premature age of about thirty y.'jars— 
entrusting the care of his two sons, Kanai Lai, ten years old, and 
Gopal Lai, four years old, and the management of his ei^tensive estates, 
pcriectly unincumbered, to his uterine brother, Ladli Mohan, who more 
than jus>tiflcd the sacred trust reposed in him, by such careful adminis- 
tration of it that, on Kauai Lafs attaining his full age, he received the 
estates with greatly increased rentals, besides a large sum which had beeu 
saved during his minority. 

The unthrifty habits of Kanai Lai threw the estate into difficult 
ties ; and a ]>arbitioii of the joint patrimony of the two brothers 
became necessary. It was on this occasion that Gopal the father 
of Babu Kali Kisson Tugorc, gave a proof of brotherly love, such as in 
these degenerate days, would be geirerally characterised as romantic. 
Before assuming possession of his own share of the inheritance, he 
insisted on becoming personally responsible for a proportionate amount 
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of his brother’s debts, which he punctually and faithfully discharged. 
But, a natjtfe so full of affection, could not be content with giving 
vent to its over-flowing sympathies within the narrow limits of kinship 
alone. His whole life was passed in constant acts of ch.'jrity and bene- 
volence to all, who sought his assistance and advice in the hour of 
their trouble. 

Babu Kali Kissen, his son, is believed to have bcetl born about 
the year 1841. His education at the Hindu College, the Harrow of 
our local aristocracy and gentry, was abruptly broken off on the admis- 
sion of a Muhammadan Dancing Girl’s son on the rolls of the institution ; 
and after u short stay at the Oriental Seminary, he was removed to 
the Doveton College. His bad health, however, led to his withdrawal 
from that institution also ; and his subsequent studies were passed under 
the direction of the ablest European Tutors at homo. While his 
health allowed him, his habits wore extremely studious. But his con- 
stitution was unequal to the heavy strain, which lie souglit to place on his 
mind. When twenty years old he applied bis energies to the loss wear- 
ing occupation of managing his own extensive zamindaries, in which he 
wsL^ most thoroughly initiated by Babu Madan Mohan Chattorji, a 
connection of his family. Most part of his time is daily given to the 
supervision of the affairs of Parganna Edilpur and his other Estates in 

r 

the Backerganj District ; and the consequence is, as was to have been 
expected from his warmly sympathetic character, that the watchful 
care and tender consideration with whicli tlie ryots on his estates are 
treated, cannot be surpassed by the condition of the tenantry on the 
best managed estates in Bengal. 

Babu Kali Kissen Tagore made handsome gifts on the occasion of 
his son’s marriage, and liberally contributes towards relieving tlie dis- 
tress and promoting the welfare of such, as really need help. A large 
number of destitute youths are through his bounty receiving tlie educa- 
tion which will fit them to win bread for themselves and their families 
in the struggle for existence, from year to year now increasing in 
intensity. 

Junior Branch, 

It has been already mentioned that the descendants of Nilniaili, 
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the third son of Jajarain, form the Junior Branch of the T.igore Family. 
I^iltuani had five sons, Ham Tanu, Ham Ratna, Ram Lochan, Ram 
Mani, and Ram Ballabh. Of these Ram Mani had three sons, of whom 
the second, Dwarka Nath Tagore, was adopted by his eldest uncle, Ram 
Lochan Tagore, who was childless. The youngest was Rama Nath 
Tagore. 

Dwarlca Nath Tagoro, was bom in 1794. He commenced the 
study of English in Mr. Sherbourno’s School, and after a few years learnt 
the Persian language. Having had to manage tlxe estates of his ado|)tive 
fatlier, after his death, Dwarka Nath, acquired a sound knowledge of 
zamiiidari accounts and tenures. He then took to law, and in the 
capacity of a law agent, he obtained the confidence of several Rajas 
and Zsiinindars. He also became a Commercial Agent. He served 
for about six years as Sheristadar to the Salt Agent and Collector of 
tlie J l"i*argaunas, and wa.^, after a short time, raised to the 
Dewanship of the Agency. lie also served as Devvan of the Board of 
Customs, Salt and Opium. But bent on leading an independent life, he 
resigned the appointment, in August 1834, and soon after established 
the linn of Messrs, Carr, Tagore and Co. In connection with tliig 
firm, he established several commercial factories in different places. 
Ilis generosity, liberality, and public spirit were unparalleled. There 
was no educational, social, political or charitable institution which did 
not receive co-operation or substantial help from him. He took an 
active part in the establishment and organization of the Hindu College, 
and was greatly interested in the welfare of the Medical College. In 
April 1838, he established the Landholders* Society. He was chiefly 
instrumental in the creation of tho post of Deputy Magistrate. He 
was an earnest advocate of tho liberty of the Press. On the 9tli 
January, 1842, Dwaika Nath set out for Europe. At Rome he wall 
presented to the Pope. On the 10th June, he reached London, where 
he met with an enthusiastic reception. Ho was invited to several 
public and private dinners. On the 16th J une, he had the honor of being 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen — an honor, which he was the 
first Nativt^ of India to receive. He had also the honor of dining with 
Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. At the special invitation 
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of Her Alajestj, he attended a grand review of the troops and visited 
the Royal Nursery, The Queen-Empress complied with his request 
that the full length portraits of Her Majest}^ and the Prince Consort 
should be presented to the city of Calcutta, through him. These i)or- 
traits are now to be seen in the second floor of the Town Hall. Dwarka 
Nath also visited Scotland where he was equally honored. At the end 
of the year 1842, he returned to India, having had the' honor of an 
interview with King Louis Phillippe, at Paris. He was then the moat 
influential man in Calcutta. His villa at Relgachia, (now the property 
of the Rajas of Paikpara), was frequented by all the elite of Calcutta 
Society, and was nightly the scene of many dinner parties and other 
Bocial amusements. In 1845, he started again for England, meeting 
in the way, with a distinguished reception from the Viceroy of Egy})t 
(at Cairo), and from the King of Italy, at Naples, and reached London 
on the 24th June 1845. Her Majesty received him graciously on the 
occasion of the drawing-room and ordered him to stand behind the 
throne — a privilege accorded to but few. Bhe also received some presents 
which he had taken from India. On the occasion of his visit to 
Buckingham Palace, on special invitation, the Queen ordered miniature 
portraits of Herself and of Prince Albert to be presented to him, with 
the following autograph: — “ To Dwarka Nath Tagore, with best regards 
from Victoria R. Albert, Buckingham Palace, July 8, 1845.” It was in 
this year, that he visited Ireland, where he was cordially received by the 
Viceroy. On the 30th June, Dwarka Nath who was known in England 
as the “ Indian Prince” had an attack of ague, at a dinner party given 
by the Duchess of Inverness. This led subsequently to his return to 
London, where, after suffering from remittant fever, he breathed his 
last, on the first August 1846, in the 52nd year of bis age. His 
funeral was attended by several respectable gentlemen. His coflin bears 
two silver plates, one in English and the other, its translation in 
Bengali, to the following effect : — Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore, Zamin- 
dar, died 1st August ISliG, aged 52 years.* 


• For more minute details vide the memoir of Dwarka Nath Tagore by 
Eissori Chand Mittra, Calcutta, Printed by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., 1870. 
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Dwarka Nath left three educated sons, Devendl^ Nath, 
Qirindra Nath and Nagendra Nath, of whom the first is known 
as “ Tlie Indian Rishi or Hermit.’* 

Devendra Nath was born in ^18. He commenced his studies 
in Raja Rain Mohan Roy’s School and therefrom entered the Hindu 
College His father took him to his own firm, Carr, Tagore and Co.,” 
and the ” iTuiou Bank,” to teach him business. Ho learnt Sanskrit 
thoroughly and was from a very early age religiously disposed. At the 
age^of twenty-two, he established the Tuff a Bodliini Sava, where the 
principles of true religion and of devotion were discussed. This Sava 
was afterwards amalgamated with the Br.ihina Sauiaj, whicli had been 
dwindling away after the death of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. From this 
period, Devendra Nath joined the Brahma Samaj iu which he infused 
new life by his sincerity and practical devotion. Finding that the 
tenets of the Ihda did not agree with the principles inculcated by the 
Samnja, he excluded it from his i\ligi(in, though he kept up some of the 
important mantras, lie spent some years in the Himalayas in medi- 
tation. After the abolition of the TiHta Bodhini Sura, he established 
a Brahma School at Calcutta. During the Darga Fuji of the Bengali 
Shahi 1702, he paid a visit to Ceylon, witli some of his followers. 
The “ Indian Mirror,” first edited by Babu Man Mohun Glioso^ and 
afterwards (on his leaving for England) by Bahu Keshav Ciiandru Sen, 
WMS started under his auspices. Alter the latter had cut off* his con- 
nection with the Samaj, owing to some misunderstanding as to the 
doctrines preached therein, the National Paper was started, at the sole 
expense of Devendra Nath. 

He is tlie first Brdknia who has given up the sacred thread and 
celebrated the marriage of his daughter according to the Brahma rites. 
He was the Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association for 
Bpmetime, but he gave np the appointment for the pursuits of religion. 
He celebrates the Anniversary of the Brlidma Samaj (j7\}\^Maqh of the 
Bengali year), with great eclat at his dwelling-house. He has contri- 
buted considerably towards the developnienfc of Bengali literature by 
his speeches and writings. He is the father of five sons, of whom the 
eldest Dwijendra Nath is also a staunch Brahma and a Bengali author 
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of great repute. Satyendra, the second, is the first Native Civilian 
and a well-known Judicial Officer in the Bombay Presidenc}'. The 
other sons are also Brahmas and great lovers of Bengali poetry. 

Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore, G.S.I., the youngest son of 
Ram Mani, was born in the year 1800. lie commenced his English eda- 
cation in the Grammar School of Mr. Sherbouriie, where he studied for 
some years. He also studied Bengali, Sanskrit and Persian under com- 
petent teachers at home. He learnt comuiercial and banking business at 
the office of Messrs. Alexander and Co., and subsequently became the 
Dewan of the Union Bank, of which his brother Dwarka Nath was one 
of the Directors. In conjunction with his cousin, Pras.inna Kumar, he 
conducted the “ Indian liefortner.” He used also to contribute very 
frequently to the columns of the ‘‘ Harkaru*' and “ Englishman,” under 
the nom-de-^lume of “ Hindu.” He was one of tiie chief men in organ- 
izing the British Indian Association, of which he held the office of 
President,” for ten years up to the time of his death. In 1866, he was 
elected a member of the Bengal Council, wliere, on account of the 
persistency with which he advocated the rights of the people, he was 
called by his colleagues, the “ Ryot’s Friend.” For several years, he 
was considered a representative man and liis utterances on public ques- 
tions always carried great weight witli the Government. There was 
scarcely a public meeting in which he was not asked to take an active 
part. Though not marked with brilliant riietoric, his speeches were 
always sincere, to the purpose and full of cominon sense. In 1873, 
Rama Nath was appointed a member of tlie Governor-General’s Council, 
and was at the same time made a Riija. The valuable services he 
rendered in Council, met with suitable recognitioii from his colleagues 
and from the Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) who, on one occasion, wrote to 
him a highly complimentary autograph letter. In 187o, he received the 
Insignia of a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, confened on him by Her Most Gracious Maje-ty. He was the 
President of the Native Reception Oommitteo, organized to receive the 
Prince of Wales at the Belgatchia Villa, and was honored by His Royal 
Highness witli a ring as a token of satisfaction. On the occa^^ion of 
the Proclamation of the Assumption of the Imperial title Empress 
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of India** by Her Moat Gracious Majesty the Queen on the lit January, 
1877, His Excellency ilie late Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord 
Lytton, conferred on him the title of Mah.irnja. As a warm advocate of 
liberal education, it is natural tiiat be should have been selected fellow of 
the Calcutta University. He was a trustee and moiiiber of Committee 
of several public institutions. His charity was not sectarian nor were 
his religions views. He suffered from diabetes for a long time and at 
last succumbed to it, on the 10th of June 1877. Lord Lytton wrote 
to the Hon’blo Rui Kristo Das Pal Bahadur, c. i. E., on this melancholy 
occasion, as follows : — 

Mt Dear Sib, 

I am deeply grieved to learn by your letter to Colonel Bume, the sad 
news of the death of our friend the Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore Bahadur. It 
is not merely a private lose, but I lament with you and the Maharaja’s 
numerous frieiuls, io whom I beg you to express my sincere personal sympathy in 
their bereavement. By the M:\hai aja’s death, both the Government and the whole 
Native Community of Bengal have lost a wise, au honest, and a trusted adviser, 
and by none who knew him is this loss deplored ou public grounds more truly 
than by yours, 

Mt Pbab Sir. 

Always faithfully, 

(Sd.) LYTTON. 

P, S.^1 am grateful to think that the Maharaja has left behind him a 
worthy successor iu his very able nephew, who is now a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, and to whom 1 beg you to express my most siucere condob 
ences. 

A public meeting was held in the Town Hull to devise some memo* 
rial to the deceased Maharaja. It was presided over by Jiis Honor Sir 
Aslile} Eden, k.c.s.i., the Lieutenant-Governor of JOTeugal, and attended 
by the eliie of both the Native and* European Community. 'J'he 
Maharaja left three grandsons, his son having died during his lifetime* 
The eldest of the three grandsons died iu September 1878* 
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dBNEALOaiCAL TABLE OP THE TAOOBB FAMILY. 

BHATTA NABAYANA. 

2. Naon or Nriaiogha. 

3. Jim. 

4. Proharsha. 

I 

6. Nokbo. 

I 

€. Uma Pati, 

I 

7, Garro, 

I 

8. Bidyadhara. 

I 

9. Banamali, Dharanidhara. 

10. Tara Pati. 

11. Posho alias DhaQanjaja. 

12. Halajudha. 

13. Bivu. 


14. Mabendra (Barra Kumar). 14. Gaaeudra (Choto Kumar). 

16. Bisbnu. 

* 1 

16. Hara, Nilambar, Gunakar, 

17. Durgabar, Srikrisbna, Dbananjaja, Govardhana. 

i 

18. Mabadev, Jajadev, Hari Dev, Rajarara, Bijayram. 

19. Ram DeVi Kam Dev, Ram Nath, Ram Kanai, Ram Gopal. 

20. Jagaunath. 

21. Sadasiv, Puruahotama Bidyabagis, Hriahi Kcsh, Manahar. 

22. Balaram. 

23. Barihar. 

24. Bamananda. 

26. Mabesvar. 

26. Panchan an. 

1 


Please turn over. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TAGORE FAMILr.-(f’onOni(fi). 
27. Jayram Thaknr. 
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From this Genealogical Table it appears 
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A complete List of the members of the Tagore family who have been 
authors and the titles of their works, 

BHATTA NAHAYANA....1. Kasim AR ana Muktibichaba. 


2. Proyooa-ratna. 

3. Veni-Sanhara Nat aka. 

4. Gobhila-Sutra Bahasya. 

DHAHANIDHARA 5. A Commentary on the Inbtitutes^op Manx;. 

BAKAMALI 6. Drabya-Suddhi-Prakarana Rahasya. 

7. Bhakti-Uatnaeara. 

DHANANJAYA 8. Nighanto. 

HALAYUDHA 9. Brahmana Sarvabva. 


' 10 . Kyaya „ 

11. Pandita „ 

12. Siva »» 

15. Matsya-Sukta-Tantba. 

14. Avidhana-Katnamala. 

16. Kabi- Rahasya. 

B A JA RA At A 16. Srot a >Sidd h ant a. 

JAGANNATH 17. Rasa-Gangadhara. 

18. Bhamini-Bilas. 

19. Rekha-Ganita. 

PURQ8HOTAMA 20. Proyooa-hatnamala. 

21. Wukti-chintamani. 

22. Vishnu-bhakti-kalpalata. 

23. Bhasha-vritti. 

1. Diacuesion on tho release of tbe soul from the body and exemption 

from further traos migration by death at Beuares. 

2. A work on certain religious ceremonies. 

8. A drama ou the war between the Kurus and Pan day as. 

4. A theological work. 

6. Do. Do. 

7. A literary work. 

8. A vocabulary of Vedic terms. 

9. A work explaining Vedic mantras, 

13. A theological work. 

14. A Sanskrit Vocabulary. 

16. A Sanskrit etymological Dictionary. 

16. A work on religious ceremonies. 

17. A work cfti Rhetoric. 

18. Poems on miscellaueous subjects. 

19. Geometry. • 

20. Grammar. 

21. A Vedic work. 

22 . A work in praise of Vishnu. 

28. A commentary on Ponini'a Gracimu. 
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24. Trikanda Sbska. 

25. Ekakshaba-kosha. 

26 . Harlata. 


27. Haraboli. 

28. Gotrapravara Darpana. 

BALARAM 28. Prododha-prakasa. 

HARA KUMAR 30. Dakshinakcha Parijata. 

31. Haratattva-didhiti. 

32. PURASCHARANA FADDHATI. 


PRASANNA KUMAR ...33. Tablk uf succsssiun according to the Hindu 

Law of Bfngal. 

34. The heritable right of Rundhus according 

TO THE Western School. 

35. Loose Papers 

36. Viva da Chiatamani. 

JATINDRA MOHAN ...37. Prose and verse (English). 

38. Vidya-sundauaNataka and several Bengali 

FARCES. 

SOURINDRA MOHAN... Author of 32 works Vide pa^e 188-190. 
DEVENDKA NATH 71. Prah.ma Dharma. in two parts. 

72. Sanskrita Brahma Dharma. 

73. Bangala Brahma Dharma. • 

74. Bkahma Dharma ; its views and principles. 

75. The Pkinciples of Brahma Dharma explained* 

(New edition). 

76. Anu&than-Paddhati. 

77. Brahmopasana. 

(Besides Several tracts). 

24. A Sanskrit Vocnbulary. 

25. A Dictiionarj of the Alphabets. 

27. A S.TiisIvrit Vocabulary. 

28. A Work ou law. 

21*. Grammar. 

30. 31. TheoloRtral works based on the Tantrae. 

35, Note.^ ou .SuIjMcts. 

36. A Buceiuct corameutnrj on the Hiudn Law. prevalent in Mithila ; 

from the oneinal 8.in«>krit of V’achaspati Misra. 

71-77. Religious Woiks, cbitflj ou Brahmaism. . * 
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• {Other Families^ NohleSy and Eminent Men,) 

I.-BANAMALI. SIRKAR’S FAMILY, KUMARTOLI. 

Atta.ram Sirkar, by caste a Sadtjope, first came from Bliadresvar 
in Zllla Hughli, and resided in Kumarcoli, Calcutta. Ilo died leaving 
three sons, Banamali, Radha Krisno, anvi Ilara Krist ). 

Banamali Sirkar acted as D‘\vantothe Com nercial Rcsi.lont of 
Patna, and was for sometime the lion'ble Ea^t India Ct^nipany’s Deputy 
Trader of Calcutta. He acquired much wealth and was renowned for 
his munificenct*. He had j)roperties in Calcutta, Huglili, and 24-Par- 
gannas. His dwelling-hou^e which w is known to be one of the largest 
buildings in Kumartoli, Calcutta, was said to liave been c<>nstrncted 
long before the seige of 175fi j but it has now fallen tod<^c!iy. As a 
strict follower of Hinduism, he eslabli^hed two f,iinily-id«ds Sri Sri Sham 
Sundar and Siv Thakur which are still in existence. Both Banamali 
and Kara Kristo died without issue, hut R idiia Kiist > who acted as 
Dewan to the Commercial Resident at Patna, left one son, named Ivri-to 
Mohan Sirkar, who was so very e.xtiavagant that he was known in 
Calontta as a big Bab n. Kristo Mohan died while in tin* full vigour of 
youth without male issue, but leaving one insu’ricd dangbttu* named 
'Srimati Anaudainoyi Dasi. This lady, having had no issue, dodicuted 
the whole of the estates to the family-i<lol.s, but left a will by wljich she 
appointed her nephew Jananlan Neogi vla sehait. Janardan died at an 
advanced age, leaving a will by which he made his adopted son and his 
eldest son-in-law sehaite. 

The family, however, is not in its former state of grandeur and 
affluence. 


IL— BENI MADHAV MITTER’S FAMILY, KUMARTOLI. 

This familjr, which has been settled in Calcutta for more than a 
century, originally lived in Gorepara, a village in the District of 
Nuddea, near the present Chakdah station, Eastern Bengal Railway. 
The great grand-father of Bubu Beni Madhav Mittcr, Nidhirarn Mitter, 
first came over to Calcutta, and marrying in the Bose family of 
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KuinartoU, settled there. His son Dtirga Charan Mitter, alias 
Biiburam Mitter, had two wives whom he married one after the* other^ 
the first died leaving him no living child ; but by his second wife he 
had four sons, Darpa Narayan, llaj Mohan, Bhairav Chandra, and 
Bi'indavana Chandra, of whom the eldest Darpa Narayan was the best 
known, and Rnj Mohan died yonng. While yet a boy of, twelve 
or thirteen, Darpa Narayan entered into service. He was admit- 
ted into the office of Messrs. Fairlie, Fergusson and Co., ( then 
the must celebrated mercantile firm in India next to that of John 
Palmer and Co.,) as a writer. He was intelligent, quick-witted^ and of 
good parts, and was soon raised to the post of calculator and adjuster of 
accounts.* In this capacity he shewed his talents to the best advantage, 
and his fame ns a calculator almost |>asscd into a proverb among the 
men of his time. The largest sums in aildition were finished almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. The most puzzling questions of interest 
and rate were on the tip of his tongue. The favour which he gained 
with his masters for his ready and unerring calculations was great. 
Whenever any difficulty about adjusting accounts occurred, Dap,” aa 
his masters would fatniliarly call him, was called in, and all difficulties 
were at an end. Thus enjoying considerable influence in his office, he 
]*rovided for his brothers, and made them his assistants. Although his 
circumstances were not quite affluent, yet taking into consideration the 
cheap living of his time, he was moderately well off ; and being a 
man in whom an implicit and willing respect for the injunctions of the 
Hindu religion predoitiinated over any selfish motives, he made his 
dwelling-house the home of more than half a dozen Brahmans, of whose 
expenses he bore a considerable part. Besides, all the best pandits of 
Kamalpur— a village adjacent to his ancestral residence, the Tarkalan- 
kar'g and the NayouratnaSy chiefiy of the family of Balaram,* when 
they came to Calcutta to realize their annuities in Puja times, and 


Srikanta, Kamalakauta, Balarama, and Sankara,— i| they four joined together, 
Brihaspati himself could not cope with them. 
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their invariable due on other festive occasions (marriages, Shradt, ^o.), 
found comfortable lodgings m bis house. His brothers, more particu- 
larly the youngest Biiiidavaua, followed his example. 

Both Darpa Narayan and Bhairav Chandra, dying without any male 
issue, Brindavana Chandra was loft the sole representative of the family. 
He had four sons, Madhu Sudan, Navin Chandra, Beni Madhavand Nava 
Kishor* The second and the fourth died young. Babii Madhu Sudan 
Mitter (alive) got his first employment in the firm of Messrs. Fairlie, 
Fergusson and Co., where his uncle Darpa Narayan had previously 
served. Afjer the insolvency of that firm, he served for sometime in 
several mercantile oiHces, and afterwards got an appointment in the 
Military Department as a Qomasta to the Field " ^spital ddring the 
second Sikh War. He was present in many a bloody fight, in 
Chillian walla, in Guzerat, and others. Men have amassed fortune by the 
many opportunities which such posts afford for unfair gain ; but he was 
too good or too timid to avail himself of those opportunities, and was 
thus comparatively a moneyless man. After that war, he was removed 
to the Medical Depot at Perozpur. Finally, he got his appointment 
in the Custom House, and has now retired on pension. He is dcepl}*^ 
read in the Hindu Shastras, in Purans, Tantras, and iSanhitas, and his 
knowledge is extensive and critical. He has three sons by his second 
wife, all young. 

Babii Beni Madliav Mitter was born in 1822. His early life con- 
tains nothing important enough to demand any special notice, except that 
he got up the rudiments of his English in Dr. Duff* s School. He got his 
first employment in the Custom House in 1842, when Mr. J. J. Harvey 
was the Collector. The post was neither very respectable nor lucra- 
tive, but he put his heart to the work notwithstanding, and tried hard 
to do it well. He was so far successful as to win the good opinion of 
the higher officials, with small promotions as a consecpience of that good 
opinion. Heewas soon found to be one of the most useful ofiicers, and 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors did not think it beneath their dignity 
to ask advice of him in matters of importance. They further gave 
proofs of their appreciation of his abilities and usefulness as a public 
servant by voluntarily giving him testimonials of the high opinion which 
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tliey entertained of him. Among others, Mr. W. Bracken, Collector, an 
officer of distinguished and acknowledged merit, demonstrated the 
esteem and favor with which he regarded Babu Beni Madhav in rather 
a remarkable and delicate way. In 1854, when he retired from service, 
he introduced to his successor, among other high officials, Babu Beni 
Madhav, designating him all knowing, or perfectly at 
home with all the ins and outs of Custom^s affairs — so instructive, indeed, 
was his knowledge of his duty. Mr. Bracken was very popular both 
with the merchants and with his subordinates. The merchants pre^ 
sented him, on his retirement, with a silver cup ; and his subordinates 
raised by subscription Rs. 2,000, for a portrait of him as some sort of 
recognition of liis valuable services, and out of gratitude for bis kind- 
ness towards them. Mr. Bracken having stated that, nothing would 
give him so much pleasure as to share the honor of a portrait with 
“ Beni,” to whoso assistance it was attributable that his services were 
so well appreciated ; the portrait was drawn by Cromholtz, a German 
painter ; with ‘ Beni’ standing by the side of Mr. Bracken in office 
dress, explaining to him some difficulties in Custom House matters. 
The portrait is still in the Collector’s room. Babu Beni Madhav 
!Mitter is very popular with merchants of every description, Christians, 
Parsees, Jews, Up-countrymen, Bombayites, Bengalis, in fact with 
every one who has any connection with the Custom House. His repu- 
tation for uprightness and sincerity has never been stained daring the 
long course of his continued service which is verging on its 39th year. 
He is now Deputy Supervisor, and is holding the post for the last five 
years. 

Babu Beni Madhav Mittcr married the eldest daughter of the late 
Krishna Chandra Shorn, a distinguished member of the old Shorn 
family of Bagbazar, Calcutta. Ho lias at present only one son, (two 
others being born dead), Babu Barada Cbarau Milter, b. a., and four 
daughters (one being dead long since), the eldest of wlipm is married 
to Babu Pratap Chandra Ghose, b. a., Registrar* of Calcutta, son of 
the late Babu Hara Chandra Ghose, a Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Calcutta. 
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III.— THE BOSE FAMILY OP SIMLA. 

Thk original seat of the andent family of the Boses lay at 
Pansiala in the District of Hughli. A descendant of this house, 
Bam Charan Bose, who changed his ancestral house for Haripfd, 
had six sons, of whom Sitaram and Chuniram came to Oalcutta 
in search of fortune, and Beni Madhar went to Balasore. Chuniram 
was the most distinguished of all the brothers. He bore an excellent 
character, and his honesty and industry in time won for him an easy 
competence. He was a zealous advocate of BaiBnamm and his strict 
observance of that creed was such, that he would not bow down to an 
Unhaiahnamc Brahman, encroached upon the Brahmanicail privilege of 
cooking food for the idol which he brought from Brindahan and set 
up at his family dwelling-house gmng so far indeed as to offer to resign 
a lucrative post, simply because his Unhaishnamc superior — the well- 
known Bam Dulal Dey respectfully asked him to partake of his dinner. 
His charity was vast considering his income. He daily fed a number of 
Bcdahnavaa at his Thalcurhari and a large number on each Baishnava 
festival, besides keeping up two Mahatsahs each year in which some 
thousands were fed. He died at the good old age of 60. He had five 
sons.o The eldest Ganga Govinda amassed a colossal fortune by 
commerce. But latterly entrusting his affairs to bad hands he had the 
mortification to see the fraita of his life’s labour lost and he died a 
comparatively poor man. The second Badha Govinda who was his 
brother's right hand in his business affairs, began life by taking a 
lucrative service, but afterwards rose to be an independent merchant. 
A fine trait of his character was that, in his more prosperous days he 
sought to provide for many of his poor relations. He entrusted the 
entire management of one of his paying firms to one of his nephews, 
and this unwise confidence in a worthless relative brought on his min 
and he died qf a broken heart at the early age of forty. He left two 
sons, the eldest Nflivin Krishna was then only five years old. At his 
birth which took place on the' J 3th January 1828, his father, who was 
versed in astrology predicted the greatness of the babe, but regretted 
be would not live to witness it. At that tender age the boy evinced 
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considerable aptitude for learning, and nothing what lie saw or heard 
escaped from his grasping memory. And while he had yet many years 
to pass his teens, Navin Krishna had read almost all English works in 
literature and philosophy. His thirst for knowledge increased as 
time went; but burdened with a large family at that tender age he had 
innumerable difficulties in his way. He was a lover of nature and 
fancied that the medical profession would not only give him indepen- 
dence, but disclose the pages of nature to bis ardent mind. We regret 
we have not space enough to enumerate his glorious career at the 
college, for he read trot books but digested libraries. To sum up, the 
then Governor General who presided at the final examination awarded 
him a special medal for monopolising all the medals of that year. He 
soon rose to practise, but grave doubts soon began to invade bis 
enquiring mind. The problems which most perplexed him were, why 
the same medicines did not produce similar effects, why nothing could 
bo stated with tolerable certainty, and, finally, since such was the case, 
how could he practise when he had only to deal frith doubts and 
uncertainties ? He was unhappy. ' He relieved himself from bis trouble- 
some thoughts by giving up the profession altogether. His connection 
with the Press existed long before this. He contributed several 
valuable articles to almost all the leading journals of the time. He 
had thought of adopting newspaper- writing as his profession. *About 
this time the illustrious Editor of the Hindu Patriot died, and the 
paper was sinking. It was entrusted to his care by Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Bidyasagar, c. i. e., and the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c. s. i., 
and be conducted it with great ability and credit, and those who took 
their initiation under him improved considerably and from apprentices 
they rose to be able Editors themselves. About this time Dr. Duff 
induced him to accept the post of Assistant Secretary to tlie Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. The venerable Doctor Lad 
great respect for the abilities of this young man. In an able article 
entitled the unity of species, young Navin Krishna attacked the creed 
of Dr. Duff, The Doctor sought out the writer ; and they became 
great friends till death. Though he first accepted the post of Assistant 
Secretary, he soon exchanged it for a Judicial Office at a pecuniary loss. 
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His great ^alents aided by the advantages of a previous medical educa- 
tion soon distinguished him. He served in the capacity of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner for fifteen years. His sole object in taking service 
was to secure for him a pension at his advanced age, and his highest 
ambition was to pass his days in his library undisturbed, but this was 
denied him. On the eve of reaching his goal, his career was cut short 
by a brain fever. He died on the 20tli January, 1879 at 4he age of 
51. He did not live to do much, but the lectures that he delivered at 
the Bethune Society as a member of that institution shows to the 
thoughtful a master hand in every touch. There was hardly any subject 
to which he did not devote his careful attention, as the variety of the 
topics which he treated of in his lectures and contributing, too 
numerous to detail here, strongly demonstrate. His death was mourned 
by a large circle of friends and relatives specially by rising literary 
men who often sought him and always went away better men. He left 
two sons, Babus Amarta Krishna and Narondra Krishna. The eldest 
is a young man of intelligence and active habits. 

Beni Madhav left one issue Hara Mohan, who left two sons, 
Babns Oiris Chandra and Siv Chandra, of whom the latter is employed 
as teacher of midwifery in the Temple Medical School at Bankipur, 
and is a practitioner of good repute. 

Another branch of the family sprung from Madan Mohan, who was 
a cousin to Qanga Goviuda and Badha Govinda. He left four sons, 
Babus Biv Chandra, Haris Chandra, Durga Charan, and Tarini Charan. 
All of these began life as Banians and each of them succeeded well, 
Babu Tarini Charan Bose, the millionaire, is now the only surviving 
brother. He is one of the first and richest Banians of this city. 


IV.— DOCTOR DURGA CHARAN BENERJI, OF 
TALTALA. 

f 

The late Dr. Durga Charan Benerji, third son of Golak Chandra 
Beneiji, a Kulin Brahman, was bom in the year 1819, at Manirampur, 
a village adjacent to the Barrackpore Cantonments. 
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While six years of age he learnt Bengali from a Ourtb( a Hinda 
pedagogue) and after four years his father brought him down to 
Calcutta, and entered him at the Hindu College. At the age of 15 or 
16, he obtained a scholarship and surpassed his contemporaries in 
History and Mathematics. He was afterwards married to a girl of the 
Brahmanicdl order, and was forced to held a post in the Salt Board at 
the desire oi* his father. But, Durga Oharan felt so great and growing 
a thirst for knowledge that he one day sought an interview with the 
Dewan of the Board, the late Bubu Dwarka Nath Tagore, and explained 
to him all his objects and views. It was most unfortunate, said he, to 
be thus cut off from the pursuits of learning, at a time when he was 
half *way between the valley of ignorance and the hill of science. 
Babu Dwarka Nath sent for Durga Charan’s father and insisted upon 
him to send back his son to the College.” Durga Charau was accord* 
ingly re-adinitted in the Hindu College, but the straitened circumstancea 
of his father compelled him again to quit the college a year or two 
before the completion of his education. He had, however, acquired the 
habit of studying new works imported from Europe in addition to 
those literary and scientific works available at Calcutta. This practice, 
however, made him moro than a match for the best scholarship-holder 
in the highest class of the then best institution in India, the Hindu 
College.” When 21 years of age he was appointed the second ftacher 
of David Hare’s English School, and used to devote two hours 
every day to the study of medicine in the Medical College by the 
permission of David Hare, the great philanthropist and friend of native 
education.” The cause of his studying the medical science is as 
follows : — 

One day as he was teaching his boys, the unhappy news of his wife’s illness 
was brought to him by a bearer. He hastened towards home, and finding that 
his wife was seriously ill, left his house in search of a medical practitioner ; 
but, before he could return with a physician, his wife had breathed her last. 
His diBappoiutmeni of securing an able doctor at so critical a juncture, combined 
with the fatal effects of quackery of which his wife was made* a helpless victim, 
at once drove him to desperation. , 

Though, in the course of time, Durga Oharan forgot the loss of his 
first consort and took a second partner^ yob hg knew very well that his 
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ignoranxie^ the Medical Science was the cause of the death of his first 
wife and hie therefore determined to sturdy physic in the Medical College' 
in spite of all the remonstrances of his father. When Mr. Jones wae 
appointed the Superintendent of David Hare’s School^ Diirga Charan 
was informed that he could not have any loz^er the privilege of 
keeping away for two hours daily from the school to attend the Medical 
College. At this notice, Durga Charan resigned his post^for the pur- 
pose of mastering the Medical Science. After continuing his medical 
studies for a period of about five years, he quitted the Medical College 
under the circumstances noted below : — 

Babu Nit Kamal Benerji of Bowbazar, then the Banian of Messrs. Jardinc 
Skinner and Co., was taken dangerously ill, and it was after all the doctors had 
seen him and pronounced his case hopeless, that Babu Durga Charan Benerji was- 
called in. lie gave a prescription, which was submitted to Dr. Jackson's inspec- 
tion, who had then just arrived at Calcutta. Dr. Jackson pronounced it correct 
and was so much delighted at finding, in a few hours, that the patient was 
rallying, that he sent for Babu Durga Charan for the purpose of cultivating his 
acquaintance. . 

Dr. Jackson shook hands with him, and gave him the surname of ' Native 
Jackson.’ From that time the name and fame of Durga Charan began to spread 
far and wide. 

After, the recovery of Babu Nil Kamal, he was compelled hy his 
frieiide. Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidyosagor, o. i. e., and others to accept 
the post of a Khazanchee in Fort William on a salary of Rs. 80 per 
mensem, provided that he should be able to practise in the mornings and 
evenings as also on Sundays and holidays. Sometime after, Durga 
Charan left the post and when 34 years of age he entered the world 
as an independent medical practitioner. In a few years he became so 
famous that his house was thronged with patients in the morning and 
evening. People, who were fortunate enough to secure his services, 
thought that they had obtained the favor of Dhanantari, the Indian 
Esculapius. The mode of his treatment was quite peculiar. He could 
instinctively diagonize a disease. Its very name and the symptoms 
indicating it were sufficient to make him dynamicize the progress of 
deterioration in the system, and prescribe the most relevant remedy. The 
innumerable cures, which he accomplished upon the victims of diseases of 
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tlio most m:\lignant type, soon made him the desire of all men. In 
fact, ho did not seek patients, but patients sought him. In a few' years 
he became a man of fortune. In the course of ten years he had 
earned more or less than a lakh of Rupees. Being the author of hie 
own fortune, and sliicorely detesting the religion of his country men, 
he could not continue in commonsality with his father and brothers any 
longer, llis father also grew cold towards him, so much sO, that he 
was obliged to remove with his wife and children to a separate lodging. 
His father perceiving .that his heterodox son evinced a groat leaning 
towards Christianity : a religion, which ho always roverfid, and the 
professors of which ho regarded with a degree of veneration, bordering 
upon ontlmshism, bore this separation with plea^jurc.” Durga Charan 
in the company of females used to speik to tlie edders as mother.^, and 
to tJio youngers as sisters, and wa^ alsj found to bo happy and cheerful 
in the society of males. He wsis iudood “ full of sympathy towards 
11)0 sons and daughters of aflliction. lie was open to hospitality. 
Every day, there were no less than 50 persons entertainod by him, 
from among those who would come for medical advice from the ujost 
distant parts of Bengal. Ills humility was so groAt and exemplary 
that lie would most cheerfully respond to the call of the poorest man at 
the dead of the night and follow him to attend on his sick child. His 
contempt of the world and its pomps was almost proverbial. Ho pur- 
posely abstained from showy dress and sumptuous faro — being content 
to put on the simplest clothes and feed upon the simplest productions of 
nature and art.” Babu Darga Charan was given to the practico of 
drinidug but lie was ‘’neither a teetotaller nor a winebibber.” Generally 
speaking, “alfiiough, sometimes, he was found to drink wine to excess, 
yet it noiilicr interfered with his iiiCvdical practice, nor his popularity as 
a first-ratc physician, inasmuch as the accuracy of his proscriptions 
written in an uiisoher state was attested by the ablest doctors of his 
ago, and fully justilied the anticipations of his patientsf Besides, he 
was not unfrtMpicutly made the scape-goat of the crimes of others.'* 

Durga Charau had latterly given up his practise on account of ill- 
healtl). He was at this time suffering froni^ much anxiety in consc- 
<]ucncu of the news of his son's failure in England to ke admitted into 
30 
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tiic Civil Service. While under the influence of such a disappointment 
he received by the next mail a letter from his son Babu Surendra Nath 
Beneiji who intimated to him 'Hbat the Commissioners had given 
him hopes of reconsidering his case. This revived the drooping 
father, and hope like the sunshine of autumn irradiated his features 
which were overcast with the clouds of despondence and despair. 
But alas! He did not live long to hail his son back home a Civil 
Servant of Her Majesty— much less to hear the joyful tidings of 
his success, a news, which reached the inmates of his family — only an 
hour after his death. He was suddenly attacked with fever on the 
16th February, 1870, which terminated in Pneumonia.” Several Doc- 
tors both (European and Native) endeavoured to cure him but to no 
purpose. He died on the 22nd February, 1870, at the age of 52 
years, leaving five sons, of whom the second, Babu Surendra Nath 
Benerji, c. s., takes great and active interest in promoting the welfare 
of his countrymen. Re is of excellent character, and is known to be 
one of the best politicians and the most distinguished and eloquent 
spefikers of our country. 

V.— DEWAN DURGA CHARAN MUKERJI’S FAMILY, 
BAGBAZAR. 

Babu Durga Oiiaban Mukerji was called Dewan for having served 
Government in that capacity under Mr. Rous, Collector of Rajshahye ; 
Mr. Harris, Mint Master; and Mr. Harrison, Opium Agent. Ho 
acquired immense wealth, but a large portion of it was spent by him 
in constructing a Bathing Ghat at Bagbazar known as Durga Charan 
Mukerji’s Ghat” which is still in existence, and in feeding a largo number 
of men almost every day at his own dwelling-house at Bagbazar. He 
was very courteous to all and especially kind to the poor and helpless 
whom he uscd*ibo supply with the best kinds of native food. He was u 
perfect Hindu and well-versed in the Hindu Shastras, He purchased 
some’ landed property in Calcutta and a Zamindari, called Bauri in Zilla 
Midnapur. He died at ^ good old age leaving two sons, Biv Chandra 
Mukerji and Sambhu Chandra Mukerji. The former left one daughter 
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whose son Babii Kali Prasanna Ganguli is alive. The latter Sambhn 
Chandra Mukerji died leaving six sons, of whom Jagat Chandra Mukerji, * 
who died lately, was a man of very good character. He devoted much of 
his time to religious observances and was very simple in his habits. He 
left hvc sons, of whom Babus Dharendra Nath Mukerji and Brindavan 
Chandra hl^ukcrji arc alive. They are respectable and amiable gentlemen* 


VI.— THE GHOSE FAMILY OF ARPULT. 

Daibaki Nandan Giiose, by caste a Kayastlia, was the founder 
of this family. He first settled at Calcutta, and left a small property 
to his sons, Uday Ram Ghose, Lakhmi Narayan Ghose, Manahar GlioBCf 
Gokul Chandra Ghose, and Gora Chand Ghose. His grandson Ram 
Sankar Ghose alias Sankar Ghose, one of the sons of Manahar, was a 
Captain’s Banian. He acquired much wealth, but spent a large portion 
of it in i>icty and liberality. He dedicated one temple to the Goddess 
Jiali in Chorebagan, Calcutta, whiclx is still in existence and bears the 
following inscription in Bengali : — • 

I 

Several descendants of Daibaki Nandan are still to be found in 
Calcutta. Among them Babu Jogendra Nath Ghose, Dr. Docourie 
Ghose, Babu Ananta Ram Ghose and others, are wcll-cducated and 
respectable young men. 


VII.— THE GOHO FAMILY OF HOGALKURI^L 

Ik family legends ai’c to bo trusted, this Kayastlia family claims 
its descent from a. very near kinsman, perhaps, the brother of Maharaja 
Pratapadityii of Jessore — the same who is mcnticvied in Bharat 
Chandra’s Annada Maiigal, and whose after life and sad fate were so 
closely bound up with the victorious career of Man Sing in Bengal. 
From the deplorable termination of Pratapaditya’s life dated the decliiio 
of his family ; and its various branches settloS down in different parts 
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of tlic country in a state of comparative indigence. Little, however, 
is known of them from that time. And, if, without attaching too 
much importance to family stories, wc look to plain facts, wo come to 
know that the Cohos settled in Calcutta, more than 125 years ago. The 
family was then not quite what it is now. It was poor ; at any rate 
it was not well-known among tho men of the time. Tlio fbundatiou of 
its greatness was laid by Siv Chandra Goho, a man of right principles, 
of stcad}’^ perseverance, and of superior tact in conducting business. 

Siv Chandra Goho, son of Lraja Nath Goho, was born in 1793. 
Hie father’s ^slciulcv means and the customs of the time did not allow him 
to receive a linisbed or even a good education ; and when only about 
14 years old he got into the o(ljce of Mtssi\^. Lackersteen and Co , as a 
writer. In this capacity he served for Ihioe or four years, during which 
time he won the love and favor of his masters by the conscientious .dis- 
charge of his duties. The business of Messrs. Lackersteen and Co., 
flourishing, he was made Banian of the firm in his eighteenth year. Young 
as he was, he did his work admirably well, making up fi)r the inex- 
perience of his years and for the want of a fair education by his strong 
com^rnon senso and his zeal for duty. Thirty-throe years of continued 
service tauglit him a great deal, and made him a tliorough master of his 
profestion ; and before ho was fifty-one, he was the Banian of two or 
three firms, and couiinued to be so even after the insolvency of Met^srs* 
Lackersteen and Co,, in 181i7. But Banianship had Oi)encd up before 
him a new road which more than itself led to his prosperity. About 
the time when be was first made Banian of Messrs, Lackers tf^eu and 
Co., he commenced separate business as a merchant ; and his ofilcial 
experience combined with the facilities which his post alTordcid soon 
made him a rising one ; and before many years, he had amas-sed a 
large amount of woaitii from the emoluincnts of his post and from tlio 
profits of Jiis speculations. The wealth which he thus honorably 
acquired was a[\^)lied to honorable and benevolent objects, to the alle- 
viation of distress, and to deeds of piety. His munifieenco was 
remarkable, and indeed, more than what his position in Society required j 
and his piety was the j>i ty cf a Hindu in the strictest sense of tho 
term. As au inst..ijcc *’of tlic funner, it may be ^aid, that ho gave 
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away his own weight of silver in a ceremony called Tala* — and he was 
by no means a thin man — to the Brahmans ; and as an instance of the 
latter, it^ may bo said that of the thirteen holy festivities in twelve 
months, ho did not omit one : and each he celebrated with great 
maguificonce. For the Brahmans, he had the profoundest respect ; and 
in the Gods^and Goddesses of the Shastras ; he had the devoutest faith. 
Ilia i»iety manifested itself in more substantial forms than of mere 
show. He built temples to Siva and a Kdlihdri to Nistarini (in Bhim 
Ghoae’s Street) and he settled estate over each for ritual worship and 
for the defrayal of contingent expenses. He also caused tanks to be 
dug both ill the Town ami in the 2 4-Pargannas. His views indeed were 
not very liberal or enlightened, as, indeed, could not be expected from a 
man of his lijiic, but his moral worth, his practical sagacity and bis 
talents for business were acknowledged and admired. Some years 
before his <leatli, he was made Honorary Magistrate. He died in the 
yisL year of hi.s age at his garden in Baranagar (where he was taken 
owing to its being situated on tho bank of the Ganga*’) in August, 
1871. 

lie left two sons, Babus Abhuya Charan Goho and Tara Cb*and 
Goho, bolii geiitlonieii of high respectability, and after their father, both 
IJaiii.iMs. The esliiblisliod reputation, and the iniliiential position of 
the lather cmi'. i Ibutcd in a great measure to the easy riso of the sons \ 
aii'l dviring the lilo-tiuio of his fatlicM*, Babu Abhaya Charan Gobo was 
Banian ol tliivo cr four respectable firms, and is so at present. Like 
Ills father, he is a mercliaut at the same time. Considerable additions 
have been made to the estate, chiefly through tho exertions of Babu 
Abhaya Cliaraij Goho. The brothers have now got a Zamindari in 
Nuddjii, and are also owners of about twenty-live good large houses in 
the Kii^disli (lu.irtcrs of Calcutta, Babu Abliaya Charan Goho has two 
sons, Babua Bliabani Charan Goho and Ainbika Charan Goho, and Baba 
Tiira Chaiul Goho, only one son, Barada Prasad Goho.t Babu Abhaya 

* Tula (means) — Tl' a person wished to layup otornal treasures in boavea 
be could attain Ins object by ;4ivin;: away to IJmliraans his own wci^dit of a 
metal, the value of tlie ticahuivs bciny: propurtioimte to the quality of the metal. 
Ily m^aus, also, the body was clcaubcd of u£ all suis. 
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Charan Goho is an Honorary Magistrate. He is so well-known, that 
any further notice of him would be simply superfluous. 


VIIT,— THE GOHO OR STRKAR FAMILY OP BAGliAZAK, 
FORMERLY OF SINGTI, ZILLA HUGHLI. 

Ram Kanta Gono, son of Pararaesvar Goho, was a known 
Zamindar of Singti, in Zilla Hughli. Tradition asserts, that Ram 
Kanta, by caste a Kayastba, was in service of a Muhammadan ruler of 
the country, and received the title of Sirkar — hence his descendants are 
still known as Sirkars. 

Ram Kanta Sirkar, gave away lands to Brahmans, excavated tanks 
for the public good and dedicated a temple to Singliahaliini at Singti. 
He left flve sons, of whom the eldest Ganga Narayan Sirkar settled in 
Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

Ganga Narayan left his only son Sambhu Chandra Sirkar who was 
a Manager to the estates of the late Gokul Chandra Mitter of Bagbazar, 
Calcutta. Sambhu Chandra left two sons, Bhagavati Charan Sirkar and 
Syama Charan Sirkar, of whom the latter served Government as 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Gya, Kuch-Behar, Puri, Cuttack and other 
placer. 

When Dr. Syama Charan Sirkar was appointed for the second time 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Kuch-Behar by Government, the late Raja 
Narindra Narayan Bahadur offered him also the high oflices of AJilkai', 
i, e.y Magistrate and Registrar of Deeds. Dr. Syama Charan possessed 
many noble qualities and served Government for a j^eriod of 22 years. 
He died at Kuch-Bcliar leaving one son, named Babu Loke Naili 
Sirkar. Dr. Syama Charan’s two nephews, Babu Kali Krishna Sirkar and 
Dr. Jadav Krighna Sirkar, sons of his eldest brother, the late Bulm 
Bhagavati Charan feirkar, are very polite and educated youths. The 
latter is a diplomist of the Medical College, and holds Government 
service in Calcutta. 

Dr. Jadav Krishna* is a medical practitioner of good character 
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and great professioual knowledge. He is a young man of about 29 
years old. 


IX.— GOKUL CHANDRA HITTER’S FAMILY, BAGBAZAR. 

Sit A RAM Mitteu, by caste a Kayastba, first came to Calcutta from 
Bali and settled at Bagbazar, Calcutta. It is said, that he left only a 
small property to Gokul Chandra Hitter, who, however, enhanced it con- 
siderably by carrying on large speculations in salt. There is also a 
popular tradition, that since the time Madan Mohan (known as the lucky 
Hindu God) was pawned to him for a sum of Rupees one lakh by Raja 
Damudliar Sing of Bishnupur, he became a very wealthy man, and the 
Bishnupur Raj began to decline. Gokul Chandra erected a grand temple 
for Madan Mohan and a Raus Manchap in Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta, 
and endowed a Zamindari in the District of Bardwan for its support. 
There arc also several rooms attached to this temple, for the accomo- 
dation of a large number of poor pilgrims who come down for ablution 
in the River lluglili, on different Hindu festivals. These pilgrims are 
also fed from the proceeds of the estate of Madan Mohan. 

The property, left by Gokul Chandra Mittcr, has, at the present 
time, been divided and sub-divided into numerous shares amongst his 
descendants. Babu Jadu Nath Hitter, one of the shareholders, is 
known to be an intelligent and courteous gentleman. 


X.— KARA CHANDRA BOSE’S FAMILY, KASARIPARA, 

SIMLA. 

IIaka Chan DU a Bose, by caste a Kayastha, was the son of Guru 
J’rasad Bose, who had also three daughters, of whom two were married 
to Siv Chandra Shorn and Krishna Chandra Shorn, sons of Ram Charan 
Shorn, known as Charan Slioin, of the old Shorn Family of Bagbazar, 
Calcutta. 

• Guru Prasad was not a wealthy man, but his son Hara Chandra 
Bose rose to prosperity through his own energy and activity. 
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Hara Chandra first commenced serrice under a Cnptain of a ship, 
but afterwards became the Banian of several respectable firms, v/r., 
Messrs. Boyd and Co., Boyd Bibee and Co., Bobinson Balfour and Co., 
Church Lake Carter and Co., and others. He had earned much wcaltli, 
of which a large portion was si)ent by him in performing the Duj*ga 
Puja, &c., and feeding the poor. 

Ho left five sons, Babas Mahcndra Nath Bose, Devondra Nath Bose, 
Rajcndra Nath Bose, Jogcudra Nath Bose, and Bhabendra Nath Bose. 
The eldest son, the late BalmMahendra Nath Bose, was a Banian after the 
death of his father to Messrs. Robinson Balfour and Co., and Messrs. 
Church Lake Carter and Co. He was first married to the daughter of Lai 
Chand Mitter, a wealthy man of Simla, but sometime after the death of 
his wife, he married for the second time the daugliter of Babu Rajcndra 
Nath Sen, a respectable resident of Kasaripara, Calcutta. 

Babu Mahendra Nath regularly performed the Durgd Pvja every 
year at his residence, and was reckoned to be an intelligent Hindu of 
very simple habits and courteous manners. His surviving brothers, wlio 
are^ connected by matrimony with some respectable Kayaslha families 
of Calcutta and its vicinity, are spoken of as men of good character. 


XL— ISAN CHANDRA BENERJI, AND MAIIES CHANDRA 
BENERJI, CALCUTTA. 

Babus Isan Chandra Benerji and Mahes Chandra Benorji i\yr 
well-known among educated natives as old and respectable professors, 
who had most successfully served Government, iu the Education 
Department, for a very long period. 

The elder Babu Isan Chandra was born in 18 M, and (educated iu 
the Hindu College where ho distinguished himself by the handsome 
prizes and the" rapid promotion he won. His connection with the 
college in question, was however rather prematurely brought to a close 
by the failure of Messrs. Palmer and Company, which compelled him 
to accept oflice in the General Assembly’s Institution from wliicli he 
was sent by Sir Charles Trevelyan to Chyebassa, to open a School for 
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tlie Coles. Here the splendid library of Captain Wilkinsoiii the 
Governor General’s Agent, unreservedly thrown open to him, enabled 
him to make up the deficiencies of his school days and to pave his way 
to future success. His graphic description of the manners and customs 
of that barbarous people in the pages of the Calcutta Xjj. Observer, 
attracted general notice and secured for him n transfcu* to tlie Zainindari 
School, founded by Mr. D. C. Smythe, of the Saddar Court ; and ulti- 
mately to the College of H.iji Muhammad Mohsin. For short intervals, 
he was sent to Berhempur and Krishnaghar, bub he soon reverted to his 
place at llughli, the grand scene for the display of his rare^ abilities as 
an educator of youth. While at the Hughli College, he was appointed 
as the first Native graded officer in theElucation Department. He 
has now retired on pension. 

The younger Babu Mahes Ch.indr.i was educated directly under 
the Uevd. Dr. Duff, and afterwards under the Rcvd. ^le^jsieiirs Mackay 
and Ewart of the General Assembly’s Institution in which he was the 
first Medalist in 1837. lie, moreover, received three silver medals for 
essays on three different subjects as well as the prize of Mr. Muir (after- 
wards Sir William Muir) of the Civil Service, for the be«t essay on the 
‘ Hindu and Hebrew Scriptures.** Babu Malies Chandra entered public 
service as a clerk under Major-General Caulfield. He was afterwards 
appointed by Sir Edward Ryan as Head Master of the Anglo- Persian 
Department of the Huglili College. He was subsequently brought 
down to Calcutta, as Second Ma.ster of the Hiudu School to the infinite 
chagrin of the entire subordinate staff, who were solely galled by 
being placed under an outsider, aud that outsider an elcve of a Padri 
School. He was not long after appointed Head Master of tlie Hindu 
School. He was promoted to the fourth grade by Sir Cecil Beaden, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Bubu Mahes Chandra has also retired 
on pension. As a member of tho District Charitable Society, he dis- 
charges his honorary duties most conscientiously. 

XIL— DR. JADU NATH MCKEllJI, CALCUTTA. 

Dr. Jadd Nath Mukerji, Licentiate of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Calcutta University, is well-known to his countrymen by the number 
31 
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and value* of his Bengali publications. The eldest son of a fatlier, 
— a man himself of extraordinary intellect and liberality, Jadu Nntli 
was born, in September 1839, in his maternal grand-father’s house at 
Bantipur in the Nuddea District, which was also the birth-place of bis 
fore-fathers. His great grand-father, who was celebrated for his 
sanctity, was the first member of his family, who left his ancestral 
house to settle at Oarihpur, a very small village, as its name would 
imply, situated almost midway between Ranaghat and Bongong, After 
receiving a systematic training at a Pathsala^ Jadu Nath, who from his 
infancy was remarkable for his cleanliness and love of study, was sent, 
at the age olf nine years to the English School at Mulnath (about five 
miles east of Garihpur) conducted on Missionary principles and entirely 
supported by the late Mr. James Forlong, the most enlightened and bene- 
volent Indigo-planter that ever, perha 2 >s, came to Bengal. In July 
1852, Jadu Nath entered Krishnaghar College, where he studied for 
about eight years, leaving it when he had reached the 3rd year’s 
College class and almost immediately after obtaining an acting appoint- 
ment as a Teacher. A very obstinate attack of dyspepsia, from which 
he« 3 uffered during his whole College career, decided his future fate in 
life and he resolved to study medicine and treat his own case. Con- 
form^ibly to this resolution he entered the Medical College in June, 
1860 and graduated in 18G5. While still a student in the Medical 
College (in the fourth year of his course), he lost liis first-born child 
through the utter ignorance and mismanagement of the Native Midwife, 
who attended his wife. This sad event so pre\ ed on his mind that, in 
the hopes of averting a similar calamity from the same cause to his 
countrymen, he published in colloquial Bengali, in two parts, his “ Guide 
to Bhaia or Native midwives.” This work has done so much good, and 
is so well-known under the name of Dhatri Sikaha that it would bo 
superfluous to make any comments on it here. Suffice it to say, that its 
usefulness and popularity are best attested by the fact that the Dhatri 
Shiksia is to be fofund in use in almost every educated Hindu family in 
Bengal. Dhatri Shiksha is Jadu Nath’s first work. Since then, ho has 
written a number of works, of which a list is given below, and of wliich 
the usefulness is quite 'as great as that of his first publication. Though 
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singularly successful in tLe practice of the medical profession, lie pre- 
fers devoting bis time to those literary and scientific pursuits, through 
which he hopes to promote the progress and welfare of his countrymen. 

Zist of Books. 

(1.) Dhatri Skiksha. 

(2.) Sariru Palana. 

(3.) Udbhid Bichara, n Treatise on Bicmrnts of Botany, in Bengali, Illustrated. 

(4.) Chikitsa Darpana. a Practice of Medicine for Practitioners, in Bengali. 

(3.) Roga Biohara, a Treatise on Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis, 
iu Bengali. 

(6.) A Treatise on the Treatment of Asiatic Cholera, in Bongkli. 

(7.) A Treatise on the proper use of Qainine in Malarious Fevers. 

(8.) A Primer for preservation of health for infants, in Bengali. 

(U.) Chikitsa Kalpadraina or Cyclopscdia of Practical Medicine, in Bengali, 
Part 1. 

(10.) Sarala Jwara Chikitsa. A popular Treatise on the treatment of Mala- 
rious and other Fevers, in Bengali, Part I. 

(11.) An Englhsh Version of Sarira Palana, 

Such a list of the principal *works he has as yet published. In a 
spirit of self-d‘'iiial of his o.vn professional interests, he is porse- 
vcringly engaged in communicating to his less educated brethreu 
iu the same profession the stores of his ripe professional knowledge and 
experience, and the most recent discoveries in medicul science, which are 
inaccessible to them iu the English language, which they are unable 
to understand. Such a character deserves to he upheld for an example 
to our countrymen. 


XIIL~JAYA NAUAYAN MITTER’S FAMILY, CALCUTTA. 

The late Jaya Narayan Mitter, a Kayastha, known as Jaj^a Mitter, 
was the only son of 11am Chandra Mitter, who was a Captain’s Banian 
iu Calcutta for many years. 

Ram Chandra was well versed in mercantile business, and had 
familiar acquaintauce with many old European Captains, who used to 
come to the Port of Calcutta, for the purpose of carrying on maritime 
commerce. He left much wealth and lauded '^>roperty in Calcutta to 
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his son JayU Narajau or Jaya Hitter who was known amoiiqr the aristo- 
crats of Calcutta as a nobleman void of good and liberal education, but 
he was, however, never forgetful of his own affairs as far as pecuniary 
matters were concerned. He was indeed a bigoted Hindu, and his faith 
in Idolatry was so strong, that he used to celebrate all the Pujas during 
the twelve months of the yeai*. He cjns true ted a beautiful temple for 
iCa/i with or twelve temples for Siva, near* the banks 

of the river Hughli at Baranngar, which are still in existence. He had 
three sous of whom Babus Panchanan Hitter and fvherod Chandra 
Milter are alive. 

XlV.— KAS l NATH GUOSK’S FAMILY, SIMLA. 

We trace the history of this old, and no leSs respectable family, 
from Sri Krishna Ghose, a Kayastha, who was renowned for his profi- 
ciency in the Persian language. He was also a good Bengali scholar. 

His son Ram Dev Ghose was employed as Bajci or Pay Master in 
the Krishiiaghar Raj Family. Ram Dev had acquired some wealth, 
which he left to his only son Ram Lochan Ghose. 

t'Ram Lochan gave a liberal education to his son Kasi Nath Ghose 
wlio was one of the most influential members of the then Hindu Coin- 
miinity. of Calcutta. Kasi Nath was an intimate friend of Ram Dulal 
Dey, the great millionaire of Calcutta. 

Wlien Kali Frasad Datta, a descendant of Ram Dulars patron the 
well-known Madan Molian Datta, was ex-cominunicated by his friends 
and relations for liis iudulgcnca in forbidden meats and drinks, and in 
forbidden associations, K isi Nath most warmly co-operated with Ram 
Dulal Dey to restore Kali Prasad to caste by holding a feast called 
Shammanaya, on which occasion almost all the best Kulin KayastJias, 
respectable Brahmans and other men of weight were present. The 
Shammanaya. was a complete sueces.s, and Kali Prasad was restored to 
caste. In this Shammanaya Rarn Dulal had spent two lakhs of Rupees, 
and his friend Kasi Nath about Rupees 30,000, for the purpose of 
rescuing a fallen man from infamy. 

Kasi Nath was an Assistant Banian to the then very respectable 
firm of Messrs. Fairlic Fergusson and Co., Calcutta. He was highly 
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esteemed and respected by several distinguished European Merchants, 
and had some intluence over those Native Babus, who, ia his time, 
carried on mercantile business. He had earned much wealth ; but his 
private charities were so numerous, that he spent the greater portion of 
it in this creditable way. He had six. sons, viz.^ Haris Chandra Ghose, 
Ram Dhone Ghose, Ananda Chandra Ghose, Ram Krishna Ghose, 
Bis vanibhai' Ghose and Govinda Charan Ghose, of whom the first, fourth 
and sixth had no male issues. 

Ram Dhone Ghose, tiio second son of Kasi Nath, left three 
sons, viz., Kliether Chandra Ghose, Sri Nath Ghose, and the late Girls 
Chandra Ghose, who like the Dattas of Rambagan, tn Sous of 
Kalutola, the i\Jitters of Nimtala and others are well-known in literary 
circles. They received a very good education at the Oriental Seminary 
and highly distinguished themselves among their fellow-students. The 
oldest Khothcr Chandra was so brilliant a scholar that Lord Auckland 
during a visit to the Oriental Seminary, awarded him the prize of 
a bi'aiitiful silver standish according to his Lordship’s own design. 
Jiabu Kliether Chandra Ghose is alive, and his younger brothers Babu 
Sri Nath Ghose and the late Bahu Giris Chandra Ghose (the autho? of 
the life of Rain Dvilal Dey and other works) were the favourite students 
of the late Sir E Iward Uyan, the then Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who used to take a warm and lively interest in the welfare of 
the Oriental Seininury. Babu Sri Nath Ghose served Government for 
a long time as Personal Assistant to the Presidency Commissioner, and 
lately as Vice-President of the Calcutta Municipality. He has now 
retired on pension in consequence of his ill-heulth. He is much esteemed 
by European and Native gentlemen of respectability and position. He 
bears an excellent character. 

Ananda Chandra Ghose, the third son of Kasi Natli, left three 
BOiis Kali Krishna Gliose, Navin Krishna Ghoso and Jivan Krishna 
Ghoso, of whom the last two are alive. Babu Jivau Krishna is one of 
the best and most distinguished pleaders of the ’ Small Cause Court, 
Calcutta. He has earned a great re*putation for his sound education, 
courteous habits, and high legal attainments. 

Bisvambhar Ghose, the fifth son of K^si Nath, left three sons 
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Babus Diita Nuth Ghose, Jadu Nath Ghoae and Kala Chaud Gbose. 
Tiiese three brothers were educated at the Oriental Seminary, and are 
men of fame and repute. Babus Dina Nath Ghose and Jadu Natli 
Ghoae are graded Native Assistants iti the office of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Financial Department. Both of them are 
exceptionally good English Scholars, andHhey contribute from time to 
time to many periodicals, and move in high circles such as surround 
the llon'ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Bahadur c. 8. i , Raja 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.E., and several other notabilities of the 
metropolis. Babu Jadu Nath Ghose is the present Honorary Secretary 
to the Hindu Family Annuity Fund, and was connected with several 
other societies and public institutions of Calcutta. Babu Kala Chand 
Ghose is highly proficient in Book-keeping. These three brothers have 
such an amount of brotherly affection for each other, that their house is 
the scene of domestic liappin' .ss. They arc extremely courteous and 
their conversation with their friends and acquaintance is always pleasing. 
And, among them the eldest Babu Dina Nath Ghose never utters either 
a hasty, a silly, or a severe expression. In short, his temper is as 
poKshed as his wit. Nor are his manners inferior to his temper. 
They are of the happiest kind. No one can be often in his company 
withqut feeling a strong desire of winning his friendshijj and of 
cherishing it warmly, when once won. 


XV.— MATHUR SEN'S FAMILY, NIMTALA. 

Mathub Mohan Sen, by caste a Subarna Banik, was the son of 
Jaya Mani Sen. He was a respectable banker in Calcutta, and was 
known as a ‘‘Big Babu.” It is said, that having built a large dwelling- 
house with four gates somewhat resembling the Government House, he 
was ordered by the then local authorities to have one of them always 
shut up as he was obliged to do. To this building (which is now to be 
seen in a dilapidated state) a beautiful garden and a Thahurbati were 
attached, which are still known under the appellation of Mathur Sen’s 
'FutVbagan (i. e.), a Garden containing flower trees, and TkoJeuriati (i. e.), 
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a building where his family idol was kept. The latter p^rt of the 
life of Mathur Mohan Sen was quite unpropitious as he was involved 
in debts and left a small property to his sons, of whom one named Babu 
Siv Narayan Sen is alive. 

Mathur Mohan had several brothers of whom Madan Mohan Sen, 
the youngest, was a wealthy man of much repute. Madan Mohan had 
three sons, ^of whom two are alive. The eldest Babu Prankrishna Sen, 
is the Dowan of the Government Stamp Office. He is known to 
several European and Native gentlemen as an intelligent, respectable 
and wealthy person of Calcutta. He is always found to be courteous 
to those, who come in contact with him, and his mode of diving is as 
simple as an old Hindu’s used to be. 


XVL— THE MAZUMDAR FAMILY OP KUMARTOLL 

Ram Chandra Grose, a Kayastha, came from Akna a village 
adjacent to Hughli, and setthnl at Kumartoli in Sutanuti, Calcutta. 
He served under one of the Nawabs of Murshidabad, and received the 
title of “Mazumdar** — hence the family is known as the old Mazumdar 
family of Kumartoli, Calcutta. His grand-nephew Balaram Mazumdar 
and his grandson Ram Sundar Mazumdar were well-known for their 
learning, and for the orthodoxy of their Hinduism. They raised and 
dedicated a temple to &i\ia at Benares with buildings attach-^sd to it, and 
erected Doadas-Mandir, i, e., twelve temples at Mahes, near Birampur. 
This family had all along a Bathing Ghat, near Kumartoli, known os 
Balaram Mazumdar’s Ohat. A small temple dedicated to Sica by one 
of the members of this family is still existing in the Strand Bank 
adjoining to Nandi’s Ohat, Kumartoli, Calcutta. 


XVII.— THE MITTER FAMILY OP NDWALA. 

We trace the history of this old-family from Gangadhar Mitter, a 
Kayastha, who had business connection with Ram Dulal Dey, the 
great millionaire of Calcutta. 
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Gangadliar was a son-in-law of Mailan Mohan Dattn, one of ilie 
celebrat^d descendants of Qoviiida Saran Datta, the founder of the 
old Hatkhola Datta family of Calcutta. He bad three sons Ram 
Narayan, Nimai Charan and Nanda Lai, of whom the first besides 
owning a Zamindari, speculated largely in Government Securities, &(i. 
Bam Narayan was a friend of Baja Ram Mohan Roy, and was a 
great lover of religious books and sacred music. It was he, who with 
the help of Radha Mohan Sen published the ‘musical work Sangit 
Tarangini, Ram Naraynn had five sons, Madhii Sudan, Syaui Chnud, 
Bavin Chand, Piyari Chand and Kisori Ciiand, of whom Piyari 
Chand is alive. Short notices of the lives of Babus Piyari Chand and 
Kisori Chand are given below : — 

Babu Piyari Chand Mitter was born on the 8th Sraban, 1221 B. S., 
corresponding to the year 1814 of the Christian era. His early educa- 
tion was conducted under the tutorship of a “ Ourumahashaya,** Having 
got up the rudiments of his Vernacular, he was taught the elements of 
Persian by a Munshi appointed by his father. He entered the Hindu 
College on the 7th July, 1829 and was admitted in the 11th Class. At 
first his awkwardness and his bad pronunciation made him a laughing- 
stock to his fellow students, but by application and industry, he correc- 
ted all his defects and made himself a very prominent boy of his class, 
and this position he maintained throughout his college career, which 
by getting double promotion and the like he finished in less than the 
average time. His merit as a scholar was signally testified to by Sir 
John Peter Grant subsequently a Judge of the Supreme Court, who 
awarded his own Prize to Piyari Chand for an essay he had set — his 
competitors comprising the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c. b. i., and 
other students of his year. He liad no taste for mathematics, but w^as 
very contemplative, and was often called “ The Philosopher'* by Dr. 
Tytler, his mathematical professor, so much so, that on one occasion 
when Sir John Grant enquired whether any student knew moral philo- 
sophy in his class, Dr. Tytler jocosely named Piyari Chand as “ The 
Philosopher.’* The brilliancy of* his scholastic career must be chiefly 
imputed to his yearning after knowledge which bore dow^n all petty 
obstacles in the way of ihe vigorous prosecution of his studies. His 
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merits were unobtrusive, and therefore required ob«ier ration, m order to 
be appreciated. It is owing to this speculative cast of his mind, that 
English education did not make him a mad enthusiast as it had made 
many at that time, bub left him a quiet reformer as may be seen a little 
later on. While an advanced student of the Hindu College, he had a 
free School at his house of which Messrs. Hare and Dorozio were the 
visitors. Babu Kisori Chand was one of the pupils and Babu Siv 
Chandra Dev one of the honorary teachers. 

Not long after leaving College in December he was appoin- 

ted Deputy Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library and though he 
took the fullest advantage of his rare opportunities for reading and 
study, he still discharged his duties so satisfactorily that he was even* 
tually promoted to the more important post of Secretary and Librarian, 
which he resigned in 18(57 — the curators bearing the highest testimony 
to his abilities and services. During this time he liad speculated largely 
in partnership with Babus Kala Chand Set and Tara Chand Chakravarti 
and realised handsome profits through hia prudent management. He 
afterwards separated from them and engaged in mercantile business on 
his own account by which he earned a good deal of money. He was 
also for several yejirs a Director of Tea and other Joint Stock Companies. 
There occurred another event within this period which is woi-th men- 
tioning. During the administration of Lord Dalboasie the corruptions 
of the Police ha 1 become notorious, the columns of Newspapers were 
daily filled with fresh instances of the systematic way in which bribery 
and unlawful oppression were carried on with impunity. The Ghost 
of a Goenda” was unremitting in his exertions to bring the matter to 
the notice of Government. At length a commission was appointed to 
investigate the real state of things. Messrs. Colvin ami Dainpier were 
the Commissioners. Respectable European and Native gentlemen were 
called upon to give evidence upon the matter. Babu Piyari Chand 
Mitter was one of them. He gave his evidence fearlessly, exposing the 
corruptions of the Police. The investigation resnljbed fli the removal 
of some and dismissal of the more guilty officers. 

Societies and associations were the signs of the time and in many 
of them Babu Piyari Chand held the more resjionsible post. He was 
32 
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the first Secretary of the Bethune Society, a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to animals; Honorary Secretary of the 
Bengal Social Science Association for many years after its foundation ; 
a Secretary to the Society for the acquisition of general knowledge ; 
one of the oldest members of the Agricultural aud Horticultural 
Society of India ; one of the foundation members of the British luclian 
Association, and of the School Book Society. Before the British 
Indian Association was established, the British Indian Society had 
existed of wliich Mr. George Thompson was the President and Babu 
Piyari Chand Mitter, Seoretary. That Society did some good in col- 
lecting information relative to the condition of the rural cominunitj" of 
Bengal. Cased upon the informations so collected, Babii Piy.iri Chand 
Mitter wrote his article on Zamindar and Rayat which appeared in the 
Calcutta Reriew. He has been for many years a Secretary to the 
Hare Prize Fund Committee, a member of the District Charitable 
Society and of the Calcutta Public Library. He was in the Bengal 
Council from January 18th, 1888, to January 18th, 1870. While a 
member of that Council, he introduced two bills for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. They are now known as Acts I and ill of 1968. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate and a J ustice of the Peace for several 
years and is a member of the Calcutta Senate. He is known to all 
high European Officials, who entertain a very great regard for him. 

But honorable as his public life has been, his literary life entitles 
him to higher respect. His acquirements in English, in Bengali and 
as it appears from his writings in Sanskrit, are vast and it is a happy 
thing that those acquirements have always been directed to worthy 
objects, to the wearing out of prejudice, the suppression of vice, and 
tiie propagation of truth. HLs contributions to the Calcutta Review 
are many an I are Dre-cmiiiently distingnislied by soundness of views 
and solidity of arguments. The first of tho.se articles, Zamiiu v- and 
Rayat, wliic’i appeared in VoL, Vi., attracted the notice of Lord 
Albemarle, and was brouglit to the notice of tlie House of Lords.* 
Otlier articles were, marriage of Hindu Widow, Agricultiiral Society 
of Ii. lia, Couit Ainlahi iii Department of Indian Agriculture, 


* See London Times, 5tb J uly, 1853. 
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Development of the female mind in India, Culture of Hindu Females, 
Commerce in Ancient India, Social Condition of the Aryas (January 
1877), Indian Wheat, Hindu Bengal. Besides he wrote several 
papers on the state of Hindustan under the Hindus, which appeared 
in the selection of discourses delivered at the Society for the acqiiisi* 
tion of general knowledge. He also conducted with Babu Tara Chand 
Chakravarti, a paper called the Beniznl Spectator, wiiich has long ago 
been dropped. His life of David Hare is a little book containing 
much valuable information and is written with becoming eloquence. 
The Spiritual Stray Leaves is quite a recent publication and shews great 
learning and extensive research, together with profundity of thought. 

B:ihu Piyari Chand was born in an age remarkable for the spirit 
of enquiry which was newly awakened in the minds of men. But 
B ibu Piyari Chand Mittpr was a quiet reformer— the sobriety and 
the contemplative nature of his mind preventing him from being a 
fierce cntliu.>i'.isb. But he adopted a course wlilch was at once laudable 
and pincluctivo of good. He started the first Bengali Magazine, 
Masik Pitiriica, in which he tried to explain away prejudices and convey 
useful instructions in the clearest and easiest language. He wrote the 
fiivt Beiigiili Novel, I justly praised for “its wit, 

Spirit and clever touches of nature”. He wrote tlie first Bengali Satire, 

l llamaranjik.a | 

(a little book for young women) but whicli, llcvd. K. M. Benerji, L.L.D., 
says, is as good for young men ; i an Agricultural essay written 

for the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, OP 

germ of hymns, I a treatise on the leading subjects of religion, 

a sp..itiial tali-, lij-SC’if-Tlg anil | 

another Spiritual novel, are his other Bengali woik^. Xvine of his books 
is large, but all of them are written in clear and simple laiiguage, in a 
language in which every one of us speaks, and all of them are entitled to 
this great praise, the praise of originality. His satire is also remarkable 
as being unique in its kind. Its aim has been to expose* the follies and 
superstitions absurdities of society. And he does this quite in hia own 
way. In his satirical writings, there is none of the concentrated 
venom, the fiorco indigaiion, the sustained spirit of malignity, which 
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we Gnd iu the Hutum, A qaaint broad humour pervades the while and 
the Revd. Mr. Long, in his ludigo Commission Report, styles him the 
Dickens of Bengal." 

Babu Piyari Oh and was married to the daughter of the late Fran 
Krishna Biswas of Kharda, who is well-known as the author of several 
works on the Tantras^ and as the collector of 70,000, Salgrams, 
The young lady was educated by her father and was very fond of read- 
ing. It was under her influence that was written. 

The death of his wife which took place in 1858 was a severe afflictiou 
to him, and he found solace in the soothing promises of spiritualism, 
for which ,he had formerly shewn some predilection. For the last 
twenty years ho has been studying psychology, spiritualism and works 
on animal magnetism ; and he is a magiietiser himself. He is a contri- 
butor to the Spiritualistic Journals, both of England and America, 
and articles have appeared in the English Spiritualist and Banner of 
Light, appreciative of his contributions. He is a fellow of the TbeO- 
sopliic Society of Boston. But whatever effects spiritualism may have 
produced on his mind, it has certainly widened and enlarged his religious 
views. 

His charity is proportionate to his catholiclsTn. His behaviour to 
others is marked by kindness, cordiality, and affability. In his private 
life, he is sober, chaste, and loving. One remarkable thing in his 
character is the coincidence of the philosopher and the wit. All his 
writings are very witty. His vivid imagination combined with an 
acute sensitiveness to outward impressions, enables him to portray 
every detail in landscape, every peculiarity of voice and manner in cha- 
racter. The very nom de plume under which he appeared as an author 
has an air of fun about it. Though very contemplative when alone, in 
the society of friends be is overflowing with jollity. The sparkling 
wit which enlivens liis pages, enlivens his conversation. His innocent 
pranks are irresistible. He does not himself seem insensible of the 
mirth which he creates, but seconds his fun with a merry peal of 
laughter. He is the life of the party iu which he happens to be pre- 
sent and the comic effects of his speech are enhanced by contrast with 
the sage reflections which be scatters up and down in it. Truly, there is 
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philosophy in his wii and wit in his philosophy. lu moralitj]^ in unsel- 
fish bejievolence, in goodness of soul, he is an exemplary man. He 
knows and is fond of music and is pretty well acquainted with Hindu 
Bdgs and ftaginees. He has three surviving sons viz. Babus Amrita 
Lai, Chuni Lai and Nagendra Lai. 

The late Babu Kisori Chand was born on the 26th May, 1822. 
Like his eld^r brother he at first learned Bengali uader Ourumahashya 
and Persian under a MunM. Afterwards he read successively in the 
Hindu Benevolent Institution (which was established at his house by 
his brother), iti Hare’s School, and in the Hindu College, where he was 
a great favourite with Captain D. L. Richardson for his liter^ary propen- 
sities. He was for sometime an honorar}' loacher in Dr. Duff’s School, 
and studied English classics under him. The sound knowledge of 
English which he thus acquired helped him a great deal in his after 
life, and won him the reputation of a veteran writer. For sometime 
he served under Mr. Alexander, the Legal Remembrancer, and as 
Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Society. He contributed largely to 
the Bengal Spectator, the Doiigal Hafrkara, the Calcutta Review, and 
bis articles, specially those in the last named periodical raised his 
literary reputation high in the opinion of the European and Native 
community. One of his articles in the Calcutta Review, that on Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, .so much pleascvl Mr. Halliday, the then Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal that h<? callel upon Kisori Chand and conferred 
upon him a Depuly Magistracy in the Rajshahye Division. There he 
acquire d a good name by iiulueing the nobles, the well to-do people of 
the district to found schools, bospit-ils, dispensaries, &c. 

When llaiu Cliandra GiiO?o, was appointed a judge of the Small 
Cause Cour:, Sir Frederick iialliday then tho Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, conferred upon him the post of junior Magistrate of Calcutta, 
in consideratiou of the valuable services rendered by him. But he 
afterwards lost tho ])ost. Since then he led an independent life, and 
contributed to the liidinn Field which was afterwards incorporated 
with tlio Hindu Patriot. 

Babu Kisori Oliaud was a type of Young Bengal.” In the 
general intellectual eoinmotiou which succeeded the torpor of the age 
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wLich had gone by, he took a leading part. He established societies, 
delivered lectures, was secretary to many institutions uf Calcutta. He 
was one of the founders of the Hare Anniversary, and a member of 
the British Indian Association. Being associated with Dr. ,Duif he 
took a fancy for natural theology, and established at his house the 
Hindu Theo-philanthropic Society. Ho was also a favourite public 
speaker. His merits were chiefly intellectual. It was the dig^iity of style 
and the manly eloquence of his article on Baja Ram Mohan Boy which 
secured his Deputy Magistracy. His best contributions to the C.ilcutta 
Review, besides the one already mentionod were Hindu Woman, Phases 
of Hiiiduisfn, Orissa Past and Present, Agriculture and Agricultural 
Exhibition in Bengal, Badlia Kanta Dev, Territorial Aristocracy of 
Bengal, Nuddea Eaj, Rajas of Rajshahye, ILasimhazar R;ij, and 
Bardwan Raj. Kisori Cliand died on the 6ch August, 1873. His intel- 
lectual acquirements at least, his knowledge of English and his ability 
in essay writing, were equal, if not inferior to those of his brother. 
But with the purely intellectual ceases all similitude between them. 
Indeed it would be amusing to see how widely the character af the one 
differed from that of the other. Both were reformers. But while the 
elder brother inculcated enlightened precepts by gentle means, the 
younger shocked the feelings of the majority of the people by doing 
violence to their time-honored customs. While tlie one reads and res- 
pects our Shastars and takes pleasure in making allusions to them in 
his writings and his conversation, the other did not think it worth 
while to go through them simply from a feeling of supreme contempt. 
The one is sober, the other was just the opposite. The one is calm and 
unobtruding, the other had a dashing spirit. The one loves to think 
much, the one loved to lecture much. The one is a thorough spiritua- 
list, the other was, to all intents and purposes, a sturdy materialist, 
probably an honest Epicurean. Babu Kisori Oliand was better known 
among the elite and garden-going population of Calcutta, Babu Piyari 
Chand is better known among the mediums” of Boston. Babu Kisori 
Chand has left no male child. » 
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XVIII.— NANDA. RAM SEN’S FAMILY, SAVABAZAR. 

Nanda Bam Sen, by caste a Kayastha, resided in Savabazar, 
Calcutta, and screed as Dewan to the Commercial Resident at Dacca. 
He was famous for his piety and benevolent acts. He excavated about 
twelve tanks in Baraset, Huglili and other places for public use at a 
time when the want of water was deeply felt by the people. He dedica- 
ted a large* Hindu temple to Mahadeva in his street still known 
after his name as “ Nanda Ram Sen's Street/’ and distributed lands to 
several Brahmans whose descendants are still in possession of them at 
Baraset. Ho was succAsivcly followed by Ram Chandra Sen, and 
Govinda Chandra Sen. The latter had one son named Jagat Chandra 
Sen who had a good knowledge of the English, French, Bengali, 
Sanskrit, Urdu, and Persian language. When eighty years of age Jagat 
Chandra was the author of Kaai Khanda which he wrote in Samhrit^ 
and tile work is still in use among the Hindus. He left four sons who 
are all alive and of whom Babu Jainti Chandra Sen is the author of 
Battris Singhasan^ Sri-Shitanabomihratta^ &c. The sale proceeds 
of the work Battris Singhasan are regularly sent to the District 
Charitable Society for the benefit of the poor. Babu Jainti Chandra 
Sen has five sons of whom the eldest Babu Sarat Chandra Sen, is the 
autlior of the “ Pleasing Code'* in verse. 

The Sen family has almost fallen away from its former prosperity. 
They have still a small Taluk at Beonta, and some landed property in 
Calcutta and its vicinity. 


XIX.— NIDIIU RAM BOSE’S FAMILY, BAGBAZAR. 

NidiiuRaiv: Bose, known as Dewan Nidhu Ram Bose, was2Jst in 
descent fron -Muiam Bose, a Kayastlia, who first settled at Minagar, 
after the fall of the Gaur Dynasty. 

Long before the English settlement in this country, Nidhu Ram 
left Minagar and sctllc' / iii Bagbazar, Calcutta. He' had six sons 
Rjidlia Cl aran. Ram Charan, S):ima Charan, Bhabani Cbaran, Kali 
Charan and Devi Charan, who were all orthodox Hindus and famous 
for their many charitable acts. 
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Radha Charan had two sons, Ganga Narayan and Kasi N'atli. 
The latter left two issues Dev Narayan and Ram Narayan, whose 
descendants are still alive. 

Ram Charan had four sons, of whom the second Jaya Nara\'an left 
one issue named Mohan Chand Bo^o. Mohan Chand was a good 
Bengali poet and an amateur musician. His name is still remembered 
among the lovers of music in the city as having been the best composer 
of Half-Ackrai songs. 

Syama Charan had six sons, of whom the eldest Jagannatli Bose, 
and the youngest Guru Prasad Base had issues. The former was 
a very pious and learned man. He married Srimati Bhag.ivati Dasi tho 
eldest daughter of the late Dewan Sri Hari Ghoso of Kaiitapukiir, 
Calcutta. It is said, that Dewan Sri Hari Ghose having had a great 
affection* for his daughter constructed a Packa Building at his own 
expense for the comfort of the liappy-pair. Jagannath Bose had two 
sons Jaya Krishna Bose and Gopi Krishna Bose, of whom the former was 
known in Calcutta as the best amateur painter of his time. He left 
one son named Rup Narayan Bose who died very young leaving two 
sons, of whom the elder Babu Kali Kinkar Bose has settled himself aa 
a model farmer on the side of that ancient and beautiful river Ajay 
situated in the District of Bardwan. 

"Bhabani Charan had no son. 

Kali Charan had four sons, whose descendants are still living in 
Calcutta. 

Devi Charan, the sixth son of Nidbu Ram, died without issue. 

This family was at one time known to be rich, but it has now been 
reduced to a miserable condition. 

XX.— THE PAL FAMILY OF JORASANKA. 

The hiptory of this old family may be traced from Kali Charan 
Pal, by caste a Tili^ who had three sons Nathu Pal, Day a Ram Pal and 
Radha Charaii* Pal— all famous for their several acts of piety and for 
their staunch Hinduism. Among the sons of Daya Ram viz., Ram 
Gopal Pal, Ram Qovinda Pal and Ram Sagar Pal, the second excavated 
a few tanks in the suburbs of Calcutta for public good. 
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Ram Chandra Pal, the surviving son of Ram Qovinda«PaI, inhe- 
rited all the good qualities of his forefutliers. He devoted much of 
his time to pious observances and is said to have been a distinguished 
member of this family. As a religious and charitable Hindu he has 
paved the private road leading to the Kalighat with chunar stones for 
public convenience at a cost of Rs. 2,500. He besides constructed a 
bathing Gh^t with a house for the moribund at Khnrdah, a village 
situated near Calcutta, for the benefit of the public at a cost of 
Rs. 24,000. For having thus removed a long-felt want of the people of 
that village he has done an ever-lasting good to his countrymen and has 
received the thanks of Government for this pai'ticular adt of public 
utility and enlightened liberality. 


XXL— PIYARI CHARAN SIRKAR AND HIS FAMILY, 
CHOREBAGAN. 

SivBAM SiRKAR, soH of Indra Narayan Sirkar, and grandson of 
Blresvar Das Das, was the founder of this respectable family. 

Biresvar Das Das, by caste a ^ayastha, was born in the year 
16S1 A. D. lie was a native of Tara a village in Zilla Hughli, and 

beini; well-vcrsod in accounts and Zamindari business was honored 

• 

with the title of “Sirkar” by the then reigning Nawab of Bengal, 
under whom he served as Tashildar, Since then, the title of “ Sirkar^* 
is in use in the family. He died at the good old age of 78 years, in the 
year 1759 A. D., leaving an only son Indra Narayan Sirkar. Indra 
Narayan Sirkar died in the year 1763 A. D., at the age of 62, leaving a 
son SivRam. 

Siv Ram Sirkar was born in the year 1722 A. D., and having spent 
the best part of his life in h's native village removed from Tara to 
Calcutta at the age of 69 in the j'oar 1791 A. D. lie purchased his 
family dwelling liouse in Muktaracn Dabu’s Street, Chorobagan, and 
having enjoyed his new residence only for six years died in the year 
1797 A. D., at the ago of 75 years, leaving behind him a widow and two 
sons Tariui Charan and Bliairav Chandra aged thirteen and eight years 
respectively. The widow of Siv Ram named Dkon Mani Dasi, was the 
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-daughter 'or Krishna Mohan Mitter, Auntpnr. At the latter part of 
her life, she went on a pilgrimage to Benares where she died in the year 
1848 A. D., at the good old age of 115 years. 

Having early become fatherless, the two brothers Tarini Oharan 
and Bhairar Chandra learnt the value of self-reliance, and by dint of 
their own efforts and strong common sense they managed to acquire 
something of the English language, and entered as apprentices in the 
present well-known firm of Messrs. Thacker Spink ds Co. They soon 
gained the affection and confidence of their masters who liked them 
▼ery much for their honesty and capacity for business. In a short time, 
Tarini Chafan became the Banian of the firm, and the two brothers 
jointly worked with honesty and diligence, and greatly enhanced the 
lesources of the firm. Besides being an assistant to his brother, 
Bhairav had another source of income in the supply of provisions to 
the ships in Port. Both of them were pious and charitably disposed ; 
the youngest Bhairav was a plain simple-hearted man having less of 
worldliness than his brother. Whatever he earned he gave away in 
pious and charitable deeds. His principal aim in life was to celebrate 
alhthe Hindu festivities, and on each occasion, to give alms to the poor 
and to feed a large number of them in the best style possible. Tarini 
Charan died in the year 1839 A. D., at the age of 55 years, leaving 
three sons Patrika Charan, Prem Chand and Raj Krishna Sirkar. His 
widow Tara Mnni Dasi, the daughter of Gokul Bose of Khanakul, 
died in the year 1866 A. D. 

Bhairav Chandra was bom in the year 1789 A. D., and died in the 
year 1838 A. !>., at a much earlier age than any of his immediate ances- 
tora ; leaving a widow, four sons, and three daughters. He married 
Drapa Moyi Dasi, the only daughter of Bhairav Chandra Bose, the third 
son of Gokul Chandra Bose of Ghorebagan. Drapa Moyi Dasi is still 
living at a good old age of 85 years. Of the four sons of Bhairav 
Chandra Sirkar, Parvati Charan was the eldest, Prasanna Kumar the 
second, Piyari Charan the third, lUid Ram Chandra Sirkar the youngest 

Parvati Charan Sirkar was* born in Calcutta in the year 1811 A. D. 
He was a favourite pupil of David Hare and was one of the most distin- 
guisbed spholars of the old Hindu College. Having finished his College 
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career, he was appointed Head Master of the Dacca School. * There he 
at first met with strong opposition from the orthodox inhabitants who 
objected to give their sons an English education, but by gentle persua- 
sions he succeeded in overcoming their prejudices, and in a short time 
managed to establish a school which has since developed into the present 
Dacca College. He remained there for nearly three years, and was much 
respected and loved by the people. From Dacca he was transferred 
to Hughli as Head Master of the Branch School. By dint of his 
superior talents and through the high moral discipline he enforced, he 
managed to infuse a new spirit into the school, which soon became one 
of the best institutions in Bengal. Parvati Charan was a Btroug-built 
fine looking young man with genial and polished manners. He was 
very social in his habits, and by his obliging manners acquired a large 
circle of friends. He was fond of music from his early years and took 
a special delight in plajing on the Sitara, 

In the midst of his useful career, Parvati Charan suddenly died of 
cholera at the age of thirty-three on the 11th November, 1843 deeply 
lamented by a large circle of friends both European and Native. He 
was an ornament to the Educational, Department, and the Council .of 
Education in a minute expressed their deep regret at the loss which 
the Department sufi^ered from his death. Parvati Charan married the 
third daughter of Hara Chandra Mitter, one of the grandsons of 
Durga Charan Mitter, the head of the well-known Kudin Family 
of Darjipara, Calcutta. Parvati left behind him a loving wife and 
four sons. Her love and devotedness to her husband was so strong, that 
the widow from the moment of her husband’s death gave up all earthly 
concerns, and with a determination to follow him in the next world reso- 
lutely refused food and drink, and having lingered for nearly three months 
breathed her last on the 21st February, 1844. Of the four sons, the 
youngest two died while infants, and the eldest Gopal Chandra and the 
second Bhuban Mohan are still living. We will notice them in their 
proper places. . * 

Prasanna Kumar, the second son sf Bhairav Chandra Sirkar, was 
born in the year 1821 A. D. He was a teacher of ihfi Kalutola Branch 
Bchool, and died m the year 1877 A* D.| leaving a son and a daughtciv 
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The son BSiba Upendra Chandra Sirkar is employed in the Port Commis- 
sioner’s Office. 

Piyari Charan Sirkar, the third son of Bhairav Chandra Sirkar, was 
born in Calcutta on the 23rd January, 1823 A. D. “ He was brought 
up under the eyes of that father of Indian education, David Hare, 
and gave early promise of future excellence. From the Hare School, 
as it was popularly called, he was promoted to the late Hihdu College, 
where his career was most brilliant; ho carried away the highest prizes 
and held for several j^ears one of the highest scholarships open to the 
sludents of the College. He began life as a teacher in the Huglili 
Branch Sch'ool, and was subsequently appointed Head Master of the 
Baraset School. He greatly distinguished himself there. Under his 
management the Baraset School w«ns known to be one of -the best in 
Bengal. He established the first boarding institution tiiere, and also a 
school for girls. By his simplicity, amiableness, and active benevolence 
he became not only the pet of his boys but also of the people of 
Baraset, and when he left them, he actually left amid tears. He was 
next appointed Head Master of the Haro School, which he soon raised 
to /die foremost rank among Government Schools. A few years ago he 
was promoted to the Presidency College as Assistant Professor of 
Literature, and the rich stores of knowledge which he had amassed 
were now brought out to the be»t advantage. It was a sight to see 
him explain the most difficult passages in prose and poetry, illustrated 
by classic allusions and anecdotes, and whatever he taught he 
thoroughly impressed on the mind of his student. The secret of his 
success as a teacher was the familiarity with which he treated his 
pupils. He never kept them at a distance — he treated them as his 
friends, nnd the most obdurate nature yielded to his gentle sway. He 
never had recourse to the school-master’s birch — he at once won his 
way to the heart of those whom he addressed. He loved his pupils and 
they loved him in return. Many of the rising generation can attest 
the truth of this fact. Babu Piyari Churan did not think that his work 
ended in the class-room - he tocsk as much interest in his pupils cut of 
it as when in it. He was a friend of education in the widest sense of 
the word Seeing that* many poor boys could not enter the Govern- 
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mont Schools, he maintained for several years a middle class school 
called the Cliorebagan Preparatory School. He also assisted many a 
struggliDg student with money, clothing and books. He was an advo- 
cate of female education, and established a girl's school in his neigh- 
bourhood, whicli i-^ still in existence. He was also a warm friend of 
the widow marriage movement, and earnestly seconded the laudable 
efforts of life friend Pandit Isvar Chandra Bidyasagor. He neither 
spaied money nor trouble to further that movement. He saw the evils 
of drink-craving in native society and founded the Bengal Temperance 
Society. Alth )Ugh that society did not work so successfully as we 
would wish, still it had a great moral influence upon the rising genera- 
tion. In connection with it he conducted creditably for some years a 
monthly periodical called the “Well-Wisher.” He also took charge for a 
short time of the Education Gazette. A man of unbounded benevolence, 
though not possessed of commensurate means, he shewed the kindliness 
of his heart in the active work he undertook during the Famine of 
1866 in feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. 

« « * « ♦ 

Much ns Babu Piyaii Charan was valued for his literary acquiren^nts 
and educational labors, his name will be always cherished in fond recollec- 
tion by his countrymen for his sterling moral worth. He was absolutely 
guileless— we may say that he carried his heart on his sleeve. Modest 
and unobtrusive, honest and thoroughly conscientious, charitable but 
without ostenlation, he was one of the best fruits of English education, 
and those who are in the habit of denouncing the so-called godless 
system uf State education will do well to study the moral of the life 
of this excellent Bengali. In the family circle, in the educational circle, 
as well as in the wider circle of society he has left a void which cannot 
be easily filled up*.*' He was married to the fourth daughter of Siv 
Narayan Bose, the grandson of Manick Kaui Bose of Hatkhola. He 
had the greatest respect for his mother till his death. Piyari Charan 
who was sMled by the Hindu Patriot “ The Prince of Indian teachers*' 
and “ The Arnold of Hie East” died -on the 30th September, 1875 at 


* The Hindu Patriot,' 4tb Octoker, \S7d. 
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122-30 A. M, having fiufTered from a long and severe attack of diabetes. 
The Presidency College, the Hindu School, and the Hare School were 
at once closed by order of Mr. Tawncy, the then Officiating Principal ^ 
of the Presidency College, no sooner the sad intelligence of the death 
of Piyari Charan reached him as a marked token of respect to the 
memory cf the lamented deceased. The students under the presidency 
of Mr. Tawuey started a subscription to commemorate his career as 
an educationist. The feeling among them was one of common sorrow 
for a common calamity as if each and every one of them had lost a 
personal friend, and this feeling is largely shared by the outside native 
public.*' Piryari Charan left behind him five sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son Babu Jogendra Nath Sirkar went to England to complete 
his studies and has come out a Barrister at-l aw, and is now practising at 
Kaipur. The second B.ibu Nagendra Nath Sirkar is a B. A., and has 
lately been appointed a Deputy Magistrate at Manbiium. 

Karn Chandra Sirkar, the fourth son of Bliairav Chandra, was born 
in the year 1827 A. D., and died in the year 1856 A. D., at the early 
age of 29, leaving two sons Babus Surendra Nath and Narendra Nath, 
both of whom are M. A. and B. L. Babu Surendra Nath is one of the 
successful pleaders of the Calcutta Small Cause Court. 

After the death of Parvati Charan, his two sons Babus Gopal 
Chandra and Bhuban Mohan, whom we have mentioned before, found a 
loving guardian in their much respected uncle Babu Piyari Charan Sirkar 
who loved them as his sons. Piyaxi Charan took his nephews to Baraseb, 
and brought them up under his immediate care and tuition. 

Babu Gopal Chandra was born at Dacca on the 26th Alay, 1836 A. D. 
Having finished his education in the Presidency College, he passed the 
Pleadership Examination, and set up as a pleader at Bhagalpur. By 
his superior abilities and honesty of character, lie soon com nenced an 
ejEteusive practice and gained the respect and esteem of the people. 
He is now an ornament of the Bhagalpur Bar, and he has distinguished 
himself as the fifst pleader in criminal cases. The officials entertain a 
high regard for him both on account of his moral principles and his capa- 
cit>jr-for business. He is an Honorary Magistrate and a member of 
almost evciy committee of the station. 
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Babu Bhuban Mohan Sirkar was born in Calcutta on the 4t4i Jaiiuaiy, 
1838 A. D. He was brought up under the immediate care and superin- 
tendence of his uncle Babu Pijari Oharan, and having received a good 
education in the Presidency College he entered the Medical College in 
1856, and successfully passed the first University Examination of Licen- 
tiates in medicine. By his singular habits of temperance, and urbanity 
of manners*and careful attendance on his patients, he soon gained the 
confidence of the people and is now one of the best medical practitioners 
in Calcutta. He has always taken an active part in almost all public 
movementGf, and has seemed to feel a pleasure in making himself useful 
in the redress and mitigation of wrongs. Since the death of Babu 
Piyari Charan Sirkar, Babu Bhuban Mohan Sirkar has become the 
Secretary of the Bengal Temperance Society. He has got a Female 
School at his house in Chorebagan of which he is the Secretary. He 
is a Municipal Commissioner and a member of the native committee 
of the District Charitable Society. On the occat^ion of the assump- 
tion of the title “Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, he received from Government a certificate of honor at the 
Darbar held at Calcutta on the 1st January, 1877. , 

Babu Bhuban Mohan Sirkar is a man of good moral principles, of a 
kind and charitable disposition and always ready to help the poor both 
with purse and medical advice. Through the infiuence of his gentTe and 
polished manners he has succeeded in securing a large circle of friends 
by whom he is held in great and deserved esteem. 


XXIL— RADHA KRISHNA HITTER'S FAMILY, DARJIPARA. 

Radha Kuisuxa Mittek, a Kulin Kayastha, was the son of Kali 
Prasad Mitter and great grandson of Monahar Mitter. He was married 
to the eldest daughter of the well-known millionaire Ram Dulal Dey of 
Calcutta. He was a bigoted Hindu, and left proofs of his religious zeal 
in the temples he dedicated to Siva at Benares. H,e hall five sons Jaya 
Krishna, Raj Krishna, Gopal Krishna^ ,Ti van Krishna and Sri Krishna, 
of whom the second acquired much wealth by becoming an Agent and 
Banian to all the respectable American merchants, of his time, l^j 
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Krishna Mitter had a good knowledge of mercantile business, and was 
always forward to learn anything that appeared to him new and difficult. 
He left an intelligent son named Babu Amar Krishna Mitter. 

Jivan Krishna Mitter, the fourth son of Radlm Krishna Mitter, left 
two sons named Babas Kumar Krishna Mitter and Kninad Krishna 
Mitter. The other three sons of Radha Krishna M liter had no issue. 

The estates of the family including landed property*iii Calcutta, 
and a Zamindari in the 24 Pargannas are now under the managers of 
the Family Trust Fund. 

Babu Kumar Krishna Mitter is the present head of the family and 
takes a great interest in the management of the estates. He is a 
young man of good character and is of a charitable disposition. He and 
other members of this respectable family strictly follow the tenets of 
Hinduism. 


XXIIL^EAJENDRA NATH HITTER’S FAMILY, 
CALCUTTA. 

The residence of this family was formerly at Harinavi, a well 
knpwn village to the south of Calcutta, where a part of the original 
bed of the river Ganga is still called by the name of Milter’s 
Qanga. 

iDataram Mitter, the twenty-second in descent from the original 
stock, first came to Calcutta, and laid the foundation of the splendid 
malison in Thonthonia, Calcutta ; which was aftcrwaids completed by hia 
illustrious son Chandra Sikhar Mitter and which having within the 
last forty years passed out of the possession of the family lias changed 
several hands and is now the residence of Babu Durga Cliaran 
Law. 

Dataram Mitter gained a good position among the Kajastha families 
of Calcutta and was much esteemed for his piety and devotion. He 
died about the year 1810, and his virtuous wife followed liim as Sail, 
He left three soup Madan Mohan, Chandra Sikhar, and Bhula 
Nath. 

Madan Mohan was one of the few who in those days were recog- 
nised as learned in the Fnglish and Sanskrit languages. He was a 
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friend of tbe late Raja Ram Molian Roy, with whom he wa4 engaged 
in making translations of certain vernacular works into Englisli. 
He was for sometime Dewan of the Barisul Collectorate, but his useful 
career was cut short by his untimely death at the very early age of 
about twenty- two. He left no issue. 

Chandra Sikhar was the distinguished member of the family. The 
fame which his father had acquired was eclipsed by the glory which 
Chandra Sikhar's munificenoe and charity obtained for him. 

Chandra Sikhar was Dewan of the Marine Board, and as such did 
excellent service to the Government during the Burmese wai's. He 
was much respected by the higher officers of Government and was 
known to the native community as a pious Hindu of the best type. 
His house for a series of years the scene of many ceremonies and pujaa^ 
which Were all conducted on a grand scale, and in his large courtyard 
was performed on every festive occasiou the of that renowned 

Adhtkarif Paramananda. 

Chandra Sikhar married the daughter of Durgaram Kar, the great 
and wealthy Zimindar of Raj pur, and he was also otherwise connected 
with most of the principal Kayastha families of Calcutta. But he djd 
not care to make a fortune for his family, for his whole income large 
as it was, was devoted to religious and charitable purposes. The conse- 
quence was that his expenditure soon began to exceed his income, liia 
Zamindari passed out of his hands, and his affairs became embarrassed. 
Add to this, his younger brother Bhola Nath, who had hitherto been so 
attached to him that people used to liken his loyalty to his brother to 
that of Lakhan towards Rairiy became disaffected and began to exhibit 
bitter feelings towards him. All these untoward circumstances so 
broke the heart of the g<)od Cnandra Sikhar that he shortly afterwards 
departed this life at the age of forty-two about September 1832. 

His youngest brother Bhola Nath, who survived him, led a miserable 
life for sometime, but continued to keep up with the family of Chandra 
Sikhar a deadly feud which did not end until about fi^rty years ago they 
were separated by the sale of the fanu)^' dwelling-house, Bhola Nath 
left three sons, who are now all dead. 

Chandra Sikhar l»^ft five sons, viz., Isvar Cljandra, Navin Chandra, 
34 
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Gopal Clfandra, Kala Chaud, and Goknl Chandra. The fourth Kala 
Chaiid died at the early age of about twelve or thirteen. The second 
Navin Gliandra was an well-educated man, who was emploj^ed first 
in the General Treasury, and afterwards as Head Accountant in the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court. He was much respected by the Judges 
of the Court for his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and liia 
gentlemanly manners. He died at the ago of 35 about the year 1851 
leaving no male-issue. The youngest Dabu Gokul Cliandra is an intel- 
ligent man, but he has not been well for sometime past. He lives at 
Darmahata, Calcutta, and has two sons, Babus Jotendra Nath and 
Monendra Nath, of whom the former is a promising youth. Babu Gopal 
Chandra, the third son of Chandra Sikhar, became a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and is now about 60 years of age. He was educated in the 
Hare Scliool and afterwards in the Bishop’s College at Shibpur. The 
Itevd. G. C. Mitter is a learned man and a truly humble and a pious 
Christian. He is well versed in Bengali, Sanskrit, English, Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew. He lives at Taliganj, south of Kalighat, where he is 
engaged in teaching gratuitou.sly many boys who come to him for 
instruction. He is, iu fact, a great favourite among all classes living 
about the locality. 

Isvar Chandra, the eldest son of Chandra Sikhar, having been 
brought up in affluence, felt much the loss of all the glory wiiich the 
family had in his youth enjoyed, but he bore his misfortunes with an 
uncommon fortitude. He did not give himself up to despondency, but 
preferred to wait with patience for the dawn of better days. Himself 
a good and pious Hindu of the true t^^yie, he was impressed with the 
belief that the virtues of his father and grandfather would not go in 
vain, but that the family, if kcj)t up in the j)ath of righteousness and 
virtue was sure to rise again from the depth to which it had fallen. 
His chief aim therefore was to give a careful education to his five sons, 
and having hinistdf been brought up in the Hindu College, he laboured 
hard to train tlieai under Lis personal suy^ervision. He died in 
April 1874, at the age of 67, but before his death he had the satisfac- 
tion of finding as the fi uit of hit. labours, that all his sons had comple- 
ted their education in tJic Presidency College, and had, with the cxcep- 
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tion of the youngest, been provided for in tlie world. His •five sons 
are Babus Rajendra Nath, Mahendra Nath, Upendra Nath, Surendra 
Nath, and Jagendra Nath. 

Babu Rajendra Nath Mitter, after receiving his preliminary edu- 
cation in Bengali in a Patshala, entered the Hare School while about 
eight or nine years of age. He was theuee transferred to the Presi- 
dency (then lliiidii) College about the year 1848. Having in thisCollege 
obtained successively two junior and five senior scholarships, he, at the 
annual examination of 1854-55, which was the final year of his acade- 
mic career, stood at the head of all the colleges in Bengal. He also 
distinguished himself in the Law Department of the College, in which 
he obtained a prize and a certificate of honor, as well as the final 
diploma, entitling him to plead in the Saddar (now High) Court or to 
act as a MunsilT. He was enrolled as a pleader in the Saddar Court in 
18G1. He preferred, however, to continue in the Bengal Office, where 
he was admitted in September, 1855, by Sir William Grey, then Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, on the strong recommendation of 
the College authorities. Having in this office passed through all the 
grades, including those of Head x\ssistant and Registrar, he was in Jiijy 
1877, appointed Assistant Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
which office he still holds with great credit. Ho is also an elected 
Commissioner of the Town of Calcutta, for W^ard No. 4 ; Honorary 
Secretary to Bethuiie Society ; and a Member of the Council of tho 
Bengal Social Science Association. He is now about 47 years of age, 
and his eldest son Babu Khageudra Nath Mitter has been recently 
appointed Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Dacca. 

Isvar Chandra Mitter’s second son, Babu Maheinlra Nath, after re- 
ceiving his education in the Hare School, and in the Presidency College, 
commenced life in the service of tJiat distinguished Barrister, Mr. A. T.T. 
Peterson. He then served in the E. B. Railway for a few years and 
afterwards entered into speculation as a general contractor and trader, 
but though intelligent and hard-working, hisefibrts in this Sirection wera 
not successful, so that he was obliged to^close his business. Ho is now 
employed in the East India P^ailway Company’s Office, where his intelli- 
gence and business-habits have endeared him to^all the high officials of 
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the Company. He is 43 years old, and hie eldest son, Babu Oyanendra 
ITatb is a promising youth. 

Isvar Chandra Mitter's third son is Babu Upendra Nath Mitter, m. a., 
and B. L., now 37 years of age. Since leaving College in 1863, he was 
employed as Law Lecturer of the Dacca College, and subsequently also 
as Government Pleader, Dacca. He has lately taken leave from his 
appointments iii Dacca, and has joined the Bar of the High Court. He 
has three sons. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter's fourth son is Babu Surendra Nath Hitter, 
now 30 years of age. He is employed as Senior Assistant in the Bengal 
Seoretariatv He has an infant son. 

Isvar Chandra Hitter’s fifth son is Babu Jagendra Nath Hitter, b.l., 
now 26 years of age. After serving as a pleader in the Judge's Court 
at Dacca for three years, he has lately been appointed an Additional 
Munsiff at Jalpaigori. He has also an infant son. 


XXTV.—RASIK LAL GHOSE'S FAMILY, DARMAHATA. 

The history of this Kayastha Family can be traced from Kali 
Charan Ghose, who was a Dewan to the French Government. Kail 
Oharan left a son, Ram Dulal, who first came from Chaudernagore, and 
settled at Calcutta, when the English were merely carrying on mercan- 
tile business in this country. Ram Dulal made a fortune by becoming 
the Calcutta Agent to the Portugese merchants. His garden at 
Belgatchia was sold to Dwarka Nath Tagore, who made considerable 
improvements in it, and named it ‘‘ The Belgatchia Villa," well-known 
both in European and Native Society, as the scene of many a night of 
festive revelry and mirth in Dwarka Nath's days, and still more cele- 
brated as the suburban place of reception given to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales during his visit to India by the Native aristocracy 
and gentry of' Calcutta. This beautiful property has now passed into 
the possession of the Rajas of Paikpara. Ram Dulal Ghose died at an 
advanced age of 108 years, leaving one son named Bam Dhone Ghose 
whp WAS also an Agent to several European merchants of this country* 
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Bam Dhone was the first among the nativ’es of Bengal who established 
Indigo Factories in the District of BehaK Having suffered a great 
loss in his Indigo business and as security for his brother-in-law ; he 
had to dispose of his whole property. He left three sons Babas Rasik 
Lai, Dwarka Nath and Bhuban Mohan, of whom the first and second 
rose to eminence by their own ability, energy and probity. 

The eldest Babu Rasik Lai was born in November 1814. He was 
brought up in Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s School and received a certificate 
of proficiency in English fi om Mr. David Hare the great philanthropist 
and staunch advocate of English Education for the Natives. He first 
began his service as a teacher to the Sing family of Birbh^m and was 
afterwards admitted as a clerk in the Revenue Department of the then 
Accountant Qeneral’s Office (India). Here he served so creditably 
that he from time to time attracted the notice of his superiors such 
as Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. Grant, Messrs. Hobhouse, R. P. Harrison, 
E. F. Harrison, W. Maples, and others. These high officers having 
appreciated his sound education and exceptional capacity for business, 
he gradually rose to be the Chief Assistant to the Accountant General 
and was eventually made a Gazetted officer. He was held in the 
highest esteem by all the European 'officers with whom he came into 
contact in the course of business. Rasik L il was a rigid Hindu and a 
truly pious man. His regard for his mother was one of the principal 
traits of his character and at several times he cheerfully contributed 
the expenses of her pilgrimago to various holy places in India which 
she desired to visit. He used to hold with great eclai all sorts of 
Pujae and on each occasion to treat Brahmans, Pandits, friends and 
relations with great care and respect. His love and kindness for the 
poor were great. He died when 52 years old, leaving eight sons, of 
whom the eldest Babu Gopal Lai Ghose is the Superintendent of the 
Printing Departuient of U. 11. the Maharaja of Kuch Behar. 

Babu Dwarka Nath Ghose was also an educated geutleman. He 
like his eldest brother Rasik Lai Ghose, rose to a respectable post in the 
Military Accountant’s Office. Both Babus Rasik Lai and Dwaaka Nath 
predeceased their old mother Srimati Haramani Daei for whom thuy had 
the greatest respect* Srimati Haramani Dasi went to Jagannath 
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fourteen times, Hardwar three times, Brindaban eight times and so on 
to many other sacred jdaces but ultimately settled herself at Benares, 
^here she died at the advanced age of 85 years in October, 1880. She 
led a life of piety, and left behind her not only her youngest son Babu 
Bhnban Mohan Ghose but also two daughters, twelve grandsons, four 
grand-daughters, twenty-one grand-children and one great-grandson. 

Babu Bliubari Mohan, tlie third son of Ram Dhone, has three sons, 
of whom the second Babu Debendra Nath was adopted by his second 
brother Dwarka Nath during his life time. 

XXV.— THE SANDEL FAMIF^Y OF NATUN BAZAR, UPPER 
CHITPORE ROAD. 

Siv Ram Sannal or Sandel, by caste a Brahman, first came to 
Calcutta as an ordinary gentleman from Korackdi, a village in the Dis- 
trict of Jessore, but he became very rich by engaging in speculations 
jointly with some members of the Datta Family of Hatkliola. He had 
established twenty -four Indigo Factories in ditierent parts of Bengal, and 
bad pecuniary transactions with Messrs. Colvin Cowio mid Co. By 
bis remarkable industry, zeal, and activity in business, he amassed a for- 
tune of about Rupees sixty lalchSy besides investing in Zamindarios in 
the Districts of Jessore and Nuddea, which he loft to his sons, Madhii 
Sudan* Sandel and Kali Dus Sandel. These two brothers lost a greater 
portion of their paternal estates in litigation. 

Madhu Sudan, the elder son of Siv Chandra, remained at Calcutta, 
and erected a magnificent building on the Upper Cliitpore Road, which 
was at that time known as The Indian Palace.” This house has recently 
undergone a thorough repair with much improvements at the expense 
of the late Babu Asutosli Mullick, who had bought it to live in. 
Madhu Sudan had two sons Babas Ananda Chandra alias Nim Chaud 
and Jagendra Chandra, of whom the former is alive. 

Kali Das Sandel, the younger son of Siv Chandra, resided at 
Bhowanipur afte/ receiving a half share of his father’s property. 

The Sandels were at one time famous for their charity, but it is a 
pity that they have left no permanent mark of their benevolence. 
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XXVI THE SHOM FAMILY OF BAGBAZA*R. 

Ram Charan* Shom, ROn of Kripa Bam Shorn, a descendant of 
Balabhadhar Shorn, had his large dwelling house in Bosepara, Bagbazar, 
which is now bounded on the north by Nebubagan or Shambazar Street, 
south by Prasanna Ohattei'ji’s house, west by Bosepara Lane and east 
by Krishna^ Neogie’s land. Ho was generally known as Oharan Shorn 
and was well-known for his piety and love of Brahmans, He died 
leaving four sons, Siv Chandra Shorn, Krishna Chandra Shorn, Bhagovan 
Chandra Shorn, and Jr. gat Chandra Shota, and one daughter Srimati 
Hiira Sundari Dasi, who was married to Rasik L il Ghose, }K)angest son 
of tiic famous Dewan Sri Hari Ghose of Kantapukiir, Bagbazar. This 
celebrated lady was the last of the Saties in Calcutta, before that 
memorable Act was passed by Lord William Bentinck for the abolition 
of the rite of Sati on the 4th December, a. n., 1829. 

Siv Chandra, the older son of Ram Charan Shorn, was Dewan to 
the Hon’blo East India Company at Agra, and was placed in charge of 
the Fort as also of the Taj Mahal. Ashe was an energetic, upright, and 
courteous gtiiiiloman, ho gained the approbation of the British officials. 
He married the eldest daughter of the late Guru Prasad Bose of 
Kasaripara, Simla, Calcutta, and left three sons, Ram Lai Shorn, Sham 
Lai Shorn and Madhav Lai Sliora. Sham Lai Shorn was a brflliant 
scholar of the Iliiidii College, and the late Ra ja Digarabar Mitter, c.s.i., 
was his class-mate, lie h id also great friendship with Babus Isan 
Chandra Beiiorji and ihes Chandra Benerji who are now retired 
pensioners of tlic Ediicatioii Department. He was an eminent teacher 
in the llughli College and the European Professors entertained a very 
high opinion of liiin. He gained the love of all the students of his 
time and high esteem of the then respectable residents of IJuglili, but 
unfortunately died while only 34 years of age, leaving behind him two 
sons, of whom the younger, Babu Surendra Nath Shorn, is now alive. 
M .idhav Lai Shorn, the younger brother of Shaiu^ Lai •Shorn, was edu- 
cated at the Hare School, and was a Diploinist of the Medical College. 
He received several gold and silver medals while a student of the 
Medical College, and was appointed a Sub- Assistant Surgeon of the 
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Government Dispensary at Srinaghar, Zilla Garhwal, N. W. Provinces. 
There he most unhappily became insane, and died while young, leaving 
an infant son. 

Krishna Chandra Shorn, the second son of Ram Charan Shorn, was 
Dewan under the Hon’ble East India Company at Cuttack, and was 
in charge of the Fort of that place. He had to deal with the best 
European officers, who were well pleased with him for his good and 
honest character. He married the second daiiHiter of the late Guru 
Prasad Bose of Kasaripara, Simla, Calcutta, and died leaving four sons, 
Raj Krishna Shorn, Nava Kishor Shorn, Kali Kishor Shorn, and Durga 
Kishor Shorn who is now alive. He had also three daughters, of wliom 
the eldest is the wife of Babu Beni Madhav Mitter. a respectable resident 
of Kuinartoli, Calcutta, and a Supervisor in the Office of the Collector of 
Government Customs ; — the second is the widow of Tarak Chandra 
Bose (nephew of the late Loke Nath Bose of Bosepara, Bagbazar, who 
was the Principal Saddar Ainin-al-la of 24-Pargannas), and the third is 
the wife of Babu Kali Krishna Mitter, the eldest brother of the late 
Dr. Navin Chandra Mitter of Baraset, 24-Pargannas. 

Bhagavan Chandra Shorn and %Tagat Chandra Shorn, the two 
remaining sons of Ram Charan Shorn, did not hold any employment 
under Qovornment, and they both died childless. This family is now 
almoift extinct. 

XXVII.— DEWAN SRI HARI GHOSE’S FAMILY, KANTA- 
PUKUR, BAGBAZAR, CALCUTTA. 

This ancient and once influential, but now decayed family, traces 
its lineage back to Makaranda Gliose, one of the Qve Kayasthas, who, 
with the live Brahmans including Bhatta Narayan, were invited by 
Adisur, King of Bengal, to come down from Kanoiij and settle in his 
kingdom. It is from these five Brahmans and flvo Kayasthaa that the 
numerous families of Dhakhin Rahri and Bangaj Brahmans and Kay as- 
thas, now swardiing over Bengal and spreading into the neighbouring 
Provinces, are sprung. 

Makaranda Ghose necessarily joined the Royal Court at Gaur, where 
be settled with his family, and it was in the sixth generation from him, 
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that hia descendants broke up their home at the ancient metropolis of 
Bengal — the elder branch represented by Prabhakar Ghose taking up its 
abode at Akna, and the younger branch represented by Nisapati Ghose 
moving lower down to Bali, both villages in the modern District of 
Hughli. A further migration of the second branch took place in the 
days of Mahadev Ghose alias Mouahar Ghose, who settled down at 
Channanpukur in Barrackpur. 

Monahar Ghose, who was 1 9th in descent from Makaranda Ghose, 
the founder of the Kayastha family of Ghose, was very poor, having 
inherited no property whatever, but he raised himself to prosperity by 
his own exertions. He began service as a petty Qomastha Under Raja 
Toder Mai, the General of the Rajput troops of the Emperor Akbar. 
But as Oomastha he did not thrive. It was when employed && Jifoharer 
to Raja Toder Mai, while engaged under the same Einporor’s orders in 
preparing a rent-roll of Bengal, that daring the first revenue settlement 
of the Province, called the Ausil Turaar Jamma of all the Jaghir and 
Khaha lands, Monahar Ghose amassed a large fortune, and removed to 
the banks of the Subarnarekha, where he had decided on passing the 
remaining years of bis life, but as it afterwards, turned out, vainly. 

During the time the Maharaja Man Sing was engaged in hostilities 

with the Afghans on the banks of the Subarnarekha, Monahar Ghose, 

having lost a large proportion of his wealth, sought shelter at Chitrapur, 

now called Chitpur, in the vicinity of the present city of Calcutta. 

Here he lived in a cottage and out of the slender relics of his former 

wealth, which he had contrived to save and bring away with him, he 

erected a small temple, which he dedicated to “ Sarbha Mangala** and 

“ Chitresvari,” and bestowed on a Mohanta, Narasinha, some lands, the 

proceeds of which were to be devoted to the worship of the idols for 

his future welfare and prosperity. The temple of Chitresvari is known 

among Europeans as the temple of Kali at Chitpur. In the Calcutta 

Review, Volume III, 1845, it is referred to as follows : — 

» 

According to popular and uucontradicted tradition, this was the spot where 
the largest number of human sncriilces was^offered to the Goddess in Bengal 
before the establishment of the British Government. 

But soon after the death of Monahar Ghoso> which happened about 
36 
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A. D. 1687, these human sacrifices, oifercd by Deceits to the same 
Goddess, became so terribly numerous that his son, Earn Santos Ghoso 
alias Santos Ghose, unable to bear the hideous and inhuman sights to 
be constantly witnessed there, left Chitrapur and proceeded to settle at 
Bardwati, This Santos Ghose knew many languages and served suc- 
cessively in the English, French, and Dutch Factories —retiring from 
service at the good ripe ago of 70 years. A rumour, ho'vever, which 
had spread that he had amassed considerable wealth, reached the ears 
of flohim Sing, who came and deprived him of his wealth and ultimately 
of his life. But during the struggle preceding his death, Ram Santos, 
though, tlfbn, a very old man, is said to have killed several men of 
Rohim Sing's troops and to have saved his son Balaram,* who escaped* 
with his mother to a neighbouring place of security. After undergoing 
many vicissitudes and shifting from place to place, Balaram fixed his 
abode at the French settlement of Ohandernagore, where ho rose to 
eminence by the successful pursuit of trade. It is said that Monsieur 
Dupleix, then Governor of Ohandernagore, and afterwards the celebrated 
Governor General of the French Possessions in India, whose fertile and 
capacious mind first conceived the magnificent idea of making India a 
dependency of a European Empire with the help and co-operation of 
an army drawn from the masses of the Indian people, thought so highly 
of iJalaram's mercantile knowledge and experience that both he and his 
successors in Ohandernagore often consulted with Balaram on occasions 
of any mercantile crisis. Nevertheless Balaram lived in a very poor 
style, through which he was enabled to amass a very large fortune. He 
died in 1756, the year of the Blackholo Massacre, at the advanced 
old age of 95 years, leaving four sons. Ram Hari Ghose, Sri Hari 
Ohose, Nara Hari Ghose, and Hiv Hari alias Siv Narayau Ghose, the 
last two of whom predeceased him. His surviving sons, Ram Hari 


* Balaram had a cousin, named Baranasi Ghusc, son of Hadha Kaula Ghose, 
and grandson Qaues Chandra Ghose. Baranasi Ghose was a son -in- law of 
Bantiram Sing of Jortisanko, Calcutta. He was Dewan to Mr. Gladwin, late Collec- 
tor of 21-Pargauiia8. Ue built a large dwelling-house at Jorasanko, Calcutta. He 
conetructed a Bathing iihat for the' public good, and dedicated six temples to the 
near the banks of the river Hughli at Barrackpur. Having been a man 
of sniheient intliieuce in his time he secured the honour of his name having per- 
petttftted in Baranasi Ghost's Street, in the Native part of the city. 
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Ghose and Sri Hari Ghose closed their father^s trading business at Chan- 
dernagore, and came down to settle at Kantapukur^ Bagbazar, in Calcutta^ 
where they erected a magnificent dwelling house, with a garden and a 
large tank taking up some 20 highas of land, and lived in almost a 
princely style. The tank is still in existence, and the ruins of some 
parts of the house are still to be seen, though the site of it, so far as 
can be judged from present appearances, lay within a boundary formed 
by Bosepara Lane on the North, by Kantapukur Lane on the South, by 
the late Gaur Chandra Bose’s Lane on the West, and by the house of 
Gopal Chandra Bose and other houses on the East, 

Ram Hari Ghose, the eldest son of Balaram Ghose, tnarried six 
- times in consequence of the early death of his wives. His fifth wife 
was one of the sisters of the late Baja Gopi Mohan Deb Baliadur, of 
the Savabazar Raj Family, of Calcutta. Having lost this wife also, 
soon after marriage, he took to wife for the sixth and last time a 
daughter of one Benodo Ram Das, of Bar Simla, in the same city. By 
this wife he was blessed with three sons, of whom only one survived 
him, Ananda Mohan Ghose. As a Commissariat Oomastha during the 
first Kabul War, Ananda Mohan Ghose acquired vast wealth, of which 
he spent a large sum in constructing at Benares a Natch Ohar, where 
he used to hold Ndtehes, or dancing-parties almost nightly, but he was 
also very liberal in his gifts and charities, for which his name is* still 
remembered in the sacred city. He married twice, and his second wife, 
Srimati Bhubaiiesvari Dasi, still survives him and is living at Gya, 
where she liolds a small Taluk. This old and respectable lady has a 
good command over the Bengali language, understands accounts well 
and manages her properly very successfully. Her celebration of the 
Arnapurna Puja is conducted with much eclaU No direct heii’ of the 
blood now represents Ananda Mohan Ghose. 

Balaram’s second son, Sri Hari Ghose, who, besides being a good 
Bengali and Persian scholar, had acquired some slight knowledge of 
English, rose to be Dewan of the Monghyr Fort under the Hon'blo 
East India Company. Popular among the civil and military officers of 
ihe District at the lime, he acquired a conaidorablo fortune, which he 
wisely spout in unassuming and almost unlimited charities. 
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The Ulonghjr Fort, a military post of the Moghal Empire, which 
was the scene of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose’s labors, is a thost picturesque 
spot, though the fortifications are now partially in ruins. The country 
is hilly about the Fort and the Fort itself stands on a low struggling 
hillock in parts almost imperceptible from the plains around, except 
where the moat-cuts between both clearly in some places and in other 
places less distinctly through the heaps of debris, with, which it is 
choked. The outworks were formed of lar^e blocks of roughly hewn 
and uneven-sized stone, closely cemented together and in parts where 
the original building has been damaged by artillery or time have been 
patched up«with ordinary brick>work. The Eastern Gate seems to be 
in only a little better state of preservation than the Western Gate, by 
which travellers find their way into the Fort from tho Railway Station. 
An attempt has been made to strengthen the Eastern face of the 
bastion by masonry repairs and to fence the passage along it to prevent 
unwary people or children from falling into the deep moat below, which 
is here pretty distinct, as well as to the west. A magnificent avenue 
of trees, which seem to be coeval with the days of the Moghal Dynasty, 
lines the road, which runs along to the south of the Town. The inter- 
locked branches with occasional openings from a long, shady arch, 
admirably suited for a walk. On the south and the west the works do 
not ^and out in sucjh clear relief. But it is on the Northern side that 
the ruined fort shows to the most advantage. Here, where during the 
rains, the Ganges rises high upwards to the very foot and more of 
the fort, the old bastion with one or two old watch-towers can be clearly 
seen, varied here and there by magnificent Ghats and temples of later 
years, ccustructed by the piety of wealthy Hindus, desireoiis of afford, 
ing to their poorer brethern special facilities for worshipping the Holy 
River. Except a subterranean Qhaty regarding which several legends 
and traditions are current, hardly any building of a period previous to 
the establishment of the British power in Bengal is extant, unless it 
be a collection* of ancient tombs clustering round an ancient mosque, 
near the Eastern Gate, which probably formed part of a Muhammadan 
cemetery in Moghal times. A few tombs to the south and a greater 
number to the north of this gate, but all of a very old date and lying 
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across the other side of the bridge show that the burials were not con- 
fined to the. close vicinity of the Mosque. Amidst the new buildings, 
which have been raised by the European Gentry for their .dwelling 
within the enclosures of the Fort rise several ancient trees towering up 
high and spreading wide over plain or house. Notwithstanding its 
decayed and weird appearance the place possesses many attractions as a 
residence. Jts situation on the banks of the river makes it peculiarly 
healthy ; and, indeed, in former years, when sanetaria had not been 
established on the speers of the Himalayas and a voyage to Europe was 
a question of most serious consideration, it was a place of very general 
resort by gentlemen who sought the benefit of a change ef air. The 
magnificent sweep of the broad flashing Ganges from the north round 
to the west of the Fort with a clear view of the Kharrakpur Hills as a 
dark back-ground forms a charming landscape. Altogether the Fort 
and Town of Monghyr are well worth a visit, especially, as at the dis- 
tance of about three miles from the Fort, there are the hot and cold 
water springs at Sitakundu, to which Europeans flock from curiosity 
and Hindus from devotion. 

After his rotireinent from the post of Dewan at the Monghyr Fort, 
Sri Hari Ghose settled down at Calcutta, where he maintained many of 
bis kinsmen and several destitute people of his own caste at bis resi- 
dence. On account of the shelter he gave to so many houseless people, 
his house was known as a Gohal or crib, these people themselves being 
ironically called Gam* or cow. 

“ Hari Ghose’s QohaV' has long since run into a proverb, which is 
applied commonly to overcrowded houses. Besides paying the marriage 
expences of the daughters of several poor Brahmans and Kayaathas 
and discharging the debts of such as were unable to meet their liabili- 
ties, Dewan Sri Hari Ghose used to feed his dependants with the same 
food, which was eaten by his sons and the other near members of his 
family. As a rigid Hindu be used to celebrate thirteen Hindu festi- 
vals during twelve months of the year with great eclat'. 

Having thus passed the most part of his life, ho underwent much 

* Garu means a cow—a term of contempt applied to those Kayaathoi who 
are dunces. 
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suffering his later years in consequence of having become the security 
of a frieod who most treacherously deprived him of an enormous sum. 
Being thus disgusted with the dealings of a friend and of the worldly 
men who in fact had been the cause of his misfortune he at length made 
up his mind to spend the remaining part of his life in the sacred city 
of Benares, He sold his house which is now in the possession of the 
Gangulies and left large tracts of land belonging to him at Kantapukur 
and Shampukur to the care of a Brahmafi of the name of Nakur 
Chandra Chatterji whose descendants are still in possession of them. 
These tracts of land having remained for a long time quite uninhabited 
they are stiU known as “ Hari Ghoae’s Poro,” i. e., waste land. The 
descendants of Sri Hari Ghose can still claim the lands left to the care 
of the late Nakur Chandra Chatterji but they have not yet taken any 
measures for their recovery, 

Bewan Sri Hari Ghose went to Benares, after the disposal of his 
house and property, accompanied by his eldest son Easi Nath Ghose. 
Here he lived for a short time and met an easy death about the year 
1800. He had four sons, Kasi Nath Ghose, Bisva Nath Ghose, Hara 
Lai Ghose, Rasik Lai Ghose, and two daughters of whom the eldest 
Srimati Bhagavati Dasi was married to Jagannath Bose grandson of 
Nldhu Ram Bose of Bagbazar. Kasi NatJi Ghose, the oldest son of 
Dewan Sri Hari Ghose, died at Benares without male-issue. 

Bisva Nath Ghose, the second son of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose, had 
one son named Bhairav Chandra Ghose, who served Government for 
sometime at Mirzapur. He died when 30 years old leaving an infant 
son, Beni Madhav Ghose who was brought up by his maternal uncle 
Annada Chandra Bose at Chorebagan, Calcutta. Beni Madhav learnt 
English in David Hare’s School, and had some knowledge of the 
Persian language, He first married tho daughter of Tara ChanJ Bose 
of Chasadhobapara, Calcutta, and sometime after the death of bis 
wife he married for the second time the dciiighter of Naha Krishna 
Sirkar whose h(.f[use was at Thouthonia, Calcutta. Beni Madhav was 
in charge of tho Bazar business at Messrs. Pool Blair and Co., and 
earned some wealth whleli he gave away for many good purposes. 
He was a good singer of religious songs such as hymns in honour of 
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Hindu gods and goddesses. He left two sons Chandra ifath and 
Jogeiidra Nath, of whom the latter resides at Chorebagan, Calcutta. 
Jogendra Nath Ghose from his earlier years manifested a spirit of lead- 
ing an independant life, and is the proprietor of the Presidency Press. He 
has a good theoretical and practical knowledge on the Art of Printing. 

Kara Lai Ghoso, the third son of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose, left one 
son Bhola Nath Ghose, who was a VakilsX the Alipur MunsifiTs Court. 
Bhola Nath purchased a liouse at Bhowanipur where his widow now 
resides. He had an intelligent son, Surya Kumar Ghose who was con- 
verted to Christianity while prosecuting his studies in the London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur. Revd. Surya Kumar was an 
advanced English scholar, and w’as ordained to the Ministry under the 
instructions of the learned missionaries of Calcutta. He died of cholerai 
leaving issue, who are now Christians. 

Rasik Lai Ghose, the youngest son of Dewan Sri Hari Ghose, 
married the only daughter of the wealthy Ram Charan Shorn alias 
Charan Shorn of Bagbazar daring the lifetime of his father. He died 
of Hydraphohia at the flower of his age, and his wife Srimati Hart 
Siiiidari Dasi was the last of the Saties in Calcutta, before that memo- 
rable Act was passed by Lord William Ben tin ck for the abolition of the 
rite on the 4tli December, 1829. Rasik Lai Ghose had three sons 
Kedaresvar Ghose (died while an infant) Muktisvar Ghose, Bhubar^esvar 
Ghose alias Kala Chand Ghose and one daughter Srimati Tara Sundari 
Dasi, who died sometime after her marriage with Tarini Charan Sirkar 
of Simla, Calcutta. Muktisvar Ghose and Bhubanesvar Ghose were 
brought up at their maternal uncle’s house. Muktisvar Ghose was 
educated in David Hare’s School. He left Calcutta while 14 years of 
age, and went to Cuttack, Orissa, with Dr. Cumberland who was a 
great friend of his grand-father Dewan Sri Hari Ghose. Dr. Cumberland 
and Mr. A. .f. M. Mills the then Commisr«ioner of Cuttack took great 
interest in him : but the former who was a great philanthropist taught 
him as a private student the whole course of medical science both 
theoretically and practically. Dr. Cumberland paid all the expenses of 
his living till able to secure for him,a post in the Cuttack Dispensary. 
The learned Doctor when leaving Orissa had also presented him with a 
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Bangalom which he had eonstracted at Puri near the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal. Muktisvar Ghose after having served for sometime in the 
Cuttack Dispensary was transferred to the Puri or Jagannath Pilgrim 
Hospital. Here he served most creditably for more than 35 years and 
his experience in the medical science attracted the attention of almost 
all the Civil Surgeons of the place. Several of them voluntarily gave 
him testimonials regarding his high attainments in the medical science 
among whom wo find the names of Dr. E. B. Thring, Dr. Robert Pringle, 
Dr. B. Kendall, Dr. J. J. Durant, Dr. Meredith and others. 

Dr. Pringle stated, 1 cannot recall an instance in which I have 
had to find< fault with him, but many in which he has exerted himself 
to the utmost to advance the cause of humanity in connection with the 
Dispensary. His professional knowledge is far above the requirements 
of a Native Doctor, and this opinion is not one hastily arrived at, but 
the result of almost daily observation for nearly four years.” 

Dr. J. J. Durant said, “ He is an old and excellent servant, and 
possesses a very fair knowledge of the practical parts of the medical 
profession — this he has acquired from the long time he has been in con- 
nectiou with the Hospital.” 

Dr. John Meredith wrote, “ I have great pleasure in expressing 
®®y good opinion of Dr. Muktisvar Ghose. 1 have been in every way 
satisfied with the way he has discharged his duties. He has been for 
a long time in Government service at this station, and is deservedly 
respected by all classes.” 

Dr, Muktisvar Ghose was well-known in Puri or Jagannath as the 
best local medical practitioner, and a groat benefactor to the public. 
He had an extensive practice but he never took the usual medical fees 
whether from rich or poor. He was always found to be happy, and 
cheerful, nay even in difficulties, and used to say to his friends, “ I have 
no wealth to do charity with, I must therefore treat all at par, i, 
without fees. He was therefore loved and esteemed by the successive 
Maharajas of Puri — nay, from the richest down to the very poorest 
person as his sympathy and kind feelings overflowed to men of all 
conditions alike. In several instances he respectfully declined to 
receive valuable presents which rich and influential men offered him 
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as some return for tbe benefits they had derived from his kind and skilful 
treatment. On one occasion a Civil Surgeon insisted on his taking fees 
from the public for the benefit of his children, but he humbly replied, 
1 have promised not to do so. As a father 1 must maintain and edu« 
cate them as long as I live ; but 1 don’t care for their being wealthy 
after my death. 1 have oome alone^ and I will go alone'' 

Notwi^standing that he was getting a small pay from Govern- 
ment, yet he was always in the habit of feeding the poor, helping with 
money such of his countrymen as were quite unable to return to their 
homes from the pilgrimage of Jagannath and keeping in his own resi* 
deuce sick persons who did not like to remain in the Government 
Hospital. By these charitable practices he was so involved in debt 
that sometime before he retired from service he was compelled to sell 
off the Bangalow presented to him by his kind patron Dr. Cumberland. 
This Bangalow brought him in a handsome monthly rent from European 
gentlemen who used to occupy it from time to time on Government 
service. He was a strict Hindu and faithfully observed the precepts 
of his religion. He repaired and improved the old temple of the goddess 
“ Itam Chandi” in Puri, where he used to offer daily pujas. Every iillid- 
night he used to attend the temple for the purpose of worshipping the 
goddess when nobody remained to interrupt his prayers. , 

When he retired from the Government service on pension, he was 
repeatedly pressed by the members of his family to open a Dispensary 
in the District of Bardwan for the purpose of enabling him to better 
their circumstances. To this proposal ho acceded after much demur. 
This dispensary was established in the beginning of 1868 at Kulingram, 
in the house of one of his relatives, the late Golok Chandra Sing, and 
from its very opening he earned such a good reputation that his name 
ie still remembered by many people surrounding the village as that of a 
kind and sympathising Doctor. During the period of about one year 
that he practised in the District of Bardwan he was never in the habit 
of demanding fees from patients and only took such as were willingly 
offered. In consequence of his excessive liberality he could not make 
any provision for his children. He died on the 3rd January 1869, deeply 
regretted by his numerous friends and admirers. 
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lifukttovar Ghose taken a moderate fee from eaob of hU 
patients, he oould have amassed considerable wealth, as he had an exten- 
sive practice in Pori during his long service of about 35 years. 

But such was his iudifiference to money and so devoid was his 
character of ambition that, though repeatedly pressed successively by 
Messrs. Wilkinson, Annand, Money and others, all Magistrate-Collectors 
of Puri, to accept of lucrative appointments in their gift, 'he steadily 
and persistently refused their offers, which he looked upon as mere 
temptations to desert the cause of humanity, to which he had devoted 
himself for so many years. 

The life of such a man as Muktisvar Ghose is full of instruction. 
It seems that, as he had once said, I have come alone and I will go 
alone,*’ he considered any gifts natural or acquired, which he possessed, 
in the light of a trust to him from a Higher Power for the benefit of 
his fellow-men; and he acted on this conviction throughout life. 
Neither the wants of a young and growing family nor the incessant 
calls upon his philanthropic spirit could swerve him from his determi- 
nation not to accept remuneration for the results of labors, which were 
successful in his opinion only in proportion as they were blessed by 
God. This is the highest conception of the sacred obligations of the 
medic/il man, — a conception such as is rarely to be met in the present 
day and still more rarely acted up to with such rigid punctuality 
through every circumstance of life, as in the case of Muktisvar Ghose. 
His disinterested unselfishness in a world of selfish interestedness is the 
highest virtue in his sterling character. If he left no wealth to his 
family, he gave them a grander inheritance in a spotless name, hallowed 
by the countless blessings of the sick whom he had healed and of the 
needy whom he had relieved from want during a life, which was not 
0 ^ long as it was useful to bis fellow-men. 

Muktisvar Ghose knew Sanskrit, and was a famous Chess-player. 
He married the eldest daughter of the well-known Radha Govinda Bose 
Chowdhurl of Benapur, a village situated in the District of Bardwan. 
Ke had five sons, Loke Nath Ghose, Pramatha Nath Ghose, Chandi 
Charan Ghose, Trailokya Nath Ghose, and Puma Chandra Ghose, of 
whom the first and the third are alive. 
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The first Loke Nath traa married to the onlj daughter of the late 
Kali Charan Bose of Bhampukur, Calcutta. His father-in-law 
Gharan was an old and respectable gentleman. The late Baja Prasanna 
Narayan Dev Bahadur of Savabazar and several other distinguished 
persons were his friends. He was the son of the late Fanchanan 
Bose. Panchanan’s cousin Nayan Bose was the Sirkar Major of several 
stations^ aftd had acquired a large fortune by serving the Hon’ble 
Andrew Ramsay, late Commercial Resident at Jangipur and Salt Agent 
at Tamluk. Nayan Bose was a very respectable gentleman. He had 
a large house at Dharmahata, near Hatkhola, which has now passed into 
other hands. ^ 

The third Chandi Charan was married to the only daughter of the 
late Qovinda Charan Sen, a respectable member of the old Sen family*’ 
of Jagaddal, a village situated in the 24-Pargannas. 

The widow of Muktisvar Ghose possesses many good qualities, and 
she like her husband is always kind towards those who are sick or 
helpless. 

Bhubanesvar Ghose, alias Kala Chand Ghose, the youngest son 
of Rasik Lai Ghose, died leaving two sons, of whom the youngest Behari 
Lai Ghose is alive. 

The Genealogical Table of the family from the founder of it in 
Bengal, Makaranda Ghose, is given below : — 
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GENBALOOIOAL TABLE OF THE LATE DEWAN SBI HARI GHOSE’S 
FAMILY, KANTAPUKUB, BAGBAZAR, CALCUTTA. 


let,— Generation— Makaranda Ghose. 

2nd.— Bhava Nath Ghose. 
3rd.— Purusotam Ghose.' 


4th.— Mahadi 


lev Ghose. 

I 

6th.— Gab Ghose. 

6th.— Frabhakar (settled at Akna), Nisapati Ghose (settled at Bali). 

7th. — Usapati Ghose. 

8th.— Projapati Ghose. 


9th.— Bibhakar Ghose. 

I 

10th. — Har Ghose. 

11th. — ^Binajak Ghose, and one brother. 
12th. — Eakustha Ghose. 

! 13th. — M&Udhar Ghose. 

14tb.— Satyaban Ghose, and three brothers. 
16th.— Anonta Bam Ghose, and two brothers. 
16th.— Padma Lochan Ghose. 

17th.— BSma Nanda Ghose, and one brother. 
18th,— Gopal Ghose, and one brother. * 


twm over. 
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XX7III.— TABAK NATH PBAMANIK, JOBASANKA. 

Tarak NatA Pramanik, by profeBsion a braaier, is the son of Guru 
Choran Pramanik, who was famous for his piety and benevolence. 

Guru Charan had a great respect for the Brahimni^ and sympathy 
for the poor. He used to feed a large number of men at his residence and ^ 
iras in the habit of distributing clothesi blankets, and broad-cloths 
according to the different seasons of the ypar to such as were in need. 

A tradition is still current, that on many occasions while going to 
bathe in the River Hughli or returning home, he parted with his 
valuable shawls and broad-cloths to Brahmam or sufferers from cold 
who asked him for such assistance. He was a strict Hindu, and was 
much given to the study of religious subjects. He died at an 
advanced age leaving his son Tarak Nath Pramanik who has inherited 
all the best qualities of his benevolent father. 

Tarak Nath Pramanik is a respectable merchant who carries on 
an extensive trade in metals. Out of his profits he leaves a 
moderate margin for his own comforts and spends a heavy sum towards 
feeding the poor almost every day. On every occasion of a Hindu 
fertival, specially in EJcadaH which falls periodically twice a month, he 
distributes food, alms, cloths, Ac., to the Brahmans and paupers on 
a large scale. He has received a Certificate of Honour to this effect, 
at the Darbar held at Calcutta, on the 1st January, 1877 on account 
of the assumption of the title Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. He has a son named Kali Charan Pramahik, who 
takes a great delight in the distribution of his father's daily charities. 


XXIX.— TULSI RAM GHOSE’S FAMILY, BHAMBAZAB. 

Tulsi Bax Ghose, by caste a Kayastha, was the son of Bam 
Nidhi Ghose. He first settled in Calcutta from Paital, a village adja- 
cent to Howra in the District of Hughli, and acquired an immense 
fortune by serving the Hon’ble E. L Company as a Khazai^hi at Dacca. 
Tnlsi Bam left two sons, Biv Prasad Ghose and Bhavani Praiad Ghose. 

iSiv Prasad had two wives. From the first he had ij^o sons, Kasi 
Prasad Ghose (deceased) and Kali Prasad Ghose, and jj^om the secoud 
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four sons, Loke Nath Qhoae, Kailas Nath Qhose (who diedT laaving 
two sons, Gopal Chandra Ghose and Nanda Lai Ghose), Tarak Nath 
Ghose and Sambhu Nath Ghose (deceased ). 

Bhavani Prasad died leaving an intelligent son Hara Prasad Gfaoaei 
who is alive. 

Tulsi Ram Ghose dedicated two temples one to Siva at BenareSi 
and the other to i^ali at Dacca. Kasi Prasad Ghose, grandson of 
Tulsi Ram Ghose, left two sons, XJma Prasad Ghose and Annada Prasad 
Ghose, who have Zamindaries in the District of 24-Parganna8. Kasi 
Prasad was known in Calcutta as the Indian Poet.’’ He was the author 
of the Shair and other poems, and the proprietor and editor %f a paper, 
entitled The Hindu Intelligencer.” He died in 1876. 

Kali Prasad Ghose, the younger brother of Kasi Prasad, is a true 
Hindu, and is well known for his large expenditure in the performance 
of religious rites. He maintains a few Brahmane of whom some are 
blind and helpless. 

The other members of this family are all independent men of good 
character. 


VI.— CHOTA NAGPUR. 

(Principal FamilieB, ) 

THE CHOTA NAGPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

The Mundas were the first who cleared the janglet or wiidemeai 
of Chota Nagpur, and brought the land under cultivation ; but they 
had at that time no particular Raja of their own. The Mundas 
subsequently divided the whole country into tewnty or twenty-five viil« 
ages and selected some Rajas out of themselves to goveiji each division 
of them separately. This practice, however, gave •birth to such evil 
consequences that the Mundas were compelled to choose the ancestor of 
the present Raj Family as the Baja of the whole territory of Chota 
Nagpur. • 
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Drip ifath Sahi was said to hare been first honoured with a 
Khilat and the title of Raja by the British Government. 

The present Maharaja Pratap Udainath Sahi is the sixty-third 
of his line. 


VII.— DACCA. 

^ (Principal JFamilies, Nobles and Eminent Men) 

L— NAWAB KHAJA ABDTJL GANI, a s. i. 

It is a strange but mournful fact that in Bengal, where nntil 
the establishment of British rule the Muhammadan power was always 
predominant, that power should now be represented in the deservedly 
high influence, the unbounded public spirit and the vast charities of one 
Muhammadan nobleman alone, the Nawab Khoja Abdul Gani, c. s. i. 

Sprung from a family, whose original home lay in the far-famed 
Valley of Kashmir, be traces his direct descent from^ Khaja Abdul 
Hakim, who first migrated to, and settled at, Delhi, where he entered 
the Imperial service. When Nadir Shah for the time overturned the 
throne of Delhi, Abdul Hakim with his family and his movable pro- 
perty came down to Sylbet, where his affairs flonrished so much 
beyond his expectations that he solicited his father, Moulvi Abdul 
Kadir and his brothers, Moulvis Abdulla and Abdul Wahab to join 
him and share in his fortunes. Khaja Abdul Hakim left a consider- 
able extent of landed property in Sylhet, where his tomb is still to 
be seen. After his death, Moulvi Abdulla succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the estate and removed with the whole family from Sylhet to 
Dacca, in search of better prospects. Moulvi Hnfizulla, who became 
the next head of the family, did not restrict the capital at his disposal 
to the trade, from which the whole wealth of the joint family had 
been derived, but, with great intelligence and foresight, laid it out in 
the acquisition of landed property, which in time and by successive 
aocessionB grew into what it now undoubtedly is, the most splendid estate 
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in Eastern Bengal, extending over the Districts of Sj^lhet, Dacca, 
Backerganj, Tippera, and Maimensing. On the death of Moulvi 
Hafizulla who was celebrated for his charities, the management of the 
joint property passed to Ehaja Alimnlla, whose name is almost pro- 
Terbial for charity and wisdom among the people of Eastern Bengal. 
Under his judicious management, the landed estates prospered, their 
resources wbre developed,^ and the ryots were happy and contented.” 
It was his wise and far-seeing mind that concieved and matured the plan 
of that family — compact, which, by constituting the entire property of 
the family into a joint estate, never to be severed, has contributed so 
much to the material development of the resources of the estate and 
to the highly-deserved advancement of the head of the family in 
social and political influence in Bengal. But this is not his only title to 
respect. With a marked freedom from prejudice beyond his age, 
he rightly appreciated the value of a good English education by secur- 
ing every facility in acquiring it for the members of his family. 
Among the European members of the community he made himself 
exceptionally popular by the spirit with which he took to field-sports, 
by the liberality, with which he kept up a stud of elephants and horses, 
and, above all, by the deference to European tastes, which induced him 
to establish the custom, still observed in the family, of bestovyng a 
handsome cup, besides giving a Ball in celebration of the annual 
races at Dacca. High as public expectation had been raised by the 
liberality, public spirit and conciliatory character of Khaja Alimulla, 
it was left far and completely behind by the princely munificence, 
unbounded hospitality and the chivalrous loyalty of his successor, 
Nawab Khaja Abdul Oani. Without any previous training in 
business, the Nawab so soon and so thoroughly mastered the details 
of Zamindari business that, in a short time after he became the head 
of the family, he was almost universally and justly looked upon as a 
pattern fur landholders as regards his relations both to the Govern- 
ment and his numerous tenantry. So great was his deserved influence 
among the Muhammadan community of Dacca that, in 1869, when 
a violent outbreak of fanatical hatred occurred between the Shias 
and Sanies, it was through his mediation and fictive interference that 
37 
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a disturbance which might have led to serious results was effectually 
composed. On this occasion he entertained some 20,000 persons of 
both sects at a feast provided entirely at his own expence. But it was 
during the Mutinies that Nawab Abdul Gani stood revealed in his 
true character. To the threats of the mutinous soldiery, who, when 
Dacca was abandoned to its fate, sought to seduce him from his alle'* 
glance to the British Government ; the Nawab made this invariable 
reply : — “ If you are powerful, I am not afraid of you, for I place my 
reliance on Him, who is more strong and powerful than the whole universe 
put together, and He, I am sure, will not forsake, or abandon me at 
this crisis.” On another occasion when advised to withdraw from Dacca 
to some distant part of his estates, he replied, My presence in the sta- 
tion at this critical movement inspires my countrymen with hope and 
confidence in the British Government, and prevents the evil-doers from 
carrying out their wicked designs. My absence, on the other hand , 
will cause a general panic and precipitate matters, which we are so 
anxious to prevent.” During this perilous time not only did the 
Nawab convert his palace at Dacca into a garrison, which he guarded 
by patrols, kept on duty both by night and day, but as a last proof of 
his faith in the permanency of British rule, he subscribed most largely 
to the public loans opened by Government, and rendered every assist- 
ance in his power to the Executive authorities of the District. His 
contributions towards the extension of education in the Districts of 
Dacca, Maimensing, and Backerganj have been munificent ; his support 
to Charitable Hospitals and Dispensaries in Eastern Bengal is almost 
unstinted ; and his philanthropy is so tender that, though he has estab- 
lished and maintains at his own expence an Alms House at Dacca, 
no application for the relief of real distress — perhaps few fictitious claims 
to help — have ever been made to him in vain. The embankment which 
has been constructed to protect Dacca from the encroachments of the 
Hiver was o{ itself a sufficient proof of a public spirit, almost 
unexampled in later times. But in the Water-works he has set up 
in the same city in commemor^^tion of the Prince of Wales’ recovery 
from a dangerous illness at a cost of nearly two laklis of Rupees, he has 
raised a monument to Lis devoted loyalty, such as will preserve 
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iiououred name in the memory of the latest generations of the people of 
Dacca, who will benefit from the invaluable blessing of pure water. 
The latest instances of his almost inexhaustible liberality are to be 
found in his subscription of Us. 6,000 to the Irish Famine Relief 
Fund and in his almost regal contribution of Rs. 40,000 for the renova- 
tion of the Zobeida Canal at Mecca. It is impossible that a nobleman’s 
whose whole life is made up of an uninterrupted series of rare acts of 
liberality, public spirit and* charity should have followed his beneficent 
course in life without attracting the notice of the Government. In 
1 866, he was appointed, first, a Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and then, an Additional Member of the Viceregai Legislative 
Council in 1867. In 1871, he was created a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, and in 1875, he was invested with 
the title of Nawab. 

During the Prince of Wales’ stay at Calcutta, the Nawab was 
treated with marked distinction by His Royal Highness, who presented 
him with a medal to be worn as a memorial of the Royal visit. Hon. 
ourod in his public character, it is only to be expected that he should be 
esteemed and respected in private life.^ His virtues — especially his chatty 
and hospitality — have endeared him to all classes without distinction of 
race or creed. His Palace rising above the embankments on the city of 
Dacca and his garden-houses within the city may be visited* with 
advantage as specimens of what can be done by exquisite good taste, 
when it is assisted by the considerate application of great wealth. 
The Nawab enjoys the rare blessing of possessing a son, named Nawab 
Ashanulla Khan, who shares in his father’s virtues as well as in hia 
father’s honours ; and their joint example is such as is deserving of 
imitation by all, who desire to be honoured by the Government, and to 
be held in grateful veneration by their fellow-men. The following is 
a list of Nawab Khaja Abdul Gani’s charitable acta : — 


Water Supply Works, Dacca, 
Embankment, ditto, 

Famine Relief 1873-74, 
Orissa Famine, 


... , Es. 1,50,000 

*... 30,000 

... II 25,000 

I, 10,000 


• Carried over Rs, 2,16 000 
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Cyclone Relief Funds, 1864 and 1867> 
Female Ward, Mitford Hospital, 
Calcutta Medical College Lodge, 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, 

Relief Fund, Franco-German War, 
Persian Famine Fund, 

Lancashire Famine Fund, 

‘^Captain*’ Relief Fund, 

Zulfa Famine Fund, 

Irish Famine Relief Fund, 

Zobeida Canal, Mecca. 


BrMight forward Rs, 

2,15,000 

..k 



8,000 

..k 

• •• 

»» 

20,000 



11 

12,000 

i.. 

• • • 


10,000 



»* 

6,000 

... 


•> 

.3,000 



»»e 

3,000 

... 


(1 

1,000 


... 

» 

500 




6,000 

... 

... 

II 

40,000 



Total Rb. 3,25,500 


Nawab Khaja Abdul Gani, c.s.i,, received the hereditary title of 
**Nawab” at the Delhi Darbar on the Ist January, 1877, when his 
eldest son, Nawab Ashanulla Khan was also invested with the title of 
** Nawab” as a personal distinction. The younger Nawab is a leading 
member of almost all the public societies at Dacca, and is known 
to the country at large as a great reformer. He received the thanks 
of ^Government for services rendered during the Mutiny of 1857, and 
the great Cyclone of 4th October, 1864. The Nawab is a capital rider 
and a successful and keen sportsman. 


IL— RAJA KALI NARAYAN RAI CHOWDHURI BAHADUR. 

The late Raja Kali Narayan Rai Ghowdhuri Bahadur, son of 
the late Golok Narayan Rai Chowdhuri of Bhowal, Jaidebpur, Dacca, 
was an intelligent, public-spirited and liberal Zamindar. 

He founded several charitable institutions in the District of 
Dacca, of which the most note-worthy is the Charitable Dispensary at 
Jaidebpur. He received the title of Raja” from Government in recog- 
nition of his liberality towards his own countrymen. 

Raja Kali Narayan has left an educated son, named Kumar Rajendra 
Narayan Rai Chowdhuri Bahadur. 
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{Other Families}, 

THE SEN FAMILY OP KAMARPUR. 

The history of this old and well-known Baidya family of East 
Bengal may be traced from Nilambar Bon, the eldest son of Hari 
Narayan Sen. 

Nilambar was the most celebrated Kahiraj of his time who first 
resided at Kumartoli, Calcutta, not with a view to carry on his prac- 
tise, but simply to pass the remaining part of his life in devotion near 
the banks of the holy river. His exemplary merits as the most learned 
and the most distinguished Kahiraj or Native physiciai^ were not at 
first known to the residents of Calcutta, but they were afterwards 
disclosed when he for the cause of humanity began to cure from time 
to time such patients as used to be brought to the moribund house at 
Kumartoli, which belonged to the late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev 
Bahadur, k. c.s. i. Hence, Nilambar' s name became highly popular 
and his house at Kumartoli was daily resorted to by a considerable 
number of both rich and poor people of Calcutta and its vicinity. He 
was at last known in Bengal as next to Dhanantari the Indian 
Esculapius. Sometime before his demise, he introduced his eldest ^on, 
Babu Gauga Prasad Sen, to several wealthy and respectable persons of 
the town of Calcutta, with a view to securing their patronage ipr his 
son after his own death. 

Although Babu Ganga Prasad Sen was not at first a brilliant 
scholar of Hindu Medicine, yet the name and credit of his father soon 
enabled him to carry on an extensive practise in Calcutta. He has 
now attained the highest reputation in the circle of Native Kabirajes 
by successful treatment of an unlimited number of hopeless, cases in 
the course of his practice during the last thirty years. It is a fact, 
that he never seeks for patients but patients always seek for him. He 
has earned some lakhs of rupees ; but his liberality is at the same time 
unbounded. He distributes free of charge all sorts of vaedicines to a 
large number of poor who daily gather around him for medical aid. 
He also maintains at Calcutta several men of his native place for the 
purpose of imparting to them a good education in Hindu Medical 
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Science, r He meets also the expenditure of a fev7 of his countrymen 
who live in his house to prosecute their English studies in the Colleges 
and Schools of Calcutta. Babu Ganga Prasad Sen and his colleague 
the late distinguished Kahiraj Rama Nath Sen of Calcutta, received 
Certificates of Honour from Government for their high proficiency in 
Hindu Medicine at the Darbar, held at Calcutta, on the 1st January 
1877, on account of the assumption of the title ** Empress of India’' by 
Her Moat Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Babus Durga Prasad Sen and Annada Prasad Sen, the younger 
brothers of Babu Ganga Prasad, are most excellent Sanskrit scholars 
as also most* experienced Kahiraj as. Both of them have thoroughly 
studied the Ahurheda and other Sanskrit works treating on ancient 
Hindu Medical Science. Babu Durga Prasad in consequence of his ill- 
health remains with his eldest brother Babu Ganga Prasad Sen, but 
the youngest Babu Annada Prasad carries on his practise separately 
at Hoghalkuria, Calcutta. Babu Durga Prasad Sen devotes much 
of his time to Pujaa, He is extremely courteous, and leads almost the 
life of a hermit. 

Ram Lochan Sen, the youngest son of Hari Narayan Sen, was 
noC however much inferior in merits to his eldest brother the renowned 
Nilambar Sen. Ram Lochan’s son the late Ram Kumar Sen, who 
used to practise separately at Kumartoli, Calcutta, was an extremely 
good Persian, Sanskrit, and Bengali scholar. His knowledge of 
Ahurbeda or Hindu Medicine was vast, but he had not the good 
fortune of acquiring much wealth in consequence of a constitutional 
disease which put a bar to all his brighter prospects. Ram Kumar’s 
liberality towards the poor patients was also great. He was very 
polite in his manners and lived in terms of general friendliness with 
all classes of people. His conversation was always witty and humor- 
ous. He was also a good Sanskrit poet. He became in later days a 
great friend with the late Dr. Mukbisvar Ghose who was his neighbour 
In Calcutta. The friendship of these two eminent persons who were 
famous for their charitable disposition and philanthropy did not how- 
ever last long, as both of them died one after the other during the 
course of a year and half. 
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Ram Kumar Seu bas lefb aa educated sou, Babu Kali f rasanna, 
wliu carries on his father’s practise at Kambuletola, Calcutta. Babu 
Kali Prasanna Sen, though a young man of about 26 years of age, haa 
a very good knowledge of Sanskrit, and knows English. He has trans- 
lated into Bengali several works on Hindu Medicine from the original 
Sanskrit works, such as, Chakra Datta,” &c. He is also no less a good . 
practitioner^ He, like his uncles Babus Ganga Prasad Sen, Durga 
Prasad Seu, and Aunada Prasad Sen, has already marvellously cured 
many hopeless cases in several families of Calcutta. He imparts daily 
Sanskrit education ou Ahurbedaj to a certain number of students at 
his residence, and is often consulted by the best physicians of the day. 

The Sens have a small Taluk in the District of Dacca, and landed 
property in Calcutta where they generally live. 


VIIL— DINAJPUR. 

(Principal Families ) , 

THE DINAJPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

The llajbari of Dinajpur is of an immense size being built of an 
intermixture of European, Moorish, and Hindu styles, thougli it is 
now in a somewhat decayed state. 

Sukdev Ghosc, son of Hari Ram Ghose, a Kayastha, was the founder 
of the Dinajpur Raj Family, He first obtained the titles of Ohaudhuri 
and Talukdar, and then that of Raja from the Muhammadan Gover- 
nors, and had great influence over the people. He also received a 
finnan from Muhammad Shah Suja, the Viceroy of Bengal in 1063, b. a. 
'J’ho tank “ Suksdgar” was excavated by him in a. d. 1677. Raja 
Sukdev Ghose had three sons, Ramdev, Jaydev, and Pran Nath, of 
whom the eldest Ramdev died during his lifetime, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Lis second son Jaydev. Raja Jaydev jvas succeeded by his 
brother Prun Nath in a. d. 1682. • 

Raja Pran Nath lived in a luxurious style and enhanced his 
family possesaioub by occupying several petty zamindaries by force. 
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He obtained tbe title of Riga” and a firman from Emperor Feroke 
Sliere. He ruled over his estates for a period of about 38 years. He 
caused a tank to be dug and called Pransagar after his name. Raja 
Fran Nath died in March 1723, a. d., and was succeeded by his adopted 
SOD, Ram Nath, who was treated with great respect by the Mahammadan 
rulers who conferred on him the title of Maharaja Bahadur.” 

Maharaja Ram Nath Bahadur made extensive endowments in land, 
&c., to Brahmans and to the members of his own family, built a nice 
temple of Siva at Benares and finished the handsome temple at 
Kantnagar which was left incomplete by his predecessor. His name 
has been cotiimemorated by a large tank, called ^ Ramsagar” celebrated 
for its wholesome water. A Sannad was granted to him by Sarfaraj 
Khan on behalf of the Emperor Muhammad Jehan Shah Badsha 
Qazi. An idea of his territorial possession may be obtained from the 
Sannad which gave him jurisdiction over 109 Mehals, comprising 67 
Far^annas and 42 HCismats, for which he was to pay Rs. 6,06,422-10 16 
gandas. He also obtained the possession of Akbarnagar ( Rajmahal ) 
including 21 Pargonnas and 4 Xismats. He built a beautiful temple 
at Gopalganja now in ruins. He bad four wives by whom he had 
five sons, but after his death in A. n. 17G3, the eldest Baidya Nath 
succeeded to his entire estate. Maharaja Baidya Nath like his father 
made' several endowments to Brahmans, and purchased a good name 
among them. He died in a. d. 1780, and was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Radha Nath Rai.* 

During the time of this Maharaja, the property was so mis- 
managed that almost all the estates were sold except the Parganna 
Bijayanagar. Maharaja Radha Nath Rai was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Govinda Nath who made additions to the remnant of his ancestral 
property. Maharaja Govinda Nath built a temple at Brindaban with 
a Kunja, which he dedicated to the Hindu god Radha Syam Rai, 
Maharaja Govinda Nath was succeeded in 1841 by his son, Tarak Nath. 

. Maharaja Tarak Nath Rai Bahadur constructed several roads 

♦ Badhn Nath Rai was generally called, Maharaja, but he only received the 
title of Baja Bahadur from the British Government at the time of W. Hastings, 
the then Governor General. 
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in the District of Dinajpur^ and established tlie charitable hospitals at 
Dinajpur and Raiganj. He died in 1865 without issue^ leaving the 
Zamindari to his wife Syam Mohini, who, for several acts of liberality 
during the famine of 1873^74, has received the title of Maharani*’ on 
the 28th July 1875. 

Maharani Syam Mohini has established an English School, a 
Vernacular SMiool, and a Gymnastic School, at Kaliaganj and Dinajpur. 
She is indeed a public-spirited Hindu lady who has been always found 
to be kind to her tenantry. 

Maharani Syam Mohini is now forty-two years of age, and has 
adopted Kumar Girija Nath Bai, a minor. 


( Other families ) . 

THE BAI CHOWDHUBI FAMILY OF MOHADEVPUB. 

Nayan Chandra Bai Chowdhuri, the founder of this family 
received from the Emperor Johanghir as a presents large Zamindari 
(known as Jehanghirpur after the name of that Emperor) in the District 
of Dinajpur for his vast learning in the J?ersian and Arabic languages. • 

Among the descendants of Nayan Chandra, Biresvar Bai Chowdhuri 
was conspicuous for adding to the Zamindari of J ehanghirpur ; cons- 
tructing several Hindu temples, and excavating tanks, &c., for the 
public good. On the death of Biresvar, the estate was divided amongst 
his four sons, and his cousin Lakhi Kanta Bai Chowdhuri. The latter 
was succeeded by his son, Braja Nath Bai Chowdhuri, who, during his 
lifetime, had equally divided his estate amongst his two sons, Durga 
Nath Bai Chowdhuri and Govinda Nath Bai Chowdhuri. 

Govinda Nath was an influontial, kind and educated Zamindar. 
He was succeeded by his son, Syama Nath Bai Chowdhuri, who had 
established a School and a Dispensary at Mahadevpur, and regularly 
paid monthly subscriptions for their support. He had besides contri- 
buted a handsome sum for the purpose of establishing a printing press 
at Dinajpur. He also paid some annual* subscriptions to certain reli- 
gious institutions in the District of Dinajpur^ and took great interest 
in their welfare. • 

38 
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During the Famine of 1874, Syama Nath expended a snm exceed- 
ing Rs. 15,000 in subficriptions to the several Relief Committees ia 
Bengal, in giving lands without rent for the purpose of making roads, 
and distributing grain amongst his own Eyots, for 'which acts of liber- 
ality he had received thanks from the Government of Bengal. A sum 
of Rs. 7,000 had also been given away by him in donations to differ- 
ent schools in Bengal, and in assisting the poor Brahmans on the 
occasion of their sou’s and daughter’s marriages. He died while 24 
years old in 1285 b.s., leaving an infant son, named Nareudra Nath Rai 
Chowdhuri. 


IX.— FARIDPUR. 

{Sundry Zamindars). 

OHOWDHUEI GOLAM aLI OP fiATURIA. 

Chowdhubi Golam Ali, of Haturia in the District of Faridpur, is 
the son of Shaik Muhammad Ashuq, 'who was the follower of the doc- 
trines of Imam Abu Eusuf. He is possessed of several Zamindaries and 
Taluks in the Districts of Backerganj and Faridpur, and has largely 
aided Government in the construction of a •pacha bridge on a public 
road in the town of Sub-division Madaripur, and of a pacha ghat on 
the river-side for the public convenience. 

He has also given lands as well as the entire cost for constructing 
the Haturia public Branch Road, and as for the main one he gave 
lands to Government without compensation, and subscribed a sum of 
Bs. 1,177. He paid also to Government the entire sum required to 
erect a building for the Charitable Dispensary at Madaripur, and subs- 
cribed a handsome amount towards raising a large building for the 
Government Entrance School at Barisal. 

Chowdhuri Golam Ali has also been liberal in giving subscriptions 
to several private schools, Ac., at different places, and his charitable 
expenditure to date amounts to Rs. 11,364. He is now 54 years of age, 
and has three sous and six daughters. 
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X.— HAZARIBAGH. 

{Principal Families,) 

L— THE HAZARIBAGH RAJ FAMILY. 

Raja Pabes Nath Sing, the present representative of this family, 
is the son of Raja Drip Nath Sing, and grandson of Raja Sabarn Sing. 
He is possessed of the Zamindaries Gadi Palganj and Gadi Pabu, in 
Parganna Kharackdeba, Zilla Hazaribagh ; and is the owner of the 
Paresnath Hills and the Fort, and being protector of the Jain temples 
standing on the summits thereof, is worshipped by the Jain pilgrims. 

The Raja gave 25 miles of land to Government witho*ut compen- 
sation for the construction of the Dumri, Giridi and Madhuban roads, 
and maintains a Vernacular School. He pays for fourteen for 

the safety of travellers passing through nis ZamindarL The Raja is at 
present 29 years of age, and has an infant sou, named Kumar Tikaeh 
Saheb. 


IL— THE RAMGARH RAJ FAMILY. 

• 

The ancestors of Makund Sing, the ninth Raja of Ramgarh| were 
originally vasssals of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, 

Raja Makund Sing long refused to acknowledge the supremficy of 
the British Government. His constant disputes with his General and 
distant relation, Tez Sing, induced the latter to throw up his appoint- 
ment, and to offer his services to the British Government with a view 
to subjugating the Raj. As a result of the contest that ensued, Roja 
Makund Sing fled to the hills, and never returned to his country again. 
The family of the ancient Rajas of Ramgarh may therefore be consi- 
dered as extinct. 

The British Government gave the country on lease to Tez Sing 
for a period of five years, and on his death to his sou Pares Nath Sing 
by a fresh Sannad^ dated 17 September, 1784. . 

Raja Pares Nath Sing was succeeded by his son, Raja Moni Nath 
Sing, during whoic time the estate was brought under the permanent 
settlement. • 
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Thct title of Maharaja ii^as first conferred on Bam Nath Singp, 
grandson of Baja Moni Nath Sing, as a mark of personal distinction. 
He was succeeded by Baja Bam Narajan Sing. 


XI — HOWRA. 

(principal Families ). 

. THE ANDUL BAJ FAMILY. 

This is one of the old and respectable Kayastha families in 
Bengal. One of its members having received the honorary distinctioa 
of “ Boy” from the Muhammadan Government, that title is still in use 
in the place of the surname ‘‘ Kar,” but since the time of Baja Bam 
Lochan Roy, who appears to have received the title of “ Baja Bahadur” 
from the British Government, the family is recognised as one of the 
** Raj Families” of Bengal. 

Baja Ram Lochan Roy and his brother Raj Chandra Boy were 
thie sons of Bam Ohand Boy, who was a contemporary to Maharaja 
Nava Krishna Dev Bahadur, the founder of the Savabazar Bnj 
Family. Bam Chandra Boy served at first as Sirkar* to Colonel 
Clive, and eventually as Dewan to H. Vansittart, Esq., Governor, 
and General Smith, and lived at Pathnriaghata, Calcutta. He had 
acquired a considerable fortune, but a large portion of it was spent by 
him in numerous charitable and religious acts. His sons Baja Bam 
Lochan Roy and Raj Chandra Roy were very powerful, learned and 
kind-hearted noblemen. The former had two sons, Kumar Kasi Nath 
and Kumar Siv Chandra who were well-versed in the Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Persian languages. Both of them knew little of English, and were 
loyal to the British Government. 

Kumar Kasi Nath left two sons, Raj Narayan and Tarak Nath, 
who settled at Andul, a village situated near Howra. Baj Narayan 

* The position of a Sirkar in the days of Clive was cousidered to be very 
respectable. 
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received the title of Raja Bahadur” from Gtoremment for his high 
position, loyalty, and unblemished character. 

Raja Raj Narayan Roy Bahadur was educated in the Hindu 
College, and acquired a great proficiency in the Sanskrit language. He 
took a leading part in almost all the movements of the Kayasthas, 
and maintained their right to be treated in no way inferior except to 
the Brahmqns in point of social position. It was Raja Raj Narayan who 
had most satisfactorily proved from various Sanskrit authorities that 
the Kayasthas are JKshatriyas^ and that they had formerly used the 
sacrificial thread. It is a fact, tliat he like the Kshatriyas observed 
the religious ceremony of KusJicmdika on the occasion»of his son’s 
wedding at Andul. A similar ceremony was also performed by the 
late distinguished Raja Sir Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, k. c. b. x., 
on the occasion of his grandson’s marriage. 

Raja Raj Narayan was highly esteemed by the most learned 
Pandits of his time, and his death was much regretted by several 
respectable European and Native gentlemen. He left one son, Bijay 
Kesliav Roy, who died leaving two widows — each of whom has adopted 
a son. 


XII.— HUGHLI. 

(Principal Families^ NohUs and Eminent Mm,) 

L— THE BENERJI’S OF TELINIPARA. 

Baidta Natu Benerji, sixth in descent from Gauri Kanta Beneijx, 
first settled at Telinipara, from Mankundu, the original habitation of 
his family. Baidya Nath left three sons, Abhaya Charan Benerji, Kasi 
Nath Benerji, and Ram Dhon Benerji. 

Abhaya Charan Benerji left a son, Annada Prasad Benexji, who 
died leaving two adopted sons, Satya Day al Benexji, (who served Govern- 
ment, for sometime as Honorary Magistrate), and %atya Prasanna 
Benerji. 

Kasi Nath Benerji died leaving two adopted sons, Kali Das Benerji 
and Durga Das Benerji. The former left I^on Mohan Benexji, and 
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others ; asd the latter Baj Krishna Beneiji, who serves Qovemment 
as an Honorary Magistrate. 

Ham Dhon Benerjl was successiyely followed by Siv Chandra 
Benerji, Nava Chandra Benerji, and Pramatha Benerji. The last left 
one son, named Bhagavati Charan Benerji, who also serves Government 
as an Honorary Magisti'ato. 

The Benerji’s of Telioipara are noted for their piety and benevo- 
lence. Tlio temple of AtnapumaL instituted 'by this family has still an 
Alms IIoiiso attached to it, where it is said that a harge number of men 
are daily fed, — most of whom are poor and helpless. The Benerji’s 
have Zamindaries in Bardwan, Jeasore, Nadiya and other Districts. 


IL-BABD BHDDEV CHANDRA MITKERJI, c.i.e. 

Babu Bhudbv Chakdra Mukbrjt, c.i.is., is the son of Bisva 
Nath Tarka Bhnsan, a respectable Pandit, who came from Khan^kul 
Krishnaghar, and resided at Maniktala, Calcutta. 

^ He was born in tbe Bengali 6ak 1787, and when eight years of 
age he was admitted into the Sanskrit College. He learnt English in 
the Hindu College, where ho prosecuted his studies with exceptional 
success, and received medals, prizes and scholarships. 

After leaving the college, he established some private schools, at 
Slakola, Chandernagore, Sripiir and other pLicos for the good of his 
countrymen, but for want of funds ho had to give up his exertions and 
to commence his service as a second English teacher in the Calcutta 
Madrasa on a salary of Rs. 50, per mensem. After he had served here 
for ten months he was appointed Head Master of the Howra Govern- 
ment School. By his untiring zeal and indefatigable labours a large 
number of students of his school successfully passed the Junior Scho- 
larship Examination, and the Government being highly pleased with 
him conferred ‘on him the appointment -^of Superintendent of the 
Hnghli Normal School on a salary of Rs. 300 per mensem, on the 6th 
June, 1856. Babu Bhudev Chandra then removed from Calcutta with 
n view to reside permanently at HughlL 
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In the year 1862, he became an Assistant Inspector laf Schools 
under Mr. Medlicott, on a salary of Rs. 400 per mensem, and on the 
13th February of the following year he was appointed an Additional 
Inspector, fie was promoted to the grade of Rs. 500 in the year 1867, 
and since 1869 he has been appointed as a Divisional Inspector of the 
North-Central Provinces; ~a post which has never before been offered 
to a Native gentleman. While there were a limited number of Bengali 
books for the use of the tlovernment Schools, Bhudev Chandra com- 
posed several works, viz., Sikhya Bidhayak, Prakritick Bigyan (let and 
2nd Part,) and Purabritasar. He also translated the Histories of 
England, Rome, and Euclid’s Third Book of Geometry. ^>me of these 
books are in use in Schools. Bhudev Babu has also written another 
work, ^^Aitihasik Upauais,*’ and at present edits the EducaiiontA 
Gazette. 

He is the first Native gentleman in the Educational Department, 
and is remarkable for his natural intelligence, educational acquirements, 
and his zeal in the cause of learning. He has been invested with the 
insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire on the 
1st January, 1878, on account of the first anniversary of the assump- 
tion of the title Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 


Iir.-THE GOSVAMIES OP SIRAMPUR. 

The Gosvamies of Sirampur, are known as one of the old, respect- 
able, and wealthy families of Zamindars in Bengal. 

Ram Narayan Gosvami first abandoned his hereditary profession 
(religion), and gave himself up to commerce. He made much money 
by trading with the Danish merchants at Sirampur, and purchased 
various Zamindaries in Bardwan, Purnea, and Midnapur. His son, 
Kamal Lochan, who acquired money by serving Government as a 
Commissariat Agent, purchased further lands in Hugiili. And Thakur 
D&s, son of Kamal Lochan, made money in the same way, and with it 
purchased Butor when the Pal Chowdhuries got into difficulties, and 
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■were obliged to part with their estates. Muhammadpar is the site of 
bis cutcberry.”* 

It is generally reported, that Babu Gopi Krishna Gosyami and 
bis brothers are at present the leading and wealthy members of the 
Sirampur Gosvamies. 


IV.— HAJI MUHAMMAD MOHSIN AND THE MATWALIES 
OF HUGHLI IMAMBARRA. 

There is scarcely any man in Bengal, who has not heard the 
name of that eminent person Haji Muhammad Mohsin, who was and 
is still well-khown for his vast learning, piety and philanthropy. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin was the grandson of Aga Fazlulah, a 
merchant prince of Iran, who came to India at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Aga Fazlulah left his son, Hazi Faizulah 
who resided in Murshidabad and carried on extensive mercantile 
business between that place and Hughli. Hazi Faizulah did not, 
however, remain for a long time in Murshidabad as he afterwards 
came down to Hughli, where he permanently settled. While living 
in Hughli, he had the good fortune of being married to a wealthy and 
very handsome lady, the widow of Aga Motahar, who was a respectable 
member of the Motahar family of Ispahan and a great favourite of 
the Etnperor Aurungzebe. Aga Motahar came from Delhi and settled 
at Hughli after having received from the Emperor extensive Jdgkirs 
in Jessore and other places in Bengal. He erected the Imambarra 
on the very place where Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Murshidabad, 
had established a similar institution. The widow of Aga Motahar 
married Haji Faizulah, for her being disappointed in getting the estates 
of her husband which were bequeathed by him to his only daughter 
Manu Jan Khanum whom he loved very tenderly. Shortly after the 
marriage, Haji Faizulah was blessed with a son in a. d. 1732, the 
well-known Haji Muhammad Mohsin. Both Haji Muhammad Mohsin 
and his step-siste^* Manu Jan Khanum, who was elder to him by eight 
years, lived together in the house of Aga Motahar where they were 
brought up and educated till the death of Haji Faizulah. 


* Mr. Wetland's Jessore, 1871, page 189. 
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While Hnji Mtihammad Mohsin was thus liying jointly with his 
step-aister, he came to know that some of her enemies had made an 
attempt to poison her.^ He communicated his suspicions to his sister 
Maim Jan Khanum^ and fled from Hughli with a view to travel over 
different parts of the world. He went to Peinia, Arabia, Turkey and 
Egypt, and visited the holy cities of Mecia and Medina. After having 
thus travelled over these places for a period of about six or seven years, 
lio returned to Murshidabad where he lived for some years and made 
considerable progress in the Persian and Arabic languages, and studied 
the Koran with great attention. 

During this interval his step-sister Manu Jan KhanumVas married 
to Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan, nephew of Aga Motahar, who 
came from Persia. Both Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan and his 
wife Manu Jan Khanum were much liked by the people for their piety 
and learning. The former made several additions to the Imambarra 
buildings, and established the Hat still kuown after his name Mirza 
Sala. Mirza Sala-Uddin Muhammad Khan, however, died in the prime 
of life leaving his wife to wear the weeds of premature widowhood. 
Sometime after this sad event, Manu Jan Khanum requested her et^p* 
brother Haji Muhammad Mohsiu to come down to Hughli from Murshi- 
d abaci as she had firmly determined to give up all her property to him. 
Tlaji Muhammad Mohsiu .accordingly came down to Hughli with fwo of 
his learned and pious companions Hajab Ali Khan and Shaker Alt Khan. 

Before the arrival of Haji Muhammad Mohsin to Hughli, his step- 
sister Manu Jan Khanum managed her own estates very creditably as 
she had a thorough knowledge of Zamindari business. She was much 
liked by her tenantry and the people at largo for her several charitable 
acts. She was also a very brave woman. When Nawab Khan Jehan 
Khan of Hughli, sent a messenger to her, with an offer of marriage, she 
answered thus ; — No, 1 will not consent to be the wife of a man whose 
desire is to marry me, not for the sake of afi'cction but for money.” 
This eminent lady breathed her last in the year 1210 B. s., leaving 
the Zamindari of Parganna Sayadpuv and Pargauua Sabhual, besides 
other landed property in Hughli and a princely fortune to her step- 
brother Haji Muhammad Mohsin, t 

39 
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As Haji Muhammad Mohsin was born in the year 1732, during 
the Sovereignty of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, he had to witness 
several changes of Government, revolutions, &c. He saw the Mahrattas 
rob men of their wealth ; the Moghal Dynasty receive heavy shocks 
from internal discord and foreign invasion ; and that ever memorable 
Blackhole tragedy caused by that worthless and most tyranical prince 
Suraja-u-Dowla, grandson of Ali Verdi Khan, Nawab of M-uushidabad. 
He had also the good fortune of seeing victory gained in the battle-field 
at Plassey by Lord Clive, and the supreme authority exercised by him 
over the whole country. He was then only a young man of about 24 
or 25 years 6f age, and his character in those gloomy days was fealty to 
the British Crown which was an object of his highest admiration. He 
altogether led a pious life and was a true Dervish. He did not marry 
even to hisdast days as he preferred to remain a bachelor. He directed 
his sole attention towards the study of the Oriental languages, and was 
especially a great lover of the Koran, the holy text of the Muhammadans. 
He was also physically strong and known to be one of the best swords 
men and Palwans, i, e., fighting men. But, he never raised Sis hands 
nppn any one. He had no enemies and sacrificed almost all his interests 
for the cause of humanity. With regard to his public and private 
charities thero arc many interesting anecdotes, but to enumerate them 
will occupy a larger space than our little work can afford. He was, in 
short, a true philantiiropist and a great benefactor of the country as 
will appear from the following lines written over the walls of the well- 
known Imambarra. 

Muhammad Mohsin, son of Haji Faizulah, son of Aga Faiziulah, 
inhabitant of Bundur Hughli, in the full possession of all my senses and faculties, 
with my own free will and accord, domakc the following correct and legal decla- 
ration : — That the Zamindari of Parganna Quismut Swedpore appendant to Zi ii.. 
Jessore and Parganna Sabhnal also appendant to Zilla aforesaid and one house situ- 
ated in Hughli (known and distinguished as Imambarra) and Imambazar and 2/at 
(market) also situated in Hughli and all the goods and chattels appertaining to the 
Imambarra agreeably to a separate list ; the whole of which have devolved on me 
by inheritance, and of which the proprietory possession I enjoy up to the present 
time ; os I have no children nor grand-children nor other relatives who would 
become my legal heirs ; and as I have full wish and desire to keep up and continue 
the usages aud charitable expenditures (Murasum) (0-Ukhrajat-i-husueh) at the 
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Fateha, jtc., of the Hoznit (on whom be blessings and rewards) whicfi hare been 
the established practice of this family, 1 therefore hereby give purely for the sake 
of God, the whole of the above property, with all its rights, immunities and pri- 
vileges whole and entire, little or much in it, with it, or from it and whatever 
(by way of appendage) might arise from it, relate or belong to it — as a permanent 
Appropriation for the following expenditures :^and have hereby appointed Rajab 
Ali Khan, son of Sheikh Muhammad Sadeq, and Fakir All Khan, son of Ahmad 
Khan, who hhve been tried and approved by me, as possessing understanding, 
knowledge, religion and probity, Moot-Wulles (trustees or superintendents) of 
the said Wuqf or appropriation which I have given in trust to the above two 
individuals— that, aiding and assisting each other, they might consult, advise and 
agree together in the joint management of the business of the said |Lppropriation, 
in the manner ns follows:— Tliat the aforenamed Mootwallees, after paying 
the revenues of Government, shall divide the remaining produce of the Mehals 
aforenamed into nine shares, of which t/iree shares they shall disburse in the 
observance of the Fateha of Huzrut Syud-i-Kayunat (head of the creation) the 
last of the prophets, and of the sinless Imams (on all of whom be the blessings 
and peace of God (and in the expenditures appertaining to the Ushra of Moharam 
Oolhuram (ten days of the sacred Moharam) and all other blessed days of feasts 
and festivals, and in the repairs of the Imambarra and cemetery : tneo shares the 
Mootwallees, in equal portion, shall appropriate to themselves for their own expen- 
ses, and fowr shares shall bo disbursed in the payment of the establishment, #nd 
of those whose names are inserted in the separate list signed and sealed by me. 
In regard to daily expenses, monthly stipends of the stipendiaries, respectable men, 
^eadas and other persons, who at this present momept stand appointed, the 
Mootwallees aforenamed after me, have fall power to retain, abolish or discharge 
them as it may appear to them most fit and expedient. I have publicly com- 
mitted the appropriation to the charge of the two above-named individuals. In. 
the event of a Mootwallee finding himself unable to conduct the business of the 
appropriation, he may appoint any ono whom he may think most fit and proper, 
as a Mootwallee to act in his bchnlf. For the above reasons .this document is 
given in writing this 19th day of Bysakh, in the year Hejira 1221, corresponding 
with the Bengal year 1213, that whenever it be required it may prove a legal 
deed.” 

Hnji Muhammad Molisin died at an advanced ago on the 24tli day 
of Zikilda 1227, deeply regretted and mourned bj all clai^^es of men. Ho 
was buried (without a splendid Monument or an Epitah on bis grave) 
in the same ground where his step-feher Aga Motahar, his step-sister 
Manu Jan Khanum, and his brother-in-law MirzaSala-Uddin Muhammad 
Khan have taken their ever-lasting rest. A Pottelia is made every year 
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on tho 2^h Zikilda, and on that fixed daj the following prayer is read 
for the good of his soul. 

O Qod increase thine love upon him with all his family, and let him enjoy 
peace on the day of judgment for the sake of the prophet Muhammad (may peace 
be upon him) he who was the first and last of prophets ; and O Qod, do not sepa- 
rate him from Muhammad, and may the curse of the Almighty fall upon him 
who was the Zalim^ tyrant, and usurper of the lawful rights of the descendants 
of Muhammad. O Qod give him peace in heaven ,for ever and ever, even after 
the day of judgment.” 

The life of Haji Muhammad Mohsin was so exemplary that it 
should be studied with much advantage by both the old and young men 
belonging to'opulent houses and families of our country. 

His estates were managed after his death by Bajab Ali Khan, and 
Shaker Ali Khan. The latter having died first, the management of the 
entire property came into the hands of the surviving Matwali Rajab 
Ali Khan and Baker Ali Khan, son of Shaker Ali Khan. In 1220, 
B. 8., Rajab All Khan appointed by a deed of trust his son Wasiq Ali 
Khan alw Moghal Jan a trustee in his place. Both Baker Ali Khan 
and Wasiq Ali Khan managed the estates for sometime, but the Board 
of ^Revenue and the Oollector of Hughli acting under the provisions 
of Regulation 19 of 1810, deputed Sjed Ali Akbar Khan with instruc- 
tions to manage the estates as Amin and temporary manager on the 
16th November, 1815. 

After eight or nine months, the trust was again restored to the 
Matwalies as per order of the Collector of Jessore, dated 9th July, 1816, 
sanctioned at the same time by the Board of Revenue. The Matwalies 
paid up the Government Revenue by raising loans for that purpose, and 
managed the estates for a period of about two years more as in September, 
1818, the Board of Revenue re-eject cd the trustees from the manage- 
meut of the Waqf estates appointing Syed Ali Akbar Khan to act again 
as manager. In the meantime, Baker Ali Khan became insane and 
his colleague Wasiq Ali Khan applied to the Board for reinstatement 
but to no effect. He afterwards engaged in litigation which continued 
for fiome years, and filed a regular suit against Government. The case, 
however, was decided against him, by Mr. D. 0. Smytlie, Judge of 
Bughli ^ i\hQse judgment was finally confirmed by the Lords of the 
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Priry Council. During (ho administration of Sir Charles 'Metoalfe, 
the inoome of the Waqf estates was appropriated for better purposes, 
such as the establishment of the Hughli Oollege, on the 1st August, 
1836, Hospital, Musafar Khana, Out of the income of the estates 
belonging to the late Haji Muhammad Mohsin, a considerable sum exceed- 
ing a is expended annually for different charitable objects under the 
direct management of Government, 

Syed AU Akbar Khan,*of whom we have mentioned above, served 
as Matwalie for a period of about 2i years, but he was eventually sus- 
pended by orders of Government, Monlvie Zomiruddin Khan, alidu 
Miru Mia, was appointed in his place. He served for ten*months but 
with great credit. Syed Keramai Ali, the nes^t Matwalie, was a Baddar 
Amin of Jounpnr, who had served Government most satisfactorily, Ha 
was a man of sound learning and sterling merit. He made good many 
improvements to the Hughli Imambarra, and retired on pension after 
having served Government foe a period of about 10 years with great 
ability and success. Moulvie Syed Ashrafuddin Ahmad, eldest son of 
the late Nawab Amir Ali Khan Bahadur, was appointed by Govern- 
ment in his place in Juno 1875, He was bom on the 6th of Janua^, 
1856, and received his early education first in the Calcutta Madrassah 
under the late Professor Henry Blochman, m. a., and then in the 
Doveton College under Mr. H. Boberts. Qo attained great proficiency 
in History, and received scholarships and prizes in that branch of litera- 
ture. He manages the estates most satisfactorily, and has gained the 
highest approbation of the public for his courteous habits and kind dis- 
position. He serves also as Municipal Commissioner, Honorary Magis- 
trate, and Member of several educational and charitable committees in 
the Hughli District, He was married in 1874, and has one son and one 
daughter. 


V.^THE MUKBRJIE9 OF JANAL* 

Ham Java Mukerji was the founder of this old family, who 
acquired immense wealth, purchased several Zamindaries and constynicted 
several Hindu temples at Benares, which he dedicated to the Hindu god 
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Siva, and'among his descendants Baba Chandra Kanta Mukeiji, son of 
Golak Chandra Muker|}i) is the present respectable Zamindar of Janai. 

Babu Chai^dra Kanta Mukerji holds sereral Zamindariea in the 
Dutricts of JeiBjwe, Backerganj, Hughli, 24-Pargannas and other places ; 
and is an Honorary Magistrate of Hughli, Member of the Boad Cess 
Committee, Ac. He pays a handsome subscription for the support of an 
Anglo-Vernacular School at his village, and has undergone expense to 
open a •pacha road from Ja^naito Chanditala. Ho iaanpvtliodox Hindu, 
and is always willing to contribute to all public institutions for the 
welfare of his countrymen. He has for several acts of liberality received 
a Certificato*of Honour at the Darbar, held at Howra on the 1st January, 
1877, on account of the assumption of the ti^e Empress of India'' by 
Her Most Oracious Majesty the Queen. 

•Babn Chandra Kanta Mukeiji is now about sixty years of age, and 
has three pi'omising sons, viz., Babus Brajendra Nath Mukerji, Parvati 
Charan Mukerji and Horendcflphandra Mukerji. 


^ VL-.THE MUKERJIEB OP UTTARPAEA. 

Babus Jaya Krishna Mukerji, Nava Krishna Mukerji, and Bijaya 
KrisVna Mukeiji are the surviving sons of Jaga Mohan Mukerji, who 
was the founder of this well-known family. 

Babu Jaya Krishna Mukeiji and his brothers have largely contri- 
buted towards the cause of education, and estahlished a first-class 
public library at Uttarpara which contains the most valuable works in 
Sanskrit and in other languages, and which is at the same time solely 
maintained by them. They founded the Hospital, the School and 
several other institutions in the village, and render every possible assist- 
ance to the Literary and Charitable Society, called the Young Man's 
Association, as also to the Eitahari Sava, 

Babn Jaya Krishna Mukerji received a Certificate of Honour at the 
Darbar, held at Howra on the 1st January 1877, on account of the 
assttpiption of the title ‘‘ Empress of India" by Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. He is at present about 76 years of age. 
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VIL-THE RAI MOHASAYA FAMILY OP SHIORA^HULI, 

, ; . KNOWN AS RAJA’S OP SHIOR^PHULI. 

Prior to the rise of Paj Cliandra, (who was bj caste a Kayastha); 
his ancestors obtained the title of Bai Mohasaya” fnnn t^e Muham- 
madan Government. 

Baj Chandra^'Bal Mohasaya largely increased his paternal estates, 
and at the same time mad^ several endowmei^ of lands to numerous 
Brahmans, soma of whose descendants bold tbem even to the present 
time. He died leaving bis son, Haris Ohaudra Bai Mohasaya, who did 
much good to the country by excavating tanks, constructing Hindu 
temples, &c., and was well-known for his piety and liberality. Haris 
Ohandra left two sons, named Babus Jogendra. Chandra and Puma 
Chandra, of whom the former died leaving one son, named Babu Girindra 
Chandra. 

Babu Puma Chandra Bai Mohasaya and his nephew, Babu Girindra 
Chandra Bai Mohasaya, hold a large Zamindari extending from Howra 
to Patuli, a place situated near Calna. These two Zamindars are gener- 
ally called Baj as” by the inhabitants of Shioraphuli on acctount of 
several good and charitable acts done by their ancestors, specially fbr 
the Alms Houses attached to the Hindu temples where some hundreds 
of people are daily fed even up to the present time. We learn, tha^ the 
share of the Zatnindari belonging to Baiba , Girindra Ohaiidra Bai 
hluhasaya, which was sold to Bai Lachmipat Sing Bahadur of Baluohar 
has since been bought by The Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore Bahadur, c.s.i., and his brother Baja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, 
c.i.R., the two most distinguished members of the well-known Tagore 
Family of Calcutta. 


VIIL— THE SHOM FAMILY OF CHINSURA. 

The ancestors of the Shorn Family of Chinsura in, the District of 
Hughli, were settled in the Province of Bengal 669 years ago, i'. c., 
in the last reign of the Gaurian Dynaifty, and one of them Balabhadra 
Shorn was Vizirul Momaluck or Prime Minister to the King of Gaur. 
He was highly respected in consequence of his having married the 
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daughter of Oopi Chandra Soaa aliae Fanmdar Ehon, the Chief Officer 
under the Oahrian Dynasty^ who Wtis of the Kayastha caste of the 
highest order. Since then all matrimonial alliances formed in this 
family have been always with high and ancient ^ Kayastha family of 
Bengal. Among works of public utility attributed to Balabhadra Shorn, 
was the opening of the Jessore Jangal or Old Itoad. 

One of the descendants of Balabhadra left two sons, one named 
Ganga Narayan, and the other Krishna Ballabh. 

Ganga Narayan was succeeded by Ram Charan, Byam Bam, 
Ghanesyam, Ookul* Bibari, and Beni Madhav. 

Krishna Ballabh was succeeded by Bai Rayan Raj Durlabh Bahadur, 
Baja Janaki Ballabh Bahadur, Baja Baj Ballabh Bahadur, Raja 
hlakunda Ballabh Bahadur, and Raja Gaur Ballabh Bahadur, who now 
form a separate line. 

Ganga Narayan’s son Bam Charan was Dewan to the Dutch Trading 
Company at Chinsura. Bam Charan was succeeded by his son Syam 
Bam who at first held the post of his father as Dewan, but was subse- 
quently a member of the Supreme Council of the Dutch Government. 
Syam Bam received the title of Babu'^ from Suraj-ud-Dowla, the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal in (1756), as a mark of special honour. 

Syam Babu constructed two Bathing Ghats, one for the general 
public, and the other exclusively for Native females. He also caused 
to be dug several tanks which still exist in the District of 2 i-Pargannas, 
Birbhum, and other places. He left one son, named Ghanesyam Babu, 
who was also appointed by the Dutch Government as their Agent and 
Dewan. 

Ghanesyam Babu left eight sons, of whom, Gokul Babu, the fifth 
son, was the Chief Native Officer at Cuttack (Orissa) during the settle- 
ment of that District. Gokul fiihari Babu left two sons, of whom the 
second Beni Madhav Shorn was a Judge of the Court of Small Causes 
at Dacca. 

Beni Madhav. Shorn compiled a code of Civil laws, encouraged 
education, and took an active interest in the Agricultural improvement 
of the country. He made loyal exertions to put down the mutinous 
propensity of some people in Birbhum, and raised a patriotic fund 
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• • 
entirely witliout European influence, for the relief of the sufferers during 
the Mutiny of 1857. The Government of India in recognition of hifl 
meritorious service for thirty-seven years and for his works of public 
utility conferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur. Rai Beni Madhav 
Shorn Bahadur died on Thursday, 17th October 1878, when 60 years of 
age, leaving two promising sons, Babas Radhika Lai Shorn and Priya 
Lai Shorn. • 


(Other Families), 

I. -THE MITTER FAMILY OP KALACHARA. 

Jugal Kishor Mitter, son of Kali Charan Mitter alias Madhu 
Sudan Mitter, and grandson of Ram Jivan Mitter, first resided in 
Kalachara, Zilla Hughli. He was well versed in the Bengali, and 
Persian languages, and served as a Mohafez in the Collector’s Ofiice iu 
the 24-Pargannas. He was a pious and good-natured gentleman. He 
left two sons, Jagannath Mitter and lean Chandra Mitter. The former 
was a Daroga iu the Abkari Department under the Collector of Cuttack,^ 
and earned some fortune. The latter Babu Isan Chandra Mitter is a 
man of simple habits, and of his two sons the youngest Babu Hem 
^^handra Mitter is alive. * 

Babu Hem Chandra Mitter is known to many as a courteous and 
kind-hearted gentleman. Ho has acquired some landed property in 
Calcutta by honest exertions, and makes a good use of his wealth by the 
daily distribution of alms at his birth-place in Kalachara. He is an 
orthodox Hindu and has a great regard for learned Brahmans and Pandits. 
His knowledge and experience in Jute business are unexceptionally 
great. He has an intelligent son^ named Babu Hari Das Mitter. 


II.— THE RAI FAMILY OP HARIPAL. * 

This is one of the ancient and well-known families in the District 
of Hughli. It rose to pre-eminence at the time of Siva Das Dey, 
known as Siva Das Mazumdar, who served the Muhalnmadan Government 
40 • 
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and obtained tbo distinction of Rai from the Emperor Akbar with 
a Panji. 

Siva Das was highly esteemed by many respectable men of his 
Ume, and the Kulin Kayasthas made him a OostopatU attended with 
the usual ceremony. He had erected a large dwelling-house at Haripal 
occupying about some hundreds of higaa of land which is still existing 
though in a somewhat delapidated state. As a pure Hindu he did 
not fail to immortalise his name by instituting several temples for 
Hindu gods and giving away lands to many learned Pandits and 
Brahmans ^ in the District of Hughli. He had also excavated several 
very large tanks at Haripal and in its neighbouring villages for the 
public good. He left seven sons, Gopi Kanta, Bishnu Das, Chandra 
Bekhar, Balaram, Matukram, Ghana Syara, and Ram Gopal whose lineal 
descendants are still alive and residing at Haripal. The seven sons of 
Siva Das Rai received Lakhraj^ i.e., rent-free lands as Jaghir in the 
District of Hughli from the Emperor Shah Alam in recognition of their 
and their father’s good and valuable services to the Muhammadan 
Government. 

Tarini Charan Rai, sixth in descent from Bishnu Das Rai, had a fair 
knowledge of Bengali Engineering and Architecture, He was nomi- 
naj^ed at different times by several gentlemen in Calcutta as their arbi- 
trator in the partition of landed properly and in the settlement of 
disputes. He died at Calcutta leaving two sons, Babus Behari Lai Rai 
and Priya Lai Rai. 

Although the surviving members of the family are not at present 
wealthy, yet they hold annually the Durga Puja and other festivals 
from the income ^ of the lands assigned to them for religious purposes 
by their ancestors. There is in this family an idol known as Govindaji 
made of a beautiful stone. They have still an Alms House where a small 
number of men are daily fed. 


Ill— THE SIRKAR FAMILY OP PARANBATL 

Paran Chandra was the founder of the Sirkar family of Paran- 
bati, near Bhadresvak; in the District of Hughli. He was by caste a 
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Sadgope” and his family title was ** Ghose,’' bat he was (mown as 
Sirkar*’ from the time he receiTed that title from one of the Muham- 
madan rulers of Bengal. 

Paran Chandra Sirkar purchased some Zamindaries in the District 
of Hughli, and dedicated several temples to the Hindu gods and god- 
* dosses, viz., /Stra, Krishna Radhioa^ Kali^ Mat^gal Ohandiy and 

Narayan, 

Baba Tripura Gharan Sirkar, son of Qovinda Chandra Sirkar, 
like his forefathers is always kind to the Ryots of his Zamindaries and 
is in harmony with the other members of the family with whom he 
lives jointly and maintains the old Hindu temples, besides supporting 
Brahmans and poor people. 


XIII.— JESSORE. 

{^Principal Mimiliet). 

I.— THE JESSORE RAJ FAMILY, 

• 

Raja Bikramaditya who held a respectable post under Daud Khan, 
the last Pathan King of Bengal, obtained possession of some parbs^ of 
the Sundarhans after the defeat of that Pathan King by the Emperor 
Akbar. The Raja enlarged his dominions by force of Arms ; deprived 
the old capital of Gaur of its wealth and grandeur, and made Jessore his 
scat of Government. He was succeeded by his son Pratapaditya “ the 
hero of the Sundarhans.” 

Pratapaditya was a popular prince who daring the lifetime of his 
father obtained that part of the 24-PargaQnas which lies to the 
South of the Ichamati River. He was a powerful prince and gained 
pre-eminence among the twelve lords who then held possession of the 
southern part of Bengal along the Coast.” Pratapaditya^ continually 
rebelled against the Lieutenant of the Emperor of *Delhi, till he was 
completely defeated and taken prisoner by Man Singh, who carried him 
in an iron cage to Delhi, but his sufTerings though great did not last 
long, as he diod on the way at Benares from sheea starvation. 
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Bliabosvar Rai*, the ancestor of the present Rajaa of Jessore, who 
resided at Chanchra situated on tho South of the town of Jessoro, was 
a soldier iu the employ of the Imperial General Khan-i-Azam who 
bestowed on him the Pavgannas of Saidpur, Ahmadpur, Moragacha^ 
and Malikpur out of the territories taken from Baja Pratapaditya who 
fought with the General and was defeated. Bhabesvar Rai died in 1588 
A. D., and was succeeded by Mahtab Ram Rai who like his predecessor 
was a faithful ally to the Einperor of Delhi, and assisted Man Singh in 
the war against Rsja Pratapaditya. 

Mahtab Ham Rai died in 1619 a.d., leaving the estate to Kandarpa 
Hal, who^acquired several Pargannas in the District of J essore. Kandarpa 
Rai was succeeded by Monahar Rai and he by his son Krishna Ram Rai. 
Doth Monahar and Krishna Ram also increased their properties by 
purchasing several Pargannas from the Muhammadan Government in 
cases of default in payment of revenue. Krishna Ram Rai was succeeded 
by Suk Dev Rai who divided the estate into two shares, viz., three- 
quarters, L e., twelve annas for himself, and one-fourth, i. e., four annas 
for his brother Syam Sundar. In 1756 or 175S, Syam Sundar and his 
.mfaiit son having died the one-quarter or four annas share, known as tho 
Saidpur estate, became vacant. A greater portion of this estate was 
bestowed by the Nawab of Bengal on a Muhammadan landholder, and 
in 1814 the property was in the possession of Haji Muhammad Mohsin, 
who before his death made over the estate in trust for the good of the 
Hughli Imambarra« 

Suk Dev Rai, the proprietor of the three-fourth share (known as 
the Isafpur estate) died in 1745, leaving tho whole property to Nilkanta 
Rai. In 1764, Nilkanta Rai died, and was succeeded by Sri Kanta Rai, 
who at the time of the Permanent Settlement, lost all the Pargannas 
and was left entirely at the mercy of Government. At the death of 
Sri Kanta Rai in 1802, his son Bani Kanta Rai gained a suit and 
obtained possession of that part of his hereditary estate which lies 
within the Sayadpur Parganna. 

Bani Kanta Rai died in, 1817, and was succeeded by his son, Raja 
Barada Kanta Rai Bahadur, a minor. In eonsev]u mce the estate was 
managed by Governpieat who greatly increiisei its vuliic. He received 
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tlio title of “ Raja Baliadur” from Government for his good services 
during the Mutiny, and before this the Government had restored to him 
the iWgaima of Sahos which was confiscated in 1823. Ri\ja Barada 
Kanta Rai Bahadur was well-known for his public spirit, loyalty to 
Government, and love for his countrj^men. He died in 1880, leaving 
three promising sons, Kumar Ganada Eanta Rai Bahadur, Kumar 
Manada Kanta Rai Bahadur, and Kumar Hemada Kanta Rai Bahadur. 


IL-^THE NALDANGA RAJ FAMILY. 

The Naldanga Raj Family was founded by Bishnu >Das Hazra, a 
Brahman, hfth in descent from Haladliar Bhattacharji, who lived about 
400 years ago in Bhabrasuba in tlie District of Dacca. 

Bishnu Das llazra first left Bhabrasuba, and lived as a hermit at 
Khatrasuni, a place nearNaldanga now called Hazrabati, but afterwards 
became possessed of five adjacent villages, which he received as a reward 
for his having miraculously supplied some provisions to the Muham- 
madan Governor on an occasion of great need and emergency. He was 
succeeded by Srimanta Rai who added to his paternal estate the whole 
of Mamudshahi. ” 

Srimanta Rai was followed by Gopi Nath Dev Rai, Chandi Cliaran 
Dev Rai, (who first received the title of “ Raja'* from one of the Eraperora 
of Delhi), Rani Dev Rai, Raghu Dev Rai, and Krishna Dev Rai. The 
latter *‘died in 1773 leaving two natural sons, Mahendra, and Ram Sankar, 
each of whom got two-Hfths of the estate, and an adopted son, Govindai 
who was known as the Teani (or three^annas, i. e., the one-fifth) Raja. 
The descendants of Mahendra and the Teani Raja have lost nearly all 
their property, which was bought by the Naral landholders, and live in 
comparative poverty in the old Naldanga family house. Ram Sankar’s 
descendants wlio held the eastern portion of the former Zamindari, hold 
their estates to this day ; a result due to the fact that their estates have 
frequently come under the management of the Court of Wards during 
the minority of their owners. 

Ram Saiikar was succeeded by §asi Bbusan Dev Rai. Sasi Bhnsan 
died leaving aa adopted sou, ludu Bhusan Dev Rai, who received the 
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title of " Raja” from Government. Baja Inda Bhusan died in 1870, 
leaving his adopted son Pramatha Bhusan Dev Bai. Kumar Pramatha 
Bhusan Dev Bai is a minor, and the estate is under the supervision of 
the Court of Wards. 


IIL--THE NABAL BAI FAMILY. 

This ancient Kayastha family which has always been well-known for 
its liberality for establishing Hindu temples, constructing roads, diigging 
tanks, &c., is descended from Purushottam Datta, who first lived at 
Bali, a village adjacent to Howra and then at Ghaura near Murshidabad 
whither he removed to avoid the constant oppressions of the Mahrattas. 
Prom Ghaura, Madan Gopal (with whom the prosperity of the family 
began) came and settled at Naral. 

Madan Gopal served for a long time the Nawab of Murshidabad, 
and acquired immense wealth by trading, and his grandson, Rup Ram 
Datta, first obtained a lease of land at Jessore from the Raja of Nator 
who had appointed him as his Agent at the Nawab’s Court. In 1802, 
Bup Bam Datta died leaving two sons, Kali Sankar and Ramnidhi. 
Kali Sankar received the title of llai from the Nawab of Murshidabad, 
which the family now use instead of their surname “ Datta.” 

Kali Sankar Bai increased his ancestral estates by becoming a 
farmer of the Bhusna Zamindari under the Raja of Nator, and at the 
same time purchasing several of his Zamindaries, viz., Telihati, Binadpur, 
Bupnpat, Kalia, and Poktani, which were sold after the Permanent 
Settlement for arrears of revenue. Since the year 1800, Kali Sankar Rai 
though in a position to pay from his Benami estates remained wilfully 
for some years in jail on account of the arrears of Government revenue 
due on his Bhusna Zamindari, but he was subsequently released on an 
amicable settlement by which the Government remitted a portion 
of the debt. After this occurrence Kali Sankar Rai lived at Naral with 
his two sons, Rafn .Narayan and Jaya Narayan, who died during his 
lifetime. In 18 JO, he went to Benares where he purchased several 
Zamindaries, and died in 1834, leaving his grandsons, i. e., the sons of 
Bam Narayan and Jaya Narayan to inherit his splendid estates. Soon 
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after the death of Kali Sankar Rai, the whole of the family estates was 
divided amongst Ram Ratan Rai^ Hara Nath Rai and Radha Charan 
Rai, sons of Ram Narayan Rai (the representatives of the Senior Branch 
of the family) and Durga Das Rai and Guru Das Rai, sons of Jaja 
Narayan Rai (the representatives of the Junior Branch of the family). 

Ram Ratan Rai, the head of the Senior Branch of the family, had 
greatly ing*eased his ancestral property, and obtained a three-fourth 
share of the Mahmudshahi Zamindari. He died in i860, leaving two 
educated sons, Babus Chandra Kumar Rai and Kali Prasanna Rai. 

Hara Nath Rai, brother of Ram Ratan Rai, laid out a large sum 
of money in constructing a road from Naral to Jessore, for which and 
other acts of liberality the title of ‘^Rai Bahadur” was conferred on him 
by Government. He died in 1868, leaving one son, Babu Kali Das Rai, 
and one grandson Babu Upendra Narayan Rai, son of his eldest son, 
who predeceased him. 

Radha Charan Rai, the youngest brother of Ram Ratan Rai, left 
two promising sons, viz., Babus Jogendra Chandra Rai and Pulin Bihari 
Rai. 

Tho present members of the Senior Branch of the Naral Family, 
hold Zamindaries in the Districts of Nadiya, Pabna, Faridpur, Hujfhli, 
24-Farganiias, Backerganj, and Benares, in some of which they have 
indigo factories, and their family houses are situated at Nanai and 
at Cossipur near Calcutta. They maintain a school and a charitable 
dispensary at Naral for the public good. 

Durga Das Rai, the head of the Junior Branch of the Naral familyt 
died childless. Guru Das Rai, brother of Durga Das Rai, has left 
an intelligent son, named Babu Govinda Chandra Rai, who holds 
Zamindaries in Jessore, Faridpur and other places. 


{Sundry Zamindars). 

DIGINDRA NATH PAL, OP SATRUJITPUR. 

Babu Dioindba Nath Pal, Zamindar of Satrujitpur, Jessore, is 
the son of Mohima Chandra Pal Rai Bahadur, and grandson of Hari 
Narayan Pal. Hari Narayan Pal was in the employ of Raja Sitaram 
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Bai of Mnhamadpur, as a Collector of Be^enue of Satrujitpur, where on 
seeing the beauty of the village he permanently resided, and acquired 
sufficient wealth, of which a certain amount was spent in excavating 
tanks, constructing roads, giving shelter to travellers and strangers, who 
presented themselves at his house, and performing religious ceremonies, 
dec. His son Mohima Chandra Pal was employed as a Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector in several places in Bengal, and received the title 
of Bai Bahadur” from Government. 

Mohima Chandra Pal Bai Bahadur left one son, Babu Digindra 
Nath Pal, who is an intelligent and a liberal Zamindar, and is now 
residing in Qp.lGutta. 

XIV.— MAIMENSING. 

{Principal Families^ NohleSj and Eminent Men). 

I,— THE SHXJSANQ RAJ FAMILY. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century, Shamshor 
Thakur, the progenitor of this ancient family, established himself as an 
independent ruler of Bhuaang and the Qaro Hills by dispossessing 
Boisha Garrow. 

Bhamsher Thakur was followed by Bhuddi Manta Khan, Kamai 
Hazara, Baman Khan, and Jagadananda Khan. The latter had two 
8ons,Mallick Janaki Nath and Mallick Jadu Nath, of whom the former 
succeeded him. 

MaUick Janaki Nath was succeeded by his eldest son, Baghu Nath. 
Di^i'ing the time of Baghu Nath, the people of the Garo Hills became 
so very turbulent, that he was forced to apply to the Emperor Jehanghir 
for assistance on a promise to pay an annual tribute of the fragrant 
wood, called Agar^ a production of the Garo Hills, which was then much 
liked by the Muhammadan rulers of the country. 

The Emperoi Jehanghir furnished him with a force of 125 sowars^ 
and 250 Sipahis, and gave him the designations of ** Garo Tambi 
MuD6ubi”and “ Durgay Munsubi,’’ tiie former of which titles was meant 
to invest him with authority to govern the “ Qai-os.” 
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Baghn Nath had seven sons, of whom the eldest Ram llath Sing 
Bucceeded him. Ram Nath continued to pay the tribute of Agar wood 
to the Emperor. He had no son, but was succeeded by his nephew 
Ram Jivan, son of Sripati Kuar, one of the sons of Raghu Nath. In 
the official communications of the Emperors Bhah Jehan and Aurangzib 
Ram Jivan was addressed as Raja. Ram Jivan died in a. d. 170(^ 
and was succeeded by Ram Krishna who was shortly after deposed by 
the Muhammadan Governihent, and outcasted by his Hindu co-relt- 
gionists on account of his marriage with a Mosalman woman. Some 
time after he assumed the name of Kuar Rahim lyar. Nawab Jafer 
Khan offered the Gaddi to his son, Ram Sing, who wa9 born of a 
Hindu wife long before his father’s marriage with a Muhammadan 
lady. About this time a two annas share of the Zamindari was mado 
over to Ram Sing’s daughter on her marriage with a person, named 
Har Ram Sing ; but^ since then the remaining portion, i. e., fourteen 
annas share has not been further divided. 

Ram Sing was successively followed by Raja Keshu Sing, Raya 
Raj Sing, Raja Bisva Nath Sing, Raja Pran Krishna Bing, and Raja 
Raj Krishna Sing, the present representative of the family. The title 
of Raja” was conferred on Raja Raj Krishna Sing on the 12th 
October, 1865. 


II.— RAJA SURJI KANTA ACHARJl OF MUKTAGACHA. 

Raja Bubji Kanta Acbabji Chowdhubi BAiiAoun of Muktagacha 
is one of the most opulent and prominent Zamindars in the District 
of Maimensing. The AcharjieSf of whom he is the leading member, are 
respectable Barindra Brahmans belonging to the Suritrcbs of the Nerabil 
or unstained class, and claim their origin from Udayana Acharji Bhaduri, 
the renowned compiler of Kusumanjali^ the famous book of Barindra 
Heraldry. ^ * 

The extensive Zamindari of Parganna Alapsing that devolved to 
him and his predecessors, besides other ancestral estates, was founded 
by Sri Krishna Acharji Ghowdhuri who obtained it as a gift, or reward 
41 
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from a Nawab of Murshidabad in whose Court he was an officer of 
some note, for certain important and faithful services. 

After the death of Sri Krishna, his four sons, Kam Bam, Hari Bam, 
Bishnu Ram, and Siv Bam chose to leave their paternal home at 
Ohampapur in the District of Bagura, and went to settle at Muktagacha. 
From Sri Knshna the Acharji family line branched into four lines, and 
Baja Surji Kuuta is the present representative of tho line, that began 
with Siv Bam. Tho pedigree from this progenitor runs thus : — 

Biv Ram, the father of Baghu Nandan; Baghu Nandan, tho 
father of Gaiiri Kanta, Gauri Kanta, the father of Kasi Kanta ; and 
Easi Kanta, the father of Surji Kanta. 

All these ancestors of the Baja were great men ; and their part- 
ners in life were also highly respected ladies of pious, and charitable 
dispositions ; among whom we notice Bimala Debya Chowdhurani, the 
Bajas grandmother, who is still known in Benares ^and other holy places 
of Hindu pilgrimage, as Bani Bimala Annapurna, the Ceres of Hindu 
Mythology, for her vast liberalities and charities, 

Baja Surji Kanta, like most other sons of Maimenslng Zamindars 
was brought up amidst indulgence ; and got therefore only a nominal 
education in his boyhood. When about fifteen years of age, his 
mother Luckmi Debya Chowdlinrani died. Although this was a melan- 
choly event to him ; yet it gave a providential turn to his future life. 
The Raja was then a minor and the whole of tho extensive Zamindarics 
which ho inherited, were taken under the management of tho Court 
of Wards, and ho was sent to the Ward Institution at Calcutta 
for his education. In this institution he was detained for a period 
of about three years, and he was liberated from it on attaining his 
majority in November, 1867. The Raja finished his education In tho 
Ward’s Seminary. When he returned home, he had some knowledge 
of tho Englisli language, but had in him what was better still, a good 
stock of the wholesome fruits of English education. 

The day - on which he assumed the charge of his Zamindari man- 
agement is thought to be propitious. From that day, memorable in 
his life, up to this time, the R^ja has been invariably found to manage 
every brancli of his extensive Zamindari affairs, with the strictness 
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and energy of a man of business. Tlie salutary effects of siicli a 
management is plainly seen, above all, in the additions which the Kaja 
has made in the course of a few years to the vast estates he inheritedi 
by purchases of different Zamindaries in Maimensing and other Districts ; 
which yield a nett profit of above Rupees fifty thousand to his treasury. 

Raja Surji Kanta Acharji amidst the heavy pressure of his daily 
Zamindari work never neglects to continue cultivating his English edu- 
cation; and we are glad to remark that his untiring labours have been 
hitherto rewarded with a fair knowledge of the language. The Raja 
is lenient to all, even in matters of business. He has in his Ofest 
the motto “ Bhohehi Suhrid Bharma” that is virtue is thS only friend 
in this world. And we learn that his hospitable door is open to all 
and every wayfarer ; his purse is free to the needy and distressful ; and 
good many works of public utility bear testimony to his extensive 
liberality. 

On the occasion of His Excellency Lord Northbrook^s visit to the 
town of Dacca, the Raja was received with special honour by the 
Viceroy. Sir Richard Temple honoured him also with a visit to his 
own house at Muktagacha. He received the title of Rai Bahadiyi’’ 
on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage hold at Delhi, on the Ist 
January 1877, and in February 1880, the Viceroy and Governor 
General was pleased to honour him with the title of Raja” at the 
recommendation of His Honor Sir Ashley Eden in recognition of his 
loyalty and valuable services to the country. 

Raja Surji Kanta is tho only man in the whole Acharji family 
that has been hitherto honoured witli the title of “ Raja.” At the time 
when the Dewans of the Court of Murshidabad were distinguished by 
the title of Raja,” his father Kasi Kanta Acharji tried to get 
invested with this title, by offering a large sum of money to the then 
reigning Nawab as Nazzar under whom he was then serving as hia 
officiating Dew an. He was about to succeed in his wishes, but at last 
he did not choose to have that distinction. Kasi Kanta Babu had a 
very handsome big tusker elephant. JThe Nawab got this information 
through some private source, and asked from him the Nazzar of the 
me,gnifi!cent elephant along with the amount pf money he agreed to 
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offer. But Kasi Eauta Babu thought it more prudent to relinquish 
his object of ambitiou> than to part with his pet elephant, the beautiful 
tusker. 

Raja Surji Eanta, a true European in his mode of private life, is 
necessarily a man of liberal views, a great patron of learning and the 
learned, and a sincere lover and encourager of manly sports. He is 
known to be a bard rider and a staunch huntsman $ and has boldly met 
with many a peril in tiger-shooting. 

The Raja is a man just in the prime of life with a brilliant pros- 
pect before him ; and is the undisputed proprietor of ex^nsive Zamin- 
daries, comprising: — ^four annas and few gandaa share of Parganna 
Alapsing, about three pice share of Parganna Sherepur, Eharija and 
Sikimi Taluks in Parganna Bangbhowal and Pukharia, a little more than 
three pioe share in Parganna Shusang in the District of Maimensiiig ; the 
whole of Jowar Chandpur Balasia and a great portion of Khodabatpur 
and other Taluks in the District of Dacca ; four annas share of 
Taraf Jhakar in Parganna Shelbrash in Bogra ; about fourteen annas 
Fatni shares of Parganna Shereshahabad in the Malda District ; four 
annas share of Taluk Devagram in Zilla Murshidabad ; and Ghitma 
and other Taluks in the District of Patna. In short, his magnificent 
estates extend over about 300,000 acres of land, comprising a popu- 
lation of above 150,000 souls, and yielding an annual rental of some 
lakhs of Rupees. 


( Sundry Zamindarsy 

BABU RAM CHANDRA CHOWDHURI OP BOKAI. 

Babu Ram Chandra Chowdhuri of Bokai, by caste a Brahman, 
holds several Zamindaries in the District of Maimensing. He is a 
descendant of Sri Krishna Chowdhuri, the founder of the family, who 
formerly lived * in Tarapeurai, Zilla Rajshahye ; but subsequently in 
Maimensing where he received a Zamindari from one of the Muhammadan 
Emperors of Delhi during whose reign he bad subdued a powerful rebel 
against the imperial authority. Sri Krishna Chowdhuri afterwards 
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purchased several other Zamindariea in Maimensing, which Were then 
nothing but deserts and forests, he managed to have them thickly popu- 
lated by giving lands to several Brahmans and other classes of men, 
and devising means for their education, constructing roads, digging 
tanks, &c., for their welfare. Sri Krishna Chowdhuri was succeeded in 
direct line by Lakhmi Naray an Chowdhuri, Rndra Chandra Chowdhuri, 
Hara Chandra Chowdhuri, and Babu Ram Chandra Chowdhuri, the 
present Zamindar, who htfs two sons, viz., Babas Mahendra Chandra 
Chowdhuri and Siris Chandra Chowdhuri. 

Babu Ram Chandra Chowdhuri is a man of benevolent disposition, 
and is always kind to his Si/ota and the poor in general. • 


XV.— MANBHUM. 

(Principal Families), 

THE PACHETl RAJ FAMILY. 

• 

The Rajas of Pacheti are descended from a Rajput prince, who is 
traditionally asserted to have been suckled by a cow on the Ki^illa 
Hill, situated near Jlialda in the District of Manbhum. This Rajput 
prince was the most powerful of his race, and his descendants still retain 
groat local influence. 

Garur Narayan Sing Deo, the fifty -eighth Raja was celebrated for 
his great love for the Sanskrit language and literature. He died in the 
year 1258, n. s., and was succeeded by his son, Nilmani Sing Deo, the 
present Raja. 

Raja Nilmani Sing Deo received the title of Raja” from Govern- 
ment on the 22Qd November, 1861. He is a great patron of Sanskrit 
learning, uud has from time to time spent a handsome sugi in promoting 
its cultivation. * 
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XVL— MIDNAPUR. 

{Principal Families), 

I.— THE MIDNAPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

This family is of an origin so ancient as to be almost myllucal. 
Baja Burat Sing one of the governors of tiiis Raj family was con- 
temporary with the Emperor Soliman, and was subsequently expelled 
and deprived of the Oaddi by his own commander-in-chief Lackban 
Singi who was assisted by one of the Raj:is of Orissa. 

Laokhan Sing was followed by Rajas Sham Sing, Chutoroy Sing, 
Baghu Nath Boy Sing, Ram Sing, Jasamanta Sing and Arjit Sing. 
The latter died without issue leaving two widows, viz.. Rani Bhabani 
and Bani Shiramani. During the time of these two Ranies, some 
relations of their father-in-law Raja Jasamanta Sing, haying combined 
with the Ohuars, rose against them and reduced them to such straits, 
that they were compelled to seek the assistance of Tri Lochan Khan, 
Zamindar of Narajole, and the first maternal cousin of Raja Jasamanta 
Bing. Tri Lochan Khan, however, succeeded in restoring order and 
was subsequently rewarded with the office of manager during the 
BUnie’s lifetime with a promise of absolute ownership of the dignity 
and profits of the estates after their demise. In 1167 n. s., both 
Bani Bhabani and Tri Lochan died, and the surviving widow Rani 
Shiramani becoming sole possessor, gave the management of the 
estates to Sitaram Khan, the nephew of the late Tri Lochan Khan. 

Sitaram Khan died in 1191 b. b., and was succeeded by Ananda 
Lai Khan, whom Rani Shiramani has brought up and loved with more 
than a mother’s affection. Rani Shiramani assigned her estates to 
Ananda Lai Khan and his brother Mohan Lai Khan. The former 
died without issue in 1217 b. s,, and his younger brother Mohan Lai 
Khan took charge of the Oaddi. In the month of Assin 1219 b. s., 
Bani Shiramani died, and after her death, Ivandarpa Sing, a kinsman 
of Raja Aijit *Sing, claimed the estates, but eventually his claim was 
dismissed by Her Majesty’s Privy Council on theSrJ December, 1847. 

Raja Mohan Lai Khan died in the month of Falgun 1237 b. s,, 
and was succeeded by his oldest son Ajudbya Ram Khan, who was 
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then a minor. Daring hU minority the estates wore divided by his 
mother and step-mother into two equal parts — one portion being allotted 
to him and his two uterine brothers^ and the other to bis half-brothers. 

In 1841, Raja Ajudhya Ram Khan having attained his majority 
sued for possession of the entire Zamindari, and obtained a decree from 
the Saddar Dewani Adalat on the 30th April, 1844, excluding the 
rights of the rest of his brothers, and in September 1867i be was put in 
peaceful possession of the estates free from all iucumbrances. The estates 
belonging to this family are divided into four parts, viz.^ — Ididnapur or 
Dhunjabbum, Dhokeabazar, Monaharghar and Bahadurpur. 

Raja Ajudhya Ram Khan was an honest and generoiis man, and 
had a strong belief in Hinduism. He took great interest in the welfare 
of his people, and largely contributed towards the Midnapur High 
School, the Relief Funds, Dispensary, Public Library, &c. Daring 
the famine of 1874, he allowed a remission of rent, amounting rupees 
39,602, and gave land without compensation for a road from the 
station of ' to extending over six miles in length for 

the Famine Relief Works in Midnapur. He died on the 28th June 
1879, leaving two intelligent sons, Kumar Mahendra Lai Khan and 
Kumar Uj}eudra Lai Khan, the former has also a son, named Narendta 
Lai Khun. 

Kumars Mahendra Lai and Upendra Lai, the present represent- 
atives of tlic family, manage their Zamiudari affairs most satisfactorily, 
and maintain Dharmasalas or Alms Houses at the Thakurhari of 
Abashffhar, Kurnughar and Narajole in the District of Midnapur. 


IL— THE MOISADAL RAJ FAMILY. 

Tuk Zamiudari of Moisadal and six other Pargannas were first 
acquired by Janardlian Upadliyay in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Tlic Zainliuiari gradually descended in the sixth generation to 
Raja Ananda Lai U[)adhyay, who liaving died childless, was succeeded 
by (lurn Prasad Gurga, the next fieir; and hence Moisadal came 
into the hands of the Gurga family. The late Baja Lachman Prasad 
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vraa the ' adopted son of Raja Rama Nath Ourga, the fifth in descent 
of the Gurga family. He left three minor sons, viz., Kumars Isvar 
Prasad Qurga, Jati Prasad Qurga and Rama Prasad Gurga. 

The estate is now administered by the Court of Wards, and 
Mr. H. Deveria is the Manager. The present nett annual income is 
about four lakhs of rupees. Raja Lachman Prasad lost one of the 
Pargannas, named Mundlegbat in the Hughli District for his debts to 
the late Babu Hira Lai Seal of Kalutola, Cklcutta. 

There is a charitable hospital under the superintendence of an 
ABsi8tant*Surgeon, and a middle class English School wholly supported 
by the^ estate. Besides these, monthly contributions are regularly 
paid to several public institutions. The estate also maintains an Alms 
House and several Thahurlaries, most of which were established by 
Baiii''{;Janaki, widow of the last descendant of the TJpadhyay family. 
The Ryots pay for a grand Rath, which attracts thousands of spec- 
tators during the annual festivals. 

The estate is gradually improving, and it is hoped that it will one 
day make up for the loss sustained by the late Raja Lachman Prasad 
Gurga. 


III.-THE MOYNA RAJ FAMILY. 

Raja Govardhana Bahubalindra was the founder of this ancient 
family. He was originally a Zamindar of Sahanga in Zilla Miduapur, 
but afterwards became possessed of the Parganna Moyna Choungra or 
Moyna, which he received as a present with a Khilaty i. e., dress of 
honour, and the titles of Raja and Bahubalindra, from an independent 
Mahratta Chief Maharaja Deb Raj Bahadur of Midnapur for his great 
military prowess and proficiency in music. 

Baja Govardhana was succeeded by his son Raja Paramananda 
Bahubalindra, i^ho came from Sabanga and lived in Moyuaghar or the 
Fort Moyna, which is still in existence, covering about 100 higas of 
laud and being surrounded .on all sides by water. 

Raja Paramananda was successively followed by Madhavananda, 
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Goknlananda, Kripauanda, Jagadananda, Brajananda, Anaitdananda, 
and lUdhasyamananda Baliubalindra, tlie present Baja. 

Tlie ancestors of Baja lladhasyamananda fought against one of 
the Bajas of Tamluk, and took possession of Sirampur and nine other 
villages in the Tamluk Parganna. They also established several Hindu 
temples^ gave rent-free lands to Brahmans, constructed roads, dug tanks, 
&c., in Moynaghar and other places in their Zamindaries. At the 
time of Baja Brajananda Bahubalindra, the present Baja's grandfather, 
there had been an inundation in Zilla Midnapur and a famine which 
deprived him of many of his subjects on which account he was compelled 
to dispose of the Sahanga and some parts of JUoyna Oh^ungra Par- 
gannas. 

Baja Badhasyamanauda Bahubalindra at present holds some Zamin- 
daries in the Pargannas of Moyna Choungra and Tamluk, tlie annual 
income of which is about Bs. 20,000. The Baja is now 55 years of age, 
and is respected by all classes of men in Moynaghar for his kind and 
benevolent disposition. He has three sons, who are known as Ohatra- 
pati Rajas/’ 


{Other Families) • 

THE GOSVAMIES OF AKABPUR. 

This is one of the minor and decayed families in the District of 
Midnapur, and wo regret that we do not know any thing of its pre- 
vious history. 

Professor Khetra Mohan Gosvami, the present representative of 
this family, is tlie son of the late Pandit Badha Kanta Gosvami. He 
was born in 1813, and learnt the Hindi, Bengali and Sanskrit languages 
under the care of his father who took great interest in his education. 

After the demise of his father, Professor Khetra Mohan Gosvami 
began to learn music under Pandit Bam Sankar Bhattacharjya, Zilla 
Bankura, and within a few years commenced singing in public, and 
became a great favourite with music-loving people. *He came to Oalcutta 
about the year 1847, and lived at Patiiuriaghata in the premises of the 
Hon'ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c. i. Hera ko 
42 • 
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learnt more of music from OHad Lachmi Prasad Misra, who was then 
employed in teaching music to the Hon^ble Maharaja. Since this timOi 
i.e., for the last thirty-three years Professor Gosvami is at Pathuriaghata, 
and has long before the establishment of the Bengal Music School been 
associated with the Hon’ble Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, 
c. s. I., and his brother Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c. i. n., in their 
labours for the improvement and revival of Hindu Music. • 

Under the kind patronage of Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, o.i.e., 
Musical Doctor, he has published in Bengali the invaluable works 
Sangitsara, Kanta Kaumudi^Jayadevay for the use of the Bengal 
Music School and his countrymen at large, but all are based on the 
system of notation introduced by the learned Doctor. 

Professor Khetra Mohan Gosvami is an orthodox Hindu, and a 
respectable old man having several good qualities in addition to his well- 
known musical capacities. He holds a Certificate from Lord Northbrook, 
the late Viceroy and Governor General, regarding his high proficiency 
in music displayed before his Excellency, while he honoured the Hon*ble 
Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, o. s. i., with a visit at his 
residence at Pathuriaghata in 1875. He has still small Taluks in Zilla 
Midnapur and Bankura, and has no son but a nephew, named Pran 
Krishna Gosvami, aged 29 years. 


XYIL— MONGHYR. 

(Principal Families). 

THE GIDHOUR KAJ FAMILY. 

The Rajas of Giduour, by caste Chetri, belong to the Chandrail 
Class, who trace their origin to Chandra, i. e., the Moon, and are 
therefore called “ Chandra Bangshya” or of the Lunar Race. They 
are descended fi\)m Attri, Budh,and the illustrious Sisupal of Chandari 
and the Raja Purmal of Mohaba. The ancestor of Bickram Sing, the 
progenitor of this ILij, left Mohaba and settled at Bardi. From Bardi 
he came with a large retinue on pilgrimage to Baidyanuth in the year 
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473 B. B., where he killed the Chief of the aboriginal Hill tribes, and 
accepted the rnle of the principality of Gidhour, where he permanently 
established himself and his people. Several generations after him, 
Baja Puranmal built the temple of Baidyanath^ and conferred on the 
Pandas or priests of the shrine gifts of Be7eral villages and landa which 
they still enjoy. 

In the year 1068 Hijri, Baja Dalian Sing obtained a firman from 
the Emperor Shah Jehan •for valuable services rendered to Solaiman, 
the Emperor’s grandson, in quelling the rebellion of Sujah Subadar of 
Bengal, who had made his last stand in the Fortress of Monghyr. 
This firman which was sealed and signed by Shah Jehan «and his son, 
Dara Shekoh, is still extant. In it the hereditary title of Baja was 
confirmed to the head of the family. Five generations after him 
Gopal Sing became Baja, and with him in the year 1798 the permanent 
settlement of the Raj was made by the British Government. 

Baja Gopal Sing was the grandfather of Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal 
Sing Bahadur, k. c. s. i., who is the present head of the house, and has 
from the beginning of his career directed his attention to the improve- 
ment of the Baj which is at present greatly extended and improved. 
He has largely subscribed to the Charitable and Religious institutiotis 
in the Bhagalpur Division in land and money, and made free gifts of 
lands to Government for Roads as well as for the Railway, so far^as it 
passes through his estates. 

During the Sonthal insurrection he rendered valuable services to 
Government for which titles and Khilats were conferred on him. When 
the Sepoy Mutiny broke out he also assisted the Government with sepoys 
and sowara in protecting several places in the District of Behar, and 
did all he could to disperse the fugitive rebels from that part of the 
country. He boldly encountered them in an engagement, and put 
them to ilight. In short, he supported all the measures of Government, 
during that critical juncture with all his personal and hereditary 
influence. In recognition of these services he received the title of 
Maharaja Bahadur,” and was invested with the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. A 
Jaghir was also granted to him in the year 1864. 
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Durihg the Bengal Famine, bis services attracted the nttentioti of 
Government, and the title of Maharaja vras ordered to be extended to 
his son. Subsequently in the year 1877 at the Imperial Assemblage of 
Delhi, where the Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal Sing was present, the title 
of Maharaja was made hereditary in his family. He was present at 
the landing of His Uoyal Highness The Prince of Wales in Calcutta, 
who treated him with marked distinction. 

Maharaja Sir Jay Mangal Sing Bahadur, k. o. b. i., has made over 
his Raj to his eldest son, Maharaja Sew Pershad Sing Bahadur, who 
is conducting the affairs of the estates most satisfactorily under the 
able instruetions of his old, respected and experienced father. 


( Other Families), 

SHAH MOHSIN ALI AND HIS FAMILY. 

Sii.vii Mohsin Ali, aged 75 years, is the present Sijjada Nishan of 
the House of Sliah Tajuddin in Dilawarpiir, Monghyr ; and his younger 
brother Shah Wajid Ali is 55 years old. Shah Mohsin Ali holds several 
Zatniridaries in the Pargnnnas, Monghyr, Bulya, Nagpur, Ahmadpur, 
Miilda, and in Patna District, yielding an income of Rs. 60,000, per 
annum. 

The family history of Shah Mohsin Ali begins with Ilazrat 
Mowlanah Shah Mustaffa Safi, a man of learning and highest respect- 
ability ; he was a native of Seistan, a town of Persia. The fame of his 
vast learning, and the high distinction in which he was held, reached 
the Court of the Emperor Jelaluddin Akbar. 

He was invited to the Emperor’s Palace in Delhi ; valuable pre- 
sents in the shape of Khilats were given to him in addition to a hand- 
some paying Jaghir, He was principally employed in im])arting edu- 
cation, but this was not the only thing he had to do; he was always 
consulted on political matters and his opinion was not merely asked for, 
but was adhered to. When the Afghans revolted in Bengal and Behar, 
Mulianiniad Momim Khan went out with a large array to subdue them, 
hut seeing their superiority in umubers, he asked the Emperor to como 
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out in person. The Emperor visited the Eosti ‘acoompanied *by Shah 
Mustafifa Safi, and a large bodj of armed men. Shah MuBtafFa Safi 
distinguished himself ; he was valiant and possessed a oonsiderahle 
degree of military skill. While in the East he heard the great name 
of Hazrat Shah Alladad Arafeen, who was a man celebrated for bis piety; 
Mustaffa Sah Wished much to meet this holy man, and to abandon all 
ambition foe wealth and honour^ His intentions were communicated 
to the Emperor, who, as wbll as Muhammad Momim ELhan, were im- 
portunate for the Sad to continue with them, offering him grants and 
high honours. The Sad took neither the one nor the other, but came 
down to Monghyv to meet this renowned religioxis devotee.* The meet- 
ing of Safi with Hazrat Shah Alladad Arafeen was one of considerable 
and respectful ceremony, he kissed the Hazrat’s feet, and asked him 
a question in Arabic. The Hazrat at once understood him, and looking 
at him, Safi became insensible. Shah Mustaffa Safi revived after a 
minute and thenceforward became the disciple of the Hazrat, whom he 
venerated as the Saint of Saints. The great Alladad convened a meet- 
ing of respectable men, and in their presence made him Sijjada Nishan, 
by dressing his head with a turban, and presenting him with rosaries, 
&c. Mustaffa Safi died on the 4th day of Zilhij 1050 Hijra, and &is 
remains were interred in Dilwarpur. Shah Shurpuddin Ghous, his Ban, 
succeeded him; he walked in the footsteps of his father, and was remark- 
able for his charity and kindness towards the poor. The Emperor, 
Arungzebe Allumgir heard of his renown and made him considerable 
presents in land and money ; he hesitated much in accepting the daily 
allowance fixed for him by the Emperor, but subsequently complied 
with a view to relieving the poor. He died on the 7th day of the 
Mohurrum 1070 Hijri ; he left one son, Shah Tajnddtn Ghoiis, who 
inherited all the good qualities of his father. His death took place on 
the 1st day of Rajjub 1110 Hijri, leaving behind him one son, Shah 
Musnud All, to sit on the Qaddi, Musnud Ali died on the 28th ^kinda 
1147 Hijri, leaving as his successor his son, Shah Budruddin, who 
dying on the 25th Saffer 1185 Hijri, was succeeded by his son, Shah 
Jowad Ali. He died on the 8rd day of the Mohurrum 1225. His son 
was Shah Ahmed Ali, during the latter part^ of whose life, the daily 
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allowance which afterwards was granted by the Government was stop* 
ped, and his estates were resumed and settled with him. Shah Ahmed 
Ali died on the 25th day of Rulinul Awul 1251, and left four sons, Shah 
Ahsun Ali, Shah Mohsin Ali, Shah Hossein Ali, and Shah Wajid AIL 
After Shah Ahmed All’s death, .Shah Ahsun Ali, the eldest son, suc- 
ceeded to the Gaddi. He died on the Ist day of Shabau 1268 Hijri, 
and the Gaddi was held by Shah Mohsin Ali, who at .present is in 
charge of all the property and the Alms House in Dilawarpur. Shah 
Ahsun All left four sons, Shah Gunnimit Hossein, Shah Latafeet 
Hossien, Shah Iradit Hossein and Shah Muhammad Azizuddin. 
Hossein Aliy one of Shah Ahmed Alia’ sons, died on the 14th Rubu-us- 
Sani, 1271 Hijri, leaving behind him three sons, Shah Muhammad Ishaq, 
Shah Muhammad Ibrahim, and Shah Muhammad Yacub. The several 
ancestors of this family have been buried in one vault, situate in the 
family residence. 

The present members, senior and junior, live in commensality, and 
the household establishment, together with the public places built by 
the Monghyr Shahs, for the accommodation of the poor and others, such 
as Alms Houses, Ac., which have undergone considerable improvement, 
are still kept up after the manner of their ancestors, and the Monghyr 
Shah Sahibs are persons of acknowledged position and respectability. 


XVIII.— MURSHIDABAD. 

(Principal Families ^ Nobles and Eminent Men). 

L—THE CASIMBAZAR RAJ FAMILY. 

Of all the virtues, which adorn human nature, the highest and 
noblest form is developed in that tender and wakeful sympathy which 
prompts the discriminate and yet liberal use of wealth for the benefit 
of the less for£unate children of poverty. To relieve the distresses 
and promote the moral and mental advancement of our fellow-men are 
acts which of themselves constitute a right to a higher order of 
nobility, than earthly kings can bestow or withhold. The possession 
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of wealth, when so employed, is some compensation for the inequalities 
of fortune, which have grown out of the defective principles of our 
social system. Although charity is admittedly a leading trait of 
Hindu character, hardly any member of the great Hindu communit j 
of Bengal — perhaps of India — in the present generation has been so 
earnest and assiduous in the practice of it on so munificent a scale, and 
yet BO systematically, as that eminent lady, the Maharani Sarnamoyi, o.i., 
of the Casimbazar Raj Family, who, in the substantial character of her 
countless good works, can challenge comparison with the beneficent acts 
of the celebrated Rani Bhabani of Nator and the devout Ahalya Bai 
of Indore. * 

The ancient, respectable and well-known Raj Family of Casimbazar 
was founded, as is well known, by Babu (and afterwards Dewan) 
Krishna Kanta Nandi alias Kauta Babu who rose to greatness, and 
attained wealth under the auspices of Mr. Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor General of Bengal, but the pre-eminently conspicuous 
position, which has been assigned to it by the common consent of 
the Government and the community of India, it owes entirely to 
the rare virtues and great public services of the excellent Maharam 
Barnamoyi, c. i., by whom it is now represented with so much lustre. 
While Mr. Hastings was Commercial Resident of the East India 
Company at Casimbazar, the brutal Suraj-ud>Dowlah, then Nawab NaSim 
of Bengal, ordered his apprehension at the same time with the other 
English gentlemen of the station, who, less fortunate than Mr. Hastings, 
were seized and put to death. It was at this moment of extreme 
danger that Kanta Babu interposed and saved Mr. Hastings’ life by 
assisting him to escape and by keeping him in a place of concealment. 
This noble act of humanity, Mr. Hastings never forgot. When he 
became Governor General of Bengal in 1772, he appointed Kanta Babu 
his Dewan, in which office the latter continued throughout the entire 
period of Mr. Hastings’ administration. 

Mr. Hastings bestowed upon Dewan Krishx\a Kanta Nandi in 
recognition of many acts of loyalty and of the good services done by 
him to Government a Jaghir^ named Doota Behara^ situated in the 
Districts of Ghazipur and Azimghar, and conferred on his son Loke Nath 
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the title of Raja Bahadur. In Pons 1195 b. s.|Or 1788 a. j>., Dewan 
Krishna Kanta died, leaving his son Baja Loke Nath Roy Bahadur to 
inherit his property. 

Baja Loke Nath Roy Bahadur represented the Oasirabazar House 
for 18 years during the last half of which period he suffered from an 
incurable disease. He died in Bysack 1211 b. s., or 1804 a. d. ; and 
his estates passed to his son, Hari Nath, then an infant r of one year 
only. 

In 1227 B. s., or 1820 a. d., Kumar Hari Nath attained his majority 
and received by a Sannad from Earl Amherst, dated the 26th February 
1825, the title of Raja Bahadur. Among the more prominent acts of 
his liberality, we find that he contributed the munificent sum of 
Rs. 20,000, towards the establishment of the late Hindu College, and 
extended an unstinted patronage to Sanskrit learning which flourished 
in Casimbazar daring his time. On hi^ death in the month of 
AugraJtayan 1239. n. 8., or 1832. a. d., his only son, Kissen Nath, came 
in to the succession. 

Kumar Kissen Nath attained his majority in 1247 b. s., or 1840 
A. n., and the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on him in the year 
1841, daring the administration of Lord Auckland. The young Raja 
was a great patron of learning under a strong conviction that education 
was above all things calculated, if properly directed, to promote the 
moral and material welfare of his country and the restoration of his 
countrymen to that intellectual position, which they had enjoyed in the 
long past ages of Native rule. While personally taking an active and 
intelligent part in the educational movements of his time, neither was 
he slow to recognize the merits of such as had rendered conspicuous 
service to the cause of ediiontion. When David Hare, the apostle of 
education died, he anticipated the wishes of his enlightened countrymen 
by convening a public meeting at the Theatre of the Calcutta Medical 
College for the purpose of taking measures to perpetuate the memory 
of that eminent philanthropist and great and real friend of the Indian 
people^ In that movement he took a leading share and voted for a 
statue of David Hare, towards which he contributed the largest subs- 
cription. But bis enlightened public spirit, impulsive as it often 
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seemed to be, did not lead him to overlook the merits of the’men, who 
served him or co-operated with him in his good works ; and| it is well 
known that Raja Kissen Nath on one occasion bestowed the munificent 
gift of a lahh of Rupees on the late Raja Digambar Mitter, c. s. i., a 
distinguished and well-known member of the Hindu community in 
Bengal, 

Raja Eissen Nath Roy Bahadur, the husband of Maharani 
Sarnamoyi, died by his owif hand on the 31st of October, At the 

time of this melancholy event, the property of the Kasimbazar Raj was 
taken under attachment, and Raja Kissen Nath’s widow was left to the 
bare possession of a small share of Stridhone^ out of whichj by prudent 
and economical management, she succeeded in defraying the heavy 
but necessary expenses of her position. 

Shortly afterwards, however, the Maharani instituted a suit in the 
late Supreme Court against the Hon’ble East India Company, for the 
recovery of her husband’s estates which the Company had taken posses- 
sion of under a will said to have been executed by the late Raja. It 
having been proved on evidence, that Raja Kissen Nath was of unsound 
mind at the time he made the will, the Court decreed the suit in the 
Maharani’s favour. The Estates attached to the Casimbazar Raj were 
at the time the Maharani entered upon possession, almost in a state of 
anarchy, heavily encumbered with debt and unable to yield evenibheir 
normal income. But her own prudent administration of her affairs 
effectively aided by the hearty and disinterested exertions of her Dewan, 
Riijib Lochan Roy Bahadur, unrivalled for the spotless integrity of hia 
character and his perfect knowledge of Zamindari management, restored 
the estates to such a flourishing condition that, with the most comfort- 
able and contented tenantry in Bengal, they are now yielding an 
annual income more than sufficient to sustain the dignity of the highest 
rank, even in the British peerage. 

Maharani Sarnamoyi, o. i., was born in Bhatahuly a village in the 
District of Bard wan in Augrahayan 1234 b. s., or^ 182fl7 a. d,, and was 
married in Bysack 1245 B. s., or 1838 a. d. Her extensive estates are 
scattered over the Districts of Murshidabad, Rajsbahye, Pabno, 
Dinajpur, Malda, Rangpur, Bogra, Faridpur, Jessore, Nadiya, Bardwan, 
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Howra and the 24-Parganiias in Bengal, and in the Districts of Ghazipur 
and Azimghar in the North-Western Provinces. She also owns landed 
property both in Calcutta and its subnrbs. Her largest Zamindari is 
Parganma Baharhander in Bangpur. But a historical association, ever 
memorable in onr annals is attached to her Zamindari in Nadiya, in 
which lies the field of Plassey, the scene of that glorious battle, which 
decided the fate of India by precipitating the fall of the Moghal 
Empire and by contributing within less than a century to the complete 
ascendancy of British rule from Cape Comorin to Peshawar. 

In recognition of her devoted loyalty, her numerous works of 
public utility and her almost unlimited charities, the title of Maharani” 
was conferred on her on the lOth August, 1871 {Vide Calcutta Gazette 
of that date). She received the Sannad on the iSth October of the 
same year at a Darbar, held in the Casimbaaar Bajbari, the then com- 
missioner Mr. Moloney presiding. 

So signal and conspicuous have been her public spirit, liberality, 
and philanthropy, that, at about the time of her investiture with her 
present title, the Englishman Newspaper of Calcutta not unjustly placed 
he^ on the same scale of transcendent merit with the present Baroness 
Bardett Coutt's of England. 

As a further mark of the high estimation in which the Maharani 
was held by the Government and in special recognition of the great 
services rendered by her during the famine of 1874, the Government on 
the 12th March 1875 set aside the prescriptive usage in such cases, and 
publicly pledged itself to extend to any person she might choose to 
adopt as her heir the title of Maharaja, so that the family, which she 
has illustrated by her unwearying philanthropy and her irrepressible 
public spirit, might be maintained in suitable dignity during succeeding 
generations (Vide Calcutta Gazette). 

But the tide of public honours had only set in. In January, 1878, 
(Tide India Gazette) she was made a Member of the Imperial Order of 
the Crown of India, among other ladies of the highest ranks of the 
English nobility, who were comprised in the first nominations to this 
newly-created Order, and on the 14th August of that year received, at 
A Darbari held in the< Casimbazar Kajbari from Mr. Peacock| the 
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Commissioner of the Presidency Diyision, the Insignia of thdt Exalted 
Order together with the Bojal Letters Patent. She is the only Natiye 
lady in Bengal who has received this high distinction. 

The entire address of Mr. Peacock to Maharani Sarnamoyi as also 
her appropriate speech on this occasion, published in the “ Englishman*’ 
the 22nd August, 1878, are given below : — 

“ 1 have been deputed by His Honor the Lientenant-Qovernor of 
Bengal, who regrets his inability to do it in person, to deliver to you, 
in the Queen’s name, the Insignia of the Imperial Order of the Crown 
of India which Her Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you as a 
mark of her royal favour and esteem. * 

* 2. Your appointment to the Order is in recognition of the public spirit as 
well as of the munificent charity you have at all times and in so many ways dis- 
played. There are doubtless many who hear me to-day, who are far better 
acquainted than I am, not only with your good deeds, but with the manner in 
which your vast estates are managed, but there may be some who are not so well 
informed on these points, and who, while knowing your reputation for charity, 
have but an idea of its scope or of its nature. Under these circumstances it will 
not, I think, be out of place if 1 mention a few of those acts of benevolence 
and liberality which have procured for you this eignal mark of Her Majesty the 
Empress’s approbation. It would not be difficult for me to recount the doings 
of your long past years, which have, with those that have followed, made yonr 
life one long act of charity. It will be sufficient for my purpose if 1 confine 
myself to the history of the last few years. Taming to these, I have* found 
the following instances of your liberality, and 1 allude to these particularly 
because they serve to illustrate what 1 have already said about the wideness of 
its scope. 

In 1871-72 you contributed Rs. 3,000 to the Chittagong Sailors’ Home ; 
Bs. 1,000 to the Midnapur High School ; Bs. 1,000 to the Calcutta Chandui 
Hospital ; Bs. 1,000 to the improvement of the river Bhoirab in Jessor ; Bs. 1,000 
to the relief of distress in Murshidabad. 

In 1872-73 you gave Bs. 1,500 to the Bethune Female School ; Bs. 500 to 
the Bogra Institution ; Bs. 8,000 to the new Native Hospital ; Bs. 1,500 to the 
relief of sufferers from epidemic fever, and Bs. l,00u to the construction of the 
Baharamganj road. • 

In }l 874-75, you contributed, amongst other things, upwards of a lack and 
ten thousand Rupees towards the relief ^of distress in Murshidabad, Dinaj[pur, 
Bogra, Pabna, 24-Parganas, Nadiya, and Bardwan. 

The following year you g^c Bs. 10,000 to the Berbampore College ; Bs. 5,000 
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to the llaislialii Madrassa ; Rs. 2,000 to the Kattak College ; Rs. 500 to the Caro 
Hills Dispensary. 

In 1876-77, you contributed Rs. 1,000 to the Calcutta Female School, estab- 
lished by Miss Milmau ; Rs. 4,000 to the Rangpur High School ; Rs. 1,000 to the 
Aligarh College ; Rs. 11,000 to the Calcutta Zoological Garden ; Rs. 8,000 to the 
Association of famine in Calcutta ; Rs, 3,000 to the sufferers from the cyclone 
in Bakarganj. Finally, during the past year, you have given Rs. 11,121 for pur- 
chasing warm clothing for the poor ; Rs. 600 to the Jaugipore dispensary ; 
Rs. 10,000 to the Madras Famine Relief fund ; Rd. 1,000 to the Temple Native 
Asylum ; Rs. 500 to the Howrah dispensary ; lls. 3,000 to the Calcutta Oriental 
Seminary ; Rs. 1,000 to the sufferers by fires which occurred in Nadiya and 
Bankura ; Rs. 500 to the Calcutta District Charitable Society ; Rs. 1,000 to the 
McDonald Indian Association \ Rs. 1,000 to Miss Feudal’s Institution for fallen 
women. 

Such is a rather long but by no no means an exhaustive list of your bene- 
factions during the past few years. T say that is by no means a comprehensive 
list, because I have purposely omitted from it many items such as subscriptions 
to memorials and the like, that would not be mentioned here. 

Considerable as the list is, aggregating above Rs. 2,00,000, it is largely exceeded 
by the small donations to School libraries, Dispensaries and to the relief of the 
poor and distressed during the same period, which amount to more than 3 lacs 
of Rupees. Thus during the years to which I have referred, you have contribu- 
ted nearly lukhs of rupees to works of charity and public utility which does 
not fall short of Jth of your entire income. Largo, however, as this amount 
undoubtedly is, it is not so much as the manner in which it has been given that 
makes it conspicuous, lu this country we are accustomed to see a good deal of 
what I may call spaamodic money-giving where large sums are frequently given 
to purposes no doubt very good and very useful, but which arc aided not so much 
because they are so as because the donors hope to bring their names before the 
public, or obtain some future reward. This has not been your case. You have 
not been content to wait till you were asked to give, but have steps to 

cusuro worthy objects for assistance being brought to your notice, and have then 
given liberally, hoping for nothing in return. In a word, your charity has been 
such as springs from a simple unostentatious desire to do good, where the left 
hand knowctli not what the right hand ducth ; which is as admirable as I fear it 
is uncommon. Of the maiuigcincnt of your large estates, lying in no less than 
ten distriuts in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, I need say but little. 
In this you have always taken an active part and have manifested an acquaint- 
ance with detail and an aptitude for business generally, almost if not quite 
without parallel among persons of your sex in this country. The consequence 
is that, aided by yonr aWe adviser, Babu Rajib Lochiin Rai, you have, while 
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securing the rents to which you are justly entitled, done so without harassing 
or oppressing your rayats and have thus escaped those difficulties and com plications 
into which so many land-owners have of late' years fallen. For myself I need 
nut say that the duty which 1 am called upon to perform to-day is one that gives 
me great pleasure : for both as Magistrate of the24-Parganas and as Commissioner 
of tho Dacca Division, 1 have had on more than one occasion reason to thank you 
for assistance freely and liberally given on projects which I had in view j and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without thanking you for the aid you afforded to 
the sufferers from that fearful calamity which on the 31st October 1876 swept over 
the southern portion of the district of Backarganj, carrying death and destruc- 
tion with it, and leaving behind it distress and misery, from which it will bo long 
before the sufferers fully recover. It now only remains for me, Maharani, to band 
to you the insignia of the order to which Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
you, with the congratulatory letter of His Excellency the Viceroy and His Honor 
tho Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and to express the hope that you may live 
long in all prosperity to enjoy tho honour you have now attained and which yon 
have worthily deserved.’ 

After the address was over, the Commissioner handed over the 
insignia, together with the two congratulatory letters, one from His 
Excellency tho Viceroy, and the other from His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, to the Maharani and then resuined his seat. The 
Maharani returned a very appropriate reply, couched in language befit- 
ting her rank and sex. She very feelingly expressed her deep gratitude, 
mingled with loyalty, for tlie great honour which Her Majesty "the 
Empress of India has done her by appointing her to tlie Imperial Older 
of the Oiownof India, andmost humbly hoped tliat the favour shown 
to her by Her Majesty tho Empress of India, by His Excellency the 
Governor General of India, by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and generally by all the Government officials from the Commis- 
sioner downwards, might continue unabated. In conclusion, she ex> 
pressed her regret that the utter ignorance on her part of the English 
language, and the very imperfect knowledge of Bengali on the part of 
the European ladies who favoured her with their presence, should 
have stood in the way of free interchange of mutual thoughts.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Peacock has given an account of Maharani 
Sarnamoyi’s extensive charities up to the year 1876-77, shewing an 
estimated expenditure of eleven loJahs of Ili^>ees on various good 
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purposed. To this sum may safely be added some lakhs of Bapees more, 
as the Maharani’s contributions to purposes of both public and private 
charities down to the present time, 

ACTS OF RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE, CHARITY, PUBLIC UTILITY, Ac., 
COMPILED FROM ORAL REPORTS.* 

On the occasion of Haktura Sankaranti which falls everj year in the month 
of January she celebrates the Hindu ceremony called An%ameru{ that is to say) 
she raises a mountain of rice containing some thousands of maunds with other 
materials similar in proportion, such as, Ohee^ Dal^ sugar, sweatmeats of diJSereut 
sorts, yegetables, and cloths, which after the due performance of the ceremony 
she distributes not only to Brahmans and Fakirs but to all classes of poor people. 
On this occasion she gires away shawls and broadcloths to a large number of 
Pandits and Brahmans of different districts in Bengal, and blankets to Nagas and 
Fakirs for the purpose of protecting them from the cold. 

At the Mahabishuva Sankaranti of the Hindus which generally falls every 
year in the month of April, she distributes metallic Gharas^ cloths and money to 
Brahmans. Feeds also a large number of paupers. 

During the Barga Puja she distributes handsome annual gifts, called Bar* 
shiks to numerous Brahmans and Pandits of Bengal and feeds a considerable 
number of poor and helpless people. Her presents to her servants and depend- 
ents on this occasio^ are also great. As a pious Hindu lady of the modern time 
she gives large sums to Brahmans^ Ac., who apply to her for pecuniary aid to 
celebrate the Durga Puja at their own houses. 

During the time of other Hindu festivals, viz., such as, Syama Puja^ Dole, 
Jhulna, Janmastomi, Rath, Ac., her expenses are very great. On the Syama 
Puja night she illuminates the Rajhari and performs the religious ceremony with 
grandeur. 

As is well known to the Hindus at large she has always assisted with her 
purse such people of the poor class as are unable to give their daughters in 
marriage, to celebrate the Sradha ceremony of their deceased parents or to give 
Faita, i. e., sacrificial thread to their sons. She has also in several instances 
relieved many persons from debts, involving the loss of their paternal house or 
property under decrees of the Civil Courts. 

Regarding her daily charity it is not a matter of exaggeration to say, that she 
supplies cooked food and distributes grains, Ac., to unnumbered beggars without 
distinction of cute or creed. 


* It is not to be supposed that this list exhausts her countless acts of charity ; 
for it is compiled from mere oral reports, which have reached the author and com- 
piler, and have been adopted by him after careful verification. 
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As a gn^eat friend of education she provides opportunities of instruction for 
several orphans whom she also supplies with food, lodging^ clothing^ books and 
schooling fees. Several students are to be still found prosecuting their studies in 
the Berhampur College under her auspices^ In her encouragement of Sanskrit 
learning she supports several Sanskrit Tole* or Schools in different parts of Bengal. 
Like Baja Krishna Chandra Boy of Nadiya she entertains a high regard for 
PandiiU well versed in the Sanskrit language. She encourages them liberally and 
provides them with sufficient funds to manage private schools, called for the 
diffusion of sound Sanskrit learniug amongst her countrymen. She has given the 
munificent bequest of Rs. 8,050 for the establishment of four scholarships, in 
connection with the Sanskrit Title Examination. Being herself well versed 
in the Bengali language, she extends a discriminating patronage to Bengali 
authors. Many persons who have written small hrocMres on different subjects in 
Bengali have always been amply rewarded from her purse—nor has she overlooked 
the claims of literary men, who have produced works in the English and other 
languages. To almost all the private schools existing in Bengal she annually 
makes handsome donations in money, books, and medals made of gold and silver 
for the encouragement of students. 

8he has excavated numerous tanks and wells ,* invariably contributed towards 
the relief of epidemic diseases, and always subscribed unstintedly to different 
private institutions to the establishment of dispensaries and schools and the cons- 
truction of roads and bridges. 

The Maharani has a great love for animals. She contriffuted a large sum t5 
the Zoological Garden at Calcutta, and the Government has dedicated a House to 
her called ** Maharani Sarnamoyi’s House.*' 

When the great benefits she has conferred on the less happy classes 
of her countrymen and the eminent example she sets to the local aristo- 
cracy and gentry are considered, the wish naturally arises that she may 
be spared for a long, long life in incessantly increasing prosperity to 
continue to be a priceless ornament to her sex and an inestimable bless- 
ing to the generation, which her generous virtues have redeemed from 
the prevailing taiut of apathy to human distress and selfish iiiterest- 
edness. Her deep sensibility, rare good-nature, sound judgment and 
intensely benevolent disposition have combined to raise this excellent 
lady to an eminence, in which she stands solitary, almogt unrivalled- 
still less surpassed among a race, overflowing, as a •rule, with charity 
to all men. . 

It is easy to see that Maharani Sarnamoyi’s nature is so utterly 
unselfish, and yet so warmly sympathetic that •the mere sense of the 
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relief slie affords and tbe benefits sbe confers is the reward she most 
bigblr prizes. For public honours and for public applause men lay out 
wealth on quite a difierent system. But it so fortunately happens that 
her own good works have found her out ; and her heroic spirit of cha- 
rity, so tender and yet so unwearying will be upheld by public grati- 
tude as a burning example for as many ages, perhaps, as the number 
of her fellowmen and women whom she has relieved from distress and 
want. Of such a life it can only be wished! that it might be immortal ; 
but since that wish would be vain, we only hope that at least it may 
be prolonged till it reckons years as numerous as good works she has 
already done and she may yet do. 

The purport of the following Sanskrit Sloka may be justly and 
appropriately applied to Maharani Sarnamoyi, c. i. : — 

faiwPjfjjTt I 
HTSRT: ^cTT: II 

The literal Bengali and English translations of the above are also 
given below 

Bengali. 

II 

English. 

Those who are sympathising, bountiful, elegant or beautiful, conti- 
nent or of subdued appetites and feelings, and philanthropic ; are rare 
amongst mankind. 

Other eminent ladies in India have contributed with equal or even 
greater liberality to the construction and endowment of splendid or 
numerous temples consecrated to the worship of God. But it is to the 
Malmrani Sarnamoyis* greater and more lasting credit that her worsliip 
of God has taken the more practical and beneficial form of affording 
unceasingly from day to day throughout the years of her life subs- 
tantial relief for tbe wants of God’s suffering creatures. 

It has been already mentioned that Rai Rajib Lochan Roy Bahadur 
became the Maharani’s Dewan immediately after her succession to the 
estates of the Casimbazar Raj. Rai Rajib Lochan. Roy Bahadur is a 
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natiTo of a village, named Tilli in Dacca, and seemed deigned by 
nature to form the complement to the Maharani’s character and to the 
great part she has taken in the promotion of good works in her native 
country. 

This rough sketch of the Maharani^s life, would, therefore, be 
incomplete, if some account of her excellent Dewan were omitted in 
this work. We will, however, give separately a brief history of the life 
of Rai Bajib Lochaii Rai Bahadur. 


n.— THE JAGAT SETHIS FAMILY. . 

We trace the history of this famous and wealthy family from Hire 
Nand Sah, wlio from Nagaur (Rajputana) came in lGo3 first to Patna 
and then settled at Murshidabad. He was called Suh” meaning 
banker, and had one son, Seth Manik Chand, who succeeded him, and one 
daughter Dhaii Bai, who was married to Rai Uday Chand, 27 th in 
descent from Dhandal (jjide the family history of Buja Siva Prasad, 
o. s. I., of Benares). Seth Manik Chand having had no issue, adopted 
his sister’s son Jagat Seth Fatah Chand, who was 28th in descent from 
Dhandal. Fatah Chand obtained tho title of Jagat Seth” from 
Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, for keeping down the price of 
grain in that city at the time of a great famine. Jagat, means, w«erld, 
and the compound word J agat-Seth, means, Seth of the world. Seth*' 
is a corruption of the word “ Sreshth,*' literally meaning great, but now 
used for banker. Hence, the title of Jagat Seth” is now-a-days meant 
as the banker of the whole world. 

Jagat Seth Fatah Chand enjoyed the highest favour of the Emperor 
of Delhi and his Subadars. He was considered to be the richest 
person in India, and was highly honoured by all classes of men. He and 
his descendants were in charge of the Royal Treasuries. They took 
large contracts of various kind, and were known to all as the Imperial 
Bankers.” 

Jagat Seth Fatah Ohand died leaying two sons, Seth Daya Chand 
and Seth Anand Chand, of whom the former had one son, named 
Maharaj Sarup Chand, and the latter Jagat Seth Mahtab Bai. These 
44 
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two cousiiis Maharaj Sarup Chandaiid Jagat Beth Mahtab Rai rendered 
most valuable services to the Hon'ble East India Company. They 
voluntarily assisted Clive with all their means, power and strength. It 
is said, that the ladies of the family from an apprehension of being 
disgraced by the men of Nawab Kasim Ali Khan sat upon gunpowder 
with fire in their hands for the purpose of dying all together instead of 
submitting to any insult or falling into the hands of their enemies. 
Fortunately at this critical position Clive suddenly arrived and saved 
their lives, but Kasim Ali was not unsuccessful in carrying with him 
in his flight the two cousins Maharaj Sarup Chand and Jagat Seth 
Mahtab Rah These two respectable personages are said to have been 
mercilessly killed by the cruel Nawab. They were attended by their 
faithful servant {Khidmatgar) Chuni who could not be persuaded on 
any account to leave them, and when Kasim Ali was shooting them 
with arrows he stood before them, so that, he fell first and then the 
two cousins. 

Maharaj Sarup Chand had three sons, Maharaj XJdvant Chand, 
Seth Abhaya Chand and Seth Mihar Chand. The first had one son, 
named Maharaj Kirat Chand, who died childless. The second left one 
son, named Seth Dhaiikal Chand. Dhankal died leaving his son, Babu 
Gulal Chand, who had no issue. The third Mihar Chand died without 
a son. 

Jagat Seth Mahtab Rai had four sons, viz., Seth Snkhal Chand, 
Seth Sumer Chand, Jagatindra Seth Gulab Chand and Jagat Seth 
Khushal Chand, of whom the first and third died childless. The fourth 
had one son Seth Gokul Chand who had no issue. The second Seth 
Sumer Chand left his only son Jagat Seth Harakh Chand, who had two 
sons, Jagat Seth Indar Chand and Seth Bishun Chand. The former 
died leaving his only son Jagat Seth Govind Chand. Govind Chand 
died childless, but Lis widow has adopted a sou who has not been 
acknowledged by Government. The latter Seth Bishun Cliand left his 
only son, Jagat Seth Kishun Chand, who is drawing a political pension 
of Rs. 800 per mensem, after the death of his cousin Jagat Seth Govind 
Chand, to whom Government assigned a pension of Rs. 1,200, on hia 
having made a petition to that effect* 
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Jagat Seth Kishun Chand has no son. He is a very pious man, 
and now resides with Raja Siva Prasad, c. s. i., of Benai'es, where he 
intends to pass the remaining part of his life. 

The Jagat Seths of Mursliidabad had no zamindaries worth noticing, 
hut they had firms throughout India, and carried on business on an exten- 
sive scale like the best European Banking Corporations of the present 
time. There was a day when Clive offered to them what he possibly 
could, but they were at tlfat time so very rich that they declined to 
accept any thing from him. But, alas ! those days are ^ gone, one of 
them named above being reduced to comparative poverty, is now depend- 
ing on a pension the Government bestowed in benevolent (?onBideration 
for the fallen fortunes of this great family. 

The J agat Seths are by caste jains. They established several jain 
temples, but since three or four generations, Baishnavi gods have been 
introduced into their family. There was a time when they made images 
of their family gods out of the most precious stones, such as, emeralds, 
rubies, &c. 

Though they are now reduce^ to comparative pov-erty and bad 
circumstances, yet they are still reckoned to be the most honourable 
among the rich and poor people of this country. 


III.— THE NIZAMAT FAMILY OF BENGAL. 

The Nizamat or the Viceroyalty of Bengal, the richest province 
in India, which has rightly been described by Muhammadan authors as 
the Paradise of Nations,” was long regarded by the greatest and most 
influential men in the Imperial Court of Delhi, as a prize worth winning 
and wearing. But its distance from Delhi and the reputed unhealthi- 
ness of the Province, deterred a great number of the aspirants for it 
from incurring the inconveniences and risks of what was generally looked 
upon as “exile.” It was during the Viceroyalty of Ali Verdi Khan, 
a Chief of Afghan or Pathan extraction, and of gi;eat military talents^ 
who had forcibly occupied the Masnad at Mursliidabad, that the 
English nation formed their first settlement in Bengal under a firman 
of the Emperor of Delhi. 
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All Verdi, who knew the value of trade, patronized and encouraged 
the English merchants. But hia grandson, the infamous Suraj-ud* 
Dowlah, who was the reverse of Ali Verdi*s character, was as decided 
an enemy of the English nation ; and his harsh and oppressive proceed- 
ings, culminating in the massacre of the Black Hole, which closed for 
the time the continuance of the British settlement in Bengal, led to 
the battle of Plassoy, which eventually resulted in the final overthrow 
of the Moghal Empire in India. 

After the decisive battle of Plasscy and the deposition of the exe- 
crable tyrant Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah, his Commander-iii-chief Meer 
Jaflier Ally, Khan, was created by Clive, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
Bchar and Orissa. 

During the time of Mcer JafTier, or, in 1758, the Shalizada, after- 
wards Shah Alluin, having, in consequence of some dispute with his 
father, the Emperor Aalum Geer IT. fled from Delhi, entered into a league 
with the Subadars of Oudh and Allahabad for the conquest of the 
Lower Provinces. The Prince advanced into Behar with about 40,000 
men, and laid seige to Patna. 

Meor Jaffier was greatly alarmed hy the Prince’s advance, and at 
his solicitation Clive marched with all the force he could muster to the 
relief of Patna ; but ere he reached that place, the Shahzada’s army had 
almost entirely dispersed. 

On Clive’s return the Nabob Meer Jaffier granted him as a jagheer, 
the quit rent, about tliroe lakhs per annum, which the Company had 
agreed to pay for the Zamindari of Calcutta. 

In 1759 an Armament of seven ships from Batavia unexpectedly 
made its appearance in tho mouth of the river, Jaffier Ally had secretly 
encouraged the Dutch to send this force. Being afraid of the jiower of 
the English, he wished to balance that of the Dutch against it, while the 
latter were eager to share in the wealth which the British had acquired 
in Bengal. Clive, though sensible of the responsibility ho would incur 
by attacking hoe forces of a friendly power, was satisfied that if he 
allowed the Batavian Armament to join the garrison at Cliinsurah, 
tho Nabob w^ould throw hlinsert into the arms of his new allies, and 
the English ascendancy in Bengal would be exposed to serious danger. 
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To prevent this, bo obtained from the fears of the Nabob a Mandate, 
directing the newly-arrived Armament to leave the river. IToder the 
authority of this order, and the pretext of enforcing it, Clive caused 
the Dutch to be attacked both by land and water. They were com- 
pletely defeated on both, and all their ships were taken. A convention 
was then signed, by which the Dutch agreed to pay indemnification for 
losses, and the English to restore the ships and pro^jerty. 

An agreement was at the same time made between the Nabob and 
the Dutch, which was guaranteed by the Governor in Council of Fort 
William. 

To meet his pecuniary engagements, Jaffier had recourse to the 
severest exiictioiiB. He resigned himself to unworthy favorites; and it 
became necessary to dispose him in favor of his son-in-law, Meer Kossim 
Ally Khan, with whom a Treaty was concluded on 27th September 1760. 
By this Treaty the British obtained possession of Bard wan, Midnapur, 
and Chittagong. 

Serious disputes arose between Meer Kossim and the English regard- 
ing the right of the servants of the Company to trade and to have 
their goods passed free of duty, which led at last to war. Negociations 
were opened with Meer Jaffier, and on 10th July 1763 a Treaty w»s 
executed between him and the Company. Meer Kossim, after sustaining 
a series of defeats, and revenging himself by the murder of his English 
prisoners, fled to Oudh, and eventually to Delhi, where he died in great 
indigence and obscurity in 1777. 

In 1761*, Meer Jaffier agreed in addition to the sums for which he 
had contracted in the recent Treaty, to pay five lakhs a month towards 
the expense of the war then being carried on against the Vizier of 
Oudh, BO long as it lasted. 

Meer Jaffier died in January 1765, and was succeeded by his son 
Nnjum-6-Dowla, with whom a new Treaty was formed, by which the 
Company took the Military defence of the country entirely into its own 
hands, and among other conditions the Nabob bound himSelf to appoint, 
by the advice of the Qovernor and Council, a Deputy to conduct the 
Government, and not to bo removefi without the consent of the 
Council. 
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In 4764, Suja^o-Dowla, the Vizier of Oudh, under the pretence of 
assisting Meer Kossim Ally, had ioTaded Behar, but his army was com- 
pletely routed, and the Vizier was obliged to throw himself on the genero- 
sity of the English. The whole of his dominions was restored to him, 
except Allahabad and Corah, which were given to the Emperor of Delhi, 
who, on his part, conferred the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
on the Company, by Imperial Firmaund ; the English becoming security 
for the regular payment of twenty-six lakhs a year by the Nabob, and 
agreeing to allow the Nabob, the annual sum of 53,86,131 Bicca Rupees 
for the support of the Nizamut. 

Nujunj. 6-Dowla died on 8th May 1766, and was succeeded by 
bis brother Syef-6-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen. A Treaty was formed 
with him, by which he ratified the Treaties formerly concluded with his 
father and brother, and the Company agreed to support him in the 
Nizamut, and to allow him an annual stipend of 41,86,131 Rupees. 

Syef-6-Dowla was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Mobarik-o-Dowla, 
with whom a new Engagement was made. By this engagement the 
Nabob’s stipend was fixed at 31,81,991 rupees. This is the last Treaty 
which was formed with the Nabob. The office of Subadar had now 
become merely a nominal one, all real power having passed into the hands 
of the Company. In 1772, the stipend was reduced to sixteen lakhs 
a y^ar, at which rate it is paid to this day.” * 

Mobarik-6-Dowla was successively followed by Delair Jang, By ad 
Zynool Ahdun Khan oorf Ali Jah, Syad Ahmed Ali Khan oorf Wala 
Jah, and Syad Mobaruck Ali Khan oorf Humayoon Jah, of whom we 
do not know any thing of importance. 

The present titular Nawab Nazim, His Highness Moontazem-ool- 
moolk Mohson-ood-Dowla Faredoon Jah Syad Monsoor Ali Khan 
Bahadur Nasrat Jang, aged 52 years, succeeded his father Syad 
Mobaruck Ali Khan oorf Humayoon Jah. 

Daring the time of the present Nawab Nazim or in 1873. the affairs of 
the Nizamat full into such confusion that the Government were obliged 
to appoint a commission, consisting of the late Mr. F. L. Beaufort, 


* Aitchison’s Treaties, Tol. I., page 3-5, 1862. 
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of the Bengal Civil Service, and the late Nawab* Amir All Khan 
Bahadur to arrange for the liquidation of the Nawab’s debts, and 
to ascertain the value of the jewels and other immovable property, 
held by the Government for the purpose of supporting his dignity. ^ By 
the Act, constituting the Commission, the titular Nawab and his suc- 
cessors on the Masnad were declared incapable of contracting any pecu- 
niary obligations. 

The present Nawab Ntfisim Sjad Monsoor Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Nasrat Jang has been for years and is still residing in England — being 
represented in India just now by his eldest living son and heir apparent 
Nawab Ali Kudr Syad Hiissan Ali Mirza Bahadur. * 

The names of all the sons of the present Nawab Nazim are given 
below ; — 

let — Nawab Ali Kudr Syad Hussan 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

Zud— Nawab Wala Kudr Syad Hussan 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

Prince Humayoon Kudr Syad 
Muhammad Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

4th — Prince Soria Kudr Syad Muham- 
mad Taki Mirza Bahadur. 

5th — Prince Asman Kudr Syad Asad 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

6tfc —Prince Soliraan Kuur Syad Wahed 
Ali Mirza Bahadur. 

7th — Prince Falluk Kudr Syad Nosir 

Ali Mirza Bahadur. | 15 — Prince Syad Baker Mirza Bahadur. 

We do not know how far it is correct, that the Nawab Nazim, besides 
his pension receives special grunts for his personal allowance during his 
residence in England, for his winter and summer clothing, for the 
marriages of his children, for religious festivals, and a Idkh of Hupees 

* Long: before Nawab Amir Ali Khan BShadur, Boja Sita Nath Bose Bahadur 
andKaja Prasanna Narayan Dev Bahadur of the Savabazar Baj Family, Calcutta, 
were also respectively appointed Dewans of the Nizamat. 


8th — Prince Khoorshed Kudr Syad 
Iskander Ali Mirza Bahadur. 
9th— Prince Dara Kudr Syad Khakan 
Mirza Bahadur. 

10 — Prince Khusro Kudr Syad Barham 

Mirza Bahadur. ^ 

11 — Prince Kboob Kudr Sjad Farhad 

Mirza Bahadur. 

12 — Prince Aujum Kudr Syad Daood 

Mirza Bahadur. 

13— Hatim Kudr Syad Kaikaoos Mirza 

Bahadur. 

14 — Prince Syad JafEar Mirza Bahadur. 
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at the birth of each child to provide for its milk. In addition to these, 
the following monthly allowances have been also assigned for the 
princes. 


Eldest son and representative ... ... ... Rs. 2,000 

Becond son ... ... i» 1)200 

Three sons at Rs. 1,000, each. ... ... ... t, 8,000 

Six sons who are married at Rs. GOO, each ... ... 8,600 

Four sons who are not married at Rs. 800 each .a. ... „ 1,200 


Total Rs. 11,000 

We civn, however, believe that all such grants and allowances come 
within the compass of the fixed stipend of Rupees sixteen laMs a year 
already mentioned by us. 

H. H. the Nawab Nazim is entitled to a personal salute of 19 guns. 


IV.— RAI LACHMIPAT SING BAHAPUr aND RAI 
DHANPAT SING BAHADUR. ^ 

Thisbe two respectable Zamindars are the sons of Babu Pertab Sing} 
and grandsons of Babu Budh Sing, the founder of their family, who 
migrated from Elishengarh in Raj pu tail a to Murshidabad. Babu Budh 
Sixfg had two sons, Babus Bahadur Sing and Pertab Sing, of whom the 
former died without issue, and the latter inherited all the ancestral 
estates. 

Pertab Sing during his lifetime divided all his family possessions 
funongst his two sons, Rai Lachmipat Sing Bahadur and Rai Dhanj)at 
Sing Bahadur, the present zamindars. The former supports at his 
exclusive expense a School at Baluchar in Murshidabad and a Dispen- 
sary at Batasun in Rangpnr, for which the medicines are supplied by 
Government free. The latter has founded a School and a Dispensary 
at Anmganj in Murshidabad, and pays all the expenses with the cxcep* 
tion of the Government aid fixed for the maintenance of these institu- 
tions. A Dharmsala has been established by him in Bartala Lane, 
fiarabazar, Calcutta, at a cost of a laM of Rupees, and has endowed it 
with lands yielding an ^annual income of Rs. 12,000 for its support. 
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Both of the above-mentioned Zamiiidare have given princely dona- 
tions in periods of famine, <&c., and are always willing to render valuable 
assistance to the public in cases of emergency and need. They also 
maintain an Alms House at Murshidabad, where several poor are daily 
fed. They have, however, for their several acts of enlightened liber- 
ality received from Government the title of “ Rai Bahadur,” and hold 
Zuminclaries in the Districts of Purnoa, Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bhagalpur, 
Malda, Mursliidabad, Nadijn, and other places. We also understand, 
that Rai Luchmipat Sing Bahadur has recently sold some of his estates 
to the Ilon’blc Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, c. s. i., and 
his brother Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore, c.i.b., the two distinguished 
membeis of the well-known Tagore Family of Calcutta. 


V RAI RAJIB LOCHAN RAI BAHADUR. 

Second in importance only to his celebrated Mistress, the Maha- 
rani Sarnamoyi of Casimbazar, is her equally well-known Dewau, Rai 
Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur. Without his practical advice, his entire 
sympathy in her active spirit of benevolence, and his wide knowledge 
of the world, it would hardly have been possible for that eminent lady 
to have carried out her great designs for the benefit of her less happy 
fellowmen on so admirable a system and with such successful resiflts 
as are to be recognised in all her works of public utility and charity. 
Dewan Rajib Lochan Rai is the scion of an ancient and respectable 
family in the District of Dacca. 

Pitambar Datta, who founded the Tilli Rai family rose to distinc- 
tion in the service of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, during the days 
of the Muhammadan rule in India and received from the Nizamat the 
title of “ Rai,” which has descended to his family in hereditary succes- 
sion. Pitambar Rai acquired property in the District of Dacca, and 
left a good estate which has since been parcelled off among his 
numerous descendants, whose ancestral house is still at tilli, a village 
in that District. 

Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur belongs to this family, but he left 
his Native District, when ho entered into the Maharani’s service, and 
45 
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now resides at Soidabad in the District of Mursliidabad. Besides his 
share in the ancestral estate in Dacca, Rajib Lochaii owns self-acquired 
landed property in the 24j-Pargannas, Calcutta, and Mursliidabad. 

Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur was born at Tilli in 1213 b.s. Ho 
was at first employed as a Muktiar in the Maharani’s estates in the 
Rangpur District, but the marked ability, integrity and devotion to her 
interests, which he showed during the course of her eventually success- 
ful litigation with the Grovernment for the recovery of her husband’s 
estates, led to his appointment as Dewan by the Maharani herself in 
1847 A. D. when she gained possession of those vast estates. He is in 
the Maharani’s service for about a period of 32 years, and has always 
eihcicntly and conscientiously been discharging the most responsible 
duties attached to his post equally to the credit of the Maharani, to 
the benefit and contentment of her numoro?: ^ tenantry and to the entire 
satisfaction and approval of the Government and the community 
of Bengal. As a mark of the appreciation of his services, the Govern- 
iQOiii conferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur” on the 1 0th August, 
1871, {yid,e Calcutta Gazette). The speech of the Commissioner 
Mr. Peacock delivered at the Darbar held on the occasion of the inves- 
titure of Her Highness the Maharani with the Insignia of the Order of 
the Crown of India (published in the “Englishman” of the 22nd August, 
187'8) speaks also very highly of Rai Rajib Lochan Rai Bahadur. 

Dewan Rajib Lochan Rai’s life is a singular instance of disinterest- 
edness and self-abnegation among unceasing and unlimited opportu- 
nities for self-aggrandisement. But this is only the passive side of his 
virtues. While contented with his own condition of honourable poverty, 
lie is ever ready to lend his co-operation in the promotion of the good 
■works which form tho chief occupation of the Maharani Sarnauioyi’s 
existence. As the medium for tho distribution of the Maharani’s un- 
bounded charities, he shows his thoroughly unselfish spirit by giving 
the whole praise to his Mistress, while entirely disclaiming even the 
credit duo to him Cor the interest an^ trouble ho takes to prevent the 
abuse of Iier liberality. The administration, which has raised tho 
estates of the Casiinljazar Raj to their present position of splendid 
prosperity, attests the extraordinary talents of the Dewan ; and, if it 
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were not that his nature is thoroughly unambitious and shrinkingly 
modest, he might have made of himself a more conspicuous figure 
among the Native community of Bengal. 

Though well versed in the Persian and Bengali languages and 
literature, Rai Rajib Lochan has never been deeply infected with that 
progressive taste, which has led so many of his countrymen to achieve 
excellence in English literature and science. But what is better, he 
possesses an almost unerring* judgment in all questions of business ; and 
his mastery over every detail of Zamindari management is almost 
unrivalled. A Hindu of unquestionable orthodoxy, his habits of 
living are very simple, and his wants proportionately few ;• and, as no 
family has been born to him, his whole thoughts are devoted to the 
interests of the Maharani and the welfare of her tenantry, while much 
of his own private income is applied to purposes of charity, other than 
such as are taken in hand by the Maharani herself. With his great 
knowledge of the Avorld, the Dewan is always able to give sound advice 
to the Maharani both as regards the works to which and the persons, 
to whom she might usefully direct her liberality ; and so happy is his 
management of the Maharani’s estates that, while her expenses are 
yearly increasing, her income shows corresponding signs of progress 
without subjecting her tenantry to the least appreciable strain. Such 
results assuredly justify the high sense entertained of the Dewan* by 
all classes of the community, and it would be only a graceful act of 
recognition of the eminent services which Rai Rajib Lochan Rai 
Biiliadiir lias unobtrusively rendered to his country and his countrymen, 
if the Government bestowed on him a title more in accord with his 
great merits than the mere ordinary distinction of Rai Bahadur, allowed 
as a matter of course to every Hindu, who becomes a Member of the 
Subordiniitc Judicial or Executive Service. 

It would be unfair to close this brief sketch without some notice 
of Babu Syarna Das Roy, the Head Assistant of the Maharani 
Sarnaiueyi's English Olheo, who, under Dewan Rajib* Lochan Rai’s 
general supervision, conducts the details of Her Highness’s extensive 
business with exceptional ability and cfedit. 
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{Other Families, Nobles and Eminent Men), 

I.— THE BOSE SARVADHIKARI FAMILY OP OHOA, 
BERHAMPUR. 

Gauh Kisob Bose Sabtadhikabi first left Erialinaghar, and 
settled in Ohoa more than one and a half centuries ago, and his descen- 
dants have during this time made considerable additions to their family 
possessions; purchased a good name by their charitable and religious 
acts, and enhanced the respectability of their family by matrimonial 
alliances with several remarkable Kayastha families in Bengal. Gaur 
Kisor left one son, Bhnban Chandra, who had five issues, viz., Raj Kibor, 
Hari Prasad, Jagat Durlav, Ram Mohan and Ananda Mohan, of whom 
Raj Kisor and Hari Prasad were managers of several Silk Factories 
under Mr. Borneo at Rampur Beaulea, and they not only acquired 
immense wealth, but added some Zamindaries to their ancestral property 
by their own industry, self-exertion, and perseverance. Raj Kisor 
had two sons, Kala Chand and Syam Chand ; and Hari Prasad had 
three sons, Chandra Narayan, Siv Narayan and Jay Narayan, but 
among them Kala Chand and Jay Narayan did most good to the 
village of Choa by establishing an English School, a Girl’s School, and 
an asylum for the support of poor and helpless travellers, 

^ Kala Chand contributed a handsome donation towards the founda- 
tion of the Berhampur College, and distinguished himself for several 
acts of charity. He was succeeded by his son, Babu Asutosh Sarvadhi- 
knri, who is also an educated and a kind-hearted Zamindar of Berhampur, 
and has a promising son, named Babu Sris Chandra Sarvadhikari. 


IL— BABU RAGHU NATH RAI OF MURSHIDABAD. 

Babu Ragiiu Nath Rai is the son of Chattav Rai, who was des- 
cended from the Kshatriya tribe of Bayesvara, sitnatod in the District 
of Oudh. Chattar Rai settled at Gobipur in Nadiya about the close of 
the last century, and received the title of Rai” from a Nav:ab of 
Bengal under whom Iq* had served. 
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Babu Bagliu Nath Eai waa an infant when his father *died, and 
was unfortunately deprived of all his paternal estates by the treachery 
of some of the old servants of hjs father and the neighbouring Znni'- 
indars ; but with the help of a certain amount of cash, ornaments, &c., 
privately kept by his mother, he was educated and maintained in one 
of his relative’s house at Topla, a village adjacent to Nadiya. When 
he reached his sixteenth year he went to Murshidabad, and secured a 
post in the Custom House,* at Lalgola, Murshidabad, and married at 
the age of twenty-five the daughter of Ram Prasad Rai, the head Babu 
of that ofSce. In 1830, his father-indaw died, and he succeeded to liis 
post, and soon after became Dewan of the East Indite Company’s 
Factory at Casimbazar, and at last served for some time in tho Abkari 
Mahals to the satisfaction of Government. During the intervals of 
his services, ho purchased several Zamindaries in the District of Mur- 
shidabad, and now holds the post of an Honorary Magistrate, and is a 
member of the Road Cess Committee, the Town Committee, &c. 

Babu Raghu Nath Rai possesses a very good country-house at 
Jayrampur, aud is above 80 years of age having at present two educated 
sous, viz., Babus Mahos NarayanRai and Siv Chandra Rai. 


III.-BABU RAM DAS SEN, ZAMINDAR OF BERHEMPDR. 

Bahu Ram Das Sen is the grandson of the late Dewan Knshna 
Kaiita Sen, and tlie only son of the late Babu Lai Mohan Sen, a very 
respectable Zamindar of Berhempur. He is a young man of thirty 
years and known to tho public as a ‘‘ Literary Zainindar.” He is, in 
fact, an aiitiquarian, Mrs. Murray Mitchell the accomplished wife of 
Dr. M. Mifccljcll speaks thus about tliis young Zamindar in her boolc of 
travels, entitled In India.*’ 

AVc found him a very intelligent, well-educated, modest man. Dr. Mitchell 
liad much interrsling conversation with this young Zamindar, and found him to 
be a very good Sanskrit scholar, 

Babu Ram Das Sen wrote a volume of poems* and sonnets in 
Bengali. He has since contributed several learned papers on the history 
and antiquities of India to the Banga Darsana.” These were Jifter- 
wards collected together and brought out in a separate volume under tho 
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title of Aitilxasika Rahasya.” This work was dedicated to Dr. Max 
Muller by special permission. The learned Doctor, in his address to 
the Oriental Congress of London, sgeaks very highly of this book. 
He says that in the “ Antiquary,” a paper very ably conducted by 
Mr. Bargeas. We meet with contributions from several learned natives, 
among them from His Highness the Prince of Travancore, from Ram 
Das Sen, Zamindar of Berhempur, from Kasi Nath T. Telang, from 
Sasliagri Shastri and others, which are rea^ with the greatest interest 
and advantage by European scholars. The Calcutta Review, in noticing 
this work, says, that Aitihasik Rahasya” is a specimen of the noble 
and ardiiou 9 attempts that are being made by our countrymen to reduce 
to intelligible form the huge mass of obscure “ Indian Records.^’ This 
Work will bo completed in several parts. The second part is in the 
Press, and the third part is in course of preparation. The National 
Magazine, in noticing Babu Ram Das Sen’s Lecture on Modern Budhistic 
Researches, saj's, that Babu Ram Das Sen has all the necessary 
acquirements of a student of antiquities.” He is farther a member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,, of tho Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, of the Sanskrit Text Society of London, of the 
Oriental Congress of London, of the Accademia Orientale of Florence, 
&c. Babu Ram Das Sen has Zamindaries in the Districts of Murshi- 
dabad, 24i-Pargannas, Hughli, Nadiya, Dinajpur, Midnapur, &c. There 
is an “ Alms House” of his at Berhampur, built in the time of his 
grandfather, in which a largo number of poor people are daily fed. 
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XIX.-.NADIYA^ 

(Principal Families), 

THE NADIYA RAJ FAMILY. 

The “ Rai” Rajas of Nadiya claim their descent from Bhatta 
Narayan, the head ,of the five Brahmans, brought from Kanauj by 
Adisur, the founder of the family of tho Sen Rajas of Bengal. 

* Nadiya was originally founded by Lakshman Sen, sou of Ballul Sou, Jviug o£ 
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BLatta Narayah formed hj^ estate out of the villages granted to 
him by Adisur, and from those which he purchased himself. Bisva 
Nath, one of his descendants, first went to the Emperor of Delhi who 
confirmed the Nadiya Baj in his favour on condition of his paying annu- 
ally a certain tribute. He was followed by Bam Chandra, Subuddhi, 
Trilochan, Kansari, Shashthidas, and Kasinath. The last was unfortu- 
nately murdered by the Commander of the Imperial Army for having 
killed one of the elephants,* presented, as tribute to the Emperor Akbar 
by the Baja of Tripura. The wife of Kasinath, who was pregnant at the 
time, fled and took shelter in the house of Hari Krishna Samuddhar, 
whore she was blessed with a child, who was named Bum. • 

Batn acquired vast learning, and was called Bam Samuddhar on 
account of his having inherited the estate, situated between Plassey and 
Jalangi; after the death of Hara Krishna Samuddhar, who had be- 
queathed it to him sometime before his death. Bam Samuddhar had four 
sons, of whom the eldest Durga Das was appointed a Kanungo by 
the Muhammadan Governor, who also conferred on him the title of 
Miijmuadar Bhabanand. Durga Das Majmuadar Bhabanand after retiring 
from the service of a Kaiiungo, built a palace at Ballabhpur, and ruled 
for twenty years the kingdom of his father which he inlierited after 
bis death. Durga Dus’s younger brothers Hariballabh, Jagadis and 
Subuddhi, built palaces of their own at Fathi])xir, Kodalgachi and 
Patkabari. Durga Das assisted Man Sink in the expedition against Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore, and for which service the Emperor Jahangir 
restored to him the Nadiya Raj which was confiscated after the death of 
his grandfather Kasinath, together with the title of “ Maharaja.” 

Maharaja Durga Das managed all the estates belonging to the 
Nadiya Kaj, and erected two new Palaces, one at Matiara, and the other 
at Dinliya, The Maliaraja on a certain day expressed his desire before 
his three sons, Sri Krishna, Gopal and Govinda Bam, of dividing the 
Baj amongst them, but the eldest objected to the proposal saying that 

Gain*, in 1003, and it rcMnaincd as a capital of the Sen finjas of Bengal till the 
year 1203-1204, when Muhammad Bhakhtiar Ehilji conquered it in the reign of 
Lakshmainyu, son ot Lakshmaii Sen. • 

* The elephant being mad did great mischief to the citizens of Nadija and 
was thciefore killed by Kasinath. 
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the whole belonged to him. The Mali£^aja became angry at this arro- 
gant reply^ and said to 6rl Krishna that ho must try to find a new 
kingdom for himself. Sri Krishna, on the other hand, being led away 
by his strong ambition went to Delhi, where he managed to communi- 
cate his wishes to the Emperor, who, on hearing his circumstances, was 
highly pleased with liis enterprising spirit, and conferred on him the 
Pargaiiiias of Kuslidah and Ukhad. 

Sri Krishna then returned home, and satisfied his father the Maha- 
raja with the most interesting story of his adventures and success in 
obtaining the Pargannas enumerated above. At the death of Maharaja 
Durga Das,« his two sons, Gopal and Govinda Ram succeeded to the 
portions of the Ilaj allotted to them by the Maharaja, but Sri Krishna 
alone held ilie Pargannas he had acquired for himself. Sri Krishna 
and Govinda Ram died childless, but Gopal loft a son of the name of 
Raglial), who succeeded to the Raj and erected in the village Heni 
magnideent palaces and a seraglio. Raghab also excavated an immense 
lake, which ho dedicated to Siva with great pomp and splendour. Ha 
was succeeded by his son Rudra Rai, who altered the namo of the place 
Seni to KrishnagJiar, where with the assistance of Alan Khan (who 
yfiih. the permission of the Governor of Dacca, had become an architect 
iu his service) he built a new palace 3 a ndch-glMir or concert-hall 3 and a 
I*ilkhand or stables for his horses or elephants. Budi*a Rai, for several 
acts of public utility, received as a reward from the Emperor of Delhi, 
the title of Maharaja, together with the Pargannas of Khari and Juri 
as also arrows, flags, drums, &c., with the permission to erect upon his 
palace a turret, which is called the Kangarh as a mark of special honour. 
For all these favours Maharaja Rudra Rai sent to His Majesty 1,000 
head of cattle, a mass of gold equal to his own weight and other valu- 
able gifts.” Rudra Rai was succeeded by his son, Ram Jivan, who, having 
incurred the displeasure of the Foujdar of Dacca, was deposed from 
the Raj, which was given to his brother Bam Krishna. 

During thn time of Ram Krishna, Himmat Sinh attacked the Nadiya 
Raj, but was repulsed with great loss. While Ilis Highness Prince 
Azim-us-Shan remained for sometime in Bengal to arrest the progress of 
Himmat Shuh, and to regulate the Districts of Bardwan and other 
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places ; His Highness contracted a great firiendship with Bam Krishna 
who was also at this time on amicable terms with the then Governor 
of the English settlement at Calcutta^ who placed at his disposal a 
garrison of 2,500 soldiers.’' The favour which Bam Krishna had spe- 
cially gained from His Highness Prince Azim-us-Shan displeased the 
Subadhar of Dacca, who, under some pretext, inveigled him into that 
place and cast him into prison. 

Bam Krishna died in the prison being attacked with small-pox, 
and his death highly mortified His Highness Prince Azim-us-Shati, who 
instead of taking any serious steps, simply wrote to Jafar Khan that 
the Baj must be conferred on the lineal descendant of Bam Krishna. 
Jafar Khan reported to His Highness that there was none to succeed 
Bam Krishna except his elder brother Bam Jivan, who was in prison. 

Bam Jivan accordingly succeeded to the Raj. He had a great taste 
for poetry and the drama \ and his son Raghu Bam was a warlike prince, 
who assisted Lahuri Mai Jafifer Khan's General in an expeditioii 
against the Raja of Bajshabye. Ram Jivan died at Mursbidabad whither 
be bad been called by Jaffer Khan to settle the accounts of tribute due 
from him. lie was succeeded by his son Raghu Ram, who after two 
years, was taken prisoner to Mursbidabad by Jalfer Khan. Bagha 
Rarn possessed such a benevolent disposition that even from the prison 
be distributed his charities. Ho was, however, soon released, but he died 
after four months leaving the Raj to his son, Krishna Chandra, who in 
that year received the title of ** Maharaja" from the Emperor of Delhi. 

Maharaja Krishna Chandra spent twenty lak}i% of Rupees to 
celebrate the Hindu ceremony of Yajnas, called Aginhotra and Baj-- 
On this occasion learned Pandits were invited from Benares, and 
were sufficiently rewarded according to their merits. The learned 
Pandits or Brahmans being united together conferred on him the title 
Aginhotri Bajpei Sriman Maharaj Rajendra Krishna Chandra Rai’* 
amidst great acclamations. Maharaja Krishna Chandra, who was very 
lond of hunting, went out once in pursuit of game to., a place now called 
Sihnihas, which pleased him so much that ho built there a palace, an 
asylum for the poor and some pathsalas and foies for the diffusion of 
Sanskrit knowledge. He was indeed a great lover and a patron of the 
46 
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four well-known or scats of the best Sanskrit scliolcirs,viz., 

Kumar hatiay 8antipU7\ and Jihatpara. Willi a view to encourage 
Sanskrit learning, he fixed handsome monthl}' stipends for those who 
came from distant countries and prosecuted their studies in the Tales or 
Sanskrit schools of Nadiya, lie also encouraged various branches of 
learning by liis unlimited munificence to the cilebrated Pandits^ and 
gave away laJchiroj or rent-free lands for the support of Chattuspatis 
with several lakhs of rent-free highas to learned Brahmans, There is a 
Bengali proverb still current in this country, that any one who does not 
possess a gift from Krishna Chandra, cannot be a genuine Brahman.” 
The learned Pandits and literary men who flourislied in his Court and 
under his patronage were Sri Kanta, Kamalakanta, Balaram, Sankara, 
Debala, Madhu Sudan, Ram Prasad Sen, a Sanskrit Scholar; Bhumesvar 
Bidyalankar, an Eminent Poet ; Saran Tarkahinkar, a Naiyaik or Logi- 
cian ; and Anukula Bachaspati, a Great Astronomer. Tim Naiyaik 
Kalidas Siddhwanta was the Presiding Pandit of liis Court. Qovinda 
Ram Rai of Sugandhya in Ilnghli, was the Physician-in-chud, and well 
versed in Charalc, A distinguished Tantrlk who lived in his time, was 
Krishnanand Sarbw^ihliaum. lie is the antlior of Tanfrasara, He 
was the first to celebrate the Kali-puja, and to establish the custom 
of illuminating the streets and houses on the night of the c;(iremon 3 % a 
custom that has tiovr extended .all over TikII,'!. He was a iiiysllo, and 
owing to liis proficiency in ianiiray he was called AgamhodjU^ or tlio 
expounder of the tantras, Krishna Chandra himself estahlL'.licd the 
festival, called ilie Jagadliatri Puja. It takes place in or about the 
month of October, and lasts for one day and night.” Another orna- 
ment of tlic Court of Krishna Chandra, was Bharat Chandra, the .author 
of Annada Mangal” and its sequel “ Bid\'a Siindar.” Krislina Cnamlra 
also patronised musicians, and was very fond of lie.aving Dhurpads 
and Kheals, and “ was a great connoisseur in matters regarding tlie rags 
and ray? )t?.? regulating “ Oriental Music.” As a patron of archiiet f.nro, 
he constructed' the large building puja in the Rajhari, and built a 
large staircase for going down the sacred well Cyan Bipi in Benares, 
for the benefit of the pilgrims*. He was univ(irsally considered tho 
Jiead of lliudu society, and the arbitrator on all questions of caste.” 
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During the time of Maharaja Kriahna Chandra, the political stale 
of Bengal was indeed very critical owing to the constant disi>utea 
amongst the Sub ah dars and their respective officers. When Ali Vardi 
Khan was succeeded by his adopted son Suraj-ud-Dv)wlah, Maharaja 
Krislina Chandra was in the side of the English with the object of estab- 
lishing their power and took an active part in the battle of Plassey. 
The assistance which Maharaja Krishna Chandra rendered the English 
was so far satisfactory, that Jie received the title of “ Enjendra Bahadur’* 
from Lord Clive with a present of 12 guns used at Plassey, which are 
still to be seen in the Itajbari of Nadiya. 

iMaharaja Krishna Chandra died at the advanced age pf 70 years, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Siva Chandra. Siva Chandra like 
his father was a pious and learned man. He died at the age of 47 years, 
and was succcedod by bis son Isvar Chandra, who gave away a large 
sum in charity. Isvar Chandra died when he was 55 years of age, and 
was succeeded by his son Giris Chandra, who at that time being a 
minor, the estate was for sometime placed under the supervision of the 
Court of Wards. 

Giris Chandra was also a great lover of Sanskrit, and the poet 
Rasasagar llouiishcd in his time. He lost a greater part of his estate?, 
in default of payment of Government revenues, but the debottar lauds 
assigned for the worship of the family idols yielding an incomg of 
Rupees one IciUt and a few Zamindaries were only left untouched. 
He died at GO years of age, and was succeeded by his adopted son Sris 
Chandra llai. 

Sris Chandra increased the income of his family possessions, and 
advocated the cause of the remarriage of .Hindu widows; set his face 
against the system of Hindu polygamy; supported at his own expense 
an Anglo-Vernacular School; and gave land to Government without 
compensation, together with a handsome donation for the erection of the 
Krishiiaghar College. He was well-versed in the Persian and Sanskrit 
languages, and was a great encourager of Hindu Music, He received 
the title of ‘'Maharaja Bahadur” from Government with the usual Khilat^ 
Sannady &c. He died at 38 years of* age, and was succeeded by his 
son Satis Chandra. Satis Chandra died at Masuri on the 9th October, 
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1870, whVn Ue was 33 years of ago, and was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Kumar Kliitis Chaudra Kai, who at present being a minor, the 
estate is under the management of the Court of Wards. 


{Other Families.’) 

L—THE MUKERJI FAMILY OF ULLA. 

Mauadev Mukbrji,* the founder of this family, is said to have 
made his fortune by holding an employment in one of his relative’s 
house at Tiakata Patikabari, Zilla Murshidabad. He had two sons, of 
whom Diirga Prasad only had issue, viz., Baman Das Mukeiji, Gauri 
Prasad Mukerji and Annada Prasad Mukerji. 

At the demise of Mahadev, Baman Das Mukerji, the eldest of his 
grandsons increased the family possessions by his own energy and 
integrity and was known to be a powerful, respectable, and a liberal 
Zamindar. He was a good Sanskrit scholar and a great encourager of 
Sanskrit learning as he used to hold every year a grand meeting of 
Sanskrit scholars of different places at Ulla, and made it a practice to 
bestow presents on all of them in accordance with their respective merits. 
B^man Das Mukerji died at an advanced age, leaving three sons \ and 
his brother Gauri Prasad left two sons only. 

Babu Annada Prasad Mukerji, the youngest son of Durga Prasad, 
is at^ present the head of the family, and is also a great lover of learned 
men. The family has its Zamindaries in Rangpur, Dinajpur, Ilajsliahye, 
Jessore, Bardwan, Nadiya, Hughll, and other Districts. 


IL— THE MUSTAPHI FAMILY OF ULLA. 

Tms family is an old one, its founder Babu Dames var Mitter by 
caste a Kayastha, was the son of a OurumohasayanUixaQd^ Mohan Mitter, 
who originally came from the village of Takabarisa and settled in Ulla, 
Zilla Nadiya. Raincsvar rose into eminence in the Coiirts of Shaista 
Khan and Murshid Kuli Klian,Nawabs of Bengal, as a good Accountant ; 

* Mahadev had one brother, named Krishna Dev whose grandson Sambhu 
Nath, son o£ Hari Dev, is still alive and possesses many good qualities. 
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and received the title of Mustaphi* from the Emperor of Delhi, fn recog- 
nition of his services rendered to the State in the Financial Department. 
He was well versed in the Persian and the Arabic languages. His 
acquired Zamindaries are still in the possession of his descendants. 

Bamosvar had ten sons^ of whom Paghunandan, Anantaram, 
Shivram and Mukundaram were highly reputed for their wealth, liber- 
ality, love of learning and devotion to the Hindu religion. Both they 
and their descendants have greatly enhanced their paternal estate. 

Baghunandan and Anantaram first separated from their brothers, 
and settled in Zilla Ilughli— the former in Sripur, and the latter in 
Sukria. Eaghuiiandan was a good Sanskrit scholar and astronomer of 
his day. Babu Bhuban Mohan Mustaphi is the present head of his 
numerous descendants. 

Among all the descendants of Mukundaram, Isvar Chandr* 
Mustnphi was a very wealthy and liberal Zamindar ; his Zamindariea 
extended over many districts. The present representative of Mukun* 
daram’s family is TJpendra Narayau Mustaphi. 

Anantaram who settled in Sukria had eight sons, of whom Pam 
Narayan, Sambhu Ram, Tilak Pam, and Ilari Narayan were well known 
to the public. 

Pam Narayan served the Hon’ble East India Company in their 
factory at Casimbazar under Wai*ren Hastings, and his merits were 
highly ajipreciated by him. When Hastings became the Governor 
General, he wished to provide Ram Narayan with a more honourable 
post, but unfortunately ho was then dead. Otherwise he would have 
probably proved himself a second Ganga Oovinda Sing, the distinguished 
founder of the Paikpara Paj Family, situated in the 24-Pargannas. 

Sambhu Ram left two sons, Jogesvar and Biresvar, who acquired 
Zamindaries from Sukria to Bardvvan, a distance of 40 miles. Both 
the brothers were highly liberal and.i)iihlic-spirited, they constructed 
roads, excavated several tanks, and ei'ccted at an enormous cost, a grand 
and superb temple of exquisite architectural beauty. 

* AlusUn)lii 19 an Arabic participial nouu derived from the Arabic infiDitive 
jftifee, the root o£ which is wafa meaniug fulfil a promise, or a duty. Eeiiee,. 
Mustaphi means one who fulfils a promise or a duty, now it signifies an auditor 
of accounts. 
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Baiuesrar was a worthy son of his worthy father Jogesvar, he was 
a liberal and a benevolent man; his name is still proverbial for cliarity 
in this part of the country. His grandson Baba Lakhmi Das Mustaphi 
is the present head of this branch ; he is about 60 years of age. 

Among the descendants of Tilak Bam, the most conspicuous was 
Ramnidhi and his nepliew Kashigati, who have erected splendid temples, 
established Athithsalas, and done many other charitable acts. Baba 
Khetra Nath is the present head of this branch. 

Of the descendants of Ilari Narayan, Babu Kasi Das Mustaphi, 
is the present head. He is a profound Sanskrit scholar, and is an author 
of many rejigious books written in Sanskrit and Bengali. He is about 
80 years of age, and lives at Benares. 

Owing to constant partition, the property of this family has been 
divided into several shares. The present members of the family ai'e all 
ordhodox Hindus, and are well known for their politeness, simplicity, 
and kind treatment of their ryats^ though not for their wealth. 


III.— THE TAL CHOWDHURI FAMILY OF NATUDA. 

» An ancestor of this old and well-known family first settled in a 
Tillage now called Boinchi in the District of Bardwan ; — perhaps at the 
timj when the Mahrattas carried on their periodical forays in the 
Provinces on the North-West. 

When he settled in the village it was a denseyaTZ^Ze, but it is said 
that he made considerable improvements in it and in its vicinity. In 
time he is reported to have acc^uired an immense fortune, and he is 
known to have employed a considerable portion of it in excavating 
tanks and constructing Hindu temples, which are still known by tlie 
name of “Pal." About two-hundred years ago, the Pal Chowdliurics 
on account of some misunderstanding with the then Maharaja of 
Bardwan, selected Natuda, in the District of Nadiya, as their place 
of abode. * 

Babu Naffar Chandra Pal Chowdliuri, the present representative 
of the family^ is famous for his ‘several acts of public utility, cliarifcy 
and liberality. He has from time to time offered large sums of money 
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for public purposes, and we^givo below a condensed list of his charitable 
acts : — 

For the restoration of the B. A. Classes of the Krishnaghar 

College... ... ... ... ... Bs. 6,000 

For the establishment of a Charitable Hospital and Dispensary „ 36,000 
For a Turret Clock in the Presidency College, Calcutta ... „ 6,000 

For a reproductive Public Work which will be useful to the 
District of Nadiya, and such other works as will develop 
the resources of the country ... ... „ 3,00,000 

Total Bs. 3,46,000 

_ 

Pi.ibu Naffar Chandra Pal Chowdhnri holds 300,000 higas of land 
approximately in 175 villages, yielding Bs. 2,00,000, and is reckoned 
among the largest Land-holders erZamindars in the District of Nadiya. 
We only regret to say, that he has not yet received any distinction 
from Government, notwithstanding his charities have been numerous, 
and his juiblic spirit conspicuous. It is to be hoped, that his claims will 
no longer be overlooked. 


JV -THE PAL CIIOWDHURl FAMILY OP RANAGHAT. 

The two brothers Krishna Chandra Panti and Sambhu Chandra 
Pauli were the founders of this well-known family. The senior Krishna 
Chandra Panti, afterwards Krishna Chandra Pal Chowdhnri was 
originally a petty trader* at Ranaglmt, where lived at that time a 
certain Mohaiit (a Brahman priest) who had a considerable trade or 
culbivation at Arangliatta, a little north of Ranaghat. This Mohant 
had some very large stores of the grain, called ‘‘Qliola,” but the insects 
got at it and spoiled it all — at least so it seemed. The Mohant deter- 
mined to cast it all away, when Krishna Pal offered him some small 
price for it, and subsequently by selling it realized an enormous profit, 
for it turned out that the insects had destroyed only -a little of the 
surface grain. 

*It. is kiKnvu to us that Krishna Chandra was a common dealer of i. e., 
beetle-leaves. 
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Krishna Pal was now a merchant of great capital, which he further 
greatly increased by trading in, and almost monopolizing the trade in 
salt, which at that time was sold by auction at the Board of Revenue, 
as opium is now (so at least say the narrators of the history). At 
last he resolved to establish aZamindari, and Parganna Sator was the 
first purchase which he made.”# 

When Krishna Chandra rose to opulence and became distin- 
guished for his liberality, he was offered' the title of “ Raja” by the 
Marquis of Hastitigs when he visited Ranaghat in the course of his tour 
in*the mofussil. Krishna Panti, however, was so simple and modest 
that he preferred the title of Chowdhuri, already bestowed on him by 
the Maharaja of Krishnughar, who, in those days, was regarded as tho 
Paramount Lord of this part of the country. His Excellency accord- 
ingly conferred on him tho title of ‘‘ Pal Chowdhuri,” and ordered that 
Asha Shota should be borne before him as a mark of honour. Thence- 
forward tho members of tho family bear that title and use Asha Shota 
as a mark of distinction. In point of rank, the Pal Chowdhuries are 
almost reckoned as next to the Maharaja of Krishnaghar in the Disirict 
of Nadiya. 

Of the numerous acts of charity and public good by the founders 
of the family, such as, the excavation of tanks in various parts of their 
Zamindarics, and the construction of roads and bridges, the brightest and 
most prominent was their contribution of a lakh of maunds of rice 
for the relief of the sufferers from the great famine in Madras that 
took place in their time. Their descendants had afterwards greatly 
enhanced their family possessions, and enjoyed a high position in the 
District of Nadiya. 

For the next two generations, i. e., until the time of Sri Gopal 
Pal Chowdhuri, grandson of Sambhu Chandra, the members of the family 
were deeply involved in the famous Pal Chowdhuri suit in the Supreme 
Court, which cost them an enormous sum. This suit lasted from 1821 
to 1850, and was carried to Europe four times in Appeal. It is said, 
that at this time half of the Parganna Bator was sold to Mr. M ickintosh, 

* From Mr. J. Weatlaad’s Report on the District of Jcssorc, 1871. 
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and the other half to Thaknr Dos Gosvami of Sirampur. Even at this 
critical time, the private charities of the Pal Chowdhuries were so 
extensive that no family in Ilanaghat and its suburbs, that applied for 
help or relief, was disappointed, but had their wants fully supplied. 

Sri Gopal was regarded as one of the best and most public spirited 
of Zamindars. He was much esteemed by both Natives and Europeans. 
There was not a single work of public utility whether in the metropolis 
or in his own District, iif which he did not take a leading part. He 
subscribed Rs. 2,000, towards the Knshnaghar College building. He 
heartily co-operated in the Municipal improvements of Ranaghat, and 
freely gave away lands for the construction of roads and Tor drainage. 
The most noble act of his was the foundation of the higher English 
and vernacular schools at Ranaghat These schools have been in 
existence for the last thirty years, during which they have all along been 
under his personal supervision and support The maintenance of these 
institutions has up to this time cost his family more than 12,000 rupees. 
They are regarded as the model schools of this District, and are still 
supported by the members of his family. In all works of public utility 
ho had the hearty co-operation of his younger brothers Prasauna Gopal 
and Brajondra Gopal Pal Chowdhuries, of whom the former was a great 
encourager of music, and the latter was famous for personally prescrib- 
ing for, and distributing medicines to the poor. • 

13abu Surendra Nath, clJtst son of Sri Gopal, is the present head 
of the fami y. He has, by imitating the noble example and treading 
in the footsteps of his illustrious father already within this short space 
of his worldly career acquired a good name among his countrymen. He 
contributed Rs. 1,000 towards the restorations of the B. A. class in the 
Krishinghar College, 'ihe new hospital building at Ranaghat owes its 
existence chiefly to his munificence, and there is scarcely any work of 
public utility that dues i ot bear his name. In addition to the schools 
founded by his father, he supports the Ranaghat Girl's School, In all 
such works, he receives the cordial co-operation of his younger brother 
Babu Nagendra Nath, and his cousin Babu Joges Chundra, son of the 
late Prasanna Gopal, both of whom are well-educated and enlightened 
young gentlemen. 

47 
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Babu Surendra Nath was a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
for about four years and has recently retired. He gave every satisfac- 
tion to Government in the discharge of his duties, and left the Govern- 
ment service which he always considered to be very honourable of his 
own accord, as his absence from home materially interfered with the 
affairs of his own Zamindari. Had continued in office till this time he 
might probably have been honoured with a place in the new Covenanted 
Civil Service scheme. It is said that while he was drawing Ils. 200, 
as salary, his own personal expenses exceeded Rs. 600, a month. He 
is now 20 years of age. 

The Pal Cliowdhurics have assigned some landed property of the 
annual value of Rs. 2,000 for religious purposes and the support of au 
Alms House. In their palmy days they owned Zamindaries paying 
Government Revenue amounting to more than Rs. 3,00,000. Family 
dissensions and lawsuits have involved them in serious losses, and the 
estates which now bear a Government Revenue of about Rs. 1,25,000, 
are comprised in the Districts of Nadiya, 24.-rargaiinas and Jessore. 


XX.— RAJSnAHYE. 

(Principal Families , ) 

I.— THE NATOR RAJ FAMILY. 

Kam Dev Rai, a Brahman, who lived in Mouza Nator, in Par- 
ganna Lashkarpur, was employed as a Tahsildar of Baraihati under 
Nara Narayan Thakur, sixth in descent from Batsaracharjya, the founder 
of the Patiya Raj Family. Kam Dev had three sons, Ram Jivan, 
Eaghu Nandan, and Bishnu Ram, of whom the last predeceased him. 
The second Raghu Nandan served under Darpa Narayan (younger 
brother of Nara Nar.ayan of tho Patiya Raj Family) as his Muktiar, 
Raghu Nandan so6n became acquainted with Muhammadan law, and 
secured the post of Naih-Kcmunao^ but was appointed Rai Ray an and 
Dewan, i. e., Financial Minister to Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan, the 
greatest and most ciioigctic of the Moghal rulers of Bengal. Having 
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rendered valuable assistance to the Nawab in the settlement of the land 
revenue of the provinces and in other diplomatic affairs, he received 
the title of Raja together with the estate of Santal, which belonged to 
some of the old families in the District of Rajshahye. 

Raja Raghu Nandan, subsequently transferred the estate of Santal 
to his elder brother Ram J Ivan, who was also proclaimed Raja in a.d. 1704. 
In the course of time, the estate of Santal was considerably augmented 
by the acquisition of severed escheated and defaulted estates which had 
belonged to Ram Krishna, the Zamiudar of Bhitaria, &c. ; Bhagavati 
and Ganes Narayan, the Chowdhuries of Parganna Bangachi ; Raja 
Udit Narayan, a Z.imiudar of Rajshahye ; Raja Sita Ramy»a Zamindar 
of Jossorc and to other Z.imiudars ; and at last it grew into so vast and 
extensive a territory, that Ram Jivan found himself in possession of 
estates nearly in all the principal Districts of Bengal, embracing Mongliyr 
and Bbagalpur. The annual collections amounted to about two krors 
of rupees, of which Rs. 52,58,000 were paid to the Muhammadan 
Government as revenue, lii 1706, Raja Ram Jivaii obtaiued the Sannad 
of Raja Bahadur from Bahadur Shah, the then reigning Emperor of 
Delhi, and received a Khilat of 22 pieces with the permission to use 
Raj- Umbrellas, Sticks, Drums, Bugles, &c. 

Both the Rajas Ram Jivan and Raghu Nandan kept a military 
force suflicient for the protection of their estates, and held the Civdl 
and Criminal administration in their own hands. They died childless 
and the Rani of Ram Jivan adopted Raja Ram Kanta Rai, who also 
on his death left no issue, as his two infant sons had predeceased 
him. Ilia widow was the celebrated Maharaiii Bhabaui,'^ whose name 
still lives as a household word in Bengal and the North-Western Prov- 
inces. Maharaui Bhabani outlived her husband about 58 years, and 


* Mr. J. Westland also informs us in his Report on the District of Jessore, 
page 61-62, that, “ In the last half of last centurj, the Nator Zamindari was in 
posBOBSiou of Muharani Bhabani, who was widow of Raja Ram Kauta Rai, son of 
Raja Ram Jivan Rai. This lady’s fame is spread far and wide, 4 iud it is specially 
noted that she was a most pious lady, coutiniially spending her money in the 
endowment of idols. She established in Benares alono 3S0 temples, guest-houses 
( atithalay ), other religious edifices, some of which arc still kept up; but 
some have ceased to be kept up, probably because tho family, by the loss of its 
estates, became too poor to support them. Religious edifices were erected by her 
also iu other parts of tho country, and endowed wi^U money and with land. 
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during this period she devoted her time, energies, and wealth to religious 
ceremonies and acts of benevolence. 

Her gifts extended to almost all the sacred shrines of Bengal and 
North-Western Provinces. At Benares she erected magnificent temples 
for iirnopicma, Bissesvar^ Dandapani^ Durga^ Tara, Radha Krishna, 
and some three or four hundred minor temples for Sivas, in addition to 
Bathing Ghats, Dharmasalaa, 

In one of the magnificent temples dedicated to Siva at Benares, 
the following inscription of a beautiful Sanskrit Sloka is still to be 
Been 

'9 I 

' Maharani Bhabani excavated numerous tanks, and built about three 
hundred caravansaries in Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces, and 
distributed food and clothes to a very large number of poor. She had 
at the same time appointed in different places some hundreds and 
hundreds of Kavirajes and JKakims, who, as a rule, used to go about 
from morning to evening with medicine and food for the purpose of 
enquiring into every house whether gratuitous medical aid was w’^anted. 


There arc many of these at Nator, the scat of the family, and there is one wcll- 
knowuL one at Murshidabad, which is named Sham Rai, It is endowed with 
extensive lands, its prineipal endowment being Dihi (or “estate’^) Phulbaria, 
which lies between Chaugachha and Kaliganj, and has its cutchorry at Shibnugor, 
opposite Kaliganj.” 

Mr. Holloway says, At N.ator about ten days’ travel, north-east of Calcutta, 
reside^ the family of the most ancient and opulent of the Hindu Princes of 
Bengal. Hnja Kam Kanta of the race of Brahmans who deceased in the year 1748, 
and was succeeded by his wife, a Princess named Bhabani Rani, whose Dewan or 
minister was Daya Ram of the 2'ili cgste or tribe ; they possess a tract of country 
about thirty 'five days travel and under a settled Government ; their stipulated 
annual rent;to the Crown was seventy lakhs of Sicca Rupees, the real revenues 
about one kror and a half.’^ 
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Her bounty was also extended to animals and common insects. Several . 
men were engaged by her to feed cattle^ birds, &c,, and even to throw 
sugar into ant-holes. 

She built some edifices at Gya, Nator, Rajshahye, and Marsh idabad, 
and gave away from time to time one hundred thousand Bigha$ of 
land to Brahmans and Oosvamies free of rent. It is generally said, 
that this extraordinarily pious and charitable lady expended over fifty 
krors of rupees in religious acts and charity. She adopted Maharaja 
Ham Krishna, who, on attaining .majority, took the management of the 
whole estate and obtained the title of Maharaja Dhirnj Pirthipati 
Bahadur'’ from the Emperor Shah Alam. At the time of Jibe per^ia- 
nent settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis all the dependant Taluk- 
dars of Maharaja Bam Krishna made direct arrangements with the 
Hon’ble East India Company, and the revenue which the Maharaja used 
to pay before was also enhanced. To this arrangement, Maharaja Bam 
Krishna objected, and endeavoured to retain the footing of an indepen- 
dent chief or at least to have the administration of the Police and 
Bevenue in his own hands, but to no purpose. This disappointment, 
however, was the cause of his neglecting at once the affairs of his vast 
estates, and '^devoting himself exclusively to the celebration of religiods 
rites. “ Unlike his mother, he forsook all care of worldly affairs and 
left them to manage themselves as they best could, provided he pnly 
could carry on his religious duties. His Zamindaries began to go to 
ruin, and his servants began to plunder him on every side, and to amass 
fortunes for themselves.'^” It is said, that several of them founded 
opulent houses and Zumiudaries in Bajshuhye and other places ; of whom 
the principal individuals were Kalisankar Bai, the ancestor of tlie 
Naral family, and Day a Bamf Bai, the ancestor of the Dighapati family. 
The former was Dewan of the Nator Baja, and it was partly, if not 
chiefiy, by his unjust stewardship he managed to acquire the estates 

' * Mr. J, Westland’s Jessore, page 62, 

t It is said that Dayaram was first employed by Raja 6am Jivan as an 
inferior atnlah, but having acquired a thorough mastery bf Zamindari business 
was made the Dewuu of the Kaj, which post he held till the time of Maharani 
Bhabani. As a bravo and valiant man, ht assisted theNawabof Murshidabad 
towards capturing Raja Sita Ram Kai of Mahmudpur in Jessore, in reccgnitioi^ 
of which service he received from the Kawab the title of ** Rai Eayan." 
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which he ought to have managed for another. The latter was also Dewaii 
of the same family, and most of his purchases arc near Nator in the 
Hajshalije part of the ancient Zamiudari.*’* 

About this time, Maharani Bhabani, who was endowed with con- 
siderable capacity for business, endeavoured to take once more the 
management of the estate out of her son’s hands with a view to save 
the Zamindaries from utter ruin, but the Government for some cause or 
other did not accede to her prayer. Perhaps, at this time, several of 
the Zamindaries were sold, being sub-divided into Pargannas and Dihies. 
Mr, Westland says, that “of the estates of this once wealthy house, 
th^ Bhusna portion was sold up, being divided into many large Par- 
gannas. One purchaser got Naldi, one Sator, one Mokimpur, and so 
on ] each of the portions forming in itself a respectable landed estate. 
Sahujial was apparently broken np into dihies, or small estates, each of 
which was composed of several villages lying in the same tract of country 
and paying revenue under one head. The largest of these was Dihi 
Arpara, which was purchased by Kelaram Mukharjya of Gobardanga, 
the grandfather of the late Sarada Prasanna, Two others, Dihi 
Kancsbpur and Dihi Sarupur, were purchased by Gopi Mohan Tliakur, 
the ancestor of the great Tliakur Family.” 

Maharaja Ram Krishna died in 1795, leaving two sons, Bisva Nath 
and^Siv Nath, to whom he had previously apportioned his estates, which 
were then only yielding a reduced income of Rs. 27,00,000. The elder 
Maharaja Bisva Nath received as his share Zamindaries yielding a 
gross revenue of Rs. 18,00,000. The younger Maharaja Siv Nath 
received all the DeJjattar and rent-free Zamindaries, yielding a net 
profit of Rs. 9,00,000. Both the Maharajas Bisva Nath and Siv Nath 
led a life of ease and indulgence and never looked to the affairs of their 
estates, consequently similar depredations to such as were made in their 
father’s time, were continued and their estates dwindled down to 
most deplorable condition. Maharaja Bisva Nath, the elder son of 
the Maharaja*^ Ram Krishna, died childless and his widow Maharani 
Krishiiamani adopted Maharaja Govinda Chandra, who survived only 


* Mr, J, Westland’s Jessore, page 63. 
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a few years after attaining his majority, and died without any issile. 
Maliarani Sivesvari, the widow of Maharaja Go vinda Chandra, adopted 
Maharaja Goviuda Nath, who also died without a son. The widow of 
Maharaja Govinda Nath, therefore adopted Jagat Indra Nath Rai, who 
has received the title of Maharaja on the 1st January, 1877. Maharaja 
Jagat Indra Nath Rai is the present representative of the Senior Branch 
of the family. 

Maharaja Siv Nath, ttic younger son of Maharaja Ram Krishna, 
had also no issue, and his widow adopted Ananda Nath, who was also 
celebrated for his liberality and publie utility. In 1847, Raja Ananda 
Nath applied to Government for the bestowal on him o£ his grand- 
father’s title “ Maharaja Dhiraj Pirtliipati Bahadur,” but to no effect. 
In June 186G, however, he was invested with the insignia of a Com- 
panion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. Shortly after, 
he received the title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur” in recognition of his liberality 
ill founding the splendid library at Rajshahye, and other works of 
charity and public spirit. It is said, that Raja Ananda Nath Rai 
Bahadur, c.s.i., in spite of all these honours was not entirely happy ; as 
his ambition for obtaining his grandfather’s title ‘‘ Maliaraja Dhiraj 
Pirthipati Bahadur” was not gratified. Tie died in 1887, leaving foilr 
sons, Kumars Chandra Nath Rai, Kumad Nath Rai, Nagendra Nath 
Rai and Jogondra Nath Rai, of whom the first received the tilje of 
“ Raja Bahadur” from Government in 18G9. Raja Chandra Nath 
Rai Bahadur managed the estate for a period of nine years, during which 
time he did many acts of liberality and munificence. He founded a 
Female Normal School at Rampur Beaulea, and supported it at an 
annual expense of Rs. 1,500. A.s a great lover and patron of SamJerit, 
he defrayed the expenses of several students of that language to 
finish their studies at Nad i3’a and Benares. Raja Chandra Nath Rai 
Bahadur was for sometime an Attache of the Foreign Office of the 
Government of India. He died childless, and his two younger brothers 
Kumar Kumad Nath Rai and Kumar Nagendra Nflth Rai having 
predeceased him without issue, the whole estate devolved upon his 
youngest brother Kumar Jogendra Nalh Rai, the present representative 
of the Junior Branch of the family. Kumar Jogendra Nath, known as 
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Maharaja, is an orthodox Hindu, and has an infant son^ named Jatindra 
Nath Bai, 


IL— THE PATIYA RAJ FAMILY. 

The Thakubs, or, as they are commonly called, the Rajas of 
Patiy^a, constitute the oldest territorial aristocracy of Rajshahye. They 
reside in Patiya which is now a police sub-station and situated halfway 
between Nator the former, and Boaliya the present, Sadar station of 
the district; Their principal estate is Lashkarpur, a Parganna extend- 
ing over a largo tract of country and situated on both sides of the 
Padma. They are said to have acquired it from Shaikh Lashkar, an 
officer attached to the Court of Murshidabad. 

Tlie origin of the Patiya family is as follows 

There lived, according to tradition, in his aaram at Patiya a Riahij 
named Batsaracharjya, who spent his days in devotion. During his 
time Lashkar Khan, who had got a grant of Jagir^ called Parganna 
Lashkarpur, from the Emperor of Dellii, having died, his estate lapsed 
t6 the Government. At this period, Bengal was governed by eighteen 
SuhahdarSy who collected the rent and trasmitted the same to the 
Emperor. After sometime the Subahdars conspired against the Emperor, 
and determined to withhold the rents. For the purpose of checking 
their insubordination, the Emperor sent a General with a suitable force. 
On his arrival, he had a secret interview with the Saint Batsaracharjya, 
who entertained him and his officers, and questioned them as to their 
mission. After being acquainted with it he wished them success, and 
pointed out the means of attaining it. The General fought with the 
Subahdars and brought them to their senses. Having accomplished his 
mission, he saw Batsaracharjya and received his congratulations on hia 
success. In recognition of the good services and wishes of the Saint, 
the General obtained the permission from the Emperor to grant him 
Lashkarpur, which had escheated on the demise of the former pro- 
prietor. Batsaracharjya leading a religious life, did not appreciate the 
pecuniary advantages of the grant or take any pains to develop its 
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resources. son Pitambar was a clever man, who ingratiated him- 
self with the Emperor and took possession of his paternal estate 
Lashkarpur. On the death of Pitambar, his younger brother Nilambar 
succeeded him in his estate, and by his exertions enhanced the value of 
the estate. 

His youngest son Ananda daring the life-time of his father had 
received the title of Raja from the Emperor. 

His son Rati Eanta in consequence of certain unpopular acts, did 
not inherit the title of Raja, but was known among the people as Thahur^ 
a title which still distinquishes the family. For the support of^necessitous 
people, his son Ram Chandra established the idol Radha Govinda. He 
died leaving three sons, viz., Nara Narayan, Darpa Narayan, and Jaya 
Narayan Thakur. Daring the time of Nara Narayan, Kam Deva, the 
father of Raghu Nandana, — the founder of the Nat or family — was 
employed as a Tahsildar of Baraihati. 

It was when Darpa Narayan became the head of the family that 
Raghu Nandana, the founder of the Nator Raj, experienced a change 
of fortune, being promoted from a humble gatherer of flowers to the 
office of Vakil of the Fatiya family in the Court of Murshidabad. • 
* # # ♦ * * * 

During the regime of Lord Cornwallis, Ananda Narayan was the 
liead of the Patiya family. With him the Permanent Settlement of 
Lashkarpur was made. The estate was assessed at Rs. 1,89,592-4-0. 
One of the successors of Ananda Narayan, Rajendra Narayan received 
from the Government the title of ** Raja Bahadur.” Jagan Narayan, 
anotlier successor of the family, in the Bengali era 1214, made the 
following additions to the Patiya estate by purchase, viz., Pargaiina 
Pukharia in Zilla Maimansixigh, Pargannas Kaligram Kalisapha, and 
Kaziliata in Zilla Rnjshahye, Bhabanandadiar in Zilla Nadiya and 
eaveral small Zamindaries. Having thus enchanced his profits, he 
devoted a portion thereof to the establislnnent of a religlcws endowment 
at Benares; he also built a ghat and a guest-house* in that city. He 
erected another guest-house on the baukiS of the river Phalgu in Behar. 
In the year 1216, B. s., his hereditary title of Raja was confirmed. He 
died in Paus in 1223, B. b. His widowed wife erected at Fatiya a 
48 
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temple dedicated to 8iva, and celebrated the occasion byi|m|k;e grants of 
Lakliiraj lauds to learned Brahmans. He used to distribute in the cold 
weather clothes to the poor, and during the rainy season to feed both 
men and cattle, an example which is followed by the amiable, excellent 
and benevolent young Rani Sarat Sundari, widow of the late Jagendra 
Narayan Kai; the latter was educated at the Ward’s Institution, and 
gave ample promise of pursuing an exemplaiy career, but died a prema- 
ture death.*” 

Sarat Sundari Deb^^a received the title of ‘‘ Rani” on the 1 2th March 
1875, and has been created “ Maharmii’ at the Im[)erial AssemblHge 
held at D(*lhi, on the 1st January 1877, on account of the assumption 
of the title “ Em])rcss of India,” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. Maharaui Sarat Sundari Debj^a is famous for her enlightened 
liberality. She made princely donations to numerous charitable institu- 
tions, and rendered valuable services during the years of famine. 


Iir.-.KAJA PRASANNA NATH RAPS FAMILY, KNOWN AS 
DIGHAPATIA RAJ FAMILY. 

Daya Ram, the founder of this family, was at first employed as 
an inferior amlah by Raja Ram Jivan Rai, elder brother of Raghu 
Nandan of the Nator Raj Family, but was soon promoted by the Raja 
to the post of Dewan for having evinced a great capacity for Zamindari 
business. ^ 

Daya Ram held the office of Dewan of the Nator Raj, till the time 
of Maliarani Bhabani, and amassed immense wealth. He assisted the 
Nawab of Murshidabad in capturing Raja Sita Ram Rai of Mahmudpur 
in Jessore, and in recognition of this service he received the title of 
** Rai Rayan.” Daya Ram was a great ericourager of the Sanskiit 
language, and had established several Tales or schools, in Rajshahye. 

He founded several religious establishments, namely, the idol Krishna 
Chandra at Muh£.mmadpur in Jessor, another named Gopal Dev at 
Binadin in Murshidabad ; he also founded in his Rajbari at Dighapatia 
three separate idols, namely, Krishnaji, Govindji, and Gopal. He 

* Abridf^cd from The Calcutta licvlew No, CXI., January, 1873. 
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'endowed these estahlishmenta with lands. He did his best in supplying 
the poor with water. He excavated a large Dighi at Gorphu and 
another at Ilaguria. He excavated several tanks in his Zamindaries, 
and also a Chauki or moat around his Hajbari.*’* Daya Ram Rai was 
succeeded by his son Jagannatli Rai, who did not survive him long. 
Jagannath died leaving a soji, Pran Nath Rai who celebrated his 
mother’s Sradha with great zclat and expensew 

Fran Nath Rai left the* whole estate to his adopted son, Prasanna 
Nath Rai, “ who infused new blood into the family and proved an ex* 
traordinary man, achieving for himself the most conspicuous position 
among the contemporaneous Zamindars and Rajas, and sfanding out 
from them as a singularly liberal and benevolent representative of the 
Nobility of Bengal.t” Prasanna Nath, as a public-spirited Zamindar, 
offered Ra. 35,000 to Government for the construction of a road from 
Dighapatia to Baulea, and paid from time to time handsome sums for 
the repair of the roads and erection of bridges. I£e established 
an Academy at Dighapatea, and Dispensaries at Nator and Baulea, and 
offered a princely donation of rupees.one lakh for their support, 

Prasanna Nath Rai received from Government the title of Raja 
Bahadur on the 20th April, 1854, and his investiture took place at the 
Government House in the presence of several respectable chiefs, such 
as, the Maharaja of Patiala and others. Raja Prasanna Nath Hai 
was appointed an Assistant Magistrate in the District of Rajshahye 
on the 10th September, 1857. The Raja ‘‘was both a generous and a 
genial man. His social qualities were of a high order. He freely 
mixed with Europeans, and was almost an Englishman in his tastes and 
habits. His hospitality was kept up in \ fine old mafasal style. The 
scene where this hospitality was exercised was the Rajbari of Dighapatia 
which the Raja had enlarged and decorated, having built on one side a 
fine Nachahary and on the other, a SingJii Dalan. He also built a mag- 
nificent gateway. The Rajbari was the rendezvous of the officials, the 
planters, and the Zamindars. These reunions always took place during 
the Hull Jhulan festivals, when^the Rajbari and the compound 

♦ The Calcutta Review No. CXI. January, 1873, 

t Do. do. • 
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around were beautifully illuminated, and the scene was further enlivened 
by rich displays of fireworks and music. 

Kaja Prasanna Nath liai died in 1861, and his' demise was univer- 
sally regretted, being considered a national calamity. In 1863, his 
adopted son, Pramatha Nath Rai was, under the provisions of his 
father’s will, admitted as a boarder student at the Calcutta Ward’s 
Institution. He was the OTily student of the institution who succeeded 
in passing the University Entrance Examiiiation. During tlie time he 
studied at Calcutta, he was under the eye of Jiis mother, a lady uniting 
rare sagacity with an overflowing benevolence. In November 1867, he 
attained his majority ; and the first act of his majority was to erect 
suitable pakltdi buildings for the accommodation of the hospital and dis- 
pensary at Rampur lioaliya at an expense of Rs. 10,000, founded by 
his father. The Lieutenant Governor in noticing tliis liberal act 
expressed his desire that an expression of his gratification might be 
communicated to Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai at the ^ earnest he has 
given by his liberality in this matter’ of his intention to make a good 
use of his ample fortune* The road from Rampur Boaliya to Dighapatia 
having fallen into disrepair, Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai followed the 
example of his father in coining forward to defray the expenses of the 
road. 

( In April 1868, he offered to endow Reyshahye Girls’ Aided School 
with an amount, yielding Rs. 180 per annum. The Lieutenant Governor 
accepted the offer and acknowledged the liberality of the Kumar in 
suitable terms. In the same year ho founded three scholarships for the 
Girls’ School at Boaliya. In 1871, the Commissioner of the Division 
reported to the Government that Kumar Pramatha Nath Rai was ono 
of the most intelligent and well behaved Zamindars of Lower Bengal ; 
that he managed his Zamindaries admirably well, and was favourably 
spoken of by every person coming in contact with him. He therefore 
recommended that the Kumar should receive from the Government the 
title of Raja l^ahadur. Lord Mayo accordingly granted the Sannad. 

The investiture took place at Rampur Boaliya under the auspices 
of the Commissioner acting as the representative of the Government. 
The Raja has recently established at his sole expense a Charitable 
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Dispensary at his Kachhwri at Nakhila. It has proved an inestimable 
boon to the sick poor of that part of the country*.” In 1877, Raja 
Pramatha Nath Rai Bahadur was appointed a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 


{Sundry Zamindars,) 

RAI GIRIS CHANDRA LAHIRI BAHADUR OP KASIMPUR. 

Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri Bahadur, Zarnindar of Kasimpur, 
Rajshahye, is the son of Babu Kasi Banker Lahiri and grandson of 
Babu Ram Kishor Lahiri. 

Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri Bahadur has established an English 
school and a dispensary at Kasimpur, and with the exception of the 
Government aid he pays almost all the necessary expenses for their 
support. During the famine of 1874, he distributed clothes, grain, 
Ac., to the poor and to his ^own jRyats^ he also remitted a large 
amount of the rents due to him. About eight or nine years ago, when 
the river Padma overtopped its banks and covered several villages 
in Rampur Beaulea with water ; Rai Giris Chandra Lahiri exerted 
himself very signally in saving the lives of some hundreds of then, 
whom he afterwards supplied with food, clothes and money to raise 
their houses. 

He also assisted the inhabitants of Kasimpur at a time when they 
were suffering considerably from an epidemic fever, by employing a 
doctor out of his own private purse for their proper treatment. He 
has also given without compensation some lands in his Zamindaries to 
Government, for the purpose of laying down the South-Eastern State 
Railway. For this and several other acts of liberality he has at 
different times received thanks from the Government of ^Bengal, and on 
the Slst March, 1871, the title of Rai Bahadur” was conferred on him 
as a mark of personal distinction. Hp holds several Zamindaries in the 


* The Calcutta Review Ko. CXI. January, 1873. 
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Districts of Bajsbahye, Pabna, and Bogra, and is at present 46 years of 
age. He has a promising son, named Babu Kedar Nath Lnhiri. 


XXL— SONTHAL PARGANNAS. 

{Principal Families.) 

THE STJLTANABAD RAJ FAMILY. 

Gopal Chandha Stkg, the present Maharaja, is an offshoot of tho 
family of thse Maharaja of* Bansi, in Gorakhpur. * His wife Rani Janki 
Kinuri, daughter of Dyal Sing, inherited the Farganna of Sultanabad 
being in direct descent from Raja Batikie Sing, who firat obtained the 
property from the Muhammadan Governors of the country. 

Mahafaja Gopal Chandra Sing first obtained tho title of Raja 
Bahadur*’ from the British Government in tho year 1867, for several 
acts of Public utility and liberality, and on the 12th March 1875, the 
title of Maharaja” was conferred on him in recognition of his valu- 
able services during tho famine of 1873-74, as a mark of personal dis- 
tinction. The Maharaja is an orthodox lliiidu, and is very fond of 
hearing the Shastars read. He has always been kind to his tenantry. 


XXIL— TWENTY-FOUR PARGANNAS. 

{Principal Families^ Nobles, and Eminent Men.) 

I. -THE BHUKAILAS RAJ FAMILY. 

This old and respectable family was founded by Maharaja Jaya 
Norayan Qhosal Bahadur, grandson of Kandarpa Ghosal, a wealthy 
Brahman, who lived in Gargovindapur, an ancient village on the site of 
which now stands , Fort William. Kandarpa removed to Kidderpur 
when Gargovindapur was taken for the fort. He had two sons, Krishna 
Chandra Ghosal and Gokul Chandra Ghosal. The last was Dewan to 
Mr. Verelst, the Governor of Bengal, and made a considerable fortune. 
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After the demise of Dewan Gokul Chandra Ghosal in 1779, the whole 
estate came into the possession of his nephew Maharaja Jaya Karajan^ 
the oidy son of Krishna Chandra Ghosal. 

Jaya Narayan, who was for sometime a Kanungo of the Island of 
Sandip, first settled in Bhukailas, a place adjacent to Kidderpur, 
Calcutta, and is therefore known as the founder of this family. Here 
he founded an edifice for the idol Patitpahani and dedicated two temples 
to Sivas which are anniiallj' resorted to by a large number of Hindus 
during the festival of Sivaratra.'* 

Jaya Narayan received the title of “ Maharaja Bahadur*’ from the 
Emperor of Delhi with the privilege to retain 3,500 aowapg. He had 
a good knowledge of the English, Persian^ Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Bengali languages. He was a staunch advocate for the promotion of 
public education, and with a view to impart free education to children 
of different classes in Situskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, and English, 
he established a College at Benares at an enormous cost, which still 
coinmeuiorates his name. This College was founded long before the 
establishment of the Government College at Benares, and is now under 
the management of the missionaries to whom the Maharaja had 
entrusted the institution with sufficient funds for its support. BesidTes 
this, he constructed at Benares a Thakurbari dedicated to “Korunanidan,” 
known as Gurudam.” Maharaja Jaya Narayan Ghosal Bahadur^died 
at a good old age, leaving his property to his only son, Kali Saiikar 
Gliosal who received the title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur” from Lord 
Ellenborough during the Sciud War, in recognition of his valuable 
services, public charities, and general benevolence. 

Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal established the Benares Blind Asylum, 
where its inmates receive raiment and food free. In his time a Maha” 
purusk of very handsome features was exhibited to the public at 
Bhukailas. This wonderful man was daily visited by swarms of people 
of all colors and creeds, and was never found to speak, to eat or drink, 
or to wear clothes. The Hindus comprising mal^s and females daily 
worshipped him as au idol — throwing wreathes of flowers and offering 
him sweatmeats and fruits of different sorts. The Mahapurush is said 
to have been biought from the Sibpur chara where he was in the habit of 
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floaiiog over the surface of the water during flood, hut not durtng the 
ebb tide of the holy river. His body was partly covered with moss in 
spite of his good-looking appearance, and it is ^Iso reported that some 
time after he was brought to Bhukailas, he began to speak, to eat, and 
to do anything which the members of the Bhukailas Baj family used to 
order him to do. 

Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal Bahadur had seven sons, viz., Kumars 
Kasi Kanta Ghosal, Satya Prasad Ghosal, Satya Kinkar Ghosal, Satya 
Chnran Ghosal, Satya Saran Ghosal, Satya Prasauna Ghosal and Satya 
Bhakta Ghosal. 

Kumar^ Satya Kinkar Ghosal first received the title of Rai Bahadur 
froiu Government, and his brother Kumar Satya Charan Ghosal after- 
wards became Baja Bahadur in consequence of his elder brothers 
having predeceased his father. 

Raja Satya Charan Ghosal Bahadur maintained the position and 
dignity of the family by contributing liberal donations towards the 
construction of several public works and to public and private charities. 
Ho died leaving two sons, Kumars Satya Nanda Ghosal and Satya 
Satya Ghosal, but the title of Raja Bahadur” was conferred on his 
bi’other Kumar Satya Saran Ghosal, the fifth son of Baja Kali Sankar 
Ghosal Bahadur. 

, Baja Satya Saran Ghosal Bahadur was a man of vast experience 
and learning. He was invested with the insignia of a Companion of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. The Baja had several 
children, all of whom unfortunately died prematurely with the excep- 
tion of a daughter, who was married to Babu Mahes Chandra Banerji, 
late a Professor of the Presidency College and now on pension. 
Shortly after the death of Raja Satya Saran Ghosal Bahadur, c. s. i., 
the title of Baja Bahadur was conferred on Kumar Satya Nanda 
Ghosal, the eldest son of Raja Satya Charan Ghosal, on the 30th 
September 1869, as a mark of personal distinction. Raja Satya Nanda 
Ghosal Bahadur is a^M ember of the British Indian Association, and was 
for sometime a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. He 
possesses a liberal disposition and takes an active interest in the cause 
of native improvement. The other two iutelligent members of tha 
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family aie Kumar SatyaSatya Ghosal(RajaSatya Charan’s second son) 
and Kumar Satja Krishna Ghoaal (son of Kutnar Satya Prasanna 
Gliosal, the sixth fton of Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal. ) The latter is an 
Honorary Magistrate of the Caloutta Police and a Commissioner of the 
Subarban Municipality. 

The family owns Zamindaries in the Districts of Tippera, Bhullua, 
Backerganj, Daccai and the 24:-Pargannas, and the annual Revenue paid 
to Government is estimated at about Rsa l^bO^OOO. 


II.— THE IION’BLE DWARKA NATH MITTER, 
BHOWANIPUR. 

The late Ilon’ble Dwarka Nath Mittcr, a Kayastha, was born in 
the village Aguiisi in the District of Hughli in the year 18i>G. “ His 

father was a Muktiar practising in the Hughli courts, and though his 
means were limited, he gave his son a good and liberal education 
Dwarka Nath was brought up in the Hughli College, where he early 
distinguished himself. He took the foremost rank among his fellow- 
students. He was latterly transferred to the Hindu College. His 
literary exercises contained in the Education reports of the tiitfe, 
shewed the thorough mastery of the English language he had 
ac<iuired. His Prize-Essay on Lord Bacon, printed in the Education 
Report we believe of 1852, placed him at the head of the College 
essayist of the time. It was highly admired by competent literary 
critics of the day, among whom was the renowned D. L. R., who 
honoured it with deserved laudation in his Literary’ Gazette. In 1855, 
he took service in the Police Court of Calcutta as interpreter to the 
then Junior Magistrate, Babu Kisori Chand Mitter. But he soon after 
passed the Pleadership Examination, and on obtaining the usual diploma 
joined the bar of the late Saddar Court. He was looked upon with 
some coldness by the then leaders of the bar, but he was warmly taken 
by the hand by Babu Sambhu Nath Pandit, then the^ Jurilor Government 
Pleader, and afterwards his lamented predecessor on the bench. But a 
man of sterling worth as he was, ho did not long pine away in the cold 
shade of neglect. The sun of his fortune rose with the opening of thn 
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High Court. He then came into contact with minds, which at once 
appreciated him. Sir Barnes Peacock was the first to recognize his 
rare talents and abilities. That eminent lawyer was so much struck 
with the grasp of mind, thorough mastery of general principles of law, 
and Indian Begulations and Acts, and forensic ability exhibited by this 
legal pc^titioner that he at once accorded him his powerful support, 
and the other judges of the Court, Barrister and Civilian, were not 
slow to mark their appreciation of his worth and character. Dwarka 
Nath became as it were a general favourite. Apart from his great abili- 
ties he was pre-eminently distinguished by his thorough honesty and 
unflinching independence. He and a few of his co-adjutors, who had 
joined the bar with him, raised at once its tone and character. Hitherto 
the legal profession was shunned by the educated native, because it was 
oonsidored synonymous with an immoral practice. Not that these were 
hot able and honourable men among the old practitioners, for some of 
them were the pride of their country, but the general character of the 
bar as a matter of fact did not stand high in public estimation. 
Whether it was owing to the depressing influence of the Old Saddar 
Court, or the absence of English education, and consequently of those 
high principles of self-respect and professional honour, which that edu- 
cation fosters, among the old Vakils, it is not necessary to enquire. 
Suf^ce it to say that the advent of the new pleaders marked a new era 
in the ‘history of the Native Bar, and at the head of this young band 
stood Babu Dwarka Nath Mitter. The success and influence ; which 
the new men acquired, encouraged other educated native gentlemen to 
follow the legal profession, so much so that it has now become with 
the educated class of our countrymen the most favourite branch of 
independent occupation. The moral influence of their success has gone 
far and wide. There is now scarcely one important district in the 
country, which does not number at least half a dozen educated pleaders 
in the local courts. This healthy change was chiefly brought about by 
the early labours of Babu Dwarka Nath and his compeers. As a pleader 
he had many good qualities to recommend him. He was patient and 
would not open a case without bringing within his ken the four corners 
of it ; he was quick — sighted, and could at a glance catch its salient 
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points ; he was remarkably clear and clever in making a statement, 
and generally carried the Court with him by his impressive exposition 
of facts ; he was gifted with oratorical powers, and not unfrequently 
succeeded in making effective appeals to the feelings of the Judges, he 
was courageous and never shrunk at from his duty, however ably ho 
might be opposed on the other side, he contested with leading bfirristers 
with a freedom and ease which challeuged their admiration ; axkd above 
all he was thoroughly honest and independent, he would never stoop to 
take an unfair advantage of an opponent nor would he give up a single 
point which he considered essential to a fair elucidation of his client’s 
case, however galling his firmness and independence might be to the 
judges he addressed. We could cite many a passage in this brilliant 
chapter of his life, which reflected great credit upon him, but by far 
the most memorable one was his seven days* argument in the great 
Bent Case of 18G5 before all the judges of the High Court, in which 
he brought all the armoury of his knowledge of political economy, 
English law of landlord and tenant, Indian rent law, and local 
custom to bear upon the vitally important questions at issue. Day after 
day he rose at 11 A. m., and continued till 5 and sometime 6 p. m., though 
exhausted in physical power, still unexhausted in arguments and resoiA*- 
ces. In that case he was opposed in opinion to the leading mind of the 
Court, and was as a matter of course confronted by a brisk fire of iyiter- 
rogatories by the Chief Justice, but there was a pleasure to witness the 
skill and ability with which this young Norval fenced with the veteran^ 
He officiated for a short time as J uuior Pleader to Government, and on 
the death of his friend and compatriot the Hon’ble 6ambhu Nath 
Pandit, another ornament of the bar and bench of the High Court, he 
was appointed his successor. He took his seat on the bench of the 
High Court in June, 1867, and thus held his high office for nearly seven 
years. By this appointiueut he was a looser in a pecuniary point of 
view, for it believed that he was then making much more than 
Bs. 50,000 per annum. But his elevation to the Jbeuch for the second 
time vindicated the claims to and fitness of the educated natives for the 
highest offices in the State. The unanimous testimony borne by the 
judges of the High Court, the Uoveruxuent, and the public at huge to 
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the ability and efficiency of the late Hon’ble Sambhii Nath Pandit had 
couiirined the wisdom of Parliament in opening the bench of the highest 
tribunal of the land to the children of the soil, but Cabu Dwarka Nath 
Miticr was destined to shed still greater lustre upon the native character. 
The exchange of place from the bar to the bench brought him new 
responsibilities, which he discharged most conscientiously, thoroughly, 
and efficiently. Indeed, we have had the most flattering testimony to 
liis judicial abilities from some of the leading Barristers of this city. 
One of tbcm, a severe critic, and very cbnry of praise, more than once 
described him before us as a genius. Himself an eminent jurist, he 
often wandcf cd how Dwarka Nath without possessing that hard profes- 
sional training, which English lawyears received, could grapple so 
successfully with the principles of law and jurisprudence, and meet so 
triumphantly the English lawyer on his own ground. Calm, patient, 
sagacious, and firm he made a model judge, and "was respected alike by 
the bench and the bar. Sir Barnes Peacock olmos^ doted upon him. 
He was in the hey-day of youth — only 43 ; •.-.♦iS of age— but he was 
respected alike by the old and the young for his ability and indepen- 
dence. The Weekly Reporter contains many valuable and luminous 
judgments ho delivered from time to time within the last seven years, 
and as will be seen he not unfrecpiently differed from his hrotlicr 
judges, but almost invariably his judgments were confirmed by the 
Privy Council. Almost his last days on the bench were occupied with 
the trial of the appeal by a Pull Bench of the Great Unchastity Case, 
in which ho delivered a judgment, which has been the theme of his 
countrymen’s admiration through the length and breadth of the land. 
Although occupying the highest official rank among his countrymen, 
Dwai'ka Nath knew no pride or vanity. lie was simple as a child and 
he carried his heart we might say on his sleeve. It was to be regretted 
that he did not mix in public movements, latterly ho could not do so 
by reason of his position as a jndge, but he took a warm interest in 
public questions, apd was a vigorous thinker. He was a Comtist by 
faith, and he oiico ably ( \ponndod llio Religion of Humanity in iiii after- 
dinner speech at Sii* B.irncs Peacnok’s. He knew French and derived 
great })lca5uro from his French btiulics. He took a deep interest in the 
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late Franeo-Prussian War, and warmly sympathized with that brave 
and romantic nation, the French. He hated oppression, and in his 
judgments from tlitj bench he always espoused the cause of the poor 
and the weak. An advocate of law and order he was fearless in expos- 
ing and reprobating the abuses and caprices of power. He it was who 
first unmasked tlie evils of Personal Government in the notorious 
Malda Case, though it was said that the bold onset he commenced, and 
wliich was manfully followed up by Justices Kemp and Phear, brought 
u])on him the thunders of Belvedere in a confidential communication to 
the Governor-General, so much so, that it was believed that should an 
oi)])ortiinily occur Sir George Campbell for one would not^-ecommend 
again the appointment of a Native judge to the High Court. But 
lot that i)jiss. A man of strong feelings he never hesitated in private 
coiivorsatioii to express in strong language his opinions about persons 
and things. As a man of the people he was also their champion, 
though his champiouship did not niifortunatoly manifest itself in public 
expression. He was a voracious reader, but was a very reluctant writer, 
and the only literary contributions he made of late to the Periodical Press 
were tlie articles on Analytical Geometry in Mukerji’s Magazine. He was 
also a lover of science, and devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to the study of scientific works. For sometime he regularly attended 
Father Lafont’s Science lectures at St. Xavier’s College. He niarkoihia 
appreciation of science by subscribing the munificent sum of Rs. 4,000 
to Dr. Sirkar’s projected Science Association. He was a man of open- 
handed charity, aud persons in actual distress seldom appealed to 
him in vain. Though placed so high in the social ladder he was the 
same unaffected friend to his old school-mates and compatriots. Frank 
aud unassuming, though somewhat reserved to strangers, he was liked 
and loved by all who knew him intimately.’'* Dwarka Nath being 
attacked with cancer of the tliroat suffered for months during wliich 
interval he was visited by the Viceroy himself through an Aide-de-camp, 
the Judges of the High Court, and numerous friends and admirers. 
While sick he wished to see his native village where he went at the 
consent of the Doctois, who considered that a change might do w^ell to 

*■ The Hindu Patriot, 2ud March, ^874. 
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hu system, but alas I laid his bones there where he was born as death 
relieved him from all pains on 2^nd March 1874. He left an old 
mother (whom he used to respect very much), a young widow,^ 
three young children and the nation at large to mourn his loss. The 
learned Judges of the High Court met together, and closed the Court 
for the day *^as a mark respect to the memory of the late lamented 
deceased.” Before the closing of the Coui*t Mr. Justice Louis Jackson 
gave an elaborate and feeling address which did justice to the uncom- 
mon merits and invaluable services of his departed colleague. On 
account of the absence of the Advocate General Mr. Kennedy, Standing 
Council, gave a short speech on behalf of the English bar as follows 

1 know enough personally, and I know still more from the general reputation, 
in which Mr. Justice Hitter was held by the whole of the profession, to feel an ex- 
press the loss which the Bench and the Bar have here sustained— a loss, which 1 
may almost call irreparable. Every word which has fallen from the learned 
Judge, who has address us, meets with the fullest echo in the heart of every 
member of my profession. No Judge inspired us with more confidence for a high 
intellect, for none bad we a higher respect, and there arc few indeed, if any, who 
we felt more certain, would take the most accurate and at the sametime, widest 
view of every question that was placed before him for decision.. Of oourse there 
is one great advantage which he possessed in his knowledge of the language aud 
habits of the people of this peninsula, which other Judges could hardly possess.. 
It is, 1 feel, a loss not only to the bench, and not only to the suitors in this court, 
buC it is a loss to the community which, 1 fear, cannot be supplied. 

Mr. It. T. Allen, the Nestor of the Appellate Court bar, spoke ou 
behalf of the Senior Government Pleader, who was then much over- 
powered by feeling. His speech was a lengthy one which described the 
rare merits and quali&cations of Dwarka Nath. He concluded as 
follows 

1 think Z cannot conclude the feW'WOTds which 1 have expressed better than 
by referring to that which 1 think he would regard as a suitable description of 
his own career, for although generous, kind, and ofEable to Europeans as well aa 
to his own coux^trymen, there is no doubt that his affections strongly tended and 


* This lady is his third wife.* Hie first and second wives died prematurely 
one after another. His first connection was with the eldest daughter of the late 
respectable Zamindar, Frau Govinda Rai Chowdhuii of Benapur, in the District 
of Bardwau. 
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naturally tended, to those of his own class ; and I think the following lines would 
form a suitable epitaph, and such as he would himself have approved. 

Bo epitaph writ on my country’s mind. 

He served his country, and he loved his kind. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General deeply regretted 
\ the death of the Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Hitter, and Issued a notification 
expressive of his regret. 

Dwarka Nath was a tsustee to the Hindu Family Annuity Fund 
and a Fellow of the Calcutta University. He was, in fact, a great friend 
to education. He used to maintain several boys at his house at 
Bhowanipur, whom he used to provide with food, clothing, Jpooks, and 
schooling fees. He founded and supported one School, and a Dispensary 
at his village Agansi. He used to held Durga Pvga every year at hia 
village ; on which occasion he used to feed several poor people. His 
children arc now residing at Bhowanipur, near Calcutta. 


IIL—HARIS CHANDRA MUKERJI, THE LATE EDITOR OP 
THE « HINDU PATRIOT,*’ BHOWANIPUR. 

The late Babu Haris Chandra Mukerji wcus the son of a poor, 
Kulin Brahman by the youngest of his seven wives, and was born in 
1824 in Bhowanipur, a village about a mile ig the south of Calcutta, 
in the house of his mother’s maternal grandfather, a rich and respect- 
able inhabitant of that place. The bad customs of the country which 
allowed and encouraged the man to marry as many times as ever ho 
chose, and compelled him to marry over again when he did not choose, 
necessarily doomed the woman to pining and distress, if not to a far 
ignobler fate. His mother, therefore, as is usual with the wives of 
Kulin Brahmans, lived in her grandfathers house, and brought up her 
children there. The infant Haris learned his English alphabet at home 
from his elder brother, and was sent while seven years old to an English 
school in Bhowanipur, where for want of means be was isdmitted a free 
student. With the help of a good memory and a somd onderatanding, 
which seemed precocious, he prepared* his lessons so thoroughly, iliat 
the directors of the school, being quite taken with his parts, pressed 
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Lilt), while thirteen years old, to compete in an c^camination with the 
advanced students of the Hindu College. There is ample reason for 
believing that ho would have creditably acquitted hiinsclf, but for the 
insufficient time he was allowed to prepare for it. His circumstances 
did not allow him to continue his studies longer \ and he was compelled 
to look out for an employment, which he soon after secured in Messrs. 
Tullah and Company’s Auction-room, on a salary of rupees eight a month. 

This post contemptible as it was, was sufficiently welcome to him. 
His circumstances had been straitened even to absolute poverty. He 
felt the want of commonest necessaries. One day, he said, he would 
actually h^ve starved, but for the remuneration of rupees two, which he 
received from the Mukilar of a Zamiiidar for having translated into 
English some important Bengali papers. His pay was subsequently 
increased to rupees ten. For many years he was in Tullali’s office. 
In 1851, a post worth rupees twenty-five became vacant in the Military 
Department. Many applied for it, because it held out some prospects, 
and Haris was one of the applicants. The post was to be tilled by 
competition, and Haris Chandra secured it. From his early boyhood 
he had a strong propensity for reading. While in school ho had distin- 
guished himself as a most studious boy. This love of reading followed 
him through all the vicissitudes of his life. Adversity had indeed 
thrown obstacles in its way, but could not crush it out altogetber. 
Now circumstances favoured him. His salaiy was more than double of 
what it was originally. He secured the good opinion of all his official 
superiors by the conscientious discharge of his duties, and their esteem 
by his laudable inclinations. As soon as they knew that Haris was au 
insatiable reader, they assisted him with their books and tbeir knowledge. 
But the grasp of his intellect was too great to be contented with the 
few volumes which they occasionally gave him. lie therefore made up 
his mind to be a monthly subscriber of the Calcutta Public Library to 
the amount of rupees two, which he set apart for the purpose from liis 
slender pay, • Every evening after the office hours, he went to Metcalfe 
Hall, where he could be seen poring over the pages of great authors 
with intense attention. History, philosophy, and politics were his 
special delights. 
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Colonel Goldie and Colonel Cliampcnez had tlie honour of early 
a])prcciatiiig his talents and intelligence. They gladly availed them- 
selves of every opportunity of promoting him to more honourable j)OBts. 
So unceasing was their effort to do him good, that within the year that 
he entered the Military Department, his pay was increased from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 100. Yet he did not seek to curry favour. On the contrary, he 
was a very ‘‘spirited*’ man, and he sometimes carried his “ spirit” to a 
culpable excess. On one occasion Colonel Champenez reprimanded 
him for having committed a mistake in casting accounts. Haris knew 
that there was really no mistake committed. He felt it too much to 
put up with an unjust reprimand. Strong language, itfseems, was 
interchanged, and Haris expressed a desire to tender his resignation. 
The matter, however, did not turn out quite so serious as might have 
been expected. The Colonel had sense enough to see his own error, 
and magnanimity enough to forget and forgive. He was even glad to 
know that the error was one of his own and not of Haris. Things 
being thus put straight, Haris was restored to his favour, which partook 
of the nature of esteem as for a friend, and admiration as for a man of 
talents. Within a short time ho was made Assistant Auditor of 
Military Accounts,— a post which was honourable, and which at the sanfe 
time entitled him to a handsome pay. A few months before his death, 
it was Rs. 400. • 

In the meantime, his literary life had not remained inactive. lie 
was ambitions of the reputation of a man of letters, and ho began 
by contributing articles to the newspapers and periodical journals of 
tlio day. He had other aims. He longed to be a leader of public 
opinion, to represent the wrongs and grievances of his countrymen in 
the way in which he thought, they might be best redressed. Accord- 
ingly he got hiinsolf acquainted with Kasi Prasad Ghoac, Editor and 
Proprietor of the Hindu Intelligencer ; and became one of its chief 
contributors. Misunderstandings springing up, he cut off his connec- 
tion with the Intelligencer, and became Editor of the Bengal Recorder, 
which soon died away to make room for the Hindu Patriot. The 
Hindu Patriot, however, had not wide circulation, and its proprietor dis- 
heartened by the considerable loss which he suffered within three years, 
60 
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intended to sell the right of the paper. No purchaser coming forward, 
the paper was leased, and the press and other things were put up 
to sale. This Haris could not bear to see. The savings of his thrift 
he laid out in purchasing the proprietorship of the Hindu Patriot. 
Its small circulation did not deter him, for he was conscious of that 
within him which could make something out of the most unpromising 
materials. From June 1855, he began to conduct the Hindu Patriot. 
He was not quite successful at first; but his indefatigable zeal got over 
every obstacle ; and the paper soon became a famous one. When the 
mutiny broke out, it had the honour of vindicating the Bengali charac- 
ter from ariy slur of disloyalty. The Patriot was not merely a news- 
paper in the strictest sense of the term. It contained analyses of the 
works of several of the greatest western thinkers. Some of its leading 
articles were expositions of the philosophy of Hamilton and others. 
But the chief fame both of him and of his paper rested on something 
else. 

Some years ago, the British Isles had sent forth a class of people 
who sought to fertilize the country by making Indigo-plantations and to 
make the inhabitants happy by oppressing them. The history of their 
forcing ryata to serve under them is too fresh in every one^s memory to 
need recapitulation. They set out with one cardinal aim, — to make 
mo joy. And provided they succeeded in accomplishing that end, they 
cared not very much about the means they pursued. It is easy to infer 
the nature of the means from this recklessness. Fire, the sword, the 
whip, the cudgel, kicks and blasphemous language fairly bring round the 
category. Their heart was impervious to all human feeliugs. Neither 
the honour of man nor the chastity of woman was sacred to them. 

Such conduct rouses the taintest spirit. And the Bengal ryata 
revolted at last against these petty tyrants. But the influence of the 
latter was far too formidable for their feeble resistence. And unless 
backed by some vigorous and unselfish man they had little chance of 
ever faring better^ At this crisis, Haris Chandra was one of their 
staunchest friends (stood forth their champion). Daily in the columns 
of his paper he published fresh instances of the shocking injustice, the 
unwarrantable application of force, oftentimes of the barbarous cruelty 
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of the Indigo planters. In order to get correct information, he kept 
men at different places at his own expense. The confasion that ensued 
caused a commisaioq to be appointed by the Government for the inves- 
tigation of the real state of things. Evidences of respectable men 
were taken, and of course Haris Chandra took a leading part. In thus 
espousing the cause of the oppressed peasantry, he had to run a serious 
risk. The planters looked daggers. Some wretched journals poured 
forth their volleys of abus^e nonsense. But he cared for naught. 
Onward in the path of duty he went, braving the frown and bearing 
with a patient shrug the contumely of all. Not only moral, not only 
intellectual, but also pecuniary was the assistance which he thus volun- 
tarily rendered. The unhappy ryaU crowded his house. He listened 
to their tales of sorrow, with tears in his eyes. He fed them, he gave 
them counsel, he helped them with mone3% he cheered them with hope. 
Head and heart, might and main, he tried to do what he thought his 
sacred duty,~a duty which he owed to his country, to his countrymen, 
and to his God. And any one who saw him on his dying bed and marked 
how his fading eye brightened up with ineffable joy at the tidings that 
the ryaU had been victorious in the contest, might testify to the fervent 
zeal, the disinterested earnestness, with which ho devoted himself to tho 
good of those whose cause he identified with bis own. 

Haris Chandra died in 1861 in the 37th year of his age. Extreme 
labour brought on his early death. In a state of health in wluch 
others take to their beds, he did his office duties. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions in doing good to others. Poverty was a sufficient claim 
to his generosity. On one occasion being advised to enter into soma 
lucrative profession, he answered that in that case nil his time would 
be taken up by his own affairs, and none would be left for those of 
others. In his zeal to befriend the poor, he made enemies of the great. 
But his mind was strong enough not to be daunted. He greatly im- 
proved his native village, in which he established an Association for the 
discussion of general subjects. There is still a library attached to the 
British Indian Association known after his name as Haris Chaudra 
Mukerji's Library.” • 
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IV. -THE MITTEU EAMILY OF BARA8ET, 

11am SuNDAii Mixtbr, by caste a Kayasths, was the founder of 
this old raiiiily. He served as Dewaa in the Opiiiiii Factory of the 
Hou'ble Ecwt India Company at Patna, and made a considerable fortune. 
Prior to his service under the Company, he received the title of “ .Rai’* 
from one of the Muhammadan CTOvcrnors of his time. Rai Ram Sundiir 
lift a large Zamindari in the District of Behar (Grya), and two sons, 
Rai Nilinani Mitter, and Rai Pran Krishna Mitter. The former left 
one son Rai Rasik Lai Mitter, and one daughter Srirnati Thakurani 
Dasi ; and the hitter throe sons, viz., Rai Kesav Lai Mitter (deceased), 
Rai MoharwLal Mitter and Rai Syam Lai Mitter. 

This family has also a residence at Syamhazar, Calcutta, and of all 
its members the late R.ii Nilrnani Mitter was chiefly known for his piety 
and liberality. Ho dedicated a temple to Siva, and established an 
Alms House, which is now much improved under the careful supervision 
of Rai Mohan Lai Mitter and Rai Syam Lai Mitter, the present repre- 
sentatives of this fainilj’', who have gained a half-share of the estate 
left hy the late Rai Ram Suiidar Mitter, as the remaining half Inis becii 
inherited by the heirs of the late Sriinati Thakurani Dasi. Rai Mohan 
Lai Mitter lias two suns, of whom the eldest is named Baidya Nath 
Mitter, aged 13 years; and Rai Syam Lai Mitter has only one son, 
named Bipin Biliari Mitter, aged about 15 years. 


V.— TIIK PAIKPARA RAJ FAMILY. 

Tjiis original .‘•cat of this aucit' , and respectable Kaya.'itlia family 
was at-Kandi, in the District of MursUidabad, and its founder being 
one Har Krishna Sing, who acquired great wealth under the Muhammadan 
Government, This man’s grandson Behari had two sons, Radha 
Govinda and Ganga Goviiidii. The former was a high revenue officer 
under AH Verai Khan and Suraj-ud-Daula, Nuwabs of llengal, and 
when the British undertook the management of the revenues, ho 
rendered groat service by putting at their disposal the neecs&ary settle- 
ment and collection papers, for which he was rewarded by a grant 
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of a “ Sayai* Mahal,” or right of collecting octroi, in Iluglili. The 
family still draw Rs. 3,698, per annum from Ilughli, the compensatuni 
given them for the, resumption of this Sayarin 1790.*’* The latter 
Dowaii Gaiiga Goviuda Sing took great delight in the politics of 
Hindus tan. lie was a liberal man and spent several lakhs of Rupees 
on his mother’s SradJia. Ganga Govinda was employed in the capacity 
of Dewan to the Ilon’blc East India Company at the time of Warren 
IJastings, and was vested yith full powers to effect a settlement of the 
Subahs. Ho entrusted the care of his son, Pran Kriahna, to his brother 
Radha Goviiuhu 

Dewau Pran Krishna Sing was perfectly acquainted w^th Zamindari 
business, lie was also a very liberal and kind-hearted man. He left 
a son Dewaii Krishna Chandra Sing, alias Lala Babu, who was for 
Bornotim'e Hewan to the Collectors of BarJwan and Cuttack. Lala 
Babu retired from worldly affairs while young, and thereby evinced 
groat moral courage. After a long religious pilgrimage he “took up 
his residence in the North-West, where his immense liberality rendered 
him famous. At Brindaban he built a temple of Rajputana marble, 
and he was involved in some political complications in Rajputana when 
he went there to purchase the marble. There is a large tank in tiio 
Muttra District, called “ lladha Art6naf^, and this tank was by Lala 
Babu faced on all sides witli steps.”t Lala Babu died at Brindaban 
leaving a large estate to be inheritea :v an infant son De wan Sri 
Narayaii Sing, 

Dewau Sri Narayau Sing not having any male issue adopted two 
sons, named Pratap Chandra Sing and Isvar Chandra Sing. 

Raja Pratap Chandra Sing was the Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association. He received the title of “ Raja Bahadur” from 
Government for his princely donations to tlie Fever Hospital and other 
charitable institutions, and for taking an active part in the cause of 
improvement of the native community. He was also made a Compa- 
nion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. He died 
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leaving foar bohb, Kumar Giris Chandra Sing, Kumar Puma Chandra 
Sing, Kumar K^nti Chandra Sing, and Kumar Sarat Chandra Sing, of 
whom the first Kumar Giris Chandra Sing died in 1877. Kumar Giris 
Chandra left by his will the munificent bequest of Bs. 1,15,000 for the 
erection and maintenance of a hospital at Kandi, in the District of 
Murshidabad. 

Baja Isvar Chandra Sing had a great taste for music. He held 
with great eclat the Native Theatrical performances, such as, Sarmista 
&c., in bis Belgatchia Villa. He died leaving one son, named Kumar 
Indra Chandra Sing to succeed to his immense property. Kumar Indra 
Chandra Sin^ was present at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, 
on the 1st January 1877, and received a medal from Ills Excellency 
Lord Lyt ton, the late Viceroy. 

Kumar Puma Chandra Sing, Kumar Kanti Chandra Sing, Kumar 
Sarat Chandra Sing, and Kumar Indra Chandra Sing, the present 
representatives of the family, are known to be respectable, educated, 
and wealthy noblemen of Bengal. 

The Zamindaries of the Family are situated in several Districts of 
Bengal. The whole estate is under the management of an able and com- 
pe(ent European officer, Mr. R. Harvey, who has largely increased its 
income, and satisfactorily conducted its affairs since the time he was 
appointed by Government to take charge of it during the minority of 
the present representatives of the family, who were then Wards of 
Court. 


VI.— RAI R^JENDRALAL\MITR\ BAHADUR* ll.d., c.i.e., 
OF THE SURAH RAJ FAMILY. 

Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra is descended from a family of Muhhi 
Kalins, who came from Kanouj into Bengal about nine centuries ago, and 
in the lapse of time assumed the social ascendancy, which is rarely 
withheld from high birth, when allied with natural or acquired abilities. 
The family of the Mitras, who became permagently settled in this 
Proviuce, was founded by Kali Das Mitra, who came to the Court 

Abridged from the Indian Mirror of the 3 let December, 1878. 
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of Adisur. The original seat of Satyabham Mitra, who was the 
fourteenth in descent from itali Das, was at Borshe in the 24-Pargaiinaa 
District, whence they were called, by way of distinction from other 
families of the same name, the Borshe Mitras. One branch of the family 
settled down at Oannaghar in the Hnghli District ; and from it the 
well-known Baja Digambar Mitra claims his d^^scent. The branch, 
however, through which Dr. Rajendra Lala traces his ancestry, removed 
from Oannaghar first to Govindapur, within the limits of Calcutta, next, 
to Machua Bazar in this city, and finally, to Surah, in the subarbs. 
Although the family had always been respectable, they made no marked 
figure in the world, until Ram Ram MitraJ* the grandson o^ Satyabham 
wdio became Dowan to the Nawab of Murshidabad. Ajodhyaram, Ram 
Ram’s son, entered the same service and was made a Rai Bahadur. 
But the fortunes of the family culminated to their height in the person 
of Pitambar Mitra, Ajodliyaram’a grandson, who, after acting as Vakil 
of the Nawab Yizier of Oudh at the Court of Delhi, entered the 
Imperial Service, in which ho was decorated with the title of Raja 
Bahadur” and invested with the rank of a Commander of three-thousand 
Horse (The Hlazari Mansah^) an Oriental degree of Knighthood, on\y 
next in dignity to the rank, held by the Princes of the Imperial blood, 
Commander of ten -thousand Horse {pas Hazari). For the support of 
this dignity, Raj a Pitambar was installed in the jqghir (hereditary ffbf ) 
of the District of Kurrah in the Doab. Such was the high estimation 
in which Pitambar was held by the Emperor of Delhi, and so great was 
his personal influence at the Imperial Court, that at the time he was 
himself entitled Raja Bahadur, his two brothers were also made Rai 
Bahadurs. During the revolt of Raja Cheyt Sing of Benares in 1784, 
he was present at the capture of the Fort of Ramiiaggar by General 
Palmer, the Commander of the British forces, employed by Warren 
Hastings in the suppression of a popular outbreak in the seat and 
centre of bigotry, which for a time seriously menaced the very dawn of 
the British power in India. After this service, Raj^l Pitambar returned 
to Calcutta, sometime in 1787 or 17b^. Two or three years after, he 
retired from the world and became a regular Bysnab. He died in 1806 
leaving an only son, Brindaban Chandra Mitra^to inherit his title and 
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wealth. When Raja Pitainbar left the service of the Rraperor of Delhi, 
he obtained a settlement of his claim against Suja<ud-Dovvlah, the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh, for nine lacs of rupees, which were paid down 
in cash and was the last addition he made to his personal fortune. 
The jaghir of Kurrah, which had yielded him a revenue of two lacs 
and twenty thousand rupees per annum, was lost to him on tlie outbreak 
of the Mahratta War. His son, Briiidaban, who was of unthrifty 
habits, soon squandered the bulk of his paternal property and was 
obliged to take service as Dewan to the Oollectorute of Cuttack, where 
he stopped for only six months. Among the most valuable bequests to 
his family were comprised some Sanskrit manuscripts, which Raja 
Pitambar had taken possession of during tlie plunder of Ramnaggar 
and brought down with him to Calcutta, where some part of them are 
still in the archives of the family. Janamojaya Mitra, the eldest son of 
Brindaban, was the father of the distinguished subject of this sketch, 
who is, therefore, twenty-fourth in descent from Kali Das Mitra, the 
founder of the family. Neither his grandfather nor his father entered 
the service of the State. But his father was a man of cultivated 
taste, and devoted much time to the study of Persian and Sanskrit 
literature. Besides several unpublished volumes of manuscript hymns 
in Sanskrit and Gazuls in Persian^ his published works comprise collec- 
tions of Persian odes ^nd Bengali hymns, a Bengali analysis of all the 
eighteen Purans, and an elaborate alphabetical index to the Bhagbat 
Puran. He was the first Bengali who learnt chemistry from one 
Dr. Shoulbred. While inheriting his father's literary taste, the subject of 
this sketch was endowed by nature with that most rare gift, which his 
father could never pretend to, namely, genius ; and this gift, which 
was doubtless fostered by his father’s example, has been assiduously 
cultivated to the highest degree, which his limited opportunities per- 
mitted. 

When Raja Pitambar Mitra became a Bysnab, as we have 
before mentioned, he removed from the dwelling house of the family 
at M a cliua Bazar to the retirement of his garden-houso in the quiet 
suburbs of Surah ; and there, Dr. Bajendra Lala Mitra was born on 
the liith February, 1S:24. Soon after his birth, his grandfather, 
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Brindaban, ^hose untbriftiness have also alluded to, sold the family 
residence at Machua Bazar. But it is only common justice to Brindaban 
to say, that though he was the cause of the impoverishment of 
the family, it was not so mnch by his own personal habits of extra- 
vagance that he hastened on this end, as by the facility with which he 
could be induced to go forward to the relief of friends in distress or in 
need of help. The mother of Madhu Sudan Sandel, a family of some 
affluence in Joraaanka, where their splendid old dwelling place is now 
being pulled down, had taken the lease of a Zamindari from the Receiver 
of the Supreme Court for the benefit of her infant sous pseudony- 
mously in^the name of a Sircar, who was a man of straw. * Brindaban 
Mitra became his security for the payment of three lacs of rupees per 
annum for six years ; and, in fulfilling his engagement on the default of 
Madhu Sudan SandeFs mother, he sold the family residence at Machua 
Bazar. In another case, Ramjany Ostagar took a contract from the 
Army Clothing Department, and Brindaban boc||no his security to the 
amount of a lac of rupees. This contract broke down ; and a sum of 
about three lacs of rupees represented the extent of Brlndaban’s loss. 
Those two heavy losses nearly drained the wealth of the family. 

Janamejaya, the father of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, left six 
sons* and one daughter, all still living. The subject of this sketch is 
his third child. After the prescribed ceremony of invoking the blowing 
of the family idol on his education, popularly known among Hindus 
as E.athe KJiori, he was initiated in the mysteries of the Persian 
alphabet. He was next taught Bengali by the Gurumahasoy in Raja 
Baidya Nath Rai’s family. After three years given to Persian and 
Bengali reading he commenced tho study of the English language in 
Khem Bose’s School at Pathuriaghata, then the seat and centre of 
Native education, which Pataldanga has become in our days. In 
Pathuriaghata he passed tho early years of his life with his paternal 
aunt, who was childless. In the eleventh year of his age, he joined 
Govinda Bysack’s School in tho vicinity and close by old Gauri Sankar 

* The names of the six sons of Janamejaya are Gopal Lala Mitra, Brijendra 
Lala Mitra, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Upendra Lala Mitra, Devendra Lala Mitra, and 
Shobendra Lala Mitia. 
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Mitra's house. While goinf» on his liffceeiiih j’car, he was so disgusted 
by a prolonged attack of asthmatic fever and splcon, which lasted from 
October, 1838, to October 1830, that he resolved to learn medicine for 
himself and, accordingly, entered the Medical College in November of the 
latter year. As in the only two schools he ever attended, namely Khem 
Bose’s and Goviuda Bysack’s schools, so in the Medical College his 
career of study was very successful and marked by the award of those 
prizes, so gratifying to the ambition of our earlier days. But though 
attending School and College together, he was also pursuing his private 
studies under the direction of a Mr. Cameron. Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra was in his sixteenth year, when he joined the Medical College. 
In 1841, Babu Dwarkanath Tagore offered to take Dr. Rajendra Lala 
to England with a view to afford him an opportunity of completing his 
medical education. This offer, which was readily accepted by the young 
student, was, when it came to his father’s knowledge, effectually thwarted 
by his summary witWrawal from the College. There his medical 
studies terminated. His mind was then turned to the study of the law ; 
und with that peculiar facility for acquiring knowledge, inherent in 
natural genius, he soon obtained such a mastery of the principles and 
details of the legal profession that ho passed a successful examination, 
which qualilied him either for enrolment as a Pleader at the Bar of the 
ISaddur Court or for appointment as a Munsiff. Unfortunately for his 
prospects of advancement in life, for with his great talents he might 
have raised himself to the highest rank in the Judicial Service, but 
fortunately for the cause of the literature of his country, on which his 
genius and labours have reflected so much credit, the examination-papers 
of the year in which ho passed were stolen, and the examination itself 
was, as a matter of course, quashed. So thoroughly disgusted was he 
at this renewed disappointment in his expectation of entering a profes- 
sion, for which he had qualified himself with so much perseverance and 
stud}'^, that he turned his back on the law and the pursuits of the law 
for ever. The singular circumstances attending the severance of liis 
connection with the two learned professions of medicine and law, which 
offer a career of any distinction whatever to the youth of this country, 
would seem to indicate that his fate had destined him to the exclusive 
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cultivation of that literature liis numerous and varied works have con* 
tributed so much to enrich and adorn. Thrown baolc again on his own 
resources, he bent liis mind to a closer and more accurate, as well as 
more comprehensive, study of tho Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi and Urdu 
languages and literature, which ho prosecuted at home. In November, 
184G, when he had reached the twenty-third year of his age, ho waa 
appointed to the ohicc of Assistant Secretary and Librarian to the 
Asiatic Society, — an appointment which had previously been held with 
BO much distinction by that great Orientalist, Csoma de Koros, a 
Hungarian scholar, who died in India a martyr to the cause of the 
science he had so eagerly and earnestly pursued in life. Tho appoint- 
ment was by no means lucrative ; but its duties helped in developing 
those tastes and in increasing those stores of knowledge Dr Rnjeiidra 
Lala had already accxuired at home, by affording him free and constant 
access to that rich and select repository of almost invaluable informa- 
tion garnered up in tho Society’s Library. After ten years’ service 
under the Asiatic Society, daring which he must have laid up in hia 
cultivated mind an immense mass of varied knowledge, he accepted in 
March, 185G, his present appointment of Director of Government Wards 
in Calcutta. Dr. Rajcndra Lala Mitra was for the first time married 
in his seventeenth year, while still a student in the Medical College | 
and in the tweniy-lirst year of his age, be lost this wife who ^ied 
leaving a daughter who.died six months after. By his second marriage, 
which he contracted in his thirty-sixth year, he has two sons. So 
much for his jicrsonal history. 

In order to give some idea of his linguistic attainments, wc may 
mention that, besides the Bengali, Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi, Persian and 
English languages, which he had been learning from his earliest years, 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, while attending the Medical College, studied 
both French and Latin, and made some progress also in Greek with a 
view to obtaining a direct and readier access to those secret stores of 
medical knowledge which were locked up, like sealed books to him, in 
professional works written in those languages. While Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Asiatic Society, he added to his other acquisitions a tolerable 
acquaintance with the French tongue and a smattering of German* 
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Regarding his literary labours it may be df interest to say that lie 
commenced writing for the « Joui-nal of the Asiatic Society” after he 
entered the Society’s service, that is, sometime in r847. In 1851, he 
started the BihidharlJba Sangtaha^ a Bengali Magazine, that was dropped 
in favour of a similar publication, called the Itahasltya Sandarva, which 
ran to five volumes in as many years. It shmild be said that the 
BibidhaTtlia Sangrdha was an illustrated Bengali Magazine of Science 
and Literature of the highest order; and its place has never been filled 
to this day. Dr. Rajendra Lala’s next work was an edition of the 
Sanskrit Kamandohi and Nitiaar^ which he published in 1849. In the 
same year, hb brought out a Catalogue of the Asiatic Society’s Museum. 
Among his numerous publications, of which a list is appended at foot 
of this article, it is almost superfluous to say that his “ Ilistory of the 
Antiquities of Orissa” is as yet his greatest work which, if he should 
not surpass it hereafter, will assign to him the first place among the 
purely Native authors of India, who have written with such a complete 
mastery of the English language. It is not only that the book is a 
monument of extensive and patient research, deep and varied erudition 
and just reasoning from accidental or obvious analogies. Above all, it 
proves to demonstration, that the natural talents of our Indian youths, 
wisely directed and carefully cultivated, may achieve results which the 
high education, afforded by* our local Universities and the affiliated 
colleges and schools, has yet sought to reach in vain. But Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s active mind has not been confined to the mere study of 
science and literature, to which his whole life has been constantly and 
assiduously devoted. His ready pen has been constantly employed in the 
discussion of public questions in the leading journals of the day for years 
together, and his papers on questions of antiquarian and philological 
lore, contributed to various publications both in this country and in 
Europe, have helped very materially in laying the foundation of that 
great literary reputation, which his larger and more elaborate works 
have so strongly and widely established. Wo may be excused for 
saying that we have every reason to believe that his forthcoming work 
on Budha Gya,” which Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra is now engaged in 
completing, will be at least of equal value with his History of thQ 
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Antiquities of Orissa” and will sustain, if it does not increase, the 
literary fame he has already achieved. 

It would bo unfair to the subject of ibis sketch, if we omitted to 
notico a distinguishing trait in his character, where it is brought in 
contact with the administration of public aifairs. It is the singular 
independence with which he expresses his opinions, even though he 
should be obliged to condemn the measures of the Government he serves. 
Though taking no very active part in political gatherings, he has always 
made a prominent ligurc on important occasions at discussions at the 
meetings of our Metropolitan Municipality, where his voice has been 
fearless in the exposure of administrative abuses, and bis influence has 
always been exerted to seek relief for the tax-paying classes from the 
pressure of the grievous burtlien of heavy taxation, imposed on them 
by a long course of unchecked maladministration of Municipal aflairs. 
As a public speaker, his ready and forcible elocution and his thorough 
mastery of the English language, combined with his strong sense of 
justice, have always commanded the attention of even the men who 
hold, or are committed to entirely opposite views of a question. 

As some indication of the high estiofiation in which our distinguished 
countryman is held in the learned circles of Europe and America, wb 
may,, perhaps, be permitted to name a few of the great men, who do 
honour to themselves and to him by maintaining a correspondence vvith 
him on those branches of Oriental lore, in which Dr. Hajendra Lala 
Mitra is a recognised adept ; for instance, Dr. Max Muller ; the late 
M. Garcia de Tassy ; Professor Foucaux of the French Academy : 
Professor Kuhn 3 Professor Mayerdere and Professor Weber, of Berlin ; 
Professor Bohtlingk, late of St. Petersburg and now of Jena ; Pro- 
fessor Holmboe of Clu-istiana ; the late professor Rafu, of Copenhagen ; 
Professor de Gubernatis, of Florence ; Professor Goldsinidt, of Stras- 
burg ; Professor Eggiing and Dr. John Muir, both of Edinburgh ; 
Professor Amari and Dr. Hermann Brockhuus, both of Leipsic ; 
Professor Cowell of Edinburgh ; Mr. Edward Thonvis, t?ie Numismatist 
and Editor of Priusep’s Essays j Professor Whitney, of New York ; 
Mr. Dawson, of the Sandhurst Stall? College; Professor Aufrecht, 
cf Bonn ; Dr Sprenger, late of the Calcutta ^Madrassa and now of 
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Sv^itzerland ; Dr. Rosi^ of the India Office Library ; Mr. Brian TTodgson, 
late of Nepaul and now of England ; Dr. Buhler of Bombay ; 
Dr. Kielhorn, of Tuna, and Dr. Burnell, of Mangalore. The list, if it 
were wished, could be considerably lengthened ; but the names we have 
given should suffice to stamp the more than European reputation of 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, as a ripe scholar, deeply versed in ihc abstruse 
mysteries of the ancient history and literature of India. For his great 
scholastic attainments, the University of Calcutta conferred on him tho 
honorary degree of L. L. D., and at the proclamation of the Imperial 
Title at the Delhi Assemblage, he was made by Lord Lytton a Rui 
Bahadur, avid on the 1st January, 1878, a Companion of the newly- 
constituted Order of the Indian Empire. Besides being Vice-Prosident 
of the Asiatic Society, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra was elected so long 
ago as in December, 18G5, a Foreign Member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences ; and he has not unfitly been deoeribed by a 
Hungarian joiirii*^! {the Sunday I^ews of Jhida-PeU ) tlie pride of tho 
Sciences in Europe. He is also Honorary Member of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain; Corresponding Member of tlie 
German and American Oriental Society ; Honorary Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna ; Fellow of the Society of Northern 
Antiquities in Copenhagen, and Corresponding Member of the Berlin 
Aivthropological Society. We may also mention, by the way, that the 
French Republic sent Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra some time ago the 
Palm Leaf and Diploma of an office of Public instruction in Franco. 

Our sincere wish is that in spite of his weak health, Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra may be spared for many years to come, so that he may bo 
enabled to continue those literary labours, which will add fresh laurels 
to the wreath he has alreadj’- won by tho unassisted, but persevering, 
exertions of his native genius. 

RAJBNDHA LALA MITRA ’S PUBLICATION^ 

Engljsu. 

1 Antiquitips of Orissa Vol. I. 1875 ... ... ... 1 

2 Translation of the Chandagya Upanisliad of the Kama Veda, 

8vo., 18G2 ... ... ... ... ... 1 

3 Notices of Sanskrit MSS., 4 vols. 111. 8vo,, 1871 to 1878 ... 4 


Carried over, ... 6 
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Brought Forward ... 6 

i Descriptive Catalogue of Cariosities in the Asiatic Society's 

Museum, 1819 ... ... ... 1 

5 Catalogue of the Asiatic Society’s Library, 8vo., 1851 ... 1 

- C ludex to Vols. I to XXIV. of Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

8vo., 1850 ... ... ... ... ... 1 

7 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Grammars, 1877 ... 1 

8 Buddha Caya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni III. Ito 1878 ... 1 

0 A Scheme for the reudertng of European Scientific Teims into 

the vernaculars of India, 8vo., 1877 ... ... 1 

AlK)ui a hundred papers and notes on antiquarian Bubjects in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society,’^ the Transactions of the Anthropological Society,” the 
“Calcutta Keview,” “Mukurji's Magazine.’’ “Journal of the Pfiotographical 
Society” and other periodicals. 

CuiTcsporulencc and lievicwa in the Englislman^ Indian Daily Nems, 
DhfvnU’, and Editorials in the Citizen^ Indian Field, Hindu Patriot, Friend of 


India, iStaleisman, kc., at least a thousand. 

Sanskutt, 

1 Taittiriya Brahma of the Y.ajur A'eda, 8vo,, 1851 to 1869 ... 3 

2 Aranyaka of Ditto Svo., 1872 ... ... ... 1 

3 Tratisakliya of Ditto 8vo., 1873 ... ... ... 1 

4 Gopatha Brahniana of the Atharva Veda 8vo., 1872... ... 1 

5 Kamandakiya Niti, 8vo., 1819 ... ,,, ... 1 • 

C Cliaitaiiya Chandradaya Nataka, 8vo., 1851 ... ... 1 

7 Lalita A^istar.i, 8vo., 1851 to 1877, fasiccular 6 ... ... 1 

8 Agni Purana, 8vo., 1873 to 1878 ... ... ... 4» 

9 Aitaucyariiyaka, 8vo., 187C ... ... ... ... 1 

Bengali. 

] Bibidhartha Sangraha, 4to, 1S50 to 56 ... ... ... 7 

2 llaliasya Saudarbha, 4lo, 1853 to 03 ... ... ... 6 

3 Brakrita Bhugola, 12mo., 1854 five editions since ... ... 1 

4 Patrakaumndi, 12rao., 1863 ... ... ... ... 1 

5 Vyakaraua Prabesba, 12mo., 1862, four editions since ... 1 

C Tilpika Darsaiia, 1 Vol., 13rao., 1S60 ... ... ... 1 

7 Asiinclia Vyavastha, 1 vol., 8vo., 1873 ... ... ... 1 

8 Life of Sivnji, 18()3 ... ... ... ^ ... 1 

9 History of Meyvvar, 1861 ... ... ... ... 1 

Atlases and Mats, 

1 India in Bengali, 1852 ... ... ... 1 


Carried over, 4tJ 
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Brought Forward ... 4T 


2 India in Nagari, 1853 ... ... ... 1 

3 India in Persian, 1854 ••• 1 

4 Asia in Persian, 1855 ... ... ... ... 1 

5 Physical Chart, 1854 ... ... ... ... 1 

6 Atlas of all the districts of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, 1868 ... 1 

7 Large School Atlas, 1850 ... ... ... ... 1 

8 Small Ditto, 1858 three editions since ... ... 2 

Total Vols. ... 65 


Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has now retired on pension of Rs. 500| 
per menseu, 

VII.— THE HON’BLE RAMES CHANDRA MITTER AND 
Hlb FAMILY, RAJARHAT BISIINUPUR, NEAR 
DUM DUM. 

Tue Hon’ble Rames Cliandra Mitfcer, by casto a Kayastlia, is des- 
cended from the old and respectable Mitter family of Rajarhat Bishnupur, 
situated near Diim Dum, in the 24-Parganrias. Ilis great grandfather 
Kali Prasad Mitter held a distinguished post under the Collector of 
Nadiya, and was highly respected for his several private virtues. 

Kali Prasad left his estates to his son Ram Dhone Mitfcer who had 
received a good education under his care, and held the post of a MunseflC 
imBanbishnupur, Zilla Bankura. Ram Dhone Mitter used to decide 
his cases to the entire satisfaction of Government and the people. He 
was virtuous, upright, and intelligent and above all very charitable. 
He left a son Ram Chandra Mitter who was well-educated and held the 
post of Sheristadar or judicial Head Clerk of the Saddar Dewani Adalat 
now High Court, Appellate Side. 

Ram Chandra Mitter, had six sons, viz., Prasanna Chandra Mitter 
(died before he reached manhood) Umes Chandra Mitter, Kesav Chandra 
Mitter, Kasi Chandra Mitter, Prabodh Chandra Mitter, and the Hon’hlo 
Rames Chand^A Mitter, 

The second Umes Chandra Mitter is a good English scholar and 
understands Zamindari business exceedingly well. He is at present the 
Manager of the estates of the late Babu Sarada Prasanna Rai of 
Chakdighi in tho District of Bardwan. 
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Tho third Keeav CI)aiidra Mitter is also educated and intelligent, and 
is one of the best musicians in Bengal. Ilia name is known to the old and 
young as one of the best players of Mridanga the most ancient instru- 
ment of percussion among the Hindus which accompanies the higher 
order of songs. Being in easy circumstances he only looks after his 
own Zamindari busincssi 

The fourth Kasi Chandra Mitter is a respectable Attorney of tho 
Small Cause Court at Sealdali. 

The fifth was the late Prabodh Chandra Mitter who was a well- 
known Attorney of the High Court. 

Tho sixth the Hon’ble Hames Chandra Mitter displayed from his 
childhood a remarkable love of reading and writing. Being encouraged 
by his tutors and guardians to cultivate his extraordinary powers, ho 
soon began to make such considerable progress that before his fifteenth 
yeai he could understand the writings of the best English authors 
without the aid of teachers. 

While in the Presidency College, ho was actively inquiring and 
being gifted with a wide and grasping intellect, he learnt quickly what 
was taught to him by his learned professors. Ho passed all tho successive 
examinations and came out of tho College with tho degree of a Bachelof 
of Arts. Having inherited the taste for a knowledge of law from hia 
ancestors he regularly attended tho law lectures in the Presidency Collf^o 
for a period of more three years, and successfully passed the B. L. Exa- 
mination. 

Shortly after, he pursued his career as a pleader in the then Saddar 
Dewani Adalat, and by liis indefatigable exertions, integrity, and inteP 
ligciice lie soon won the confideuce of his clients. After pleading very 
creditably for about a year and a half in tho then Saddar Dewani 
Adalat and for about twelve years in the High Court, Appellate Side, 
he acquired the credit of being one of the ablest members of the Bar, 
and was offered by Government a seat on the Bench of the High Court 
after tho demise of the llon’ble Anukul Chandra Mukeni, which took / 
place in the year 1871. . ^ V/''* a. ) ^ 

Among the graduates of tho .Calcutta University aiul several 
educated Bengalis the Ilon^ble Rames Chandra Mitter stands foremost 
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in rniik and position. He is not only distinguished for his strong sen?:o 
of justice, moral rectitude, and independence of character, but for hifl 
remarkahlc legal attaiinnontF. He is esteemed and loved by all for his 
gentle, com toons, and benevolent habits. Tie gives away subscriptions to 
many public institutions, and takes a lively interest in the improvement 
of Bi.-hnnpur, his native village, and subscribes largely towards its 
Charitable Dispensary for the good of the poor. He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, and a Member of several other educational and 
charitable institutions both in Calcutta and the 21-Parganiias. 


VIII.— THE IION^BLE SAMBTIU NATH PANDIT, 
BIIOWANIPUB. 

The late Iloidblc Sambhii Nath Pandit, son of Sadasiv Pandit, a 
Kashmirian Brahman, was born in Calcutta in 1820. He was adopted 
by his uncle with the permission of his father Sadasiv, who was a 
Peshkar in the late Saddar Court. 

As ibo climate of Calcutta did not suit the health of Sambliii 
Natli, he was sent to his maternal uncl(3 at Lucknow, where ho studied 
the Urdu and Persian languages. He was afterwards sent to Benares 
to learn English. At the age of fourteen he returned to Calcutta, and 
was admitted into the Oriental Seminary, where he made a good progress 
in literature, but shewed no signs of improvement in mathematics. Ho 
left school in 1841, and became an assistant to the llecord Keeper of 
the laic Saddar Court on Rs. 20 per mensem. Here, he used to earn 
something more by translating Persian and Bengali documents ; for 
which qualification Messrs. Macleod and French entertained a good 
opinion of him. In ISIS, he was appointed a Decrcojari Moliurir 
under Sir Robert Barlow, and gave every satisfaction in the discharge 
of his duties. Tie was the President of the Bhowauipur Brahma 
Samaj, and published a brochure “ On the Being of God.” In the year 
184G, he edited and published notes and comments on Bacon’s 

Essays,” which Captain Richardson highly appreciated. The Gov^e.rnment 
and the Saddar dudges ap])roved his little work, “ On the Law relating 
to the execution of Decrees.” Shortly after, Sambhu Nath was a 
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cj^ndidato for the post of Reader, but being disappointed in obtaining 
ib, lie made tip his mind to join the Bar of the Saddar Court. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, the thfin Registrar of that Court, gave him a good certifi- 
cate for the purpose of enabling him to appear at the PJeadership 
Examination which he passed most successfully, and received the usual 
Saniiad on tlie IGth November, 1848. Within a short time Sumbliu 
Nath proved himself to he a distinguished criminal lawyer and his law 
articles in the Hindu Patfiot pleased the Judges very much. The 
Hou^blo Mr. Bothune wrote to him on the 8fcli April, 1852 ‘‘informing 
liiin that the Calcutta School Book Society was about to reprint 
Pearson’s Bakyavali, and asking him to supply a few p«.gcs on law 
terms and subjects connected with courts of law, Avhicli would add 
very much to the usefulness of the work. Sambhu Nath accordingly 
sujiplied the desideratum.” The Government ap])ointcd him a Junior 
Govcrnincut Pleader on the 28 tli March 185 ‘d, and shortly after “he 
was deputed by Government to Mursbidabad to conduct the prosecu- 
tion of Ainan Ali Khan Bahadur and others, ministers and courtiers of 
His Highness tlie Nawab Nazim of Bengal charged with the murder of 
a slave.” In the year 1855, he was appointed by Government “ to tho 
Chair of Regulation Law in the Presidency College on a salary of Rs. 4W 
a luoiith,’^ which olTice he held for nearly two yeaiN, during whicli he 
published some parts of Lis law lectures. He succeeded Babu Rama 
Prasad Roy as Senior Govermuent Pleader iii the year J 8G1. Sometime 
after, the Chief Justice, the Hon’blc Sir Blmmics Peacock, “ wrote to 
him to enquire whether he was willing to take his scat on the Bench. 
In duo course the Royal Letter Patent conferring the appointment on 
him came out accompanied by a private letter from Sir Charles Wood, 
tlie then Secretary of State for India. Sambhu Nath accepted the high 
ollice.” He was highly distinguished for taking au active part with the 
Chief Justice “ in settling the important law relating to the resumption 
of Lakhiraj lands.” Sambhu Nath was always found upright in the 
administration of justice, and was liked by all elasses of men. He was 
a strong advocate of female education, was the first to send his daughter 
to Mr. Bethune’s School, and took grbat interest in tlio welfare of the 
institution. Sambhu Nath was very courtcou.s and gentle in liis habits, 
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and possessed such a charitable disposition that ho spent one-third of 
liis income in distributing medicine to the poor and maintaining a large 
number of orphans and poor boys at school. He was very fond of 
angling and no less a lover of other national sports. 

6ambhuNath, when only 42 years old, was attacked with a carbuncle 
and died on the Gth June, 18G7, deeply regretted by the judges of 
the High Court, his fiiends and admirers. He left two sons, Praii 
Nath Pandit, M. A. B. L., and Bis varnbhar ‘ Nath Pandit. The former 
passed his M. A. Examination in Sanskrit, and lias received the title of 
Sarasvati, but the latter is still a student in the Sanskrit College. 

Praii Nath Sarasvati is now practising in the High Court as a 
Junior Pleader. Ho resides with liis brother at his paternal house, situ^ 
ated at Bhowanipur, near Calcutta. 


( Other Families,') 

l.-TIIE BOSE FAMILY OP BOROE. 

Ram CiiAiiAN Bose, alias Shatu Bose, by caste a Kayastha, was the 
founder of this family. He was the Manager of the estate of Kanta 
Babu of Casimbazar, Mursliidabad, Bengal. 

Nanda Kumar Bose, the second son of Ram Charan, commenced his 
life as an Aurang Gomastha in the Factory of Mandalghat. He was then 
xnade a Dewan in the Silk Factory at Casimbazar. Mr. Thomas Brown, 
the Commercial Resident at Patna, afterwards appointed him his Dewan 
at the Factory in that place, where Nanda Kumar discharged his duties 
very satisfactorily, and by his activity and disinterestedness caused an 
increase to the revenues, of such a large amount as Rs. 10,000 per 
annum, when the annual yield was not more than Ks. 5,000. On the 
recommendation of Mr. Brown, the Governor in Council was pleased 
to grant him a bonus of Rs. 5,000 “ as a public mark of the approba- 
tion of the Governipeiit of his conduct.” He was afterwards appointed 
Dewan of the Govoniincut Custom House, Calcutta. The three temples 
of Madan Mohan, Oovindoji, and Gopi Nath at Brindabari, were built at 
Lis expense. He has also a separate Kmijabati of Lis own at Briudaban. 
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For tlie maintenance of each as well as of his family idol Byam Sundar 
Thakur at Boroc, he has made a gift of considerable landed property. 

Nanda Kumartlied at Briudaban in 1241 b. s. He was Tery widely 
known for his piety, charity, and honesty. His eldest son, Bam Dbone 
Bose held the post of Cash Keeper of the Commercial Residency at Patna, 
Dewan in the Ghazipur Factory and in the Salt Agency at Hidgili. 
His second son, Govinda Prasad Bose served as Cash Keeper of the 
Patna Factory, Acting Dewan and Cash Keeper of the Custom House, 
at Calcutta, and Dewan of the Salt Agency in Hidgili. His third sou, 
Baddi Nath Dose, served as Naib Dewan and Cash Keeper of the Salt 
Agency and Cash Keeper of the Collectorate of Hidgili, Cash Keeper 
of the Custom House at Calcutta, Daroga or Head Native Officer of 
the Salt Gobi’s at Salkia, and Acting Dev an of the Salt Agency in the 
21-rargannas. 

Biibii Sri Nath Bose, the son of Baddi Nath, and the present 
representative of this family is the Manager of the Boroe Aided School, 
and contributes a handsome sum towards its maintenance, and is an 
active supporter of all schemes and projects that have the country’s 
good in view. His eldest son, Babu Jadu Nath Bose, is a Member of 
the District Road Ccs.s and Education Committee ; his second son, Balfh 
Mahcndra Nath Bose, is an Honorary Magistrate of the Baripur Sub- 
Division ; and his third son Babu Baikuiitha Nath Bose is the Naib 
Dewan (Deputy Bullion Keeper) of Her Majesty’s Mint at Calcutta ; an 
Honorary Magistrate of Sialdah ; Honorary Secretary, Bengal Music 
School ; Socio Onorario of Beale Socleta Didascalica Italiana, Borne ; 
Socio Protettori of Circolo Letterario-Artistico Musicale, Bellini, 
Catania ; and Socio Fondatore of L’ Italia Scientiftca Giornale di Lettere, 
Bcienze, ed Arti, Genoa (with a medal). Babu Devendra Nath Bose, 
the fourth son of Babu Sri Nath Bose, is a minor. 

The Zamindaries of this family chiefly lie in the Baripur and 
Diamond Harbour Sub-Divisions. 


II.— THE BISWAS FAMILY OF KHARDA. 

Sir Chandka Das, a descendant of Bam Das, the founder of this 
Kayastha family, lived in the village of Sankrael near Andul, Zilla 
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Howrah, and was employed as an Assistant Munshi in a Suhordinato 
Collectoratc andor the Nawab of Murshidabad. The Mahrattas having 
attacked the Collectorate Siv Chandra escaped with the treasure to 
Murshidabad; but he was followed by the enemy who shot him dead 
from a distance just as he was safely entering the Nawab’s palace. 
The Nawab finding that his treasure had been saved by the faithful 
service of Siv Chandra immediately sent for his son Ham Jivaii to 
whom he presented a Jaghir at Basantapur with the title “ Biswas” 
(meaning) faithful. 

Ram Jivan Biswas now settled at Basautapur, and his son Daya 
Ram, who was a Naib in a Zamindari of a certain Raja, having proved 
himself tyranical towards the ligats, was assasinated by them. The 
jRyats not even being satisfied at this, surrounded the house of Davta 
Ram with a view to rob his property and kill Ids wife and children. 
At this critical time Daya Ram’s wife Brimati Bhavani Dasi managed 
to escape through the backdoor with her infant son Ram Ilari accom- 
panied by a faithful servant to her father’s house at Mahesvarpur in 
Parganna Anwarpur, Zilla 24:-Pargannas. Here, she lived in a cottage, 
and with the greatoab dilliculty brought up and educated her only son 
Ram Hari Biswas, who, on attaining majority, secured service in the 
Salt Department at Chittag mg, and was made Dewan in a very sliort 
time. When Ram Hari retired, he brought with him about a Kror of 
Rupees, and settled at Kharda, a village adjacent to Barrackpur for the 
purpose of enabling his old mother to batlie in the river Hugldi daily 
if she wished. Sometime after his settling at Kharda, he lost his 
mother and it is said that he spent some laJchs Qf Rupees ou account of 
her Sradha ceremony. 

Ram Hari visited several religious places, such as, Benares, Gya, 
Pryag, Mathura, Brindaban, Puri or Jagannath, &c. Ho dedicated 
temples to Siva at Benares, and celebrated the famous religious act called 
quell at Jagannath, on which occasion he fed four hundred thousand men 
and supplied each of them with a brass lota, a blanket, and some cash. 
At Noakhali, Chittagong, he dedicated temples to ; and 

Qopal Jew with proper endowments, and erected Doadas-numdir, i. o., 
twelve temples and a bathing Ghat at Kharda. Ho purchased several 
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Zamindarics in 24-Pargannaj4, Noakliali and other Distnct&, and gave 
away BraJimatas to several Brahmans. Ho died in 1210 u. s., leaving 
two surviving sons, *Pran Krishna Biswas and Jaga Mohan Biswas. 

Pran Krishna Biswas, the eldest son of Ram Ilari Biswas, served 
as Dewan at Kuch Behar and Sylhet. He edited and distributed gratis 
many Sanskrit works, of which the principal ones are PrantosJiini^ 
Biiisnaoamritay BisJuiuhauraudi, BkasaJeaumudiy Sahdamhadij Kriam^ 
hudi, A ushodahalij &c. He* built a magnificent temple for Kali in his 
Zamindari at Anwarpnr ; and added fourteen temples to those erected 
by his fiither at KliarJa. He collected 80,000 Salgrams, and 20,000 
Banlingas at a cost of Us. 8 or 10 per each, with a view Ho make a 
second EuCnabedhi at Kharda, i. c., next to the one at Srikhetra or 
Jaggannath, but owing to his sudden death by paralysis, his object was 
not carried into effect. Ho died in the year 1312 b. s., leaving six sons, 
viz., Anandainoy, Ram Chiiudra (left no issue), Bisva Nath, Sambhu 
Nath, Kasi Niith and Chandra Nath, and two daughters. Anandamoy, 
the eldest son of Tran Krishna died leaving one son Babu Tarak Nath 
Biswas. Bisva Nath, the tliird son of Fran Krishna, was well versed in 
the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali and English languages. He was 
an orthodox Hindu, and knew music. Ho was also very liberal. He 
died in 1870, at an advanced age of 71 years, leaving his son Babu 
Rajcndra Narayaii Biswas, who is .a man of simple habits and of good 
moral character. Babu Rajcndra Narayan has an educated son named 
Babu Aimada Prasad Biswas, who has also an infant son, named 
Amarciidra Prasad. Sambhu Nath, the fourth son of Pran Krishna, 
died in the year 1280 u, s., leaving seven sons, of whom Babu Kaibalabh 
Nath Biswas is the oldest. Babu Kasi Nath, the fifth son of Pran 
Krishna is alive. He has three sons, of whom the eldest Babu Kcdar 
Nath Biswas is now serving as Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate 
at Balasorc. Chandra Nath, the sixth or the last son of Pran Krishna, 
died leaving one son, named Tara Nath Biswas. The sons of Pran 
Krishna were and are still well known for having constructed a road 
from Baraset to Ghollaand for contributions to schools, hospitals, &c. 

Jaga Mohan Biswas, the youngest son of Ram Hari Biswas, was 
appointed by Government to arrange the Permanent Settlement with 
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the ZamindafS aild Kajas of the Ceded District of Allahabad. He 
acquired immense fortune, but he spent almost all in charitable acts. 
He died in 1223 n. s., leaving a son, Krishna Nand'a Biswas. Krishna 
Handa died without issue ; but after his death his two widows adopted 
two sons respectively, vi^., Kadha Kaman Biswas and Ambika Kaudaii 
Biswas. The former, who died without issue, bequeathed all his estates 
to his real brothers Bisvambhar Bose and Krishna Ram Bose, grandsons 
of the late Kala Chand Bose, a respectable member of the Into Dowan 
Krishna Ram Bose’s family, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

During the lifetime of Pran Krishna Biswas, the estate of Ram 
Hari Biswas was divided between him and his nephew Krishna Nanda 
Biswas after much litigation, in which about twenty loiklis of Rupees 
Were expended on both sides. 

III.— THE DEY FAMILY OF ENTALLY. 

This Kayastha family is well known to the Hindu citizens of 
Calcutta and its vicinity, since the time of Tara Chand Doy and 
Dev Narayan Dey, the two worthy sons of the late Ram Sundar 
Bey. 

* Tara Chand Dey and Dev Narayan Dey dedicated six Hindu temples 
to Siva at Entally, and performed the ceremony of RaspancJiadya 
with grandeur. Dev Narayan on the death of his elder brother Tara 
Chand, celebrated the Hindu ceremonies Sivaa-Janmatithi^ Ghritachal^ 
Annameru, Tilachal, and Tula, which made his name conspicuous 
among the Hindu society of Calcutta and its suburbs. 

Tara Chand Dey left three sons, Babus Prasanna Kumar Dey, Kali 
Kumar Dey, and Raj Narayan Dey. The last was adopted by Dev 
Narayan Dey, who died without issue, Babu Kali Kumar Dey, the 
second son of Tara Chand, is the Cashier in the Office of the Superinten- 
dent, Government Printing. He was nominated by Government, Cashier 
during the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the Prince of Wales in India, He has received from the Prince of 
Wales a Badge, Ring, and Miniature Medal Commemorative of His 
Royal Highness’ visit. 
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IV.— THE GOSVAMIES OF KHARDA. 

The Gosvamies of Kharda are tlie most distiDguisbed' men, wbo^ 
live in the village, called Kharda (24i-Parganna8) in the ease, comfort, 
and digi^ity of their priestly caste. They are descendants of Nitya 
Nanda, the associate of Chaitanya, the great modern heresiarch, who 
died about 1528, and through the Agency of whose disciples a fifth of 
the population of Bengal has been withdrawn from the creed of the 
Purans. The Kharda Gosvamies possess the greatest ecclesiastical 
influence of any body of men in the Lower Provinces. They are the 
spiritual guides of half the great and wealthy Babus of Calcutta) and 
enjoy privileges of exemption of Hindu observances ac«)rded to no 
others. They can do with impunity that which would entail ex- 
communication on the most holy personage. They give the manira 
or holy text, indiscriminately to Brahmans and harlots. They may 
enter the houses of the unclean, who happen to be their disciples, and 
partake of food in their houses, cooked of course by their oVrn attendance, 
without being defiled. The image which gives its celebrity to this place 
is that of Syam Sundra. * * * About three hundred years ago^ 

Iludra,* a man beloved of the gods, is said to have been expelled from 
a temple at Chatra. He retired to Ballabhpur, at the southern extremity 
of Sirampur, then a dense jungle, where he practice religious observ- 
ances for four or five years. At the end of this time his tutelar god 
appeared to him, and ordered him to proceed to Gaur, and bring i^rom 
thence a celebrated stone, which stood over the door-way of the palace 
in which the Muhammadan Viceroy resided. On arriving at that city, 
he found that the prime minister was a Hindu and devoted Baishnava. 
He made known the divine revelation to him and asked his assistance 
to procure the stone for an image of Bishnu. The stone was said to 
have the singular quality of sweating, and the minister, taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, is said one day to have pointed out to hie 
master the tears which it shed and advised that so inauspicious a stone 
should be sent away with all speed. It was ordered to be taken down ; 
but as Budra was placing it on the boat, it fell into the water, and by 

* Ilic Rudra family is still in existence at Makes, near Ballabhpur, Sirampur« 

53 • 
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anoilier miracle was conducted without his aid to Ballabhpur, where a 
portion of it was formed into an image, over which a splendid temple 
has since hoeii erected. The Gosvamies at Kharda obtained a part of 
the wonderful stone, and mado an image for their own temple, which 
has become to them the source of great wealth. A festival is held 
there in the month of November or December attended by tens of 
thousands from all parts of the country. Kharda which was in existence 
300 years ago, is supposed to contain 4,000 houses, and no fewer than 
20,000 inhabitants ; but it is known for hundreds of miles round ex- 
clusively by its temple of Syam Suiidar just as towns wore celebrated 
in the olden* time in England, for the images and shrines with which 
they were enriched.*” The Gosvamies have a magnificent temple 
of their own in Kharda. 

V.— THE MUKERJI FAMILY OP GOVARDANGA. 

Kiielaram Mukehji, a Kulin Brahman, was the founder of this 
family. Ho left a large property to his sons. Kali Prasanna Mukerji 
and Baidya Natli Mukerji, of whom the latter died without issue. 

Kali Prasanna dedicated a temple to Siva^ and one to Anandamayi 
'KaUf to which an Alms House is still attached for the daily distribution 
of food to the poor. Ho was followed by Sarada Prasanna Mukerji, 
who was known to the public as an enlightened and a liberal Zamindar. 

Sarada Prasanna established an English School and a Dispensary 
at Govardanga for the public good. He left four minor sons, Balms 
Girija Prasanna Mukerji, Annada Prasanna Mukerji, Ganada Prasanna 
Mukerji, and Pramada Prasanna Mukerji, of whom the eldest has now 
attained his majority. 

The Milker jics have Zamiiidaries in the Districts of Nadiya, Jessore, 
and 24-Pargannas. 

VI.— THE MUNSIII FAMILY OF TAKT. 

Tins is one of tile old and respectable families in the 24-Pfirganna8. 
It rose to prosperity from the time of the Muhammadan Emperors, and 
had great inll nonce in the community. 

♦ The Calcutta Review, Vol. III., 1816. 
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Uiii Ram Kanta Golio, son of Rai Sri Kanta Golio, bj caste a 
Kayastlia, having served under tho Hon*ble East India Company as 
Munslii, tbe family is still known by that appellation. Ram Kanta was 
much liked by the European Officers of the Company, as ho was thoroughly 
proQcicnt in both the Persian and Bengali languages. Ho left a 
large fortune to his sons, Rai Kali Nath Muushi, RaL Baikantha Nath 
Munshij Rai Mathura Nath Munshi and Rai Krishna Nath Munshi, who 
were at one time considered to be very powerful and kind-hearted 
Zamindars. In many instances they saved the middle-class gentlemen 
from losing their ancestral estates by defending their cause against 
many great Zamindars, who had thought of depriving their poorer 
neighbours of their property. For these acts of philanthropy and 
benevolence they spent much wealth. These brothers were also famous 
for both their private as well as public charities. It is a fact that Rai 
Kali Nath Munshi gave away about Rupees one for the construc- 
tion of a road from Baraset to Taki for the convenience of travellers. 
Among the brofcliers, Rai Mathura Nath Munshi left an adopted son, 
named Rai Surendra Nath Munshi, who has still Zamindaries in the 
24:.Pargannas* The family also owned much property in Calcutta, such 
as, the Munshi Bazar, now in the possession of Babu Nanda Lai Mullick* 
the owner of tho “ Seven Tanks.” They had besides Zamindaries in 
the 24:-Pargannas, in Jessore, and in other Districts. ^ 

There are other branches sprung from this family, but none is of 
sufficient importance to deserve special notice. 


VII.— THE RAI CHOWDHURI FAMILY OF BARIPUR. 

This is one of the most ancient Kayastha-families in Bengal. It 
was Madan Mohan, the ooii of Balabhadra, who rendered this family 
conspicuous. Tradition has it, that, for default in paying the arrears 
of revenue, he was, on ono occasion, taken prisoner and carried before 
Murshid Kuli Khan, tho Subahdar of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. 
According to legends, Gazi Saheb, a Muhammadan Saint, appeared 
before the Nawab in a dream, and commanded him not only to release 
Madau Mohan and remit his dues, but to confer on Ixim fresh lands 
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and honors. From this period, the family came in possession of some 
Zaniindaries, the bulk of which has been conveyed over as Bramhattar^ 
PirattaVy ^c. 

Raj Rallabh, the firth in descent from Madan Mohan, was a man 
of eminent position and influence, and was held in hi^h esteem by all 
with whom he came into contact. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Raj Kishor, was the father of Raj Kumar, who was celebrated in his 
part of the country for his public spirit. 

One of the living representatives of this family, Baba Basanta 
Kumar, has established at Baripur a Charitable Dispensary, which is 
well spoken of by the Government officials, and which still continues to 
render substantial medical aid to the poor. Babu Basanta Kumar is 
also a good medical practitioner and a successful doctor. He is known 
in Baripur as the “poor man’s friend.” 


VIII.— THE RAI CHOWDHURI FAMILY OP SATKHIRA; 

When Satkhira was an insigniGcant village not inhabited by 
Iny gentlemen, Ram Deb Ghakrabarti Erst emigrated thither from 
a village called Senhalo near Khulniain the District of Jessore, and 
amassed immense wealth by holding an employment under the Raja 
of Nadiya ; but the prosperity of the family began from the time of 
his grandson Bishnu Ram Chakerbarti, wlio purchased some Zamin* 
daries of importance, improved the state of the villages in various ways 
and gave an impetus to the cultivation of and trade in paddy. 

Bishnu Ram’s fame was, however, eclipsed by the magnanimity and 
business habits displayed by his son, the late Fran Nath Rai Chowdhuri, 
who, in the Bengali Sal 1256, separated from his Eve nephews, Kasi 
Nath, Dev Nath, Parvati Nath, Uma Nath, and Syam Nath. Subse- 
quent to the separation, he purchased on his own account Parganna 
Bazitpur, and obtamed the Putmia lease of Parganna Balanda both 
in the 24i-Pargannas District. 

Pran Nath Rai Chowdhuri and his nephew’s own Zamindariea 
scattered over five Districts of Bengal, viz., 21~Parganna3, Hughli| 
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Nadiya, Jessore, and Midnapur. The eight annas share of the pro* 
pertics, which belonged to the late Pran Nath Rai Chowdhuri, is under 
the superintendeneb of the Court of Wards, and the remaining moiety 
which belonged to the nephews of the said Pran Nath is administered 
by the present Zamindars themselves. The total rental of the sixteen 
annas share is about six to seven laJchs of rupees, and the net profit 
about half the amount. When the epidemic fever which broke out in 
1253 B. s., Pran Nath and^his nephew Kasi Nath removed to Kasipur, 
north of Calcutta, and on its cessation the latter returned, but the 
former remained in Kasipur, where his descendants are still living. 

Pran Nath Rai Ghuwdhuri established an English School in the 
village Satkhira, which is still in existence and is progressing welL 
With the assistance of his second nephew, Dev Nath Rai Chowdhnri, 
he established an Association, named Bidya Samaj, which they main- 
tained by their own contributions for the advancement of learning. 
They also established two Oanjas and some Bazars within the Sub- 
Division ; constructed several bridges and broad paths about 60 miles in 
length to facilitate communication with hitherto almost inaccessible 
places ; cut a canal about twenty miles in length ; dug tanks and wells 
and instituted an Agricultural Society which is doing some good. At 
their instance a Munsitii Police Station, Post Office, and Criminal Court 
have been established at Satkhira on the bank of the canal, which has been 
excavated to facilitate communication by water. 

The names of the wards of the Satkhira Estate are Babus Grija 
Nath Rai Chowdhuri, Satyendra Nath Rai Chowdhuri and Manmatha 
Nath Rai Cowdhuri, who are the grandsons of the late Pran Nath Rai 
Chowdhuri ; the former two are the sons of his eldest son the late 
Baidya Nath Rai Chowdhuri, and the latter is the adopted son of his 
younger son, the late Siv Nath Rai Chowdhuri. 


IX.— THE SEN FAMILY OP JAGABDAL. 

Sambhu Rabi Sen*, son of Govinda Ram Sen, and grandson of 
Trailokya Nath Sen, first came from*De Ganga and settled in Jagaddal. 
He left three surviving sons, viz., Syama Charan Sen, Devi Charan Sen^ 
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and Bishnu Ram Sen. Sjama Charan had no issue. Devi Obaranhai 
three sons, viz., Ram Hari, Ram Krishna and Ram Lai. Ram KrishiiA 
had several issues, of whom Gadadhar Seu served *as an assisbaiib io 
the then Executive Engineer Mr. Girstin, when the Town Hull Building 
was in course of construction. 

Bishnu Ram Son, the third son of Sambhu Ram Sen, died leaving 
two sons, Fakir Chand Sen and Bhabani Saukar Sen. The former held 
the appointment of a Commissariat Dewan •about the year 1808 a. d., 
and hence he was known as Dewan Fakir Chand Sen. He served at 
Cawnpur under the Hon’ble East India Company, and thereby acquired 
immense w^ilth. lie had a Zamindari, culled Radhaballabhpur in 
Parganna Mangalghat. As a rigid Hindu he dedicated several temples 
to Si^a^ and is still remembered as having constructed two batliing 
Ohate^ one at Jagaddal, and the other at Hatkhola in Chandernagoro for 
the convenience of the daily bathers in the river Hughli. Dewan 
Fakir Chand had a great love and affection for his younger brother 
Bhabani Sankar Sen to whom it is said ho most willingly gave a half 
share of his own self-made property. Dewan Fakir Chand left two 
sons, Durga Charan Sen, and Parvati Charan Sen, who are at present 
known to be the senior members of this old famil}^ 

Bhabani Sankar Sen, the younger brother of Dewan Fakir Chand 
Sen, had throe sons, viz., Khctra Mohan Sen, Ram Chandra Sen and 
MaaUav Chandra Sen. The first Khctra Mohan had ono son and four 
daughters. The eldest daughter Srimati Biiidubasini Dasi was married 
to Rajib Chandra Mitter, a member of the late Gokul Chandra Mitter's 
family, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

Ram Chandra Sen, the second son of Bhabani Sankar Sen, served 
in the Commissariat Department. He had three sons, viz., GovinJa 
Chandra Sen, Kedar Nath Sen and Baikantlia Nath Sen, of whom the 
second Babu Kedar Nath Sen is alive, and holds an employment 
in the Commissariat Department. Goviuda Chandra Sen, tlie oldest 
son of Ram Chandra, was a popular man. lie also served for a 
long period in the Commissariat Department at Cawnpur, Ferozepur, 
Dinapur and other places, and rendered satisfactiou to several Com- 
missariat OfficerS| such as, Lieutenant Donel, Lieutenant T. B, Harrison^ 
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Captain W. Bircli, Captain T. Chalmers, Captain Welles and others. 
Ho loft one son, named Babu Kali Prasanna Sen, and a daughter who 
is married to Babu Chandi Charan Chose of Bngbazar, Calcutta. 

Miidhav Chandra Sen, the third son of Bhabani Sankar Sen, also 
served in the Commissariat Department at Ferozepur, Umballa, 
Allahabad and other places. He left two sons, Bab us Paran Chandra 
Sen and Mahcndra Chandra Sen. The former satisfactorily served 
Government for many years in the P. W. Department, and has now 
retired on pension. He was a Supervisor when the New Post Office 
Building was in course of construction. The latter Babu Mahendra 
Chandra Sea is now employed in the District Engineer’s Office, Jessore. 

Almost all the members of this family served respectively in the 
Commissariat Department as a hereditary occupation, and had acquired 
much wealth. Several of them have at present been reduced to very 
low circumstances. 


Chapter. II. — Behar. 

L— enUMPARUN. 

(Principal ITamilies,) 

THE BETTIA RAJ FAMILY. 

This Raj is situated in the District of Chumparun. It was founded 
by Gaz tSing, son of Oogicn Sing, who first received the title of Raja” 
from Shah Jehan, llie Emperor of Delhi, together with a KhilaU 

Raja Gaz Sing was a man of great talents, and laid the foundation 
of that great prominence, ATliich the family have since attained among 
the CliLofs of Behar. He died at a good old age, leaving behind him 
numerous estates which weie inherited by Dhalip Sing. ^ 

Raja Dhalip Sing was followed by Raja Dhanpat Sing, Raja Jugal 
Kishor Sing and Raja Bir Kishor Sing, who successively and most 
honourably held the title of ‘‘ Raja,” and peacefully enjoyed the wealth 
and dignity attaching to their position. ^ 
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Wh«n Baja Ananda Kishor Sing succeeded to the Oaddi, he* 
received the hereditary title of “ Maharaja Bahadur” from Lord William 
fientinck in the year 1830, as a mark of high distinction. 

Maharaja Ananda Kishor Sing Bahadur was succeeded by Naul 
Kisbor Sing, who also received the title of Maharaja Bahadur,” from 
the British Government. 

Maharaja Naul Kishor Sing Bahadur died, leaving his son, Rajendra 
Kishor Bing, the present Maharaja. Maharaja Bajcndra Kishor Sing 
Bahadur is well known for his several acts of public utility. He 
received the title of “Maharaja Bahadur,” on the 11th April, 1856. 
His son Rajkumar Harendra Kishor Sing Bahadur is an intelligent and 
a promising young man. 


II.— CHUPRA OR SARUN. 

{Sundry Zamindars,) 

L— BABU DEO KUMAR SING. 

Babu Deo Kumar Sing, Zamindar and Honorary Magistrate of 
Chupra and Municipal Commissioner of Sarun, is the son of the late 
Babu Raj Kumar Sing and grandson of the late Babu Nitya Nand . 

whose ancestors at first resided in Bhagnagger in Sindh, and 
settled afterwards in the Province of Behar, where the family is now 
known as Goorairs. 

Babu Deo Kumar Sing holds Zamindaries in Pargannas, Chirand, 
Makair, Goah, Barrai, «&c., in ZLlla Sarun, yielding an income of 
Bs. 40,000 per annum, of which a sum of Rs. 800 is expended annually 
for the purpose of feeding mendicants and beggars, who come to the 
temple Shtvalaya established by his ancestors ; and a certain amount is 
also allotted to a Math belonging to Mohanth Ramdheyan Das to feed 
poor men in Dahiawan. 

During the famine of 1874-75 he laid out a sum of Rs. 5,000 in 
distributing grain, clothes, &c., to the poor and helpless people at his 
own residence and in his Zamindari, besides his subscription of Rs. 500 
to the Central Committee for Famine Belief in Bengal. With a view 
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to improve agriculture lie has advanced Hs. 1,000 to the ryats in hisr 
Zamindari to dig wells, aud has given a large portion of land without 
compensation to the*missionarics of Ohupra for the purpose of a burial 
ground. He regularly . pays an annual subscription of R‘s. 60 to the 
Sarun Government School, in addition to which two boys are at present 
getting an education at his expense, notwithstanding he has previously 
maintained several students who have successfully obtained the Univer- 
sity Degrees. Babu Deo Kumar Sing also pays annually Ks. GO aa 
subscription to the Charitable Dispensary of Chupra. He is now 40' 
years of age. 


II.— RAI BABU MOHABIR PRASAD SAH BAHADUR. 

Rai Babu Mohabir Prasad Sah Bahadur, of Chupra, is the son’ 
of llai Babu Shew Golam Sail Bahadur, who was born on the 6th 
April 1818, and inherited his paternal estates situated in the Districts 
of Sarun, Chumpartin, and Shahabad on the 25th October, 1841. 

Rai Babu Shew Golam Sah Bahadur took great interest in the well- 
being of his ryais ; assisted the poor and needy; encouraged men of 
genius and learning ; dug two tanks, one in his native village in ChupralJ 
aud the other in the compound of the Judges Court, Sarun expending 
a large sum of money for the purpose of supplying water to the public ; 
and built at his own cost tAVo magnificent temples with fine gardens 
attached to them for public worship, and for the support of pilgrims, 
priests, &c. During the mutiny of 1857, he rendered good service to 
the British Government by supplying money and securing Government 
property, and received as a reward tho title of “ Rai Bahadur** from 
His Excellency Lord Canning, on the 24th August, 1859. He died on 
the 4th September 1871, and was succeeded by his son, Rai Babu 
Mohabir Prasad Sah Bahadur, the present Zamindar, who, like his father, 
has done much good to the country. 

During the famine of 1874, Rai Babu Mohabir Prasad Sah 
Bahadur, contributed a handsome donation for the support and relief of 
the poor and helpless people, and lia^ paid the large subscription of 
Rs. 14,360, to the Collector of the District for a road and a magnificent 
64 • 
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building for the Normal School, Chupra. He also regularly pays an 
annual subscription of lis. 250 to the Government School at Chupra, 
and a certain amount to the Charitable Dispensary of the District, and 
lias opened an Hospital for the support and relief of poor and helpless 
strangers, who have occasion to pass through Chupra. Ho, however, for 
his liberality received from Government the title of ‘‘ Uai Bahadur” 
on the 10th September 1875, and is at present 32 years of age. 


111.— GYA. 

(Pnncipal Families,) 

I.— THE DEO RAJ FAMILY. 

This is one of the most ancient families in Gya. It traces its 
rise from the time of Rai Bhan Sing, who was a Sesodia Rajput and a 
younger brother to the Rana of Udaipur or Mewar in Rajputana. 

Rai Bhan Sing, during a pilgrimage to Jaggarnath, assisted and 
lescued the widow Rani of Uingagarh from great difficulties in which 
she was placed by the rebellion of her I'pats and troops after the 
death of her husband. In recognition of these important services, 
tne widow Rani, who was old and childless, bestowed on him the 
Umgagarh Raj. 

Umgagarh or Umga Hill is situated on the east of Aurangabad. 
It was formerly inhabited by men of superior skill in learning and the 
arts of war. It had an excellent fort of rare strength and architec- 
tural design. 

Bhan Sing and two of his successors lived at Umgagarh ; but 
their descendants removed to Deo in Gya sometime before or at tlie 
commencement of the British rule in India. Umgagarh or Umga Hill 
being thus deserted^ it has now become the abode of the hill tribes, but 
a grand fair is still held annually on its summit by several Hindus to 
recall to mind its past glory ahd prosperity as also to observe certain 
religious ceremonies on that uccusiou. 
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During the administration of Mr. Warren Hastings, RfljaCliattarpati 
Sing of Deo who was then too old to take the field, voluntarily sent 
his son Fatteh Narayaii Sing to assist tho East India Company’s forces 
in the war against Cheyt Sing of Benares. In his first engagement 
Fatteh Narayan fought bravely under the command of Major Crawford 
subsequently distinguishing himself in a battle against the Pindarics 
under the command of Major Russell. He obtained a nanJeur or rent- 
free holding of eleven Mouzas from the Hoii’ble East India Company for 
his good services in the contest with Cheyt Sing, and the Raj of Palamow 
was recommended to be presented to him for the part he took in tho 
Pindari War. The Palamow Raj was finally exchanged* for sundry 
Mouzas in the District of Gya, yielding an annual income of Rs. 3,000. 

Raja Fatteh Narayan was succeeded by his son, Raja Ghanesyam 
Sing, who proved himself to be as brave as bis ancestors. lie rendered 
cllicient service by joining the British soldiers when they were fighting 
against the mutineers at Surgnja, and in recognition of this service, tho 
Palamow Raj was offered to him by the British Government. 

Ho was succeeded by his son, Raja Mitra Bhan Sing, who was very 
popular and well versed in military tactics. He assisted the British 
Government during the Kol Campaign, receiving as a reward a remis- 
sion of Rs. 1,000, from revenue due to Goveimment for his Deo 
Zumindari. 

Raja Mitra Bhan Sing was succeeded by his son, Sir Maharaja Jai 
Prahash Sing Bahadur, k.c.s.i., who is well known for his staunch 
loyalty to the British Crown. The Maharaja distinguished himself 
during the Sepoy War for his indefatigable exertions in keeping peace 
and order in the District of Gya and fur the active part he took with 
Colonel Dalton in putting an immediate stop to the insurrection in the 
Cliola Nagpur Division. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred 
on him on the 21st June 1850, and sometime after he was invested with 
the Insignia of a Knight Commander of tho Most Exalted Order of tho 
Star of India. . 

The Pargannas Roh and Somai and Monza Babhandlb in Parganna 
Sberghati, yielding an annual income 5f Rs. 10,461, were also presented 
to him as Jaghir in recognition of his great and valuable services to 
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tlie British Government. The Maharaja is very kind to his numerous 
T^yatSy and is always willing to help the poor and needy, 

II.— THE TIKAUl HAJ FAMILY. 

The city of Tikari in the Province of Bohar is situated on the 
river Murhar, about J5 miles to tlic northwest of Gya. It contains a 
population of about 9,000 jx^rsons. The chief interest attaching to the 
town centres round the fort or castle of the Rajas of Tikari, which has 
a good earthen rampart with bastions fit for guns, and a large wet 
moat. < 

The authentic genealogy of this nnciont Raj goes back to the days 
of Muhammadan rule in India. Dhir Sinh is known as the earliest 
ancestor of the Rajas of Tikari. He was the father of Sundra Sinh, 
who first obtained the title of Raja through the active support he ren- 
dered to Ali Yard! Khan, Mahabat Jang, and other Subahdars of Bengal, 
and Behar, in resisting the devastations of the Marhattas, and after- 
wards in putting down a dangerous rebellion in the city of Patna. 
Having thus distinguished himself he was reported on favourably to the 
Emperor of Delhi, and was rewarded for his zeal and fidelity. Ho also 
rendered excellent services to other Subahdars of Bengal in the battles 
of Sasseram, Narhat, &c. This Raja was as unscrupulous as he was 
bbid, and soon found means to increase his possessions by annexing the 
Parganuas Okri, Bauwat, Ekil, Bhilawar, Dukhnair, Angti, and Pahara 
with parts of Amruthu and Maher, besides several other estates in 
various parts of Behar and Ramgarh. To him the existing fort at Tikari 
owes its completion and improvements. There is a doubt as to the 
manner of his death. It is said that he was killed in battle in 1758, 
but the more probable story is that he was assassinated by a Captain of 
his guard. He left no issue but was succeeded by the eldest of his 
three nephews, viz., Buniad Sinh Bahadur. This nobleman having 
placed himself finder the protection of the British Government was 
treacherously murdered by order of Nawab Kasim Ali Khan. He 
founded a village in Sahibganj,* and called it after his own name 
Buuiadganj. He left a son, named Mitrajit Sinh, who was only a fevr 
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months old, when Kasim Ali hearing of the existence of an heir to the 
Eaj sent a party of men to kill him ; but the mother contrived to keep 
the child in a place of safety till after the battle of Baxar. 

During the interval, however, the administration of the State fell 
into the hands of Shitab Kai, who deprived him of nearly alibis posses- 
sions ; but these were afterwards restored daring the administration of 
Mr. Law as Collector of Behar. His abilities won for him the approval 
of the Imperial Court of Delhi, which honoured him with the title of 
“ Maharaja,’* a title that was recognised by the English subsequently. 
During the mutiny of Kulhan, Zilla Kharakdieh, Maharaja Mitrajit 
Sinh assisted the British Government with his own forcest* He cons- 
tructed a bridge over the river “ Jamoni” between Gya and Tikari, 
caused a large tank to be excavated at Dharamsala which proved very 
useful during the famine of 1874, and exerted himself much towards 
the improvement of land on his estates, so much so, that the revenues 
were nearly doubled. On his death in 1841, the estate was divided 
between his two sons, Hitnarayan and Madnarayan Sinh, the former 
got nine-sixteenths, and the latter sevemsixteenths of the property. 
Hitnarayan was the elder and received a letter of condolence from the 
British Government, and subsequently on the 10th November 1845, was 
honoured with the title of Maharaja,” accompanied by a Khilat, &o.| 
from Lord Hardinge. Being of a religious turn of mind he gave up 
the management of the Bnj in the hands of his wife Maharani IndraJIt 
Kooar, and spent the remainder of his days on the banks of the Ganges 
at Patna. He died in 18G1. 

Under the administration of the Maharani, the Baj flourished and 
the ryats seemed contented and comfortable. She adopted with her 
husband’s sanction and approval ber nephew Bam Krishna Sinh 
Bahadur, son of Babu Kailas Pati Sinh ; and obtained from the next of 
kin of the late Baja, who were all descendants of Nihal Sinh, brother 
of Bunlad Sinh, a written renunciation of all claims whatsoever to the 
property for themselves and their successors. The deed of adoption 
was registered iu 18G2, and ratified iu 1870 by the next of kiu to the 
late Maharaja. The Maharani after pei^orming pilgrimages to Ramesvary 
Dwarka, and Badrinarayan^ died at Brindaban on the 9th Januaryi 1878* 
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By a will, dated tlie 29th of October, 1877, slio transferred her property 
to her daugliter-in-law, Maharani Riijriip Kooar. 

The works of public utility and charity executed by Muharaui 
Iiidrajit Kooar, are as follows : — 

Constructed two temples, one at Patna on the hanks of the Ganges, and 
another at Priudaban, costing respectively one lahh, and three and Iialf lahhs 
of rupees. In 1857, she protected and kept safe tlie Phalua Chatli, which lies 
on the road to Calcutta ; and during the late famine, she spent a large sum of 
money in feeding and assisting the famine-stricken inhabitants of Tikaii and its 
neighbourhood, 

111 1813, on the 8th of May, Maharaja Hum Krishna Siiili Bahadur 
was recognised by the British Government and honoured with the title 
of “ Maharaja.” Ho died in 1875, leaving the following memorials 
after him 

A temple at Ajudhia, Zilla F^zabad, at a cost of nearly a lalili of nipces. 
A temple at Dharamsala, Zilla Gya, near the tank of Maharaja Mitnijii Sink 
Bahadur at a cost of Rs. 60,000. 

In 1869, he contributed Rs. 10,000 towards construction and repairs of roads ; 
and 10,000 Rupees towards famine relief works iii 1874. Rupees 2,000 for the 
Patna College, and he gave considerable portions of land, free of charge, for 
making roads, and construction of the Patna Hospital Building. 

The present Maharani llajrup Kooar is the widow of Maharaja 
Bam Krishna Sinli. h>he was born in the year 1828 at Pratabpand in 
Mozufiferpur and came to Tikari in 1863. By her marriage she had 
only one daughter, Mussamat Badhor Kisori alias Nanhko Sahiba. She 
received a complete education and training in Zamindari affairs from 
her mother-in-law, Maharani Indrajit Kooar ; and while shewing great 
administrative ability in the management of the estate, slio has distin- 
guished herself by no less public spirit and liberality in establishing and 
supporting works of public utility and benefit. A list of her charitable 
acts is given below : — 

Built a bungalow for a school to Entrance standard in Tikari, at a cost of 
Rs. 5,000. Purchiiacd Government securities for Rs. 30,000, through the Commis- 
sioner of Patna, in the uarao of Collector of Oya, the interest of which is to be 
devoted to the maintenance of the above school, she caused also her relatives and 
dependents to subscribe, annually, lls. 1,000 for that institution, rurchased a stock 
of books, for one year, for the Tikari school, through the Collector of Gya, at a cost 
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of Rs. 1,300. To provide for the grant of medals and scholarship to students, 
she gives annually Rs. 200. Caused several rooms to be added to the building of 
tho Tikari Huhool, and provided various furnitures therein, at a cost of Rs. 1,200. 
Improved establishments of the said school by the addition of a new master at 
an annual cost, from her private purse, of Rs. 750. Invested in Government 
securities, for the maiutenanco of a Junior scholarship of Rs. 10 per month, 
styled “ Raylcy ycholavship,” to be awarded aJinually to one who should pass 
Entrance Examination from the said Tikari school, Rs. 6,000. Invested in 
Goveruincut securities for the permanency of three minor scholarships, styled 
“Eden Scholarship, ” each of Rs. 2 per month, tenable for two years at the said 
school, to bo awarded annually to those who should pass vernacular or minor 
scholarship examination, Rs. 6,000. Subscribes for the Patbsbala at Tikari, 
annually, Rs. GO. Uas opened a public library at Tikari, consi^ng of 1,600, 
copies of English, Persian, Hindi, and Arabic books. Subscribes for the said 
library all the leading periodicals at a cost per annum of Rs. 300. Has given for 
the binding of the library books, Us. 400. Proposes to build a library -room at 
a cost of Rs. 200. Has engaged a librarian |nd a peon for the management of 
the library at an annual cost of Rs. 250. 

Subscribes to Government school at Gya, annually, Rs. BOO ; Society’s school 
at- Gya Rs. 120 ; Dharam fc^amaj Paihsala at Gya, annually, Rs. 100 ; Jomor 
school, Aurangabad Division, annually Es. 48, Shaharghati school in Zilla Gya, 
annually. Us. 25 ; and Jahanabud school, annually, Rs. 25. Has established at 
her cost a Pathslirila in every large Maur.a in her Zaraindari. Built a Bungalow 
for a school at Koch, Zilla Gya, at a cost of Us. 450. Has subscribed to tlfe 
Industri.al School at Uaukipur, in commemoration of the visit of II, R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, Us. 10,000. Granted rent-free a bungalow, called “ Tal Bagh,” 
at Bankipur, for the use of the said Industrial School ; the bungalow being wojA 
Us, 10,000. Subscribes for Bankipur GirPs school, annually, Rs. 00. Granted a 
piece of land, measuring six kattas and seventeen dhoous, free of charge, for 
tho corislrueiiou of a new class-room in the Temple Medical School at Bankipur, 
worth Us. 100. Subscribes annually for a school at Motihari. Contributed to 
the scheme of the Xatioiiiil Indian Association, Bengal Branch, for female educa- 
tion, Rs. 300. Made a donation to tho Hindu Hostel, Calcutta, Rs. 1,000. Made 
a d«matioii to Abu Lawrence .School in Uajputaun, Rs. 500. Subscribes for the 
said school, annually, Rs. 48. Has subscribed for Calcutta Zoological Garden, 
with her mother-in-law, Rs. 5.000. 

Besides above, she proposes, with the view of advancing le^^rning, to establish 
a class in connection with tho Tikari High School, for tcaoliiug and training her 
palwarics in surveying. Has established a new dispensary at Tikari, in com- 
memoration of tho assumption by Her Majesty of the Imperial title, under the 
dci^iguatiou of tho “ Empress Dispeusary, Tikari,” at a cost of Rs. 30,000. Has 
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given, for tlie erection of a building for the above dispensary, in the hand of the 
District Collector, Re. 8,816. Subscribes for Hospital at Gya, aunually, Rs. 48, 
and for Hospital at Jahanabad, annually, Ra. 24. Made a donation to the latter 
Hospital, Rs. 300. Has given for the repairs of old streets of, and for opening 
new ones in, Tikari, Ks. 1,682 ; and for the repairs of the rodd between Tikari 
and Fatehpur, Ra. 16,000. Has given for the repairs of the tank, and construc- 
tion of a ghat, at Masurhi, which was dug during the Kebar famine of 1877, 
and designated, with the sanction of Government “ Temples Pond,” Rs. 13,000. 
Haa also given considerable lands of Mauzahs W^ar, Bahadurpur, Esapur, Pargana 
Soria, Division Auruiigabad, to Government, free of charge ; and contributed to 
the Bay, a river scheme, Mozullerpore District, Be. 150. Has established a 
Lithograph'^ Press at Tikari, at an annual cost of Ra. 1,000. Continually gives 
alms (in caslr, clothing and food) to beggars, destitute persons, and poor travellers 
arriving at Tikari ; and, at an average, not less than 200 people are daily relieved 
at an estimated cost, per annum, of Rs. 15,000. 

From the above list, it will be observed, that the Maharani has 
spent upwards of a lahh, and Jiirty thousand rupees in the construction 
of schools and libraries and hospitals and dispensaries and maintains 
the two former at an annual expenditure of at least 30,000 rupees ; 
besides maintaining at her own cost a Fathsala in every large Mouza in 
her ZamiudarL 

Whatever other qualities the chiefs of the estate may have dis- 
played, the spirit of loyalty to the British Government and their 
beneficence towards their tenantry are among their principal charac- 
i:./istics. None, however, of the predecessors of the present Maharani 
has surpassed her in the largeness of her liberality in conti ibutions for 
purposes of charity and in the extent of works of public utility she has 
executed for the benefit of the tenantry on her estates. The Maharani, 
in short, is no way inferior in merits, position and respectability to 
several other distinguished chiefs of the Behar Province. 


IV.— P A T N A . 

{Principal Families.) 

THE PATNA BAJ FAMILY. 

The history of this family can be traced from Maharaja Shetab 
Bai, who was Nazim of the Province of Behar, and rendered valuable 
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services towards the establishment of the English power in this side of 
Indiae 

When the EmjToror Shah Alam ceded to the llon*b1e East India 
Company the Dewani of Bengal^ Behar, and Orissa, Shetab Hai was 
appointed Naib Dewan of Befaar in 1767. 

On his death he was succeeded by his son Maharaja Kulllan Sing, 
who held the same office and title ; but the Government afterwards took 
the management of the DewSni in their own hands. Maharaja Kullian 
Bing enjoyed the grants made to him by the Muhammadan Governors, 
and resided in Calcutta where ho died in 1822, leaving hiy grandson 
Bhup Bing, the then surviving heir. * 

Before Bhup Bing remoyed his residence to Patna in 1829, he was 
invested with the title of Biya Bahadur” with an annual pension of 
Bb. 24,000. I 

Raja Bhup Sing Bahadur died on the i7th January 1874, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahipat Sing, the present Maharaja. He first 
obtained the title of Baja Bahadur," from Govern tnent on the Slat 
August 1874, but subsequently the title of “ Maharaja” was conferred 
on him on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi on 
the Ist January 1877, as a mSrk of personal dUtinotiOn. * 


(Sundi^ Zamindars,) * 

I.--BAI HARI KISHEN. 

Thb late Roi H'ari Kishen of Dewan Mahnlla, Patna, was the son 
of Rai Bansidhar. In the year 1841, Rai Hari Kishen was appointed 
Local Agent by the Government of Bengal, and was a liberal and 
kind-hearted Zamindar. Amongst his charitable acts the most praise-* 
worthy one was the opening of an Alms House during the famine of 
1874, whore upwards of four or five hundred men gathered daily to 
receive alms, which were personally distributed hy him, and on this 
account the Collector of the District conveyed his best thanks to him, 
and remarked that his good example Will be followed by others among 
the citizens of Patna." 

65 
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Hai Hari Kislien ilied on tlie 17tli January, 1879, leaving two 
promising sons, Bai Jai Kislien, and Rai Iladlia Kishen. 


ir.^BABD RAM ANUGRAH NARAYAN OF BADALPURA, 

KHAGOUL. 

Babu Ram Anugrah Narayan of Badalpura, Khagoul, is a 
respectable Zamiudar and member of the Bengal Un coven anted Native 
Civil Service. He is the son of Babu Taik Narayan and grandson of Babu 
Kanhya Lai (son of Rai Sita Ram Singh). He was born in a. d. 1855, 
and succeeded to the Zamindari in 1870. He has established several 
religious and charitable institutions in the District of Patna, of which 
(the magnificent Hindu temple at Badalpura, where hundreds of Jagies^ 
Sadhua, Bai 8 navaSi 2 M^ devotees are daily fed), has made his name cons- 
picuous from Jaggannath In Orissa to DwarJea in Guzerat, and from 
Badnnarayan^ in the Himalayas to Bameavaram, near the Cape Comorin. 
The Sunday Alms House, where a large number of poor men avail 
themselves of his charity, has endeared his name to every heart ; and 
the Khagoul Serai is also remembered by every traveller, who happens 
to share the hospitality of this benevolent Zamiudar. 

Babu Ram Anugrah Narayan is a great friend to education. He 
has established a High Class English School at Khagoul, with a board- 
'Ing establishment for the benefit of the students, who have their board 
and lodging free from all charges except the schooling fees, and has 
thereby done a great deal of good to the poor people of the Patna 
District. He has on several occasions received thanks from the 
Government of Bengal. The Editor of The Morning Times” spoke 
highly of him in his paper of the 24th December, 1875, of which an 
extract is given below 

Babu Bam Anugrah Narayan, the Zamindar of Khagoul, is well known as an 
earnest promoter of the cause of education. He has established an English 
School at Kliag .ul, which hitherto prepared boys up to the Minor Scholarship 
standard. To the School he has added a boarding establishment for the benefit of 
the students who have their board and lodging of any extra charge besides 
the schooling fees. 
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Oq more than ono occasion Babu Bam Anitgrah Narajan has received the 
thanks of the Government for his acts of public utility, generosity, benevolence 
and for earnest and zealous exertions in order to promote tlic cause of education. 
For these acts of philanthropy and public usefulness, we commend Babu Bam 
Anugrah Narayaii to the notice of the Government of l%iigal, and hope that as 
an acknowledgment of his public spirit he may ere long receive some concessions 
from Government, in the form of a personal distinction* 


V.— SEWAN. 

( Principal Families. ) 

THE HATWA RAJ FAMILY. 

Maharaja Krishna Pratab Sahee Baiiaditr, the present head 
of the Hatwa Raj Family is 102ad direct descent from Raja Beer 
Sein, who possessed the family estates and held his Court at Ilossipur 
long before the Muhammadan conquest of Behar. The position and 
rank of the family was also recognized by several of the Emperors of 
Delhi, one of whom conferred the title of “ Maharaja Bahadur,” on 
Maharaja Khem Kiiriin Sahee Bahadur, the 87th Raja of Hossipui^ 
In 1769, the then Maharaja Fatteh Sahee revolted against the East 
India Company, and fled before the Company’s troops to the jangles of 
Gorakhpur, from whence he made constant raids upon the troops left 
protect the estate. His misdeeds culminated in the murder of Babu 
Bassant Sahee, his cousin, who had been taken under the proteojtion of 
the British, and the Raj was declared to be conQscated. The family, 
however, always continued to enjoy the chief benefit of it, and at the 
time of the Decennial Settlement, Cliutter Dharee Sahee was recognized 
as owner. In 1837, the title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred by 
the British Government again on the family, and they have worthily 
maintained their right to it ever since. In the troublous times of 
1857-58, the then Maharaja did good sorvico in keopmg the country 
clear of rebels, and was rewarded by Government in recognition of his 
eminent services to the State with a valuable Jaghir in the District of 
Shahabad.” 
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Maharaja Ghatradhari SUhi Bahadur flrst removed his family seat 
from Hoasipur to Hatwa. He was succeeded by hia grandson Maharaja 
llajendra Fertaub Bahee Bahadur, who, at his death, left the whole of 
his estates to his son Krishna Pratab Bahee, the present Maharaja, who 
attained his full age in October 1874i, and received the title of 
** Maharaja Bahadur” from the British Government on the 31st August, 
1874. 

Maharaja Krishna Pratab Bahee Bahadur now holds several 
Zamindaries ; the gross income of which is about lls. 10,00,000, of 
which a sum of Its. 2,00,000 is annually paid to Government on 
account ^2, revenue. The able manager of all his estates is Babu 
Bhubanesvar Datta. The estates cover an area of 2,500 square miles 
with a population of 3,91,000 souls. 

The Maharaja entirely supports three Charitable Dispensaries, one 
of which is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon and two in charge of 
Kative Doctors. He maintains a number of village or Oampbellian 
Pathsallas as also an English School at Hatwa— liberally contributes to 
several public institutions and to all important charities, and keeps open 
a beautiful house for European visitors whom he supplies with elephants, 
^c., for Shikar or hunting parties. 

The Maharaja was present at Calcutta to pay his respects to His 
Boyal Highness The Prince of Wales in the month of December 1875, 
'-nd was warmly received by the Prince and His Excellency Lord 
Northbrook, the late Viceroy and Governor General. 

He gave a grand ball in the Town Hall of Calcutta on the evening 
of the 2nd January 1880 in honour of their Excellencies Lord Lytton, 
the late Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief, Lady Lytton, and His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and the gentry of Calcutta. 
On this occasion the Town Hall was gorgeously illuminated, and 
beautifully decorated with various sorts of fancy and valuable things. 
There was a display of hre-works, dancing party, &c., and the Bands of 
Her Majestys 00th and 40th Regiments played during the night. The 
Maharaja also gave' handsome donations to numerous public institutions 
at Calcutta a few days before the commencement of the hall. 

The Behai* Landholders’ Association having recently proposed the 
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formation of a fund for providing comforts fur tbo soldiers engaged in 
the Afghan War and the means of subsistence for the families of such 
of them as have fadlen or may yet fall in battle, the Maharaja at once 
subscribed the munificent sum of Rs. 20,000 on the spot ; and it is 
generally reported that he had also oflbred to send up warm olothing to 
the same troops at a further charge of some Bs. 5,000. The Maharaja 
is at present about 27 years of age. 


VL— SHAHABAD. 

(Principal Families.) 

L— THE BHAGWANPUR RAJ FAMILY. 

Maharaj Laghmimal, the fouuder ^ this family, belonged to the 
Luuar Race. Nearly three hundred years ago, he came from Sukri, a 
place situated near Delhi to reside in Mouaa Bhagwanpur where his 
descendants are still living. By dint of his power and influence he 
acquired possession of two Pargaonas Ohynpur and Chowsa ; but at 
the time of Maharaj Ibrimardan Shah, the eleventh Raja, the estatSs 
were attached and confiscated by the British Government and for some 
ciiminal offence which brought on him the displeasure of the British 
Government. ^ 

Maharaja Ibrimardan’s grandson, the present Raja Lai Burajbhan 
Sing, rendered valuable services daring the mutiny of 1856-57, in recog- 
nition of which the title of ** Raja’* was conferred on him on the 15th 
April, 1859, together with a Jaghir or lauded property yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 5,000. 

Raja Lai Surajbhan Sing is very kind to his tenantry, and possesses 
many good qualities. 


II.— THE DUMRAON raj FAMILY. 

The Maharajas of Dnmraon ar^said to have sprung from a stock 
of Pumbar Rajputs, who came from Ujein in the Province of Malwa 
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in Central India. Maharaja Sindhol Sing, who is said to have first 
settled in Behar, abdicated the sovereignty he Lad acquired to his son 
Maharaja Bhoj Sing, who gave his name to the tract of country, called 
Bhojpur, where he settled his family. In lapse of time, the family 
became divided; the head of the house continued in his ancestral homo 
at Dumraon while one branch settled itself at Busar, and another at 
Jagadislipur. Gopal Saran Sing of Buxar, a distinguished member of 
a younger branch, obtained the title of Raja” from the British Govern- 
ment in recognition of good services; but this branch has died out. 
Far worse \yns, however, the fate of the youngest branch, which settled 
at Jagadishpnr it became extinct in the person of the notorious rebel, 
Koer Sing, whose fate since the mutiny has never been ascertained. 

Narayan Mai was the fir.-«t chief of this ancient and respectable 
Raj, who obtained the title ofj “ Raja” from the Muhammadan Govern- 
ment in A. D. 1604», during the reign of the Emperor Jehangir Shah. 
Raja Narayan Mai was followed by Birbul Sabi, Rudar Pratab Sahr, 
Maudata Sahi, Hovil Sing, Chattardhari Sing, and Bikramajit Sing, 
who respectively managed and governed the estate in a very satisfactory 
manner; and were so loyal to the Muhammadan Government that 
almost all of them had at different times received several Jaghirs and 
the title of “Raja” with the privilege of keeping a sufficient number 
of infantry and cavalry from Alamgir Shah, Furruckshesr Shah, 
Muhammad Shah and Shah Alam, the Emperors of Delhi. 

On the 10th March, 1816, the title of “Maharaja Bahadur” was 
conferred upon Maharaja Joy Prakash Sing by Marquis of Hastings, 
the Governor General of India, in recognition of his staunch loyalty to 
the British Crown. Maharaja Joy Prakash Sing fought under Major 
Hector Munro against Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab Vazir of Oudh, at the 
battle of Buxar, in October, 1764. He was succeeded by his grandson 
Janki Prasad Sing, who, having died while young, was succeeded by 
Maharaja Mohesvar Box Bing Bahadur, the present holder of the title 
of “Maharaja,” 

Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing Bahadur assisted the British Govern- 
ment during the war with Nepal. But this was not all. During tho 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1856-57, he rendered a more eminent service by leading 
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his clansmen after the English troops into the action of Jagadishpur, 
against his kinsman Kuer Bing, and by actively assisting in the 
defeat and diapersi<vi of the rebels. While always prompt to support 
the Government in times of war, the Chiefs of Dumraon have been 
equally ready to do their public duty in periods of peace, and in seasons 
of national distress. The present Maharaja Mahesvar Box Bing 
Bahadur’s contributions during the Orissa Famine are said to have 
exceeded his available mea^s ; and ho acted with the same unselfishness 
ill assisting the measures for the relief of the Behar Famine of 1874-75. 
For these conspicuous services, the Government of India on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Kichard Temple, the then Lieutenant governor of 
Bengal, conferred the title of on Maharaja’s son Rajkumar Radha 

Prasad Bing on the 12th March, 1875. The title of ** Maharaja” is 
said to have been previously conferred on the Maharaja Mahesvar Box 
Bing himself in December, 1872. { 

When His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited Bankipur, 
during his tour through India in 1876, Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing 
Bahadur expended a considerable sum of money to make the festivities 
suitable to the occasion. The Maharaja’s acts of charity are countless 
and indiscrim iuato. He supports at his expense separate establish- 
monts for European and Native visitors to Dumraon, and constantly loots 
after their comfort and ease. Maharaja Mahesvar Box Bing and his 
son Raja Radha Prasad Sing have both received commemorative med^s 
from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and the Maharaja 
alone received another medal from Lord Lytton, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi, on the 
1st January 1877, on account of the assumption of the title “ Empress 
of India,” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

A few years ago, Maharaja Mahesvar Box Sing with a view to 
devoting his time exclusively to religious prayer and acts of piety with- 
drew from the world and devolved the management of his Raj to his 
son Raja Radha Prasad Bing, whose character and disposition fit him 
to perpetuate his father’s good name and to keep up the princely cha- 
racter of his most ancient family. , 
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V I I.— TIRH CJ T. 

{Prineipal Families,) 

I.--THE DARBHANGA RAJ FAMILY. 

ThIg Maharajas of Darbhanga derive their descent from Mafies 
Thakuf, a Brahman, who, in the beginning of the sixteenth oentnry, 
removed his lares et pennies from some place in the Jabbalpnr District 
of the Central Provinces, and served one of the Rajas of Tirhnt as a 
priest. But Mahes Thakur did not altogether devote himself to hie 
priestly duiies, as he spent much of his time in imparting young men 
a knowledge of those useful branches of Sanskrit Literature, Science, 
and Art in which he doubtless excelled. According to a popular tradi^ 
tion preserved in the family, Tlaghu Nandan, a pupil of Mahes Thakur, 
having, during a visit to the Court of Delhi, attracted the Imperial 
notice by his vast learning and intellectual power over a Mullah of the 
Court, the celebrated Emperor Akbar Shah bestowed on the Hindu 
scholar, as a mark of the Imperial recognition of his high merits, the 
large Zamindari of Parganna Haiti, District Darbhanga : the nucleus 
round which, in the course of nearly four centuries, have gathered the 
princely estates, now comprised in the well-known Darbhanga Raj. 

Raghu Nandmn whose love of letters was all-absorbing very dis- 
interestedly assigned the Imperial gift to the Quru^ or spiritual guide, 
Mahes Thakur, in gratitude for the instructions he had received. The 
estate has since continued in the possession of the Darbhanga Raj 
family — spreading to its present vast extent with the effluxion of time. 
Mahes Thakur died in a. d. 1550, and was succeeded by Gopal Thakur. 
It is not known when, and how the title of Raja” came into this Raj 
ftmily. It seems, however, to have been first borne by Raghu Sing, 
who was a Revenue Collector of Tirbut under the Muhammadan rulers 
of the country. 

Raghu Sing died in 1730, and was succeeded by Pratap Sing who 
removed his family residence from Bhowar, a village situated near 
Muddhubani, to Darbhanga the present seat of the Raj family. At 
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Ehowar, the mins of the old Palace and fort coneirncted by Baghn 
Sing are still to be observed with many other interesting tilings* 

Pratap- Sing \lied in a. b. 1776; and his brother and successor 
Madhu Sing was thefix’st Chief who came into contact with the English; 
Shah Alam> the Emperor of Delhi, addressed ^adhu Sing as Raja’* 
ill a firman, dated 1194 Hijri or 1776 a» d., from which, it is apparent 
that this title existed in the family before that date. The British 
Government settled with^Raja Madhu Sing,, the Zamindari of Sirkar 
Tirhut, at an annual rental of Rs. 1,78,506* In 1808 Raja Madhu 
Sing died, and was succeeded by Ohattar Sing, who received jtho title of 
Maharaija" from the Emperor Shah Alam, together with the Zamindari 
of Parganna Dharampur in Purnca. 

Maharaja Ohattar Sing was succeeded by his son Rudra Sing, to 
whom the then Governor General of India addressed as Maharaja 
Bahadur” in a Parwanna, dated 12th ^October, 1840. The title of 
Maharaja Bahadur,*’ with the tacit recognition of Government, was 
also borne even by Rudra Sing’s son the late Mahesvar Sing, father of 
the present Maharaja. In the absence of any specific grant of the title, 
it may fairly be assumed that it has become hereditary by prescription. 

Maharaja Mahesvar Bing died in October, 1860, leaving his iufaAt 
son, Lachmosvar Sing. Maharaja Lachmesvar Sing was born on the 
25th May, 1858, and is the 17th Chief in descent from Mahcs Thakur, 
the progenitor of this ancient and most respectable Raj family of tlie 
Province of Behar. The Maharaja himself and his extensive estates 
were at once placed under the charge of the Court of Wards, who, 
during nearly 19 years, directed the education of the young chief, and 
most satisfactorily managed his extensive estates. Maharaja Lachmesvar 
Sing was first sent to the Ward’s Institute at Benares, and placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Chester Macnaghten, but he was eventually 
brought back to Durbhanga where he was under the tutorship of 
Mr. Alexander. The valuable results of the system of education 
followed with regard to the young Maharaja Lachmesvar Bing, are 
strongly testified to by the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Steuart Bayley, 
who, as the former local representative»of the Court of Wards in Behar, 
bad ample opporlunitiea of forming an opinion, which, in the course of 
60 • 
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bia address at tbe Maharaja’s installation Darbar, at BauLipur, be 
expressed as follows : — 

The occasion of my asking you to meet me here to-duy is one which has a 
special interest for me. 1 have, for many years, had the pleasure of knowing 
the young Maharaja of Darbhanga, and, at one time there was not a day in which 
his affairs did not occupy some portion of my time and of my thoughts. I have 
watched his education from boyhood, and his development into a man, whose 
abilities, manners, accomplishments, and personal character eminently fit him for 
the high position he has to fill — and to whose future I may look forward as well 
calculated to refiect credit on the Court of Wards and on those gentlemen to 
whom his education has been entrusted. 

The Muharaja is an aiTable young man of genteol and agreeable 
manners. His intellectual attainments are of a high order, and he is 
besides well- versed in Zamindari business, to which he was specially 
trained during the last four y^ars of his minority. He talks and writes 
English with the fluency and accuracy of an English gentleman. Not 
only is his hand-writing good ; but his language is pure, simple and 
faultless. What is greatly to the young chiefs credit is, that the high 
education, by which he has fully profited has not only not denationalised 
him, but lias still left him a good orthodox Hindu. The predominating 
trait in his character, is known to be thorough independence of spirit. 

The estates of the Darbhanga Raj are scattered over the Districts 
of Tirhut, Darbhanga, Patna, Mongliyr, Bhagalpur, and Puraea, and 
yield a net annual incoiiio of nearly Rupees 18,00,000. This vast pro- 
perty is now almost entirely under the JTAas or direct system, which 
was introduced by the Court of Wards. “ The Estate supports, at its 
own cost, a first class Dispensary and an Anglo-Vernacular School at 
Darbhanga, besides twenty-three Vernacular Schools in the Districts of 
Darbhanga and Tirhut. It also contributes towards the funds of 
numerous aided schools and other public institutions in different parts 
of the country. The Tirhut State Railway, which runs entirely, or 
almost entirely, through the Maharaja’s own lands, is generally regarded 
as a monument of the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s liberality and public 
spirit.” The Maharaja has a younger brother, Kumar Ramesvar Sing, 
also a highly educated nobleman, who is a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and is generally well spoken of, An “annuity of a kdik 
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of Rupees has, according^ to family usage, been settled upon him in 
land, for which the Raj is to pay the Government Revenue, subject to 
recovery from the Kumar.*' 

Early in February 1880, the Maharaja of Darbhanga took Calcutta 
by surprise by a ball and supper, which, after the example of his brother 
Chief of Hatwa, ho gave at the Town Hall in honour of the Ex-Viceroy 
and Lady Lytton. The exquisite splendour of the decorations and 
tho sumptuousness of th^ feast, with which the Maharajas* guests 
were regaled on tho occasion, are described as triumphs of fine taste and 
unstinted liberality ; and it is not likely that the impression* which the 
young chief of Darbhanga left on the minds of such as were present at 
the festivities, or of such, as were forced to content themselves with 
reading descriptions of those gay doings, will very soon be forgotten. 


II.— THE SHAHAR RAJ FAMILY. 

Ugau Sein, the founder of this fiimil}^ first obtained the title of 
Raja from tho Muhammadan rulers of the country. 

During tlie time of the English, Doast Daman, the 6th Raja, was 
in the possession of the estates. He received the title of Raja and *a 
Khilut from the British Government. 

He was followed by Ragbu Nandan Sing and Shew Nandan Sinij, 
who successively received the title of Raja and Khilafs, 

Raja Shew Nandan Sing Bahadur rendered good service during 
the mutiny of 1857-58. He was succeeded by bis son, Shewraj Nandan 
Sing, the present Raja, who received the title of Rnja Bahadur** on 
the 3rd March 1875. Raja Shewraj Nandan has inherited all the good 
qualities of his father, and is very kind to his tenantry. 


{Sundry ZamindcNrs^) 

RAI CHOWDHURI RUDRA. PRASAD BAlfADUR OP 

NANPUR. 

Rai Chowdhttri Rudua PRASift> Bahadur op Nanpur, Tirhut, 
holds several Zamindaries iu the Districts of MozufiTerpur and 
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Allahabad^ and is 'tlte Bdn of Chowdhuri Ganga Prasad alias Chowdhuri 
Suba Lai. 

In the year of the mutiny (1857) Rai Chowdhuri Rudra Prasad 
Bahadur supplied an elephant and rashad, i. e., food to the British 
army without receiving any compensation, and as a liberal Zamiudar 
has contributed largely towards the erection of a hospital building at 
Mozufferpur as also towards the Patna College. He founded a Verna^ 
cular School for a limited number of students in his Zamindari Mouza 
Roilu, which has now been abolished, and gave a handsome donation to 
the Scientific Society at Mozufferpur, and to the Committees formed to 
receive His Excellency Lord Northbrook at Darblianga in 1874 and 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at Patna in 1876. A large 
bridge has been constructed by him over the Lakhandcbi River in the 
District of Mozufferpur at a cost of Rf. 7,000, for the convenience of 
the public and to be repaired yearly from his private purse. 

During the famine of the years 1861, 1866, and 1874, he liberally 
supported the poor and his helpless ryats by distributing alms, advancing 
grain, constructing roads, channels, djc., — the expenditure amounting 
to Rs. 32,549. The yearly subscriptions which he pays to the Sutamadhi 
Hospital and School ^ the Scientific Society at Mozufferpur and tho 
Dharma Samaj School, aggregate a sum of Es, 240. He is now 52 years 
of age, and has a promising son, named Babu Mahadco Persbad, about 
^4 years old. 


Chapter II I.— O r i s s a * 

I.— BAL ASORE. 

(Principal Zamindars.) 

BAJA SYAMA NANDA DE BAHADUR. 

( 

Baja Syama Namda De Bahadxtr, by caste a Subarna Bahik,' 
iras bom on the 16th February, 1817, and is a descendant of Shar De, 

♦ With regard to the history of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, vide Part 1. 
** The Native States’^ of this work, page 202 to 200. 
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who Waa an inhabitant of Mayapur, District Hoghli. From Mayapnr 
tlie family, who originally were traders at some uncertain date, removed 
to Barda in Ghantal Vithin the same District. Shar De was successively 
fallowed by Isvar De, Narayan De, Batnakar De, Byam Charan De, 
Hridaya Ram De, and Jayakrishna Ram De. The latter about 140 
years ago migrated to Balasore for the purpose of carrying on a maritime 
commerce. Jayakrishna Ram De purchased several Zamindaries in 
Orissa, and his son, Mauik Ram De, and grandson, Raglm Nath De, had 
also comparatively enlarged their paternal estates. 

Raghu Nath De bad only one son, Raja Syama Nanda Dt Bahadur, 
the present Zamindar, who now holds several Zamindari^B, Taluks, 
Mouzas, <&c., in the Districts of Balasore, Cuttack, and Midnapur, and 
pays regularly an annual sum of about Rs. 30,000 to Government as 
revenue ; but his income is derived from many sources besides his 
Zamindaries, viz.. Maritime Commerce, Salt Manufacture, Money lend* 
ing, <&c. 

Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur is famous for his charitable acts. 
He has excavated eight tanks and a well for public use at a cost of 
about Rs. 12,000 at different places in the Districts of Balasore and 
Cuttack. Daring the famine in Orissa in 1866, he expended a sum 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 in supplying food and clothes to the poor and 
paying subscriptions to the Belief Funds in Orissa and the North- 
West Provinces, and in addition he distributed grain worth Rs. 21,76<^ 
and advanced without interest a loan of Bs. 47,890 to his own famine- 
stricken tenantry for their relief and support. He has contributed a 
sum of Rs. GOO for the erection of School buildings in the District of 
Balasore, and has paid Bs. 1,000 towards the maintenance of the 
Cuttack High School. Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur has also opened 
a Charitable Dispensary in the heai t of the town of Balasore, and has 
erected a suitable building for that purpose at a cost of Rs. 1,500, and, 
with a view to support this institution, has entrusted to Government a 
landed property (Mouza Bargaon, Farganna Banchas, Zilla Balasore) 
yielding annually a net profit of Rs. 500. The Raja expends monthly 
a handsome sum to meet his daily chflrity to pilgrims and paupers, and 
is always ready to lend his helping hand to the public in all cases of emer- 
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gency or need* He has in commemoration of the advent of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales endowed the Balasore Zilla School with 
two soholarships of Rs. 8 each per month, tenable for two years at the 
Cuttack High School by students who successfully pass the Entrance 
Examination but are not entitled to Government scholarships, and to 
defray which Government Promissory Notes to the value of Rs. 5,000, 
have been entrusted by him to the hands of Government. A sum of 
Rs. 600 has also been paid by him to th^ Permanent Memorial Fund 
at Cuttack, and he distributed clothes to the poor worth a large sum on 
the Proclamation day of the assumption of the title Empress of 
India*’ by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

On the 21st May 1875, Raja Syama Nanda De Bahadur received 
from the Government the title of ‘‘ Rai Bahadur” in recognition of hia 
liberality during the Orissa Famine of 1860, and several other acts of 
public and private charity Mn the District of Balasore. The title of 
** Raja” was afterwards conferred on him by Government at the Imperial 
Assemblage held at Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877. 

The Raja is at present 63 years of age, and has two promising sons, 
viz., Kumar Baikantha Nath De, aged 20 years, and Kumai* Satteudra 
Hath De, aged 15 years only. 

Kumar Baikantha Nath De is an Honorary Magistrate and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner and Member of almost all tlie Local Committees of 
^{alasore. He assists his father in both his public and private business, 
conducts a Printing Press, and undertakes the publication of useful 
books and magazines for the diffusion of knowledge. 


(Other Zamindare.J 

BABU KAILAS CHANDRA GHOSE RAI MOHASAYA. 

Babu Kailib Chandra Rai Mohabaya is the son of Babit 
Sristidbar Rai Mohasaya, who was a very kind-hearted and i>iou8 
Zamindar. The forefathers of Babu Kailas Chandra Rai Mohasaya, 
have sprung from the ancient? Kayaatha family of Juckpur near 
Midnapur and Lackhannath near Jaleswar, who successively held the 
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post of daddar Kanunga during the time of the Muliammadan rale, 
and also in the early days of the British Government, and received 
from the former a P^inja which is still in his family and which having 
been shewn to Mr. Beames, the late Collector and Magistrate of Balasore, 
he made the following remarks : 

This Panja contains only quotations from the Koran and religious phrases of 
the Muhammadan religion. There is no name of any Fadsha nor any date. It 
is the usual mark of dignity giv^ to those who held any important offices under 
the Muhammadan rulers. 

Tlie ancestors of Baba Kailas Chandra Rai Mohaaaya a1^ enjoyed 
the honours and privileges of GoaJUipatti'^ in the Kay asthma* Samaj of 
Midnapur and Balasoro, and his family is a branch of the Lackbannath 
Mohosaya family, from which it had been separated during the reign of 
8uja-ud-Dowla in accordance with an agreement made between Pratap 
Kandyan Rai and Lacki Narayan llai ] tho Jformer being the founder of 
the house in Dabiirdal, and the latter was the headman of Lackhannath’a 
family. Babti Kailas Chandra Rai Mohasaya of Daliurdal now holds 
several Zarniudaries and petty Taluks in the Districts of Balasore 
and Midnapur, and has, on several occasions, received thanks from the 
Government of Bengal for the active liberality and assistance be 
rendered to the people during periods of famine and distress. He is at 
present about 40 years of age, and his son, Babu Aubiuash Chandra Rai, 
is only ten years old, ^ 


IL— C U T T A C K . 

{Principal Familm,) 

L^TIIE RAJ FAMILY OF KILLAH DARPAN. 

Pandit MAiiATArnAN, a descendant of the ancient Kashmiri family 
of Saroswat Brahiuau, came on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath, 
titled at Cuttack, and bought some landed property in the Province of 
Orissa, where he acquired much respect for his great knowledge of 
fiauskrit aud for several acts of public utility and charity. Ha was 
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succeeded by bis sou. Pandit Gopi Nath, who bought at revenue sale the 
Bajgee Killah Darpan on the 27th March, 1843, and entered into an 
agreement to pay to the Government the same peshcnsh or tribute of 
Bs. 7,310-10-2 on the due date as the former Baja. In this way he 
came to acquire all the powers enjoyed by the former Bajas as one of the 
Tributary ChiefSk 

The area of Eillab Barpan with tho other Zamindaries, is 600 
square miles. Population 50,000, souls. > Annual income Bs. 44,000. 
In this estate or Killah there are several hills among which the highest 
is the Bacoonabunta which contains two temples one is called MbAabin- 
ayot Swaffembku, means, Mohaganmpati Khetra of the Hindus ; and 
the other Hari Sankar Swayemibhu, i. e., one Swayembhu made of two 
images ffari and SanJcar of beautiful colors. There is a holy spot here, 
called Amarabati Ndbyar^ measuring three feet only, besides several 
ancient temples, containing the images of Indira ^ Indraniy and several 
other Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Pandit Gopi Nath, with a view to better the condition of his ryats^ 
had opened the Chutya, Barchuna, and Newulpur Bazars, and exca< 
vated tanks and wells for public use. He assisted the British Govern- 
ment during the Mutiny of 1857, toqnell the insurrection at Sambalpur 
with men, elephants, and all sorts of provisions for the soldiers. He 
died in 1859, and was succeeded by bis minor son, Baidya Nath Pandit, 
^he present representative of the family. 

Pandit Baidya Nath was educated in the Calcutta Ward’s Institu- 
tion and on his attaining majority ho was called upon by Government 
in 1868 to assist the Police in providing for the crossing of the river 
Brahmani which was then innundated. In the year 1870, he advanced 
Bs. 9,000 to Government to encourage irrigation which was first started 
in Killah Barpan, and in the year 1875 he opened a Charitable 
Dispensary and Hospital at Bharmasala on the Grand Trunk Road for 
the public convenience. He has established a Charitable Vernacular 
School at Chut/a, in Killah Dar 2 >an ; and annually contributes Bs. 500*, 
towards the Cuttack College, besides giving other donations, viz., 
Bs. 1,000 for the completion of the New Market, Bs. 200 for the 
establishment of a Branch Dispensary, Bs. 100 towards the foundation 
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of a Medical School, and Rs. 100 towards the erection of the General 
Hospital Building — these acts of liberality being intended for the 
benefit of the Town of Cuttack. 

Tho title of ‘‘ Raja Sri Vedamurat Pandit Debsarma Bhobendra 
Bahadur,” was conferred on the family by the ancient Uindu sovereigns, 
and confirmed by the Maharaja of Pari, but the title of Rai Bahadur” 
is the only distinction conferred by the British Govornment on Pandit 
Baidya Nath on the 1st Jantiary, 1877, for his several acts of liberality. 

Riii Baidya Nath Pandit Bahadur is now about SO years. Besides 
Rs. 6,000 on account of Revenue and cesses for other Zamuidarics, he 
pays Rs. 2,500 for cesses to which Killah Darpau has been/assessed by 
the Governments 


11.— THE PwAJ FAMILY OP PARIKUD; 

• 

At the commencement of the Moghal DynJist}^ Jadu Raj, the- 
founder of this Raj family, held possession of Zilla Banpur, in Khordah ; 
Killah Parikud, and Parganmw Badgercoto and jSathpara. These 
estates were occupied by his successors down to the fourteenth genera- 
tion, but towards iJie fall of the Mahratta Government the Maharaja pf 
Puri fought against Raja Hari Sebact and deprived him of all liis 
estates with the cxcejiiion of Killah Parikud. It is said, that the Raja 
of Puri also destroyed the two strong forts of Bankad and Niladriprasad, 
constructed by the ancestors of Raja Ilari Seback, in Zilla Banpur in. 
Khordah. 

When the Hou’blc East India Company were taking possession 
of the Province, the Raj,a of Parikud did not dare to meet the British 
forces ; but tlw.y were assisted by Fatteh Miiliarnmad, Jamadar of 
Malud, in crossing the Ghat at Manikpattan. For this service, Fatteh 
Muhammad obtained from the Company as Jaghir the five Pargannas, 
viz., Malud, Parikud, Uiidhari, Badgercote and Maui Ic pat tan. It 
was in this way that Killah Parikud was included afiiong the Jaghir 
Mahals, and its Raja was ordered to pay his quit rent to the Jaghirdar. 

During the great Orissa Famiu« of 18G6, Raja Chandra Sikhor 
Man Sing very largely rolieved his ryaU iu their distress, and was ia 
57 • 
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consequence created a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. 

Haja Chandra Sikhor Man Sing,c. s. i., died on4.he 4th June, 1872, 
and was succeeded by Gaur Chandra Man Sing llari Chaudan Mardaraj 
Lhramorbar Hoy, the present Raja. Raja Gaur Chandra Man Sing 
received the title of Raja” from the Government on the 23rd December, 
1872. He possesses many good qualities. 


. (^Sundry Zamindars. ) 

Bx\BU KALI P 2 VDA BENERJI. 

Babu Kali Pada Benehji is a well-known ZaminJar of Cuttack. 
His great grandfather, Ananda Chandra Bachaspati, was formerly an 
inhabitant of Kachrapara, Zilla Nadiya; and his grandfather, Baidya 
Nath Benerji, and his father, Isan Chandra Bcnerji, held respectable 
posts under Government, and became well known in Cuttack (Orissa). 

Babu Kali Pada Benerji is an Honorary Magistrate and a leading 
Member of all the Public Committees of Cuttaclc, and was selected ns a 
witness by the late Parliamentary Comniiltec for Indian Finance. He 
has established a Press for the publij good, and at present maintains a 
II. C. E. School at Cuttack from his private purse, of which ho is 
Secretary. He is a young man of about 31 years of age. 


III.—PUKI oil JAGANNATH. 

(^Frincipal Families,') 

THE RAJ FAMILY OF KHORDAH BETTER KNOWN AS 
THE RAJ FAMILY OF PURI OR JAGANNATH. 

Peior to the sixteenth century, the ancestora of this Raj family 
passed as influential Zaiuindars of Orissa. When about 1580, Man 
Sing was deputed by Todar Mai to survey the lands iu Orissa u ider 
the Moghal Bandi system and to settle questions arising out of disputes 
between landlords and tenants as to the buundarius of their respective 
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lands, Ram Chandra Dob, the then founder of tlio Khordali Ii; j 
family, evinced great zeal and disinterestedness in assisting Man Sing, 
in his endeavours to settle claims and in preparing an accurate Rent- 
Roll. In recognition of his valuable services, Ram Chandra Deh, 
amongst all other Orissa Zamindars, was created by Man Sing, the first 
hereditary Raja of Orissa, and was rewarded with the free-hold of a large 
territory extending from Mahan adi (the northern boundary of CuttacU) 
to Khemti near Gan jam (Madras Presidency). He was in addition 
appointed the hereditary guardian of the celebrated temple of Jagannath, 
and had then the supremacy over upwards of one hundred petty Zamindars 
of Orissa. He was eventually exalted to the title of ‘‘ MaHaraja,’* and 
was entrusted with the reins of Government in that Province. 

Khordah was the hereditary mountain stronghold of this Rnj 
— hence its members are known as the Khordah Rajas. The dominion 
of the Khordah Raj was so much extended that about the year 1708, 
it had its northern boundary up to Tribcni near Mogra in Bengal. 

The names of t!io descendants of Maharaja Ram Chandra Dtd), 
with dates of their accession to the Oaddi, are given below : — 

Ram Chandra Deb, the First A. D, 1580. 

Pur usliot tarn Deb, a. d. 1609. 

Narsing Deb, A. n. 1630. 

Gangadbai Deb, A. D. 1G55. 

Balabbadra Dob, a.d. 165G. 

Makunda Deb, the First A, D. 1GC4. 

Dribya Sing Deb, the First a. d. 1697. 

Up to 1818, Khordah Raj « was the appanage of the Hindu Chiefs 
who represented the old reigning family of Orissa, the Qajapatti line. 
Here, in their mountain stronghold, they survived the storms of the 
Muhammadan and Mahratta invasions, and hero they foolishly tried in 
1818 their feehlo strength against the English conquerors of the 
Mahrattas. The result of tho rebellion was the loss of "Khordah,* and 
the retirement of the llajaj- to Puri. As the representative of the ruling 

* Khordah is at present a Gt^crnmcnt Khas Mahal, 

■f Ram Chandra Deb, the Third, 


Krishna Deb, a. d, 1715. 

Gopi Nath Deb, A. D. 1770. • 

Pwam Chandra Deb, ibc Second A.T>. 1773. 
Dribya Sing Deb, the Second A.i). 1786. 
Makunda Deb, the Second A. d, 1793. 
Ram Chandra Deb, the Third, A.D. 1818. 
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branch of the ancient royal family — the elder branch survives in the 
Zainindars of Dul — the Raja of Khordah was hereditary guardian of 
the temi)le of Jagannath.”* , 

Ram Cliandra Deb, the third, was succeeded by his son, Birkishori 
Deb, who occupied the Oaddi for a few years. He was followed by 
Raja DribyaSing Deb, who was transported for life in 1878, on convic- 
tion of the ofTence of causing the death of a Byragi. 

Raja Dribya Sing Deb *‘is a young man of 24 or 25, and was 
adopted by the late Raja. His natural father is Raja of Khemti, a 
small Zamindari in the Oanjam District. He claims, both as Thakur 
Raja and Eaja of Khordah, precedence over the twenty-six chiefs of 
the Orissa Gurjatfl. The first great blow to this ascendancy was given 
when the Chiefs were allowed to sit in the Commissioner’s presence, as 
well as the Raja. The next was the grant of sannads to the Hill Chiefs 
•in 1874, when Sir Richard Temple presided at the Cuttack Darbar- 
The sannad was witiiheld from the Puri Chief, because he could not 
reconcile himself to the new precedence then created. At the last 
Darbar, in which the Raja was present, his chair was numbered 27. He 
was placed at the head of the Zamindars, but below the Chiefs holding 
f', semi-independent position. This caused immense dissatisfaction. 
The Rajas were almost as much hurt as their quondam superior, and, 
in deference to their wishes, chair No. ^ was brought to the head of 
•the row, but placed a little in rear. This arrangement the Raja deli- 
berately disregarded, and his chur was then placed at such a distance 
as to make it the top of the second row. Ho then rose and demanded 
permission to leave the darbar, and, on this being refused, waited sullenly 
until the ceremony was over and then went off to Puri without taking 
leave. The Commissioner, who has been his consistent friend all through, 
^received a telegram in answer to an application he had made, announc- 
ing the intention of the Government to confer the title of Maharaja on 
the Pari Raja, but, as the Chief had left so discourteously, the matter 
dropped. As to the estimation in which the Puri Raja is held by the 
Ooryia people, it is sufficient to say that his appearance anywhere in 
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tbe province Trould be the signal for the populace to prostrate them' 
selves and to pay him the reverence usually accorded to their divinities.”* 
It is said, that Ruj£^ Dribya Sing Deb has au infant son* 


Section II.— THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES 
AND OUDH. 

Chapter I. — The North-Western Provinces. 

I.— BENARES. 

(Principal Families ^ Folles, apd Eminent Men.) 

1.— PANDIT BAPU DEVA SASTBI, c. i. e. 

The ancestors of Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri, c. i. e,, settled in 
Tonka on the Godaveri, a village situated in the District of Ahmednagar. 
They acquired wealth by carrying on some money transactions, and were 
respected by many for their good position and learning in the Vedas» * 

Sita Bam Deva, the father of Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri, was also 
particularly noted for his knowledge of the Vedas, He knew Medicine, 
and was skilled in mechanics and the fine arts. Mr. L. Wilkinson, who 
was at his time the Political Agent at Sehore, entertained a very high 
opinion of him, and in the course of an interview with him, remarked, 
if you had been in England, you would have been Sir Sita Ram.” 

Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri was bom in Puna on the 1st November, 
1821. While yet a child, he entered a school to study the Vedas, At 
thirteen years of ago he began learning Sanskrit, and before completing 
his fifteenth year he was admitted into a Marathi School as a mathema- 
tical student, and made a considerable progress in tliis^brancli of study. 
In the year 1837, be removed with his father to Nagimr, where he studied 

with great diligence the Sanskrit grammar Kaumudi and some S.anskrit 

• 

^ The Mntjiltilimaii, oi the SGth March) 
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matlieniaiical works, sucli as, Zilavaiiy Bijaganitay On ono occnslon 
Mr. L. Wilkinson had visited Naprpur, and on Bapii Deva Sastri’s payin^j 
him a visit was so much pleased with Ids attainments, that he took him 
to Sehore after having taken permission from his learuod father. Here 
in the morning ho read the Sidhanta-Siromani (Sanskrit Astronomy by 
Bhaskaracharya) in the Sans-kr it College, and in the afternoon taught 
Arithmetic and Algebra to the students of the Hindi School. Thus 
having passed nearly two y^cars of his life h<# 'was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the Sanskrit College, Benares, at the strong recommen- 
dation of , Mr. Wilkinson to Government. Hero in February 18*12, he 
commenced, services by teaching Mathematics and Astronomy. In 
1853, he was rewarded with a Khilat, worth lls.2,000,by Mr. Thomason, 
the then Lieutenant-Governor, for having composed a treatise on Algebra 
in Hindi, on Western principles. TIo wrote some other valuable works, 
viz.. Arithmetic and Trignometry in Sanskrit, an English translation of 
** the Surya-Sidhanta” and a supplement to a version of the Goladhyaya 
of the Sid7ianta~Siro7Tiani by Mr. L. Wilkinson, togelbor with now 
and fresh notes printed in the Bibliothica-Tndica, in Calcutta, and 
the second part of the Bijaganita in Hindi. For his last work he was 
rewarded at Allahabad in a full Darbar with a purse of Rs. 1,000, 
together with a pair of shawls by Sir William Muir, Lieutcuant- 
Qov'eynor of the North-Western Provinces^ At the suggestion of 
JTr. Kempson, the late Director of Public Instruction, North-Western 
ProvincesJ he wrote also a Hindi Arithmetic (complete in two parts) 
which was much approved by him, and the Government. lie is also an 
author of several other brochures in Sanskrit. In 18C4, the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland made him an Honorary 
Member of that Institution, and in 1868, the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
conferred oh him the same honour. In 1866, he was made a Fellow 
of the Calcutta Hniversity, but this was not all as some moro 
honours were a'waiting him. He was invested with the insignia of a 
Companion! of the Order of the Indian Empire, as a mark of personal 
distinction in recognition of his valuable services to the country. 

. Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri, i. E., has ac(|nircJ a knc.wlcdge of 
almost everything that could improve or adorn the mind. He is highly 
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accomplished and endowed with great talents, enlarged, cultivated, aud 

refined by education. 

• ~ 

IL— THE MITTER FAMILY. 

This is an ofi‘- shoot of the ancient and respectable family of 
Qovinda llam Mitter of Kumartoli, Calcutta. 

Govinda Ram held a respectable employment under the Hon’ble 
East India Company in thft days when Mr. Zephuniah liolwell was 
Governor of Calcutta, and had accxuircd such local influence that he was 
styled the “ Black Deputy** or Mayor of Calcutta.*’ Ho died in 
1706 A.D,, leaving his only surviving sou, Raghu Nath Mittfr. Raghu 
Nath h; ^ four sons, of whom the youngest Anandainaya Mitter, on 
ar .-ant of some family dispute, left Calcutta and settled at Chowkhamba, 
Benares. 

Anandamaya held the cmplo^micnt df Dewaii to the Collector of 
Rajshahyc, and acquired immonae wealth. At Benares ho i)erformed 
the Dmya aud ludi Pitjas with the sinno groat edat with which they 
are still hold by his descendants. He died in a, p., 181 i), leaving an 
011I3’’ surviving sou, Raj ejidra Mitter, who lived in a princely style at 
Benares, and ou account of his lunneron-i ehaiituble acts wns known in 
that holy city as “ Raja llajeadm ^Milter.’* 

Rajendra Mitter gave away witliout compensation to Government 
Jiltjixliis of land for a pairt of the Grand Trunk Road from Rajghat 
to Benares running througli his estate ]M\ikdmiipur, aud contributed a 
handsome sum towards the eonstruetion of an Entrance Gateway to the 
i](‘\v Benares College. For these, and several other acts of liberality and 
public spirit, lie received from Governmeut a Ehilat of seven Parchas, 
i. c., of seven articles, consisting of a string of j)carls, a diamond ring, a 
golden belt, an embrtndered turban, Jamay Vojamay aud a Pdlki'^ as a 
mark of honour. lie died on the I’dth January, ISoG, and his two 
sous, Babus Guru Das IMitter and Baroda Das Milter received a letter 
of sympathy from the lloidhlo Mr. J. R. Colvin, tl^e then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Proviuces. 

Babu Guru Das IMitter as a worllTy son of his worthy father ren- 
dered good services during tho mutiny of 1857, and received a Khiloa^ 
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'worth Rj*. 2,000, from Government. In concert with his younger brother, 
Babu Baroda Das Mitter, he contributed Rs. G,000 towards the cons- 
truction of a well of pure water for the use of the inmates of the Blind 
and L^per Asylum at Benares, and made a princely gift of five Municipal 
6 per cent Loan Debentures, aggregating Rs. 5,000, for the permanent 
support of the Chowk Dispensary in the same city. Both have since 
bestowed Rs. 1,000, on the Allahabad College ; R‘s. 6,000, towards 
the Memorial in honour of Ilis Ro3'al Highness the Prince of Wales' 
visit to India ; Rs. 500, in aid of the Charitable Famine Relief Fund 
formed at Rajshah^^e in 1874.; and Rs. 1,000 towards the charitable 
relief of the poor and destitute in 1878. 

Babu Guru Das Mitter offered Rs. 3,600 towards the expense of 
erecting an hospital for Europeans on a portion of the ground attached 
to the Asylum founded by Raja Rali Sankar ; and contributed hand- 
somely towards the bridal oflerings sent from the Holy city to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, for which he 
received thanks from the Prince through the Secretary of State for 
India. He has also recently received another Khilat from Government 
for bis enlightened liberality and public spirit. 

Babus Guru Das Mitter and Baroda Das Mitter have actually 
followed the foot-steps of their noble father ; and their liberality and 
^munificence, have from time to time, been acknowledged by Government 
with thanks They have gained the highest approbation, love, and 
esteem of both the Europeans and Natives of Benares, and elsewhere 
for their courteous and gentle habits. Their names are also to be found 
in the Governor General’s Darbar List of the “ Hereditary Nobility” of 
Benares, and we trust that they will soon have some marks of dis- 
tinction for their long continued liberality and public utility. Babu 
Guru Das Mitter has an intelligent son, Babu Prasanna Badau 
Mitter, n. A, Babu Baroda Das Mitter has also one son of the name of 
Babu Promoda Das Mitter, who is an accomplished Sanskrit scholar, 
and the author of ::]evei'al Sanskrit works. 

This family possesses Zamindaries both in Rajshahye and Benares. 
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III.— THE PvAl FAMILY. 

Tins is one of the most ancient and respectable families at 
Benares. Rai Patiumal Daa, the celebrated Banker, who received tho 
title of Raja from Government left two sons, Rai Sri Kish on Das and 
Rai Ram Kishen Das. The former died leaving two sons, Rai Narayaii 
Das and Rai Narsingh Das ; and the latter left four sons, viz., Rai 
Kishavram Das, Rai Sitaram Das, Rai Puru?ottam Das, and Rai Bishen 
Chiind Das. The present representatives of this family have from time 
to time offered liberal contributions through the British authorities for 
different chai'itable purposes. 


IV.— RAJA SIVA PRASAD, c. s. i., AND HIS FAMILY. 

Towards the end of tlio 11th centuiy there was a man, named 
Dhandhal of the Panvar (Pramara Ksliatriya) tribe in Riuithambhaur 
(Jaipur territory). Having obtained a son through the blessings of a 
Jain Pontiff (Sripujya) he embraced that religion and was included in 
tho Osval caste. Ranthanibhaur being taken and plundered by 
Alauddin Khilji, tho family migrated to Ahmiidabad and Cliampaner 
successively and settled ultimately at Khambhat. * 

Amardalt, 2Gtli in descent from Dhandhal, presenting a diamond to 
Shah Jahau pleased him so mueli that the Emperor conforred on him 
the title of Rai, brought him to Delhi and appointed him his Mukini 
or Jeweller. 

Rai Amardatt died leaving one son, named Rai Tlday Chand who 
married Dhan Bai, the sister of Seth Manik Chand of Murshidabad. 
Rai Uday Chand had three sons, viz., Rai Subhag Chand, Rai Mittrasen, 
and Rai Fatah Chand, 

Rai Fatah Chand obtained tho title of Jagat Srtli at tho time of 
Muhammad Shah for keeping down the price of graiu.^ in Delhi when 
famine was raging in that Province. Jagat Soth Fnjah Chand being 
afterwards adopted by his maternal uncle, Seth IManik Chand of 
Murshidabad succeeded to his property and settled there. 

After the Delhi Massacre by Nadir Shah iu which Rai Subhag 
Chand and Rai Mittrasen, the elder brothers of Jagat Seth Fatab 
68 • 
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Chaud, wero killed the remaining members of the family went down to 
reside in Murshidabad. Kai Subhag Chand left one son, Eai Amar 
Chand, whoso son was Raja Dal Chand. Jagat Seth Fatah Ghaiid had 
two sons, Seth Daya Chand and Seth Auand Chand. The former had 
one son, Maharaj Sarup Chand, and the latter had also one issue named 
Jagat Seth Mahtab Rai. The throe cousins, Maharaj Sarup Chand, 
Jagat Seth Mahtab llai and Raja Dal Chand were arrested by Nawab 
Kasim Ali Khan on account of their taking up the cause of the British 
and joining Lord Clive. Raja Dal Chand alone escaped and reached 
Benares where he ended his days under the protection of the Kawab 
Vazier of Gudh. How Kasim Ali took the two cousins Sarup Chand 
and Mahtab Rai with him in his flight to Monghyr and killed them 
both is well known. 

Raja Dal Chand died leaving his son Raja Uttam Chand, who also 
had only one son, named BabU Gopi Chand. 

Raja Siva Prasad is the son of Babu Gopi Chand and great grandson 
of Raja Dal Chand. He lost his father when only eleven or twelve 
years of age, and was brought up by his excellent mother and most excel- 
lent grandmother, who is said to be an ornament of her sex. He owes 
his education, though very scantj*^, to the Benares College, then only an 
English Seminary, but he is a self-made and self-improved man. So 
early as in the 17tli year of his age, he accepted the post of Vakil of 
'His Highness the late Maharaja of Bharatpur to attend the Court of 
Colonel Sutherland, the then Governor Generars Agent at Ajmere, in 
which capacity ho attended Lord Ellcnboroiigh’s Darbar at Delhi. Of 
conrbe nature had not formed him to suit the intrigues of tho native 
Darbars, wliich, if his word is to be taken, he found rotten to the 
bottom.*’ He quarrelled with the Maharaja and returned home. 

When the Sikh War broke out, Raja Siva Prasad went up to 
Firozpur, joining Mr. William Edwards, the then Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Department of tho Government of India from Saharanpur 
and accompanying the convoy under Brigadier Eekford. llo was 
appointed Naib Mir Munshi (Foreign Dcparmient) and afterwards Mir 
Munshi of the Simla Agency when Mr. Edwarus became Superintendent 
of the protected Hill States. When Mr. Edwards in 1851 or 1852 
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went home on furlough, Raja Siva Praaad resigned and on account of the 
old age of his mother intended to live a private life in Benares, but 
Mr. Henry. C. Tucker, the then Governor General’s Agent at Benares, 
l)revailed on him to accept the Mir Munshiship of the Benares Agency, 
and afterwards obtained for him from the Government the post of Joint 
Inspector in tho Department of Public Instruction. Sir William 
Muir made him full Inspector in the Third Grade and after serving the 
Government for thirty years, he has now retired on the full pension of 
Rs. 5,000 per annum (maximum allowed to the Dneovenanted Officers), 
and is living at Benares. He has two sons and three grandsons. He 
has some landed property’’ in Benares and also in the Gorackpur District. 

The title of Raja, the Companionship of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, the medal for the battle of Sabraon, the rewards 
in land, in khilats, watches, Ac., speak highly of the valuable services 
he has rendered to the Government and his country in the Political 
Department as well as in the Department of Public Instruction —iu 
the time of war and mutinies, as well as of peace. 


1 1.— C A W N P U R . 

(Principal Families.) ^ 

MAHARAJ REOTI RAM TEWARl’S FAMILY". 

Mauaraj* Reoti Ram Tewari was a Government contractor, 
during the Kabul and Lahore Wars. He honestly performed his duties 
in suppl 3 dng tlie requirements of the Commissariat Department, and his 
character was spotless. Ho passed his life in the exorciso of acts of 
charity and of praj^er. Sixteen years before his death ho abstained 
from eating grains, but only lived on milk, fruits, and sugar. He died 
peacefully at the age of 58, leaving an only son, Mahariy Prag Nai^ayan 
Tewari, and his two grandsons, viz., Ganga Narayai^ Tewari, and Jamua 
Narayan Tewari. 


The Brahmans of the N. W. Provinces are generally called “ Maharaj.” 
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Daring the mutiny of 1857, Maharaj Prag Narayan Tewari gave 
refuge to several Europeans and civil officers ; and saved their lives by 
concealing them in his house. He protected the G6vernment Treasury 
at Ciiwnpur, and supplied the requirements of the Government at 
Alambagh in Lucknow. lie also assisted many Europeans in Cavvnpur, 
and provided their wants for which the mutineers plundered his own 
property. When the mutiny was over the Government conferred on 
liim some Jagltirs in recognition of his pa'st services. He is now a 
Member of the Cawnpur Municipality and a Manager of the temple 
of Kangachari at Lriiulaban and of the estate attached to the said 
temple. lit lias dedicated temples to Ijukslimi Narayan at Cawnpur, 
The worth of tliis temple including its estate together with shops and 
houses attached to it is about Its. 5,00,000. This estate is under the 
nianagemout of a Committee of which the said Maharaj is the President, 
but ho has nothing to do with it as it is Dehutra. The Srihahhnavas 
are entertained in this temple and arc provided with food, clothing, &c., 
according to certain rules prescribed for them. Like his father Maharaj 
Prag Narayan is also a charitable, good-natured, religious man. He 
lias Taluka in the District of Cawnpur, of which the principal one is 
G<?iatumpur in Parganrui J.ijpnr. He and his two sons, Gaiiga Narayan 
Tewari and Jaiiiiia Narayan Tewari, arc respectable Talukdars, Bankers, 
&c., and their gross annual income is Rs. 1,00,000. 


I T L— E T A W A n. 

( Sundry Zamindars , ) 

B A B U G 1 R I D II A Pt DAS. 

Baku Giridiiau Das, of Etawah, is the son of tlio late Babu Tek 
Chand, wlio died at the age of GO years. During the sovereignty of 
the Emperor of DclJii and the Kings of Oudli, the ancestors of Babu 
Giridhar D is were most respectable Jagliirdars of the Pargannas of 
Dicha, and Chukluidars of Korha Jehanubad in which place they built 
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a Dhannasiila, excavated wells, &c., for public good, and by their own 
inriueiice made Nirpat Sing Raja of Per tap naggar (a place situated in 
the of EtawaL), One of the descendants of Ptaja Nirpat Sing, 

named Raja Lukindar Sing, is now living* and owning the same estate. 

The ancestors of Bubu Giridhar Dus also purchased several Zamin- 
daries in Etawali, and erected there some buildings with gsirdens, tanks, 
d;e., partly for their own use, and partly for the advantage of the public. 
They established at a larg.3*espeiise two Kunjas or Rest-houses at the 
two celebrated religious places of the Hindus, viz., Mathura and 
Lrindaban, where poor pilgrims are received and fed. • 

Rabu Giridhar Das lias iiiluritcd all the ancestral ontates, and 
improved several of the benevolent institutions founded by his fore- 
f.ilhers. lie is an intelligent Zainindar and an Honorary Magistrate 
of EUuvah, and is now about forty-four years of age. 


I V j ANSI. 

{Principal Families,) 

RAJA KASIIO RAO DANKAR BAHADUR, OF GURSARAJ. 

Raja Kasiio Rao D.vxkau Baiiaduh of Gursarai, Jansi, North- 
Western Provinces, is the son of Daiikar Rao Anna. The Raja holds 
the hereditary Jagltit' of Gursarai, and some villages which have beeif 
bestowed upon his sons by the British Government in the Districts of 
Jansi and Jaloun for their loyal services during the Mutiny of 1857, 
and on which account ho was also honored with a Khilal and the title 
' 1 ' Raja Bahadur.'* 

During the famine of 1SC8, Raja Kasho Rao Dankar Bahadur 
maintained a Charitable Alms House for the support of the poor people, 
ami has kcj^t iukhi to this day a ‘‘ Sadabrata,” i. c., a jdace whei’c alms 
arc daily distributed to iioui* and helpless men. In 1870, ho oflered a 
subscription of Rs. 4,000, for the Central Muir College, Allahabad, and 
he supports the Auglo-VeriiacuUii* School of Gursarai, which has been 
established by Goveinuiciit at lus spcfial request. The Raja is a profi- 
cient Sanskrit i^cholar, and has opened several Tales or schools in 
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Guraarai for the study of Sanskrit. He is at present above 83 years of 
age, and his boHi Kumar Atmaram Balkishen Baba Saheb is 54 years 

of age. 


V.— J A U N P U R . 

{Sundry Zamindars.) 

MOULVIE SAYED TAFAZZUL HOSSEIN KHAN. 

Moulvie Sated Tafazzul Hobsein Khan is the son of Sayed 
Tassuduk Hossein Khan, and a descendant of Sayed Muhammad 
Durvraisli who came to India with his family from Arabia, and settled 
nl Jaunpur in a place, now called Mufta Mohulla,” after the title 
“ Mufta’’ which Saj’-ed Mobarruk received from one of the Kings of 
Delhi. Several of the ancestors of Moulvie Sayed Tafazzul Hossein 
Khan were authors of Persian and Arabic works, and held good posts 
under the Muhammadan Emperors, who also bestowed on them the 
highest honours ; but his father Sayed Tassuduk Hossein Khan was 
employed under the British Government as Saddar Suddul,” and 
died before the Mutiny of 1857. 

Moulvie Sayed Tafazzul Hossein Khan is now 60 years of age, 
and holds Zamindaries in Jaunpur and other places, yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 8,000 inclusive of Government revenue. He is a pious 
man. He devotes much of his time to worshipping God, and doing 
public good, such as, educating the poor, supplying the sick with food 
and medicines, and giving alms to travellers, &c. 


V I M A T n U R A . 

(Principal Families,) 

THE SETT FAMILY OF MATHURA. 

Parakji, the founder of this well-known family, left an adopted son, 
Manilalji. Manilalji had throe sons, Sett Laclimi Chandji Rao Bahadur, 
Sett Radha Kishenji, and Sett Govinda Dapji, c.s.i. The first Sett 
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Lachmi Chandji received the title of Rao Bahadur together with a 
Jaghir from Government in recognition of his services daring the 
Mutiny of 1856-57.* lie left one son, Sett llaghu Nath Dasji. 

Sett Radha Kishenji, the second son of Manilalji, died leaving one 
son Lachman Dasji. 

Sett Govinda Dasji, c.s.i., the youngest son of Manilalji, was a 
highly respectable noble and banker in Mathura, and for his eminent 
services he was invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. Ho died in 1878. 

The Sett family have raised a magniheent temple at Brindaban 
at an enormous cost. An Alma House is also attached tolhis Hindu 
temple, where a good number of poor are daily fed. 


Chapter II. — Pratabgarh (Oudh.) 

{Sundry Zamindars.) 

BABU LAL MAHES BUX OP DAHUAWAN. 

Babu Lal Maiies Bux, Assistant Commissioner of Barabanki and 
Talukdar of Daluiawau in the District of Partabgarh (Oudh) ia thcp 
son of Lal Bisses var Bux, a descendant of the family of Hommal. 

It is said that Manik Chand, Raja of Manikpur, once came to 
bathe at the confluence of the three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jamna, 
and Saraswati, and tliere met llommal, one of his relatives, whom he 
brought home to his capital and offered his daughter in marriage. 
Raja Manik Chaiid died, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Hommal, 
who, after his death, left the estate to Puranmal. After the death of 
Pnranmal, the principality was divided amongst his three sons. Koran 
obtained the Taluk of Rampur ; Khem Karan tliat of Dera ; and Rai 
Kassil that of Dhingwas. At the death of Khem Karan the estate of 
Dera was again partitioned, and llutnmat Saha obtained as his aharo 
the Taluk of Dahuawau in the District of Partabgarh, Oudh. 
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Hnmtnat full in battle, while fighting bravely against the Nawab 3 
Nazim. IJe was succeeded by Gaj Sing, Uam* Ihix, Bhairo Bux, Ajit 
Biix, Siv Dyal, Bissosvar Bux, and Lai Mahes Bux, the present I'alukdar. 

Babu Lai Mahes Bux was the first to learn Knglisb, and had it 
taught in his family. Sir George Couper, Chief Commissioner of 
Ondh, appointed him an Assistant Commissioner. He has^ gained the 
confidence of Government as also the public, and is now about oil ^mars 
of age. « 


Section IIT.— THE PANJAB. 

Chapter I . — A m r i t s a r . 

t 

(Principal Nobles and Eminent Men,) 

SIRDAR MANGAL SING RAMGHARIA, c. s. i. 

The late Sirdar Mangal Sing Ramgbaria, c. s. i., of Amritsar, 
was a descendant of Sirdar Jassa Sing Ramgbaria wlio co-operated 
with that rich and powerful chief Sirdar Ilari Sing of Sidlbii in 1778 
in routing the Pattiala General with the loss of several hundred incu 
aud in taking Diwaii Naiiuii Mnl and Mohan Sing as prisoners. 

Sirdar Jassa Sing Ramgliaria was the most distinguished loader 
of the confederacy of that name. He first fortified the village of 
Amritsar, now the Commercial metropolis of the Panjab, and took pos- 
session of almost all the Northern portion of the Bari Doab, the 
country between the Rivers Bias and Jlavi. A confederacy of Chiefs 
was formed against him, the Bhangis, l\ai ill eyas, and Sukarchakias, 
headed by Jassa Sing Ahluwalia, and bo was expelled from the Doab 
and fled to Sirsa and Harriana, where he Buj»ported himself by plnudor 
and by selling Ivs service to whomever would buy them, as on the above 
occasion to Ilari Sing Si alba. 

♦ Ram Bux is still known to several Pandits as tho patron of Nagopebhatta, 
the author of Shaikhar, a valuable work of commentary ou the Patiiai bauakrit 
Grammar, 
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In 1783 Sirdar Jassa Sing returned to Amritsar, and recovered 
a large part of his possessions. They were, however, confiscated by 
Maharaja Ranjit Sing, on the death of his son Jodh Sing in 1816. 

After the death of Sirdar Jassa Sing, Raja Balbir Sen of Mandi, 
who was well disposed towards the British, surrounded Sirdar Mangal 
Sing Ramgharia on the 4th February 1846, then stationed at the tow'n 
of Mandi, and the Lahore detachment would most certainly have been 
utterly destroyed, had not thd Sirdar begged hard for the lives of himself 
and his men. This request was granted and they were escorted to 
the Kangra frontier about seventy-five miles distant. Thence, contrary 
to the solemn assurances of Mangal Sing and his followers, they 
returned bj’' a double march, burnt a number of villages round Kamlagarh, 
and threw themselves into one of the forts, while the Mandi troops 
were employed elsewhere.* 

Sirdar Mangal Sing was in charge of the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. lie afterwards rendered some good services to the British 
Government for which he was invested with the Insignia of a Companion 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. He died in February 
1870, and his surviving sou Sirdar Goordet Sing Ramgharia is an 
Inspector of Police, Julliindar. 


Chapter II . — D e 1 h i .f 

{jrrinclpal I^ohlcs.^ 

I— MOSIlARRAF-ri) DOLAII NAWAB NABI BAKSII KHAN 
BAlIAllUIC DELAWAR JANG. 

MoSHARRAF-Un-DoL.AH NaWVB N Mil BvivSlI KlTAN BaHADUB 

Delawab Jang is the son of the late Nawab Golain Mnliamiuad Khau 

Bahadur. During the roign of Muhainni.ul Akl)ar Shah II., ho held 

the rank of an ambassador to the court of Delhi, and had the honour 

/ 

* From Lepel Griffin Pan jab Rajas. 

f About the Delhi Princes, vide Part 1. *• The Native States” of this woik, 
page 216. 
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of receiving from the King the most exalted title of Mosharraf-Ud-Dolah 
Nawab Nabi Baksh Khan Bahadur Dclawar Jang, besides Khilat con- 
sisting of seven parchas, i. e., clothes of honour ^nd three pieces of 
jewellery. 

The four well-known villages, viz., Korali, Narangpur, Bahrola and 
Mator situated in the Meerut District, were at first in the possession of 
the Nawab’s family, who were subsequently ousted b3'' the King of 
Delhi. The King, however, used to pay for sometime half the income 
of the villages to the Nawab’s father, and afterwards some monthly and 
half-yearly allowances which were eventually stopped by Bahadur Shah, 
the last King of Delhi. The Nawab being highly disappointed at tlio 
stoppage of these allowances, represented the matter for redress to the 
British Agent at Delhi, who wrote several times to the King Bahadur 
Shah in his favour, but the King replied that he had no business to 
interfere in such royal matters. Meanwhile, the Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out, and on its termination the British Government confiscated the four 
villages mentioned above considering them to be the personal property 
of Bahadur Shah, the last King of Delhi, and the Nawab laid his 
appeal before the authorities in England through Mr. Richard Charles 
ioaunders, a Barrister practising before the Privy Council. The Nawab 
is in the i)ossession of a few landed properties, and is nearly 92 years 
of age. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the Nawab sbowed his strong loyalty 
to the British Government by presenting a petition to Bahadur Shah 
urging on him in very serious terms the necessity of u-iiiig his infiuence 
with the soldiery and others to protect the lives of the several ladies 
and children then in confinement in the P^acc, and at the sainetime 
induced Mirza Moghal, the favourite son of Bahadur Shah, the Ex-King 
of Delhi, to cuter into terms of peace with tlie British Government. The 
Nawab also wrote on the subject to Mr. Greathed, the Commissioner of 
Meerut at ihq Biitish Camp, through his own servant Ilaji Begg, who 
was unfortunately massacred by the mutineer Bakhfc Khan on the road. 
When Delhi was captured the petition above referred to was accidently 
found ill the Palace. The Nawab has received from Government a sum 
of Rs. OGO, a reward for his having at the risk of his own life 
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presented a petition to Baliadur Shah, the Ex-King of Delhi, to protect 
the lives of the ladies and children then imprisoned in the Pa]<ace. 
Major Harriot states in his work entitled “ The Delhi King’s Trial*’ 
that the Nawab did not at the time hold such a position as to entitle 
him to petition the Ex-King on the subject, but we believe, that he has 
misrepresented the case, as the Nawab was an old ambassador of the 
time of Bahadur Shah’s father, which was as dignified a post as that 
of a minister, and that the* Nawab was always respected bj'’ King 
Akbar IL, and Bahadur Shah of whom the former wrote about him on 
the 8th April, 1835, to the British Agent at Delhi that he was an here- 
ditary servant and one of the old pillars of the State, apd that his 
representations should be looked upon as indicative of His Majesty’s 
wishes. 

The Nawab, we understand, has not yet received any other rewards 
from Government, such as, JaghirSy &c., besides the sum above alluded 
to as Mr. Phillip. H. Egerton, Dejuity Commissioner of Kangra, and 
late of Delhi, states in his certificate, dated Kangra 12th December, 
1802, given to this Muhammadan Nobleman that “ In 1857, when the 
records of the Ex-King of Delhi were seized and examined, a very 
strong feeling in favour of the Nawab was excited by a petition froip 
him to the Ex-King, which was then found remonstrating against 
the murder of English women and children who had been collected in 
the Palace, v/hich was then in contemplation. Mr. Saunders Ofliciat# 
ing Commissioner at Delhi, sent him a reward of Bs. 500, at the time, 
and I believe he has never received any thing more from our Govern- 
ment. I have always given the old man credit for this act, by which at 
the risk of his life, and apparently in the interest of humanity alone, 
he protested against a barbarous and savage massacre.” 

The Times of India, the Pioneer, and the Delhi Gazette have also 
favourably represented the Nawab’s loyal acts to the Government in 
their papers of the 5th, 28tli, and the 30th November 187G respectively. 
The Nawab, on his late pilgrimage to Mecca, Medina, and Egypt, 
received a letter of introduction from Ilis Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay to the British Consuls ; and* met with a kind reception from 
the Consul at Jedda, who favoured him with introductory letters to 
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the SheiiiT and the Pasha of Mecca. Pie also obtained from the 
Saltuira Ambassador letters of introduction to the Mecca authorities, 
which made his journey a very happy one. 

The Nawab ia a worthy, intelligent, and meritorious old nobleman, 
and his compilation of a work, entitled Adal-i-ahal-i-Farang, has been 
highly spoken of by several distinguished British Officers and the Edu- 
cational Societies of the Panjab, N. W. Provinces, and other places. 
Colonel E. A. Napier, A. C. Magistrate Delhi, stated in his letter, 
dated Delhi, llth May 1874, that ‘‘This book contains the essence of 
loyalty. ,The writer with honesty and candour clearly shows how very 
much happier the natives of India are under the British rule, where 
justice is meted out to all impartially. The writer brings up facta 
from Indian History showing that cruelty and oppression was exercised 
under the Muhammadan and Hindu rule. Nawab Nabi Baksli Khan 
well deserves the respect of the English in consideration of his huma- 
nity in saving the lives of the European prisoners.'* 

It is a matter of deep regret, that the Nawab’s only son, 
Sharf-Ud-Dolah Gulam Ali Khan died in the year 1879, at the age of 51 
years. 


II.— PANDIT SARUP NARAYAN, c. i. e., POLITICAL AGENT 
AND DEPUTY BHIL AGENT, MANPUR. 

TnouGH a Brahman of Kashmir, by descent, the connection of 
bis family with that happy country broke six generations back on the 
father’s side. Whatever the occupations of the family in Kashmir, his 
immediate ancestors had to live by service, a lot, to which they were 
bound irrevocably by the custom of the Tribe in llinduHtan. A 
Kashmir Pandit, out of the Valley, engaging in trade or other profes- 
sion, is still looked down by his equals in the Tribe here. Following 
this custom. Pandit Sarup Narayan’s grandfather serv^od during the first 
years of his own life in Lucknow, and latterly with the Nawabs of 
Ferazpur in the Di^rict of Gurgaon. He was Telisildar at Bichore, in 
that Parganna, and there the subject of our sketch was born in September, 
1828. On the state of Ferazpur being resumed about the year 1835-36^ 
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as a pnniahnii'nt for the murder of Mr. S. Fraser, the family removed 
to Delhi, where PaiitUt Sarup Narayiin received his education. He 
was brought up privately at first in Persian and his stay, while so 
engaged, was partly at Delhi and partly with his father who held 
appointment in the ^Vlofussil iu the Government fnland Customs line# 
The superior advantagv.‘S, howtjvor, of English education being now 
generally understood, Pandit Sarup Xarayaii was placed in the Delhi 
College when aged about *eleven. There being no University system 
in vogue then in India, he hud to content himself with the kind of 
instruction that was thou available. Happily for him the. College at 
Delhi was one of the best conducted educational institutions at the 
time and the instruction imparted there was of a first rate. Passing 
the lower classes in about four years, Pandit Sarup Narayan soon 
reached the Second Division of the First Class, which was practically 
the real First Class of the College, as the pnly two students in the First 
Division above him, retained their places in the College more as pro- 
fessors and teachers than as studonts. In his Glass Pandit Sarup 
Narayan soon earned ono of the highest scholarships then open and 
retained it for about three years, during which time he went rapidly 
through the course of prescribed studies, embracing as they did, 
Literature, Matliematics as far as the calculus, Natural and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Political Economy, &c. In his class he always kept the first 
place, but before his education wa.s thoroughly completed, or, more 
correctly speaking, before he had time to acquire a knowledge of the 
Practical Sciences ])y independent study, (the college curriculum not 
including these) ho had to leave the college only aged eighteen to 
take service in Malwa. Cuiiosity and friendship rather than want, 
had led to Ids choice thus to leave the colle^je rather prematurely, and 
he was iiiduced to take up the general offer of a post at Indore to 
follow there a friend who luul gone shortly before to succeed his deceased 
father in a lucrative post in that Province. But though his stay 
in the college may have been rather short, and his stock of book 
knowledge at leaving it, limited, ho made up fo'** it by constant appli- 
cation. A strict and conscientious Regard for performing his duty 
enabled him to rise steadily and to obtain a high position in the 
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Government service, and assisted by common sense and nntired assi- 
duity ho appears to have succeeded fairly in combatting the multifa- 
rious range of duties which persons in high position in that service 
are called on to perform. 

Pandit Sarup Narayan came to Indore to tako up the head 
teacbership of the Indore Muddnrsa which was during the minority 
of his present Highness Maharaja Holkar under the direct control of 
the Resident at Indore. After he had heUl this post for three years, 
he was appointed by Government as Officiating Mir Muiishi to the 
Resident at Indore on the 4th J an nary, 1850, and one month after he was 
made a confidential clerk. After hia service in this capacity for more 
than a year, ho was permanently appointed as Mir Munshi on the 1st 
May, 1851. From time to time, he was deputed on special duty to 
Shojapur (the Head Quarter of Her late Highness the Tara Lai Sahib 
the Rani Dowagar of Mahartya Jankaji Rao Sindhia), Dhar, Dattia, 
and other places for the purpose of improving the state of affairs and 
settling disputes between the chiefs and their fcaud.itories, &c. On the 
11th July 1856, he was appointed Dewan of the Bundcllcharid Agency, 
and was at Indore during tho Mutiny of 1857. Holding this appoint- 
ment he had not failed to exert his best to assist Government in restor- 
ing peace and order soon after the departure of the JMiitineers from 
Indore to Agra. While in sick leave from 1st December 1858 to 00 th 
|Iovember 1859, he obeyed tho orders of Government by joining the 
camp of the late Sir R, Shakespear on the 01st October, 1859, for the 
purpose of resettling matters in Bundclkliand which was then iu a 
confused state in consequence of the late Mutiny. He held also the 
respectable posts of Native xVsaistant and Second Assistant to the 
Agent Governor- General for Central India, and was graded as Officiating 
Political Assistant, 3rd Class. He was appointed Deputy Bhil Agent 
Manpur on 3rd July 187G, and was in charge of tho Indore Residency 
from 13th December 1876 to 15th January 1877, during tho absence 
of the Agent Gefirernor General for Central India. On tho 6th April, 
1878, he was appointed Officiating Political Assistant, 2nd Class. 
Pandit Sarup Narayan, Politicai Assistant and Deputy Bhil Agent, 
Manpur, served Goverument in several other capacities for a period of 
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about thirty years, during which period he had not a single day’s leave on 
private affairs and was never absent on privilege leave. His sole object 
vraa to do his public duties most faithfully, nay to the exclusion of all 
legard for private duties and interests. He possesses a very good 
knowledge of the English language and literature, and is proficient in 
both the Persian and Urdu languages. lie bears a noble character and 
is respected by all classes of men. He has been invested with the 
Insignia of a Companion of*the Order of Uio Indian Empire, on the 
1st January, 1880, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Government, 

Pandit Sarup Narayan’s eldest brother Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Dharani Nara 3 ’iin, is at present filling the post of Native Assistant to 
the Ag(nit Governor General for Central India. His second brother, 
JMotumiduldowia llai Baliudur Pandit Prem Naray an, occupied for twenty 
years a very eminent jiositioii in the State of Urcha in Bundelkhand, 
and was laiUrly living with his aged father at Delhi, holding the 
position of an lloiioiaiy Magistrate there, when in May 1879, after 
a week’s illness ; ho was suddenly removed by the hands of Providence 
to the great regret of all who knew him. HLs youngest brother Pandit 
{Syaiii Narayan is at present the Naib Subah of Oojein in Malwa in 
the service of the Gwalior State. 


Chapter III.— Ludhiana. 

(Principal Nohles.) 

SIRDAU ATTAR SING, MALAZ UL-ULAMA-O-UL- 
PAZALxA, CHIEF OF BHADOUR. 

BiRDAii Attak Sing, Malaz-ul-Ulama-o-ul-Fazala, c. i. E., son of 
Kliarak Sing, is the present Chief of the Bliadour House, founded by 
Dniia, son of Rama. Duna was a man of peace, who received the 
authority of ‘‘ Cliaudhri” from the Muhammadan Government for the 
purjKise of collecting the Imperial Revenue from the people. He had 
five sons, viz., Begha Sing, Duo Sangu Sing, Sukhu Sing, and 

Suma Sing, of whom the eldest Begha Sing succeeded him iu the year 
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1726. The career of Begba Sing presents very little of importance. 
He had four issues, viz., Gurdas Sing, Chulir Sing, Mohr Sing, and 
Dal Sing. He died in the year 1773, and was succoeded by his second 
son, Chuhr Sing, as the eldest Gurdas Sing had predeceased him. 

Cbuhr Sing was the most famous of all the Bhadour stock, and his 
prowess and energy added much to his ancestral possessions, and the 
fame of Chuhr Sing kc Bar,” his victories over the Burars, and his 
charity to the poor, are still ^ung in many ballads, by the village bards. 
He was the acknowledged arbiter in all disputes, the people preferred 
their complaints before him, and he punished offenders severely. For 
all this Chuhr Sing was the most notorious robber on the border ; cattle- 
lifting was not named in tlie code of offences which he punished, and 
to this very day, his old enemies, the Biirars, if an ox or buffalo strays, 
will call it in tbe Jangle, O ! Chubr leia !’* (Oh! carried away by 
Chuhr). 

In the year 1799, Chuhr Sing was appdintod Chaudhnri and 
Collector of revenue in the Pihora and Bhadour districts, by Timur 
Shah, who, in that year, had invaded India, desiring to recover some of 
the authority possessed by his father Ahmad Sluili. 

» After the death of Jlnja Amar Sing of Pattbila and the succession 
of the weak-minded Sahib Sing, tlic Bhadour Chief began to extend 
his possessions at the expense ( f the Pattiala State. lie seized ninety 
A lllages in the neighbourhood of Bhadour, many of which he subse- 
quently lost ; attacked the Maler Kotla Afghans, whoso villages were 
redeemed by Pattiala, giving certain others in exchange, and even gained 
for a time possession of the district of Barnala. But in the midst of 
Lis successes, treachery put an end to his life. On his road home from 
Barnala he remained to rest at the village of Glianno, and was invited 
by a Burar of the name of Snjjan to sleep in a small biirj or tower for 
the night. Chuhr Sing, who was accompanied by his brother Dal Sing, 
suspected nothing, hut their deceitful l)Gst, having drugged their liquor 
and seeing them in deep sleep, suiToiindod the tower with armed men, 
and, piling brushwood against the walls and doors, set it on fire. 
Awoke by the heat and noise and finding all exit barred ; tiie two 
brothers mounted to the roof, from which they shot arrows at their 
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enemies till the roof fell in and both perished in the flames. This 
happened in 1793. 

The news of their father’s murder had no sooner reached his two 
sons, Bir Sing and Dip Sing than they determined to avenge it. They 
set out in search of Snjjan, and surprised him hawking, riding the 
horse of tho murdered Chief. They killed him and seized Ghaune 
with the ton neighbouring villages forming the Ihika of Maluklia. 
Pattiala troops joined in this expedition under the command of Albel 
Sing and Bakshi Seda. 

Bir Sing, tho elder son of Chuhr Sing succeeded to the estate, 
but in 1813, after the Cis-Satlej -States had been taken under British 
protection, the two brothers divided it e(xually between them. 

On the demarcation of boundaries in 1809, INIaliaraja Banjit Sing 
retained two Bhadour villages, Saidoki and Bhagta. Tlie British 
Government did not insist on their surrender, but paid to Bhadour 
Rs. 2,000, per annum, as an C(iui valent, which sum was paid direct to 
the descendants of Bir Sing and Dip Sing, from 1813 to 1810, when 
the Pattiala State, with the design of supporting its unjust claim of 
supremacy over Bhadour, contriVvJ to obtain payment through its 
Vakils. 

Dip Sing accompanied Raja Bhag Sing of Jhind on his visit to 
Lahore in 1805, and returned with him the next year, when Ranjit 
Sing made his expedition against Pattiala ; but refused to join against^ 
the head of the Pluilkiau house, and left the camp of Ranjit Sing at 
Jagraon. This Sirdar died in 1822, and his brother the following 
year. After the Cis-Satlej-Statos came under British protection, the 
I’.istory of Bhadour is contained in that of Pattiala, and although its 
chiefs asserted vigorously their independence, yet tliey admitted 
Pattiala to be their head and claimed to follow no policy distinct from 
Pattiala. There is, therefore, little further of interest to record. 
Kharak Sing, the son of Dip Sing, succeeded to his father’s share of 
the estate, and, although a man of character and considerable ability, 
was more devoted to religion than administration, and built and endowed 
mtn; temples and charitable institutions. At the time of the Satlej 
gave assistance to the British with a contingent, and 
60 • 
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furnished sui>i)lies to the army. He was succeeded by liis son Sirdar 
Attar Sing, in the year 1858, when the supremacy of Pattiala over 
Bhadour was granted by the British Governmenfr as an act of grace 
and as a reward for loyal service. 

Sirdar Attiir Sing, was born in the year 1833. He was educated 
at Benares, and tliere acquired a taste for learning which is very rare 
among the Sikhs. He lias a good library at Bhadour, stocked with 
valuable MSS., Sanskrit, Gurmukhi audTersian, and has founded a 
school, in which these languages are taught free of all charge, the very 
poor being fed as well as taught. Besides encouraging learning, Attar 
is himself a good scholar and composes in a graceful style. In 1870, 
he was appointed one of the Senate of the Panjab University College. 
While a Jaghirdar of the British Government lie did good service, in 
1857, at Ludhiana and at Ferozepur, with fifty horsemen, and received 
the acknowledgments of Government, and exemption from payment of 
six months* commutation.* 

Sirdar Attar Sing was c/oched a Member of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, when he first visited Cal • tta. At the eomiuencemcnt of the 
year 1873, he opened a DispC3'.r4i' in commemoration of the recovery 
of Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales from his serious illness, 
and which i. f'dl in existence under the charge of a Hospital Assistant 
where the fici. - i ^iii under treatment, and provided with board and 
‘ lodging till they are restored to health. Attached to this Dispensary 
a native physician is also employed for those people who do not like 
to take 35iiglish medicine. In 1875, he visited Calcutta for the second 
time when His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales was at Calcutta, 
and was invited to attend the Chapter of the Star of India, held on the 
1st January, 1S7G, in honour to the Prince. The travels of Guru 
Tcgh Bahadur and Guru Goviiida Sing, have been translated by him 
into English from Gurmukhi, tlie language of the Sikhs, which he 
dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales when His Royal 
Highness visited the Panjab, and for which he received a suitable 
acknowledgment throiigh Sir Baltic Frcre. He attended levees and 

* From Lcpcl GrifQu’s Panjab Kujas. 
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Darbars held at Lahore, Calcutta, and Simla, tv:^ different occasions by 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Honor tlie ’'^utenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. He* was present at the Tinperi.d x ♦Vjjrablage held at 
Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877, on account of tire assumption of the 
title ‘‘ Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Map^st} the Queen, and 
received the title of “ Mdaz-ul-Ulama-o^ul-Fazula" jrom Government 
as a mark of personal distinction. 

In 1873, ho wrote a worS entitled Sakhu book, i. c., on the doctrine 
of the Sikh religion, and had translated at the request of th Go vern- 
nicnt of India several parts of the Grunth of Duswan Padshyi (tenth 
Guru) into Urdu, for which services he received thanks from Gbvernment 
as also from Ilis Grace tho Secretary of State for India. He gave a 
warm reception to Sir Henry Davies, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjah while Ilis Honor visited Bhadour on tour. Sir Robert 
Egorton, the present Lieutenant-Governoi**of the Pun jab, attended tho 
evening party held by him on the 18th January, 1879, at his Bhadour 
House, a building which is at present considered to be an ornament to 
the city of Ludhiana. 

Sirdar Attar Sing Malaz-uI-Ulama-o-ul-Pazala has moreover been 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of tbe Order of the IndiuiP 
, Empire, on tho 1st January, 1880. • 


SF.CTION IV.— RAJPUTANA. 

Bikanir. 

C Principal Nohlcs . ) 

ABHIU CHAND DAGA, RAI BAHADUR, BETTER KNOWN 
AS BANSI LAL ABIIIR CHAND. * 

Tuk late Abhir Chand Daga, Rai Bahadur, commonly known to 
Europeans as Bansi Lai, “ was a man cTf whom Smiles would delight to 
form one of his clever biographies, a man of perception of character and 
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«tead-fastnesa of purpose beyond moat of his countrymen, and his life has 
an interest for us from the fuot that Lis adhesion to the British cause 
during the periU^B times of the Indian mutiny \^a3 the turning point 
of his fortune. 

He was the son of one Bansi Lai Daga, a Marwari of Bikanir, 
who carried on a lucrative business in the drug trade at Nagpur. lie 
was born in 1818, and at the early age of eight was initiated into the 
business ; his education in reading and writing being at the same time 
carefully carried out. The precocious child developed into an intelli- 
gent, energetic youth, who attracted the notice and confidence of his 
fatlier’s cohstituenta in various parts of the country which lie afterwards 
visited in the extension of the business of the firm into which he had 
been admitted a partner, and his foresight, even then, was such as to 
vastly extend the sphere of his operations, and with his father’s co- 
operation greatly to augment their mercantile transactions, which came 
to embrace other branches of commerce in addition to the drug trade. 
He became a general dealer and Banker, and in the latter capacity 
established branches of his house in Calcutta, BotYibay, and Madras, 
and at Sekandarabad, Labor, Raipur, Jabalpur, Tczpur, Bangalor, and 
Kanhpur — and connected himself with a London Agent. Ilis zeal and 
probity attracted the attention of those in authority, and various 
Government departments and the native court of Nagpur availed them- 
selves of his services, hut it was the great crisis of tlie Indian Mutiny 
that fully developed the character of Abhir Chand, at that timo the 
head of his firm. It was a time when men in his position were faint- 
hearted and doubting, and faith in the Government had sunk so low that 
promissory paper was selling at enormous sacrifices, even at 75 per cent, 
discount in some cases. The Marvraris were utterly demoralized, and, 
not knowing which way to turn, they secreted their wealth and shrank 
from contact with either side. Abhir Chand, however, never w’^avered, 
nor doubted for an instant the ultimate success of the British. TJie 
depreciated paper which his countrymen so eagerly got rid of, he unhe- 
sitatingly bought in, any, he indentified himself so thoroughly with the 
cause of the Government ns to undertake large contracts for the supply 
of food for the troops in the field, and freely advanced money on supply 
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bills drawn on other parts of the country, disorganized as it was. The 
fertile plateaux in the vicinity of Kamplhi were swept of their wealth 
of golden grain, \v1iich poured down into the depots established at 
various points by the energetic contractor. Tlie result was a great 
increase to his capital, and he now took rank amongst the first class of 
the Native Bankers. But further distinction was in store for him. 
Lord Canning conferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur, then not quite 
so common as it is now, Vith a rich Khillat^ and a golden armlet on 
which his services were inscribed, and he was presented to his Lordship 
at the Viceroyal darhar at Jabalpur in 18G1. During tlie peaceful 
years that ensued, the energetic merchant and Banker went on steadily 
augmenting liis business. Wealth had not hardened his heart, for the 
calls on his piirbC by the poor were never unheeded. Much of hia 
benevolence is unknown to the general public, but there are monumenta 
of hia charity in hospitals, tanks, and sdiools at Nagpur and Kampthi. 
The Local Government invested him with the powers of an Honorary 
Magistrate of the first class, and availed themselves of his assistance 
and knowledge in the introduction of the Inland Customs, Octroi, and 
income tax, of which he for a time had the management. In the 
Bengal Famine of 1873, he was selected by Government as one of the 
Commissioners for the supply of food grains for the afflicted districts, 
and in 187G he was invited to the Viceroyal darbar at Delhi, and was 
a recipient of one of the medals struck in honour of the proclamatioA 
of the Queen as Empress of India. 

During the year 1879, he tendered for the important Post of 
Khazanchi to the Bank of Bengal, and was accepted. Ho was a man 
of great energy, and personally looked into every detail of his exten- 
sive business, corresponding daily with his agents in all parts. 

He had a keen sense of humour and loved a joke. On one occasion, 
when the lldjii of IJikanir honoured him with his presence at his son*s 
marriage, Abhir Clniiid had, in accordance with feudal custom, to present 
him with a nazar, which he did by offering the Raja the chair on which 
he sat, a cumbersome looking piece of furniture. The Raja could not 
move it, and no wonder, for it was composed of bags of rupees 50,000 
in value. lu appearance he was portly, but vigorous looking, with an 
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intelligent face and keen eyes with a shrewd twinkle in them. He 
carried his sixty years so well that he seemed to have yet many years 
of life before him, but, as is not uncommon with vigorous minds, he 
was struck down by paralysis suddenly whilst on his way to Bikanir, 
and died at a place, called Allia in Zilla Joudpur, on the 25th August, 
1879. It is said a Fakir had warned him against Nagpur some years 
ago, and said ho would die there.* Babn Gopi Kishen, a very smart, 
and affable man now represents Bans! Lai Abhir Chand as Khazanchi 
of the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bansi^Lal Abhir Chand has left an adopted son Kastur Chand Daga 
who is generally known as a promising, intelligent, and hard-working 
young man. He bears an excellent character and carries on his father’s 
business with credit. 

Bansi Lai Abhir Chand’s brother, Ram Ratan Rai Bahadur, resident 
of Mean Mir, is also a distinguished person. He rendered eminent 
services during the recent Kabul War, and is now about 50 years of 
age. 


Section V. — CENTRAL INDIA. 

Indore. 

(^Principal Families,) 

THE KIBE FAMILY. 

ViTTAL Mahadev, known to students of History as Tantiaf Jogh,’ 
and the founder of the present opulent Kibe family, was a man of rare 
genius. He was a Karada Mahratta Brahman of Khandeish, born 
about the year 1778. He came out while young to Maliesur, then 
capital of llolkar, and joined his brother Balaji Naick, then Gomasta 
of Hari Punt Jogh, a rich Sowcar. Tho Sowcar’s affairs not being 

* Vide The Englitslman, dated 13th September, 187i^. 
t “ Tantia” is the anglicised word for “ Tatia,’^ 
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prosperous after the virtuous and benevolent queen, Ahalia Bai’s death 
Tatia Jo^h attached himself to a European Commandant of the Campoos 
and became his con&dential man of business, having been placed in the 
management of the countries assigned for the support of this body of 
troops and having the solo charge of providing funds for their payment. 
He severed his connection with the troops on the murder of the European 
officers and retired to Oojein. He rejoined the force, when it carnc to 
Malwa, and continued hill business as So wear, and prospered with 
the support of llolkar’s Minister, Balaram Sett, lie severed himself 
again from the army during the brief but violent domination 6f Dharma 
Koover, but on the latter’s death was appointed to the geiferal charge 
of the battalions, and from this position he rose to the higlicst influence 
and power. He lived at a time of great trouble and had to fight his way 
up amidst tremendous difficulties and more tremendous intrigues. 
A^arious wore the viscissitudes of his life and on more than one occasion 
his life was in the most imminent danger. But ho had secured the 
friendship of Zulim Sing of Kota and he afforded him matoiial protec- 
tion. In about 1811, Tatiii began -to take a considerable lead in the 
aflairs of the State ; but bo bad powerful enemies. Amir Khan, the 
famous Pindari chief, and his Agent GuITour Khan li.ul vowed to deprive 
Tulsa Bai, the llegont of llolkar, of power while Tatia jdodged himself 
to the cause of Tulsa 13ai and the infant Prince Mulliar llao. The 
ELate was thus distracted by factions wiien the approach of the Britisli 
army effected a rc-union of their contlicting interests. Zalim Sing 
who liad unsuccessfully attempted a reconeiliatiou, selected Tatia at this 
crisis as the man best able to combine and direct the discoidant 
adlierents of llolkar and as a proof of his own fi iendship, he sent a 
detach mciit of three hundred infantry with two standards for the avowed 
purpose of protecting Tatia’s person. 

But Tulsa Bai liad been induced bj' her Dewan to liJite Tatia, 
who, on his return from a brief visit to Zalim Sing, was seized by the 
soldiery and made a prisoner. Meanwhile intrigues were busy on 
behalf of the Peishwa and the Britisli army had mareliLd to Malwa. 
A council was held, presided over "by Tatia, still a prisoner. Tatia 
advised the deputation of a competent person to treat with General 
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Sir J ohn Malcolm, tlie British Officer at Augor. But he was suspected of 
intriguing with the British, and not only was his confinement prolonged 
but the severity of his treatment was aggravated; In the meantime 
Tulsa Bai was seized and murdered. The court declared itself for war 
with the British. The battle of Mahidpur was fought and resulted in 
the complete defeat of llolkar’s troops. Tatia effected his escape in the 
confusion and joined the Maharaja Mulhar Rao Holkar. Kesheri Bai, 
the young Prince’s mother, invested him* with an honorary dress as 
minister and entrusted the Prince and the interests of the State to hia 
care. Tatra conducted the negociations for peace with Sir John Malcolm 
and concluded the treaty of Muudissore. Sir John Malcolm thus 
relates what Tatia said of himself in connection with the negotiations. 
— “ He trusted, ho said, that the manner in which ho negotiated the 
treaty would be considered in his master’s favour. lie had not omitted, 
be said, to defend and maintain the interests committed to him to the 
best of his ability ; but he had not, at the same time, taken a proper 
view of the actual condition of his master and had submitted on all 
points where he saw me determined and where resistance was unavailing,** 
and adds Sir John, “ I deem it a justice to Tantia Jogh to state that 
his conduct has been as he lias represented it ; nor did he bring forward 
one word relative to his personal interests till all those which related 
to his master were finally settled.” Lord Hastings, the then Governor- 
Vleneral, speaks of Tatia thus : — The good sense and experience of 
Tantia Jogh, into whose hands the entire administration fell, have 
seconded my views and I have every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the court of Holkar since the signature of the treaty.” 
As a peaceful administrator of a distracted country, Tatia’s genius 
was of a high order. The revenue rose in two years from 5 to 17 lacs, 
the expenses of collection fell from 40 to 15 per cent, and the greater 
number of the deserted villages was re-populated. In recognition of 
his services the Maharaja conferred on him a Jahaghire in perpetuity 
worth Rs.20,000 a year, and offered to settle Rs. 1,50,000, a year on 
him for expenses, but Tatia declined to accept it on the ground of the 
then exhausted condition of the 'State. The State of Jallawad con- 
ferred on him a Jahaghire in perpetuity worth Es. 6,000 a year. 
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But it was by trade Tatia amassed bis enormous wealth. His transac- 
tions extended up to China and he had shops in many of the principal 
towns of India. • 

In 1826, Tatia diod, leaving Gunput Hao, alias Dajee Sahab Kibe 
to succeed him. Dajee Sahab, who was Tatias daughter’s son aud was 
adopted by him, was invested as titular Dewan of the State. During 
his minority the aliairs of the family were managed by Tatia’s widow, 
the famous Kukmabai, whose charities are widely known. The temple 
and a maguiQcent flight of Ghats at Oojein and a number of useful 
wells in parts of Katty wad where water was most needed Eitill stand 
as monuments of Rukmabai’s piety and charity. On her dpath, Dajoe 
Sahab assumed the management of affairs and in spite of the heavy 
losses sustained during the famous Bombay sbare-mania, the family 
prospered under his management. During bis tour in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sir George Clarke, the Govtirnor, held a Darbar for bis 
reception and treated him with marked respect and consideration, Tho 
Commauder-in-Chief, Sir W. Mansfield, attended a party at Dajee Sahab’s 
house. A KJiilat of honour from Her !Majcsty was presented to him. 
I):ijoo Sahab also went on a tour to llnjputaua and was every wliere 
received with the highest hoiioiii's. During tho mutiny in 1857, Kibcji 
agtmfcs were stationed with tho British Oflicers in Central India, and 
assisted the Government with advances of money from time to time 
and in various other ways. Dajee Sahab died in 18Gj, leaving three* 
sons, llao Sahabs, Vinayck Rao, Gopal Rao, and Mukund Rao. The 
second is an intelligent undergraduate of tlio Bombay University. 

Rao Sahab Yinayek Rao Kibe is a gentleman of enlightened 
views, and is a generous patron of tbo poor and the distressed and of 
men of learning. Uc continues his family business as Banker, and is 
tieatod by tlic Indoro Darbar with all tlie honours due to the Dewan of 
the State, llao Sahib Vinayek Rao is held in very high esteem by the 
Maharaja Ilolkar and- the British Oflicers, and is much liked by the 
people for his kindly disposition and affable inaiiiiers. * 


Cl 
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Section VI,— THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

B^ayragbogarh. 

{Principal Families^ Nobles, and Eminent Men,) 

THAKUR JAGA MOHAN SlNHA AND HIS FAMILY. 

The liistory of the family of the present Thakur Jaga Mohan 
Sinha of Bijayraghogarh, Jubbulpore, C, Provinces, begins from the 
great chief, Beni Sinha Ilajuri, who was prime minister at the court of 
Maharaja Hindupati of Pannah, and whose numerous victories over the 
Marliattas and Mosulmans of Banda are still sung by the poets and 
bards in the whole Province of Bundelkhand. The chief Beni Sinha 
Hajuri was followed by the poet Gang and Thakur Durjan Sinha, who 
had two sons, viz., Thakur Vhhnu Sinha and Thakur Prayag Das. 
After the death of Thakur Durjan Sinha a dispute arose between his 
two sons, and the matter being referred to the British Government, the 
cider, Thakur Vishnu Sinha obtained possession of Myhere with the 
fort (which was held by his father in the shape of a Protected State) 
and the younger, Thakur Prayag Das received the estate of Kailwara. 

Thakur Vishnu Sinha left one son, Thakur Mohan Sinha, who died 
ot Paralysis at the age of forty. He was succeeded by his son, Tliakur 
Eaghuvir Sinha, the present Raja of Myhere. 

Thakur Prayag Das after obtaining possession of Kailwara built a 
fort and named it after the place where it was raised “ Bijay raghog.irh.'* 
The fort still exists but in a ruinous state. Thakur Prayag Das 
died in a.d., 1845 leaving his son Thakur Siiraja Prasada, in whose time 
such an outbreak occurred in Bijayraghogarh that the estates were not 
only confiscated by Government, but he was taken prisoner. He died 
in 1866 and left a minor son, the present Thakur Jaga Mohan Sinha, 
who was brought up at the Ward’s Institution at Benares. The Thakur 
devoted much of his time to the study of English and Sanskrit and 
at an early age^ became a poet as also a good j)rose writer. Ilis chief 
works are — the Pramitaksliur Dipika, Meglia Data, Life of Pandit Ram 
Lochaii Prasad, a Hindu poet, &c. The Thakur's poetical gifts seem 
to be hereditary ; as his forefathers were the authors of several Hindi 
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aiul Sanslvrii poems whose names are still heard in Jubbiilpore and 
Central India. Thakur Jaga Mohan Sinha is at present twenty-three 
years of age, and receives a political pension from Government. 


Section VII. — ASSAM, 

Sylhet. 

( Vri ncipal Families, ) 

THE DASTIDAR FAMILY OP SYLHET. 

Babu Kaliballabh Bat, the progenitor of this family, was highly 
distinguished for his learning at the time of tho Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, who conferred on him the title of liai.” lie also won great 
respect at tho court of Murshidabad, and was appointed Dastidar and 
Kalian guha of Sylhet. He was succeeded by his son, Babu Shubid 
Kai, who obtained the title and dignity of his father, and built a large 
dwelliiig-lioiise on a hilly tract of land still known as “ Shubid-liai-Girda'* 
where the family still reside. , • 

Babu Shubid llai was succeeded by Babiis Syampat llai and Jadav 
Rai. The latter had one brother, named Babu Hari Krishna Rai, who 
was, in fact, the glory of tho family. While Babu Hari Krishna was " 
an infant, his mother on account of a vow offered him to a Fakir^ who 
cairied him to Murshidabad, and gave him a liberal education in 
Sanskrit and Persian languages. Babu Ilari Krishna assisted Raja 
Rajballabh, the then Deputy to Nawaish Muhammad, the Nawah of 
Dacca, in i)roparing an account of the revenue of Eastern Bengal. For 
this service Babu Ilaii Krishna was introduced by Raja Rajballabh to 
the Nawab of Murshidabad who gave Babu Hari Krishna a reward of 
Rs. 10,000. With this amount Babu Hari Krishna bought his freedom 
from the Fakir ^ and went to serve at tho court of Murshidabad, but in 
the course of a short time became the Nawab* of Sylhet. Babu Hari 

* In tho report of tlie Local Collector, dated Kartick 1195 b.s., it has been 
lueutioaed that Babu Uari Krishna was the 11th Nawab of Sylhet, 
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Ivrishna excavated a large tank, called “ Sagor Diglii” in Sjlhet, and 
among several temples that he erected the one for the worship of 
Chhina-Masta is worthy of notice. He possessed a generous heart, 
hut was unfortunately murdered by his own body-guards who were 
instigated by Sukhorulla Khan, the late Nawab of ?>ylhct. Nawab 
Sukhorulla Khan was however dethroned by. the English Government, 
and the olTice of Nawab of Sylhet was bestowed upon three persons 
Babu ITura Govinda Ilai, the nephew of Babu Ilari Krishna Bai ; 
Bahu Manik Chand, the Dewan of Babu Hari Krishna Rai; and 
Sadatulla Khan.* Shortly after the Hon*blc East India Company took 
the management of the country iu their own hands, but in the year 17S8 
the firman of “ Kaiianguha” with the honour and title of “ Diistidar*’t 
was granted to Babu Jivan Krishna Rai, the son and successor of 
Babu Hara Govinda Rai. Babu Jivan Krishna Rai was succeeded by 
Babu Gopal Krishna Rai, who again was succeeded by his son Babu 
Nava Krishna Rai Dastidar, the present representative of this old and 
respectable family. Babu Nava Krishna Rai is an educated and liberal 
zainindar, aged 25 years. He has an infant son. 


Section VIII.--THE BOMBAY, (Presidency). 

Chapter I.—Bombay. 

{Principal NoUes and Eminent Men,) 

L— SIR ALBEBT DAVID SASSOON, Kt., c.s.t. 

The Family of Sfu Aluert Dayto Sassoon, which has always 
been .wealthy and respectable, raised itself to prominence by its conspi- 
cuous acts of charity, wliich is the marked trait in their character. 


* The seal nVarked Sadatulla Khan and Ilara Munikya, is still to be seen in 
the Loeal CoJIeelor’s Office. 

t From “ Dost” '‘the word Dastidar lias been derived. The Dost (means 
hand) of the Dastidar family of Sylhet, is still to be found iu the Local Collector’s 
Office, and is yet the standard xnecLsu're rod for the survey of laud in the District 
of Sylhet, 
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David Sassoon, Esq., was the founder of the institution, called 
after his name, “David Sassoon's Industrial and Reformatory Institution.” 
He also establishe(\ a hospital at Puna, called after his name, “ Sassoon 
Hospital Puna,” and contributed a princely donation of Rs. 1,88,000 
out of the total cost, which amounted to Rs. 3,10,060. The name of 
this wealthy and honourable personage will remain for ever immortal 
for these and several other acts of charity which he did in his lifetime 
for public good. • 

Sir Albert David Sassoon, Kt., c. s. i., is the son of David 
Sassoon, Esq. This nobleman's career has been marked by acts of 
cliai'ity and public spirit almost inherited from his distinguished father. 
To perpetuate the memory of that revered hither, he invested Rs. 5,000 
in the Government funds — the interest Rs. 250 per annum being applied 
to the endowment of a scholarsiiip tenable for two years in any 
institution selected by tlio Bombay University for Degrees in Arts. 
He made a princely gift of Rs. 10,000 to the District Charitable Society, 
Calcutta, when lie visited tlic metropolis on the first time, but we regret 
to say, that his other acts of charity and enlightened liberality are not 
known to us. 

Sir Albert David Sassoon has been made an English Knight by 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress. He has also been 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India in recognition of his valuable services and works jf 
public utility. 

The Sassoons carry on their business in Bombay, Calcutta, China, 
and otlier places with great credit, and speculate largely in opiumi 
indigo, silk, etc. 


II.—BHUGWAN DASS PURSIIOTAM DASS, Esq. 
Bhuowan Dass Puns hot am Dass, Esii., a Hindu Benin, by caste 
VisaL;?d, was born at Kambay in the year 1^39. His father 
Mr. I ursliotam Dass Iliirce Chund was also born yiero. Mr. Purshotam 
DasM, wiih his father Mr. Huree Clyind Luciniclumd, came to Bombay 
about fifty years ago, and traded to Siam. Mr. Purshotam Dass Huree 
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Chund was a great merchant and accnmnlated Immense wealth his 
trade. Hindu Girl’s Scliools were first establislied in Bombay and tho 
first exhibition thereof took place at the house of Mr. Piirshotam Dass 
H^iree Chund, on which occasion he spent Rs. 1,000 in distributing Sadees 
and sweetmeats to the girls attending the said school. Sir Eskine Perry, 
Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court of Bombay, presided at the 
Exhibition and spoke in high terms of tho liandsomo charity given by 
Mr. Purshotara Dass Hurce Chund. He<died in 1853 at Mathura, 
leaving an only son, Mr. Bhugwan Dass Pursliotam Dass, then a minor. 
A few years afterwards Mr. Bhugwan Dass Purshotam Dass attained 
majority when he inherited his father’s wealth and resumed his father’s 
trade with Siam. 

Mr. Bhugwan Dass Purshotam Dass first endowed in the year 1859 
a Mahratheo Girl’s School in connection with the Students Literary 
and Scientific Society of Bomb^ay, and which is still in existence. On 
that occasion, Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay, pre- 
sided and spoke in very high terms of Mr. Bhugwan Dass Purshotam 
Dass’s charity. 

In connection with the school a scholarship was awarded in the 
name of his mother Soorajbai, for which purpose he ofiered a sum of 
Bsl 3,000. He subscribed a sum of Bs. 1,000 towards building a 
ward in the Poona Hospital, and paid donations to several other charit- 
able institutions of that place, amounting to Rs. 5,000. 

Mr. Bhugwan Dass Purshotam Dass presented a sum of Rs. 10,000 
to the Bombay University for the purpose of founding a Sanskrit 
Scholarship, and Rs. 2,000 were presented by him to the Alexandria 
English Native Girl’s School for the purpose of awarding a scholarship 
in the name of his wife, Javerbai. 

In 1862, an exhibition of the Girl’s School of the Students Literary 
and Scientific Society of Bombay, took place at the residence of 
Mr. Bhugwan Dass Purshotam Dass, on which occasion the Hon’ble 
W. Frere, late Me^nber of the Council of His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay, presided, and another exhibition of the said schools took 
place in 1865, which was presided over by Sir Bartlo Frere, the then 
Governor of Bombay. He has lately offered to the Bombay Geographical 
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Society Rs. 3,000 for the purpose of preparing an Index to the first 
seventeen volumes of the Society’s transactions* 


III_THE HON’RLE BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, c,s.i. 

The Hon’ble Btramjeb Jeejeebhoy, c.s.i., is the son of the 
late Jeejeebhoy Dadhabhoy, Esq. He was an active Member of the 
Legislative Council, and has been invested with the Insignia of a 
Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India by Her Most 
Cracious Majesty the Queen. lie is as liberal as his fatheir who set 
apart in his will a sum of lls. 2,00,000, the interest of which is from 
time to time to be contributed to such benevolent objects as tlie trustees 
deem necessary and proper. He is also a nobleman of public spirit. 
He offered lls. 2,000 to Government for giving prizes to the meritorious 
students of the Bombay University, named after Bai Mancckbai 
B}ramjec Jcojocblioy.” 


IV.— CURSETJEE NOSSEUWANJEE CAMA, Esq. 

CuiiSETJEE Nosseuw'Anjeb Cama, Esq., is the present heir and 
representative of the old and highly respectable Cama family of 
Bombay. About this family, Mr. Dosabhoy Framjce remarked in hii^ 
well-known history of the Parsecs that, “ The ^realthy individuals who 
compose the Cama family arc all ever ready to meet the calls of 
humanity. On the death of the late Nusserwaiqee Muncherjee Cama, 
his sons voluntarily set aside a fund of 1,25,000 rupee's for different 
charitable institutions. This spirit of liberalify is highly commendable,' 
as it displays on the part of the sons of the deceased a generous self- 
denial in applying a handsome sum of money to noble purposes, which 
otherwise would have been their own.” 

Cursetjee Nosserwanjee Cama, Esq., is respected \>y all classes of 
men, and possesses a liberal heart. * 
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V.— Mbsbiib. DENSHAJEE AND NUSSERWANJEE; 

These two respectable Paraees are the sons of, the late Manockjeo 
Nusserwanjee, Esq., who was highly loved and honoured by his people, 
lie “on the death of his wife set apart 30,000 Ilupees for different 
charitable institutions ; and his contributions to charitable purposes 
are invariably characterised by great liberality.*’ 

Both Messrs. Denshajeo and Nussoiwanjee are also like their 
lamented father very entorpi-ising and kind-hearted noblemen, and are 
still knowp. to many as wealthy Parsees of liigU character, respectability 
and positiop. 


VL— THE HQN’BLE DOSABHOY FRAMJEE KARAKA, o. s. i. 

The Hoe’blb Dosabiioy Framjee Karaka, c. s. i., son of 
Mr.Framjee Dadabhoy Karaka, was born at Surat on the 8th May, 1820, 
Receiving his education at the Bombay Elpbinstonc Institution and 
College, he commenced his public career as Editor of the Janie Jamslied 
Ouzarati Newspaper. In 1855, ho was aijpointecl Manager and Sub- 
Editor of the Bombay TimeR, which was then edited by tho talented 
Hr. Buist. On the passing of tho Press Gagging Act during the 
'Indian Mutiny in 1857, Mr, Dosabhoy was appointed by Lord 
Elpliinstone, censor of tiie Native Press in Bombay. In the same year 
he wrote and published pamphlets in the Vernacular languages, show- 
ing the blessings enjoyed by the people under the British Government and 
warning his countrymen from joining the Sepoy revolt. For this volun- 
tary service to Government ho received the thanks of Lord Elpliinstone. 
In the year 1858, Mr. Hosablioy Framjee wont to England and there 
published in English a history of his own countrymen, tlio Parsis. Oa 
his return to Bombay he wrote and published a large quar*.,o volume, 
illustrated with steel-engravings of his travels in Great Britain. In 

1859, he was appointed Assessor to the Municipality of Bombay. In 

1860, he took service under Govornment, and was appointed Income 
Tax Assessor. In 1864, he was appointed a Magistrate of Police at 
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Bombay, a post \rhich until then had not been conferred upon a native 
o£ tho country. In 18G7, he was appointed License Tax Collector, 
Bombay, and held* successively the appointment of Certificate Tax 
Collector and Income Tax Collector till the abolition of the latter tax 
by the Government of Lord Northbrook in 1870. The fearful catas- 
trophe which occurred on the Bhore Ghaut Railway in 1867 led to the 
appointment by CUjvernment of a commission to enquire into the 
causes of the accident and* Mr. Dosabhoy was tho native member on 
tho commission which was presided over by the Iloii’ble Mr. Bayley, 
now a Judge of H. M. High Court. His services as InVonie Tax 
Collector received the warm appix)bation both of tlic local afld supremo 
Government. He again reverted to the Magistracy and was appointed 
Second Magistrate in 1874. In the same year he acted for sometime 
as Chief Magistrate of Police and Revenue Judge of Bomba}^ For 
Lis distinguished services under Gevernrileut he was appointed Sheriff, 
of Bombay for the year 1873. Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee has been a. 
Member of the Municipal Corporation and the Town Council since their 
constitution, and was appointed Chairman of the former body in the 
year 1875. In this capacity ho had tho high honour of reading and 
presenting the address of Welcome to Ilis Royal Highness tJie Prince (rf 
Wales on his first landing in India. He also had tho honour of reading 
on Board the “ Serapis” the Farewell address on His Royal Highness* 
embarkation for l^urope. On this occasion His Royal Highness pro-* 
sen ted him with the medal struck in commemoration of his visit to 
India. Mr. Dosabhoy was also the proi)Oser of the address of coiigra- 
tnl.ition from the Municipal Corporation of the city of Bombay on. 
P assumption by Her Majesty of the title of JCinprchS of India. 

? ’ Josabhoy Framjee has ahvays taken an active part in every movement 
>..mnccted Avith the good of las countrymen and for this as well as his 
distinguished services under Governiuont the distinction of a Comj)auion 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India was ^conferred upon 
him on the first of January, 1877 wlicu Her M.»j«isty assumed tho 
title of Fiinpress of India. In 1878 he was a|)pointcd a Member of 
the Legi.s\ative Council of His Exci^lency the Gv)vernor of Bombay. 
At present be is employed on speeial duty in connection v/iili tlnj 
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TiiccMisc Ta::, and coudncts Ins duties to the satisfaction of Government 
and tli© public. 

Mr. Dosablioy Framjee Karaka^ Member of the Town Council and 
Municipal Corporation, Fellow of t.bc Uiiivi‘rsity and one of the 
Frcsidency Magistrates for the city of Loinbaj^ and a o.s.i.;is an influen- 
tial and most courteous nobleman. He has a A^ery good command over 
tho English and Guzruti languages, and is known to Government as a 
loyal British subject. Ilis son Mr. Jehan^jir Fosabhoy Frainjee is an 
educated youth of about twenty-four years of age. lie holds a Gazetted 
appoiiitmeut as Assistant Collector of Customs, Bombay. 


VII.— FllAMJEE COWASJEE, Esq. 

^‘Tue late Frainjee Cov^’afijoe, Esq., who, for half a century, was 
one of the most enlightened, liberal-miudcd, energetic, upright, and 
honourable merchants, was the greatest native improver in the Bombay 
Pre:>i(lency, for which manifestation of public spirit he was justly styled 
the Earl of Leicester of India. On his estate at Powai, about eighteen 
iqilcs from Bombay, he introduced the ciiliivatiou of cotton and tea, 
and planted a great quantity of sugar canes, indigo, and miilbenies for 
silkworms, and a large number of other valuable growths of the s ol. 
tfl'Jioiigh he did not succeed to the extent of hi-s desires, lie converted 
the place from a forest into a fertile estate, yielding a net revenue of 
20,000 Rujiees, or 2 , 000 Z. per annum. 

“ Friunjoc Cowasjee was the first Parsce, wo may safely sny, tho 
first and only n.itive of India Avho, in the year 1808 , sent a iire.sont of 
that sweet and delicious fruit fhe Bombay mangoes, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen.*’* lie left three sons, of whom one is alive. 
His grandson Sorabjee Pestonjec Frainjee is a morebaiit, and bis nephew 
is the celebrated Mr. Manackjcc llustoinjce, Peibiau Cousul in Calcutta. 


* Mr. Dosal^hoy Framjoc’s work, cnlilled “The Tarsces ; Theii llisLury, 

MiiuuexSj Cu^stoiuri, aud iteligiou,” page 
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VIII.— JAMSETJEE DORAP.JEE, Esq. 

“How eager a* Parsee is to betake himself to any profession, will 
be best judged of from the fact that no sooner was railway onferprise 
introduced into India than several of the race found employ men t for 
themselves as contractors for the construction of railroads. In a field 
of labour entirely now to them, they have made a name and attained 
distinction. Jamsotjoo Dorabjee is now considered the foremost nativo 
railway contractor in India. This Parsee began his railway career by 
tendering unsuccessfully for the first two contracts on the Jiiio from 
Bombay to Tamuih. Ilis offer for tlie third contract was accepted at a 
very considerable reduction of the estimate by the Cliicf Engineer, and 
the manner in which it was executed gave every satisfaction. 

“ Jamsetjoe next undertook to construct throe large viaducts, each 
of them nearly 200 yards long, and over Jifty feet in height. At this 
time it was predicted that the work was beyond his strength, or moro 
than he could perform, but it was finished within tho appointed time, 
and in the words of tho Chief Engineer, Mr. Berkeley, ‘ in a stylo worthy 
of any contractor, of any country,, and of the approbation of any 
engineer.* He again took another contract of twenty miles froip 
Calliun to Narel ; and again a further length of seventeen miles from 
Karel to Campoolee, at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut, all of which be 
executed to the satisfaction of tho railway authorities. < 

“ In tho year 1857, Jamsetjeo Dorabjeo obtained, by public competi- 
tion, from the directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, in London, 
a contract for the construction of a further twenty-six miles of their 
line, extending from Wasind to Kustsarali, at tho foot of tho Thul Ghaut 
incline. Tlicse works arc very formidable, and partake very much of 
the same character as the great works which are being executed on the 
two Ghaut inclines. They lio in a diOicult and unfavourable district, 
nearly covered with jungle, full of trap hills and mountain torrents ; 
unhealthy in places, diflicuit of access, devoid of water during tho hot 
season, and thinly populated. ^ 

“The contract is .a large one, amouniing probably to nearly 200, OOOZ.,' 
and the Parsee contractor undertook to complete the works by the 
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monili of December, 1859, in a i^eriod of little more than two years. Tl 
coin]>risos iibont 1 ,O0 O,OOl) cubic yards of embankment and many heavy 
rock cutting'?. Also four large vhiducts, of v/hicIi,one consists of six 
50 feet arches 100 feet high, another of seven 30 feet arches 50 feet 
higli, a third of seven 50 feet arches 100 feet high, and the fourth of 
three 50 feet arches 70 feet high. It also contains a largo mass of 
masonry, in nnuierous sinallor bridges and culverts, in addition to 
’which, the contractor has undertaken to construct all tho stations. 

His iirrangcmenta for this great work wore workman-like and co 
prehensive^ He largely availed himself of native agency, and entrusts i 
the practical superintendence to several Europeans of acknowledged 
abilities and experience, who received liberal appointments from hini^ 
Ho employed, notwithstanding the great demand for labour, 17,00Q 
hands, and by judicious provisions for their health and necessities, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the greater ^portion of them upon the works during 
the unfavourable part of the year. He exhibited considerable judgment 
and foresight in the preparations which he made, and which enabled him 
to cope successfully with the unusual difficulty of his contract. 

The progress of his works was rapid, and he gave entire satisfaction 
to the Company, by his exertions and his care and liberality in the 
execution of the works which he had undertaken. When this contract 
was completed, Jamsetjee Dorabjee had constructed ninety miles of 
railway, or the whole of the line upon the Concan, except the four 
miles between Tannah and Perseck, which were made by Messrs. Wythes 
and Jackson.”* 

Mr. Jamsetjee Dorabjee’s sons do ordinary business, but his grandson 
Mr. Cowasjeo Dadabhoy is a distinguished graduate of tho Bombay 
University. 

IX.— SIR JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Babt. 

The Hos’ble Mk. Dosakhoy Fbamjee, c. s. i., in liis valuable 
work, entitled ‘^The Parsecs: Their History, Manners, Customs, and 
Religion,*' wrote abot*t the late first Parsee Baronet, Sir Jamsetjee 

* Frcm Mr. Dosabhoy Framjec’s V/ork, entitled “ The Pai’sees ; Xlieir History, 
Maimers, Customs, and Bcligiou,” page 
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J<‘ojeeblioy of revered memory while he was alive, in the following 
eulogistic terms : — 

‘‘ Who has not heard of that very prince of munificence, the 
venerable Parsec Baronet, Sir Jamseijee Jeejeebhoy, whose unbounded 
charity is not only uusurpasscil, hut without a parallel in ancient or 
niodorn times. Since 1822, when his charitable acts began to be 
}>ul)licly noticed, scarcely a year has passed in which he has not 
displayed that spirit of libeyility which has made his name so famous 
tliroiigliout the world, and brought upon him the blessings and regard 
of liis people and unprecedented honours from his gracious Sovereign. 

The capital of Western India, and Surat, Nowsari, and other 
places in Guzerat, and Khandalla and Poona in the Deccan, bear 
testimony to his liberality, philanthropy, and public spirit. He has at 
various times released tlm prisoners confined in jail for debt under the 
authority of the Small Cause Court ; built causeways for the benefit of 
the public and the promotion of traHie between Bombay and Salsett; 
founded schools and colleges for the education of his countrymen ; 
erected hospitals for the relief of tlie suffering poor ; established bene- 
volent institutions for relieving the indigent and poor at Bombay, 
Surat, Now^ari, and other places; built spacious and comfortable 
'dharumsallas for the convenience of travellers ; and erected works^lbr 
the supply of water, and relieved people from the scarcity of the most 
precious of all commodities. 

*^Sir Janisetjee’s subscriptions to various charitable objects have 
always been handsome and extensive, 'while we cannot guess the extent 
of his private charity. To the poor, the needy, and the distressed, be 
Las always held out a lielping hand. Nor are his charities confined to 
people of his own caste or race ; he gives indiscriminately without 
reference to caste, colour, or creed. So widely had the fame of his 
muniiiccnco spread, that in 1812 he received the Iionour of Knighthood 
from the hards of our gracious and most beloved Sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. The patent of Knighthood* war, amidst great ostentation and 

TJic followiug account ul the aiiuorial bearings o£ Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy 
ia taken from a newspaper of the day : — • 

* Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s * coat of arms' consisU of a handsome shield in 
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public (leraonstration, proscj}lctl to Sir Jamsetjee, at the Governmoufc 
House at Parol, by Sir Goorge Anderson, then Governor of Bombay. 
On the 15th of December, 1843, Sir Jamsetjee received a further mark 
of Her Majesty's approbation of Iiis generosity and public spirit in the 
shape of a gold medal* act in diamonds. 

“ Ilis grateful countrymen were not, however, behind hand in recog- 
nising and publicly testifying their respect for* the good qualities whieli 
distinguish this great man. In the mont^ of June, 1850, a public 
meeting, organised by the native population of Bombay, and cordially 
supported by the Europeans of the city, was held in the Town Hall 
of Bombay, under the presidency of the Right Hon'ble the Governor, 
Lord Elpliiiistonc. The object of the demonstration was to vote a 
statue to the venerable Sir Jamsetjee Jeejoebhoy, to bo set up in the 
Town Hall, where the effigy of the first native of India will be placed, 
by tlie side of those of Elpliin stone, Malcolm, and Forbes. 

“ Excellent speeches were delivered at the meeting, two of which 
we are tempted to I’eprint, as they not only fully describe the excellent 
qualities of Sir Jamscljeo, but as they arc the spontaneous expressions 
of two men high in authority in India, they will carry greater convic- 
tion with them than the opinions which emanate from one who belongs 
tJ Sir Jamsetjcc's own country and race. 

“ The eloquent and impressive speech of Lord Elphinstone runs 
thus ‘.—‘When I was asked to preside over this meeting, I felt no 
ordinary satisfaction in accepting the invitation. The occasion was 
unusual, I believe I may say, in India, unprecedented. Every one 

the form of the shicUls used by the Knights of St. John at the d of once of Malt.a, 
beautifully emblazoned by scrolas of gold. At the lower part of the shield 
is a landscape scene in India, intended to represent a part of the island of Bombay, 
with the islands of Salsette and Klephauta in the distance. The sun is seen 
rising from behind Salsette to denote industry, and in diffusing its light and lieut 
displaying liberality. The upper part of the shield has a white ground to denote 
integrity and purity, on which are placed two bees representing industry and per- 
eeverance. The shield is surmounted by a crest consisting of a beautiful peacock, 
denoting wealth, grandeur, and magnificence ; and in its mouth is placed 
an car of paddy, deVioting beneficence. Below the shield is a white pennant 
folded, on vvliieli is inscribed the words, ‘ Industry and Liberality,’ which is Sir 
Jarnsctjco’s motto.’ 

* 'J’he medal bears, on its face, the image of the Queen, encircled with 
diamonds. The reverse bears this iusertption : ‘ Sir Jamsetjee Jecjcebljoy, iWt, 
from the British Uoverument, in honour of his munificence and his patriotism/ 
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must approve of the object so far, that every one must wish to do 
lioiiour to Sir Jamseijee Jeejoebhoy. Those wlio take an interest in 
the improvement ami progress of the natives of this country must, 

I think, view our proceedings to-day with peculiar pleasure. It is a 
good sign wlien a conimunitj' comes forward of its own accord to do 
liomage to real worth j in honouring Sir Jiimsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the 
community honours itself. The mere fact of this meeting renders it 
superfluous that I should expatiate upon Sir Janisetjce Jeejeebhoy’s 
claims to our respect and love. But I would point out that those do 
not rest solely U])on the vast sums which he has contributed to objects 
of public eliarity and convenience. The extent, indeed, of •those cou- 
Irihiitioiis is almost incredible ; to enumerate the various benefits which 
he has conferred not only upon this town, but upon the presidency at 
large, 'Would be to trespass unduly upon your time. I may, however, 
he permitted to ()b;jerv(» that his public boiicfactions alone amount to a 
quarter of a million stci iing— or exactly the sum which it will take to 
C(»n.slj iict the great wojks liich will supply this Island with water. 
Ill what age, and in what country, can wi‘ find another example of 
such princiily mniiilieenee ? Tlireo of the largest citiiss in (.Jreat Britain, 
Gia.*<gow, Liverpool, ami !^^ulchcster—w^lo^e united pojoilation, liowcvcr, 
is not double that of Bombay- -]ia\ e lately incurred, or are at this 
moment incurring an expense of iq»wai*ds of two millions sterling upfin 
'water-works. I will suppose that tljo united wealth of tlmso Ihrocw 
cities exceeds that of Bombay in the jjroportion that the cost of their 
water-works bears to ours. J must adnnt that this is no criterion at 
all, and that it is very probable that I have much under rated their 
Biiperiority of wealth — but which of these cities, I ask, can boast of a 
citizen who has devoted 250,000/. to purposes of public charity and 
bcnevoleiiee ? 

‘ Bill 1 have just said it is not tlie amount only of Sir Jainsetjoe 
Jeejechhoy's charities that commands my adiuiraiiou. 'i'rue liberality 
ia shown ill the manner of distrilmliou no less llian^in the ainnnnt. 
I will not go back to the dark ages, and cite the tfiines when Christiiiii 
monasteries and Bhiiddiust wieKaras were imdowcd by men, who sought 
to gain the favour of IJoavcii by renouncing their posse3;DioiiS and 
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performing nhat they considered an act of charity, and which was certainly 
one of abnegation. I may^ however, refer to tlwse who* foiuideJ our 
great collegiate institutions, and to the mouarchs who built the Hotel des 
Invalides at Paris, and Greenwich and Chelsia Hospitals near Loudon. 
The former afiTordod education only to tliose who participated in the 
founder’s faith. The latter were for the worn out soldiers and» sailors of 
the kings who established them. Far be it from me to undervalue these 
noble foundations — but 1 cannot help remarking that Sir Jamsctjee’s 
benefactions, with the sole exception, I believe of the Pai*see bene- 
volent institution, are made to the entire coniiiiunity, not for Pursees 
only, but W Hindoos, Jews, Christians, and Mahoinedims. 

^ It is this Catholic character of Sir Jamsetjee’s benevolence —bis 
sympathy for the poor and suffering of all castes and creeds — that has 
won for him the universal respect and esteem of all classes of the com- 
munity, and it is to this feeling that we owe the gathering which tho 
SheritTs requisition has collected to-day in this hall. The manner in 
w:liich Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy acquired his great wealth was hardly 
less honourable to himself and beneficial to the community than the 
mode in which he dispenses it. By strict integrity, by industry and 
punctuality in all his commercial transactions, he has contributed to 
raise the character of the Bombay merchant in tho most distant 
markets. His whole life is a practical illustration of the truth of the 
*homely proverb — that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ and in this rcsj)ect 
and in othei's he will leave behind him an example which 1 trust will 
long continue to be held up for imitation among us. But I have said 
enough, though certainly very far less than I might have said, upon 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy ’s claims upon our admiration and gratitude. 

‘ I must not sit down without offering a few remarks upon the mode 
in which it is proposed that we should testify these sentiments. 1 hear 
that some object to a statue : it would be more consistent, they say, with 
the character of the man whom we seek to honour to make our tribute 
assume the shape of a work of charity than a work of art. I am 
unable to concur in this view. In the first place, I would remark that 
Sir Jamsetjee has anticipated us in every work of charity with which 
we might seek to connect his name. We have already hospitals, 
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dhammsallacK, educatiionBl inabitutions^ bankes caueewajSi and I know 
nob how many other things^ inbended for the relief and instruction and 
convenience of the jpeople, called after him. Besides I think we may 
well wish to perpetuate among the worthies who have a place in thia 
hall, or our public streets, the likeness of a man who has conferred such- 
great benefits upon the community, and who will leave behind him so 
bright an example of all the qualities which dignify the acquisition of 
wealth, and render its possession a blessing. 

* Most civilized nations, both in ancient and modern times, havo 
adopted this mode of honouring distinguished public virtues and services^ 
At Athens, we read that the porticos were crowded with statues, 
and at Rome the number in the fornm became so great that the censor, 
P. Cornelius Scipio and M. Papilius, removed aLl those which had not been 
erected with the sanction of the senate and the people. It is not likely 
that such an accumulation will take place anywhere in modern times — 
least- of all is it likely in India ; but if it were possible, I would venture 
to predict that no future censor would be found to direct the removal of 
tlio statue of Sir Jamsetjee jeejeebhoy from the spot where it is to be 
placed, and that it will remain to distant generations a monument of 
the civic virtues of the man, and of the gratitude of the comnuinity.* 

“ In an equally eloquent speech, H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary 
to Government, thus testified to the good qualities of Sir Jamsetjee : — 
* I feel that some apology is due from me for presenting myself to thsp 
meeting at so early a period of our proceedings. I may be permitted 
thus briefly to explain that, in undertaking to move this resolution, 
I have yielded to the opinion expressed to me, by several native gentle- 
men, that my near relationship to one of his oldest friends would render 
my performance of this duty acceptable to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 
It has been also indirectly intimated to me that a similar feeling 
was entertained by Sir Jarasetjee’s sons. Under these circumstances, and 
having very much at heart the object for which this meeting was con- 
vened, 1 have felt that I ought not to shrink from the work which has 
been thus assigned to me. In this hall we h«ve frequently met to 
render our tribute of admiration to tl-V3 heroes and statesmen who have 
illustrated the policy and the arms of our common country. This day 
C3 • 
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ve acqnit ourselres of a duty dear to us all, of ezpressinjf our gratitude 
to one who, having acquired vast wealth by a long career of honourable 
industry, has distributed that wealth with unparUleled benevolence. 
The days are past when good deeds done in India remain unknown \ this 
country is daily occupying a larger space in the minds of thoughtful 
men, and there is not a region on the civilized globe, from China to the 
far Republic of the West, which has not heard of the benevolent 
Knight of India. This island owes much to the public spirit of our 
native fellow citizens, it has enabled Bombay to maintain no unequal 
contest in tho honourable emulation which progress must ever call forth 
between the three presidencies. I believe that gentlemen who have 
devoted their best energies to the interests of Calcutta and Madras 
have said, ‘ What could we not do if our natives were like the natives 
of Bombay.’ 

‘ Pre-eminent among those who have thus contributed to the pros- 
perity of this presidency, is Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebboj". I fear that I 
should exhaust the patience of the meeting if I were to recount all tho 
great public works which have been constructed by his munificence. I 
shall therefore only rapidly glance at some of the most prominent ; 
but it ought not to bo forgotten that, in addition to the great works 
which will endear his name to remote generations, bis private — bis 
almost secret — charities have divided the weekly bread to thousands of 
nis fellow-creatures. The characteristic of bis munificence has been 
enlightened usefulness. 

* His w'ealthhas been achieved by sagacity, industry, and the purest 
good faith ; it has not been lavished with mere ostentatious and ill- 
considered profusion. In the long list of his public benefactions, there 
is not one which does not exhibit a wiso discrimination, and amply 
deserve the title of a good work. Some have naturally been devoted 
to the relief and the improvement of the members of that ancient faith 
in which he wps himself born and nurtured, but the greater portion 
have solely contemplated the common good of all. If a stranger land- 
ing on these shores were to inquire what Were the works by which the 
Parsce Knight, of whom he hkd heard so much, had acquired bis 
i^nown, we should but have to tell him ‘ to look around.* Ilo would 
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Bee hospitals wliicli, besides the tender ofiSces they hare extended to 
the afflicted, have, in conjunction with the Qrant College, conferred on 
India the iueBtimahle benefit of a skilled body of native medical prac< 
titiouers. He would see tanks, by which, to adopt the expression of 
Edmund Burke, the industry of man carefully husbands the precious 
gift of God. He would see, and not only here, but also at Nowsari in 
the north, and Ehandallah in the south, dhurumsallas— the homes 
of charity, in which the houseless and the wandering find refuge and 
relief. He would see the noble causeway which unites the Islands of 
Bombay and Salsette. He would see the water>works at Poona, the 
bridges at Earla Parla and Bartha. He would see roads, wells, acque- 
ducts, and reservoirs.’ 

‘ But these works, great as they are, are very far from representing 
all the good deeds of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. He has founded and 
endowed an institution for the education and maintenance of the children 
of poor Parsees, at an expense of nearly 50,000?. Many of those 
whom 1 now address must have been present, as 1 was, when he gave 
in one gift to the sacred cause of education the sum of 30,000?. *, and 
they will not easily forget the sensation created by that announcement 
made with so much calmness and simplicity. But besides founding t^e 
schools which bear his name, aud besides contributing most liberally to 
various other educational institutions, he has proposed to give a new 
impetus to tho native mind, to develope, if possible, another vein o& 
talent by the formation of a school of design. To this great purpose 
he has devoted a sum of 10,000?. But it would be to gild refined gold 
to dwell on the abundant evidences of the public spirit of this excellent 
citizen. 

* It will be sufficient for me to repeat what has been said by the 
noble lord in the chair, that he has expended, for the solid and enduring 
benefit of Bombay, no less a sum than a quarter of a million sterlings 
But in addressing a meeting at which many of my own countrymen are 
present;, I must not fail to allude to the facts that, v^en the bones of 
thousands of heroic mon— Ejiropeans and Sepoy% — were whitening in 
the snows of Cabool, when famine decimated the Highlands of Scotland, 
when a mysterious dispensation of Providence deprived our poor 
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Irishmen of their daily food^ when the widows and the orphans of the 
braye men who died for the right at Alma and Inkermann, stretched 
forth their hands for aid| none evinced a more generous sympathy, none 
ahowed more alacrity in giving bread to the hungry, and binding up 
the wounds of the broken-hearted, than he whom this day we honour 
ourselves in honouring. If, gentlemen, such deeds as these go without 
recognition in his own generation, the shame will be ours. The blood- 
less triumphs of commerce have been illusti'ated by the ennobled names 
of Ashburton and Overstone. In Hie glorious temple which adorns 
the capital; of the British Empire, in which lie the bones of the iron 
victor of a hundred fields, and the mutilated form of him,— « 

* The saviour of the silver coasted isle, 

The shaker of the Baltic and the Nile 

—in that temple near the marble which gives to posterity the form of 
Samuel Johnson, stands the* statue of the illustrious philanthropist, 
John Howard. Nor could learning and valour demand a worthier 
associate. Let us then, in the same spirit, give a great example to all 
India ; let us show how a good man can be appreciated ; and in ibis 
island, in which due reverence has been rendered to the genius of 
Wellesley and Elphiustone, to the virtues of Cornwallis and the gnlbut 
spirit of Malcolm, let us enable the humblest of his CountrYin in 
distant times, to gaze on the lineaments of their great benefactor. 
Buch tributes are usually reserved for the illustrious deed. But in 
so mixed a population as that of Bombay, it is very meet that our 
venerable friend should know that all creeds and races, Parsees, Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, have accorded to him their grati- 
tude. That he should be assured by the concurrent voices of all, ho 
has not laboured in vain, that he should see his good deeds, in the 
language of our great poet— 

« Formed in the applause 

Where they are intended, and which like an arch reverberates 
The voice again, or like a gate of steel, 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.’ 

‘ He is now full of years. The* evening of his days is brilliant with 
the lustre which anticipates the praises of posterity. Long may he 
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husband out life’s taper stt the close, happy in his most estimable family 
— happy in the applause and affection cf his fellow-citizens — happiest in 
the memory of his honourable and useful life.’ 

Her Majesty has lately, we are glad to say, further honoured 
Sir Jamsetjee by conferring a baronetcy upon him. 

^ ♦ # * * # # 
We cannot conclude our ^ort notice of this great man without 
appending a list of his benefactions so far ns we have been able to 
ascertain them — 

Hupees. 

Sam paid for the relief of poor debtors in 1822, 1828, and 1842 a. 3, <040 

Endowment for the performance in Bombay and Gnzerat, of 

various Paraee rites and ceremonies 1,80,<X)0 

Cost of a building and adjoining ground for the celebration of 

Public Festivals among the Faisccs 70,000 

Contribution in money, grain, and clothes fdr the benefft of the 

sufferers by the great fire at Surat aud Syed Foora 30, BOO ‘ 

Sums ii^mltted for the relief of poor Parsecs at and nev Surat, 

from 1840 to 1847 39,000 

Subscriptions to the Fanjrapol in Bombay 71,600 

„ „ at Patton ... ... ... 3,000 

Endowment for the relief of poor Hindoos in Guzerat, in memory * 

of a Hindoo friend ... 80,000 

Parsec cemeteries in various places 29,600 

Sums given in aid of cliatressed members of native families ... 44,000 • 

Building and repairs of various Parsce places of worship 16,700 

Cost of sundry wells and reservoirs in Bombay and other places 

in the Presidency ... ... 15,000 

Fund for the benefit of the poor blind at Nowsaree 6,000 

Subscriptions to the Parsec punchayet for charitable works 15,000 

Parsce Church at Poona ... **. 45,000 

Bharamsalla at Khandalla 20,000 

at Nowsarco ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 20,000 

Fund for the funeral expenses of poor Parsees at Gundeveo near 

Nowsaree -*• ••• 5,000 

Redemption of the body-tax levied by the Gaikwad Government 

on the Parseos at Nowsaree 17,000 


Carried over Be, ... 6,59,740 
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brought forward Rs, 


6,69,740 

Efidowmeut for poor Parsecs at Nowsaree 62,500 

I, ftt Surat ••• ^ ••• 1,26,000 

Buildiogs at Nowsarce for Parsee religious observauces 8,400 

Buildings connected with the ccmetry at the same place ... ... 8,600 

Contribution towards the construction of the J. J. hospital ... 1,60,500 

The Obstetric Institution in connection with the J. J. hospital ... 30,000 

Mahim Causeway 1,55,000 

Jdahim Boad ... «*. 22,000 

Bridge at Aria Faria 4,000 

Tanh at Bandora •.. •■. ... ••• ••• ••• 6,500 

l)haramsklla, Bellasis Boad, Bombf^ .., 1,50,000 

Water-works at Poona ... .«« 1,60,270 

Bridge at Bartha near Surat ..■• ... ... 7,300 

Tank on the Byculla Boad ... 23,000 

Endowment to the Parsee Benevolent Institution for the education 

and maintenance of the children of poor Parsecs at Bombay ... 4,40,000 

School of design in Bombay ••• ' 1,00,000 

A Zend Avasta School for Pnrsees ... 3,000 

Book and prize fund Grant Medical College 15,000 

Subscription to the Parsee punchayet for charitable works 15,000 

Contribution to the fund for the benefit of European pensioners 

and their widows 5,000 

Subscription to the Elphinstone Frofessorshlps 11,500 



Byculla Schools 

... 

••• ees 

... 1,000 

If 

District Benevolent Society, Bombay 

• •• ••• 

... 6,000 

VI 

Sailors Home, Bombay 


•• • «• « 

2,000 

» 

Sbivry School of Industry (founded by Dr. Buist) 

... 1,500 

tl 

Free School, Calcutta 

... 

... 

... 2,000 

•1 

Fund for the relief of the Scotch and Irish 

... 10,000 


Naval School at Devonpoit 


•at 

1,000 

■>» 

Wellington Testimonial 

••• 

• •• ••• 

... 7 ,000 


Patriotic Fund 


••• ••• 

... 6,000 

V> 

Belief Fund 



2,000 

11 

Havelock Testimomal 

• as 


1,000 


Total B.ufeii:b..,2,219,810 


Total Stkblikg...£ 221,981 
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Mr. Oosabhoy Framjee, also remarked, in the concluding part 
of Chapter V. of his work mentioned above, that ‘*It is solely owin^ 
to the benevolence *of the wealthy Parsees that not a single Parse a' 
beggar is to be seen, a fact highly creditable to the race. The committee 
of the Bombay District Benevolent Society* thus publicly acknow- 
ledged the fact in one of their reports,** — * The public at large owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Parsees of Bombay, for not one beggar of that 
caste has ever applied to this society for relief, nor is a Parsee pauper 
ever to be seen in our streets.* 

Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy, the first Baronet, had three s^tis. The 
first son, Mr. Cursetjee Jamsetjee succeeded to the Baronetby in 1859. 
He died in 1877, and was succeeded by his son, Mr. Manackjee, who is 
now the third Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. Mr. Sorabjee Jamsetjee, one 
of the sons of the first Baronet, is still alive. 


X.-TIIE HON’BLE MANGHAL DASS NATHUBIIOY, c.s.i. 

The: 1Ion*blb Mahghal Dass JTatuubhoy, c. s. i., is one of the 
respectable Justices of the Peace, Bombay. He is also a Member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. He offered a handsome sum 6t 
Rs. 20,000 to Government towards the endowment of a Travelling 
Fellowship for Hindu graduates of the Bombay University. He is a^ 
leading representative of the Native community of Bombay, and has 
been invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India in recognition of his valuable services and 
works of public utility and enlightened liberality. 


XI.-THE HON’BLE MORARJEE GOCULDASS, c.i.b. 

Tins noble is one of the principal millionaires of Western India. 
He is a Bhattia by caste, and his native place is Porebunder in Guzerat. 
Ho was born in November 1834, and lost his father while still young. 

♦ This institution is supported by Government, its Officers, and the Ruropean 
and llativc gcutlemcn. 
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He spent his youth in pilgnmage, and began to trade when only thirteen 
years old, doing business particularly in wholesale* piece goods. Coming 
at this time largely in contact with English merchantS| he felt a liking 
for English, which he learnt in the few intervals of leisure he could get. 
When twenty-seven years old he became a guaranteed Broker ( called in 
Calcutta, Banian) to a European Firm in Bombay. In 1868, he waa 
appointed Justice of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay.. 
At this time public attention in Western •India was being directed to* 
the establishment of mill-industry. Mr. Moraijee was one of those 
who saw that the industry could be made profitable both to the country 
and to him who would engage himscdf in it as an enterprise. He 
founded a mill in Bombay, which is now called, The Morarjee Goculdass 
Spinning and Weaving Co.,*' employing from 1,100 to 1,200^ labourers- 
every day. He also founded another mill in Sholapur, called “The 
Sholapur Spinning and Weavii^g Company, Limited." It was at the former 
mill that the system of imparting instruction for a few hours every day 
to young labourers was first introduced. In 1868, Mr. Morarjee began 
his travels, and, in 1870, he visited the whole of Northern India, going 
as far as Cashmere and Shrinugur to the north and as far as Calcutta 
to the east. He also visited all the well-known parts of Southern India. 
In 1873, he was appointed by Government one of the commissioners to 
enquire into and report upon the necessity of introducing factory laws 
tiinto India. During the famine which visited Bombay in 1876-77, 
Mr. Morarjee was Secretary of the Deccan Famine Fund Committee. His 
services in this connection were recognized by Government who conferred 
on him the title of c. i. e. in January, 1878. He has been appointed a 
non-official Member of the Legislative Council of Bombay since the 30bh 
August 1878, and in January 187.9, he was elected a Fellow of the 
University of Bombay. He has also been a Member of the Municipal 
Corporation, elected once by the Government and for a second time by 
the Justices of the Peace. Mr. Morarjee supports a girl’s school in 
Bombay, called formerly the Miss Mary Carpenter’s Girl’s School and a 
Dharamshala in PooDf^, built in 1869, which accommodates daily from 400 
to 500 travellers. In November, 1872, at Mr. Morarjoc’s request His 
Highness Mohbut Khanjee, K.c.B.i.|th6 Nawab of Junagarh, abolished 
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the Mcerbari poll tax of G and 8 pies per head, levied upon travellers 
wliilc entering^ Vcrawal and Somnatb respectively. This tax was a 
source of vexation .to many. 


XII.—THE HON^BLE SORABJl SHAPURJEE BENGALI. 

The Hon’blc ^orabji Shapurjeo Bengali is a respectable Member 
of the Bombay Legislative CouuciL As a great patron of education, 
he offered Bs. 3,000 to Government for the purpose of endowing an 
annual prize, named The Karsandas Mulji Prize” worth RA 100 to bo 
presented to any gradxiate or undergraduate of the Bombay XTniveraity 
who should write the best essay in English on a subject selected by the 
Syndicate. He also takes part almost in all public movements. 


XIIL—THE nON’BLE SUET PRAMJEE NUSSERWANJEE 

PATEL. 

The Hon’ble Shot Pram joe’ Nusserwanjee Patel is one of the 
respectable Parsec Shets, who have attained their high position by com- 
mercial enterprise and remarkable industry. He was bom on the 26th 
June, 1804*, in the island uf Bombay. He is descended from a good 
family, and his ancestors were men of position who took part in the 
discussions of the local Panchaycts. He began his life as a merchant, 
and after many years of hard work amassed a considerable fortune. Ho 
was a partner in two diiTorent 6rms at different times. He retired from 
business in 1858, and gave in charge of his sons the business of the 
firm (Framji Sauds & Co.,) which still bears his name. Throughout 
liis business-life his character was marked in a very large degree by all 
the qualities that can make a successful merchant. His advice was 
very often sought by many in times of difficulty and commercial crisis. 
During his business career he was not able to devote sufficient time to 
public questions, but after his retirement he todk a warm interest in 
every movement that was set on* foot for the public good. With 
other leaders of the Parsec community be introduced many social and 
Cl • 
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moral reforms in the country. The cause of female education found 
a strong supporter in him. He was one of the founders of the Parsee 
Girl’s Schools, and his services done to the cause pf female education 
were highly spoken of in a report to the Government by Sir Alexander 
Grant. The Hon’ble Dosabhoy Framjee, c.s.i., said in his work, entitled 
« I'he Parsces : Their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion,” 
that FramjeeNusserwanjee, Esq., is well known both to the Native and 
European community of Bombay for his great liberality; there is 
scarcely any charitable object which does not receive some assistance 
from his purse. He was one of the four Parsee gentlemen, who mainly 
contribute(f towards the establishment of the Parsee Girl’s Schools, and 
he is at this day one of its wannest supporters. Re has of late evinced 
such an interei^ in the education and general enlightenment of his 
countrymen that any measure tending to further this object receives 
his beat sympathies, and hi^ purse is ever ready to minister to the 
wants of institutions which have for their object the promotion of the 
wdlfare and advancement of 'the people.” 

For the benefit of the Parsee lads he also opened a school in the 
town known as Framjee Nusserwanjee Anglo-Vernacular School.” 
This all was done at a time when there was a great need fur such useful 
institutions. He is always ready to assist all charitable and useful 
undertakings. His subscriptions to various objects of charity have 
been handsome <and extensive. He built Dharmasalas, constructed 
roads, nnd excavated tanks and wells for the good of the public. He 
advanced the causa of Guzrati literature by liberal assistance, in recog- 
nition of which, many valuable books have been dedicated to him by 
several learned PandiU. Actuated by religious zeal he contributed 
very large sums to relieve the sufferings of the poor Zorastrians in 
Persia. Committees were formed under his management to make 
suitable arrangements for the boarding and lodging of these famine- 
stricken co-religionists. In procuring suitable and requisite laws for tha 
Zorastrian community be took a very prominent part. He had also the 
honour of a seat in the" commission along with two judges of the High 
Court appointed by the Government to consider the advisibility of making 
some special laws for the Parsees, After a long timei through his 
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untiring zeal and influence, the Farsees got a code of special laws for 
themselves. He was the President of the Parsee Law Association 
Committee, with •Messrs. Sorabji< Sapoorjee Bengali send Namrojee 
Turdoorjee, as Honorary Secretaries. 

He was appointed by Government a Member of several Committees, 
and had the honour of receiving letters of thanks for his disinterested 
and praiseworthy labours. In recognition of bis valuable services, he 
was appointed to a seat in 1;he Legislative Council of Bombay, which 
honourable post he discharged with credit under the Government of 
Sir Bartle Frere. The usefulness of his active life was for 'a time in- 
terrupted by serious and protracted illness, but by the grace of God he 
was spared to continue his career as a useful citizen. He fs now full 
of years and has ceased to take that active part which he once used to 
do. He never bestowed his cliarities in public, and whatever he did he 
did in an unassuming manner. His gif<» to his own countrymen are 
many and the most important of them is a Fire Temple built for their 
use at a great cost. The sums given by him at different times for 
charitable purposes amount to some lakhs of rupees. His character in 
the private relations of life is simply blameless. He is up to this day 
respected by his community for the valuable services rendered to thsmi 
by him. 

He held the Honorary posts as Fellow of the Bombay Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, J us t ice of the Peace for the Town and Island Jf 
Bombay, Chairman of the Association for ameliorating the condition 
and alleviating the distress of the Zorastrian inhabitants in Persia, 
Vice-President Bombay Association, Vice-President Bombay Branch of 
the East India Association, Member of the Sir Jamsetjec Jeejeebhoy^s 
School of Art and Industry Committee, Fellow of the Bombay 
University, Patron of the Fort Heading Room and Library, Member 
of the Managing Committee of the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy's Parsee 
Benevolent Institution, Trustee of the Panchayat, ^nd Member and 
Chairman of several other charitable, social, and public institutions. 
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Chapter II.— Surat. 

L— ABDA6IR DHUNJEESHAW BAHADUR. 

Thb late Ardasir Dhunjceshaw Bahadur of Surat, and Lis ances- 
tors, have done immense service to the Government. Mr. H. G. Briggs, 
a name not unfamiliar in literary circles in Bombay, in his work 
entitled ^ Cities of Gujarashtra’ gives a brief but accurate summary 
of Ardasir’s distinguished services. So well has Mr. Briggs treated 
the Bubjeet, that we shall be excused for quoting his remarks. Ho 
Bays:’* — . 

^ Among the natives of Western India he (Ardasir) stands alone 
for his abilities, his energy, and his unwearied zeal for the Government 
bo served, the country which gave him birth and his countrymen 
refuge in exile. To form any ^ea of tho state of Surat at this time, 
and to appreciate the exertions of Ardasir, it must be borne in mind 
that both the city and the river were plagued with robbers and pirates 
equally daring and adroit. The indolent avariciousness of the citizen 
was exposed to the rapacity of his needy neighbour, at whose means 
the villanous Koli of Gujarat could be introduced into his dwelling ; 
and the nature of such felonies was frequently rendered more atrocious 
by the commission of murder : but the stealthiness and security with 
^hich puch feats were performed wholly defeated the aim and the ends 
of justice. 

* Nor was the system of piracy any half-handed measure : tho 
GiftB of the Ocean (the happy sobriquet) were shared from Cambay 
north, as far southward as Daman — by a leagued fraternity, whoso 
emissaries were too frequently the servants or fiiends of the enterpris- 
ing merchant. It was nothing unusual to learn of singular storms and 
stranger shipwrecks ; yet Swali Nest or Thari Hole had received many 
hundred bales of cotton or richer spoil both unsoiled by the sea and 
unknown to any vbyago but that of the river. The gains were equally 
distributed ; which pemitted the existence of the band such a scries of 
years. But, even this nefarious, audacious, and extensive plot, perished 
under proper vigilance and due discrimination. 
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* Mr. Anderson, lately Governor of Bombay, a man of severe 
thouglit and determined principles of action -when Session Judge of 
Surat, had bestowQi some attention on this subject, but was at fault 
as to the means of extirpating these evils, and he bent his eye upon a 
young and adventurous instrument for accomplishing the required pur- 
pose : his penetration of character found in Ardatir the willing engine. 
From this period is to be dated the extraordinary exertions of Ardasir 
for Surat ) instantly diverting his notice to the amount and nature 
of the existing sore, he probed then* extent, and then resorted to 
remedial steps. 

* The employment of his energies for the state did not terminate 
in the suppression of the grievances noticed; they were followed, by 
remodelling tbe police of the city — the introduction of an establishment 
of dondias, or watchmen — an improved gaol discipline, quite as well as 
the foundation of a paper manufactory to .engage the time of the pri- 
soners in salutary pursuits, and the improvement of the roads. Amid 
these trying labours he devoted a large portion of his time in rendering 
considerable assistance to Mr. Borrodaile, of the Civil Service, in a 
valuable work prepared for the Govel'nment, which that gentleman had 
the candour to admit without Ardasir*s services the undertaking mu^l 
have failed. 

^ The intricate, the substantial, the important services of Ardasir 
induced the Government in November, 1825, to bestow upon him a* 
Khilat, or honorary garb, in that manner most gratifying to the pride 
of the recipient. The ceremony was performed in open durbar by 
the agent for the honourable tlio Governor, and the opportunity availed 
of to present Ardasir with 5,000 rupees. , On this occasion a i)etition, 
signed by 800 of the principal native residents of Surat, was delivered 
to the agent, expressive of the pleasure experienced in this prominent 
notice of the ciSbrts of their fellow-citizen for the general security and 
weal of the community. ^ 

‘ Upon the 22nd of December, 1829, and during his stay at Surat, 
Sir John Malcolm, the then Governor of Bombay* by way of particu- 
larly marking the meritorious labours of Ardasir, at a special durbar 
held, to which were i^ummoned all the principal personages in and about 
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Surat, invested him with a Ehilat, and conferred the title of Fahadur-- 
in themselves no ordinary honours, but which in this instance were 
accompanied by the presentation of a horse with rich trappings, and‘ a 
jaghir of the annual rental of 3,00(1 Rupees, promising Ardasir, at the 
same time, to send him a gold medal. Upwards of 20,000 natives had 
assembled to witness the ceremony, and to signify their thanks to the 
Governor for the honours paid Ardasir. General Hessman was ordered 
to afford a strong milkary force to give hnportance to the occasion, 
and a company of infantry escorted Ardasir, with a military band, 
to his residence. 

* In 1<830, the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. James Sutherland, 
having received special instructions from the Government of Bombay, 
held a durbar on the 14th of December to carry into effect the 
intentions of the honourable the Governor in presenting Ardasir with 
the promised medal. In the , presence of a large concourse, composed 
of European and Native gentlemen, after a long, eloquent, and appro- 
priate speech in Hindoostani, detailing the several valuable and useful 
services rendered by Ardasir to the state and the community of Surat, 
and ably expatiating upon the high sense entertained by Government 
of this public servant, Mr. Sutherland delivered to Ardasir the gift of 
the Bombay Cabinet. It is a plain round slab of gold, bearing the 
following inscription on one side, “ This medal is presented to Ardasir 

cDunjeeshah Bahadur, Kotwal of Surat, in token of the high sense 
entertained by the Bombay Government of the diligence and fidelity 
with which he has performed his public duties both as an officer of 
police and in other capacities, 1st January, 1830.” The obverse 
boars a translation in Gujarati, 

* Years have since fled, and Ardasir’s unremitting ability, his 
unwearied zeal — remain unaltered ; his assistance in the general 
affairs of the country, Jiave continued to prove the theme of all his 
superiors. IHs counsel has been frequently sought, his opinion never 
disregarded and ^lis merits were found of no ordinary calibre in the 
diplomatic arrangements required in the affairs of native states, parti- 
cularly those of the Nawabs of Seurat and Siichin and the Rana of 
Dharampur. In the last matter where the pecuniary embarrass- 
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meats of the prince had beeu so promptly and satisfactorily arranged 
while Ardasir was native agent to the Governor, the Hindoo chieftain, 
ill grateful recolleotioii of the Zoroastriaa’s intervention, summarily 
thrust upon him a village affording a yearly revenue of two thousand 
rupees, which Ardasir, with his usual spirit, declioed to accept ; a 
reference was subsequently submitted by the Rana to the Bombay 
Government on the subject, and the expected negative reply ensued’^ 
Ardasir Dhuujeeshaw Bahadur has left a sou. 


IL-SYAD HOSSAN-AL-EDRUS, c.s.i. 

The Syads are the descendants of the children of the daughter of 
the Prophet Mahommad, the apostle of God. Tlie title of Syadat or 
Syadship was first conferred upon the* Prophet Mahommad by God 
through his angel Gabriel, and the Mosulmans who are not descended 
from the Prophet’s daughters, cannot enjoy the rank and title of Syad, 
meaning a chief of a community. 

Syad Abubaker Sakran, first kept the name of his son Syad 
Abdulla, as Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus, the great grandfather of Syad 
Hossan-Al-Edrus, c.s.i., the subject of our sketch. The descendants of 
Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus have since continued to use the title **£drus,’' 
an Arabic word meaning a leader of all the people, &c. They are * 
highly honoured by the Arabs who fall prostrate before them, kiss their 
hands and feet, and obey their flag or standard if raised daring the 
tin: -; of a war either going on between themselves or against their 
enemies. 

The ancestors of Syad Hossan-Al-Edrus, c.s.i., migrated from Mecca 
in Arabia, and settled at Gujeratin the Hijri year 958, when it was 
governed by IlulshiSy who exercised great oppression upon the ryots, 
but they were soou driven out of the place by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The Syad’s ancestors, however, were highly respected by the Emperor 

* From Mr. Dosabhoy Framjec's work. Entitled “ The Parsces ; their Historji 

Manners, Customs, and Religion,” page 10G-X62. 
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Aliimghir liis successors, at all times complied with their 
requests and heard 'their petitions with great attention. 

Sjad Mahommad Salieb Edrus, son of Syad Abdulla Saheb Edrus, 
and grandfather of Byad Hossan-Al-Edrus, c.s.i., first settled at Surat, 
which was at that time not in a flourishing condition nor was it a 
populous place. There were only a few fishermen’s huts situated on 
the banks of the River Taptco, but this place gradually became prosperous 
and tliickly populated by difibrent -classes of men. 

When Surat began to prosper, the Portuguese commenced to 
pltiuder and take away the property and goods belonging to the people, 
and the cruelties practased by them became so great and intolerablo 
that Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrua was compelled to apply to tho 
Emperor of Delhi for redress. Tho Emperor though at this time 
received no revenue whatever from Surat, yet in consideration of tho 
position and greatness of the applicant he erected a wall, stationed a few 
Sepoys, and established his own rule over the place. Several jagkirs 
were bestowed upon Syad Mahommad Edrus by tho Emperor Alumgliir 
in recognition of his good and valuable services, and was called by the 
people SaheJh i- e., ruler of the place. 

, When the English established a factory at Surat in A. ixlTlG, 
the Syads rejucsented to the Emperor, that as the Nawab of Surat was 
exercising much tyranny upon the ryais, so it would be better if the 
Fort of Surat were transferred from his control to that of Mr. Spencer, 
a very respectable servant of the Hon’ble East India Company. Their 
application was heard by the Emperor and the Fort of Surat was trans- 
ferred to the Hon’blo East India Company by the Imperial Government. 

Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrus rendered most important and essen- 
tial services to the Governor Mr. Duncan, when he came to assume 
tho Government of Surat by quelling the disturbances that were created 
by the deposed Nawab and his creatures. He also assisted the English 
at the time of the Jamma Bandi Settlement by collecting all the peoplo 
and inducing them to accept the rates proposed by the Company. It 
proved so very beneficial to the interests of tho Government that there 
was an increase of revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,000 per year collected 
from the Pargannas of Chikli, Surban, Walore, Ajatpore, and Bidharee. 
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j>iu*Ing tlic reign of Kanojirav Gaikwar of Daroda, the Syad Mahommad 
Kahcb Edru.s used his best endeavours to induce the Gaikwar to pay 
an annual snlam or*tributc to tlio English and to .allow them to establish 
their factory in Baroda. He also took an active part in putting a stop 
to all otlier sorts of disturbances and confusion Ibat took place at 
dilTercnt times among the ryats of 8iu*at, and for these eminent ser vi- 
vos the Governor always regarded him as a great and powerful ally 
having the fullest confidence in his integrity and loyalty towards the 
Biitish Crown. lie was always honoured like the independent chiefs 
find the Governor used to pay him visits now and then awjl in cases 
of liis paying return visits he was not only received warmly but in a 
most pleasant manner. The Governor voluntarily granted a sannad for 
Its. 500 a year for the provision of his son/ Syad Sheriff Shaik Edrua 
while he was an infant, and allowed a guard of honour consisting of six 
Sepoys to be in attendance at his house, their cost being origiuaHy paid 
by the Government. 

Syad Mahommad Saheb Edrus died at Surat where his house, his 
tomb, and superstructure arc still in existence. He loft his estates to 
hi« son, Syad Sheriff Sliaik Edrus, who like his* father was also very 
respectable and powerful, llo assisted the English in suppressiug^a 
serious disturbance that took place in the year 1 811, in consequence of 
the Government having enhanced the tax on Sait and the Collector 
and Magistrate Sir R. K. Arbutlinot, Baronet, submitted a report iom 
Government bearing testimony to the valuable services rendered by 
him on that trying occasion. Syad Sheriff Shaik Edrus was not also 
slow ill putting a stoj) to a very serious disturbance that took place iu 
the year 1851, in tlic inoutli of Moharam, in consequence of a Parsec 
having printed and published at Bombay a comic portrait of the 
Prophet Mahommad, which was indeed quite against the religion 
of the Mosiilinans. Eor this valuable service Mr. John Marshal Davies, 
the then Collector and Magistrate of Surat, favourably reported of him 
and a letter of thanks was scut to him by the Govcruiiieiit. 

lie was succeeded by his son, Syad II ossan -Alt Edrus, c.s.i., who, as a 
worthy sou of his ivorUiy father, is ahwiys ready to render his assistance 
to Government in all matters regarding public calamity and distres.>. 

65 • 
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lie voluntarily assisted the British Government during the mutiny 
of 1857, even at the risk of his own life and property and was ready to 
join the English troops at a moment’s notice to idght against Tapia 
Topi when a rumour got abroad that he was coming with a large force 
to capture Surat. In the recent license tax riot, in Surat, he also 
assisted the Acting Collector Mr. Ollivant, towards its suppression, and 
received a letter of thanks from Government. Tlie Collector and 
Magistrate of Surat, the Commissioner of Police, and the Hon’blc 
Mr. Ellis having submitted reports to Government bearing testimony to 
his distinguished services, Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
of India, was pleased to appoint him a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India ; the investiture taking place in an open 
Barhar^ held at Poona by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, Bart, k. c. b.. 
Governor of Bombay. Syad IIossan-Al-EJrus, o. s, i., is respected by 
all classes of men. He is a piojis, intelligent, and kind-hearted nobleman. 
Ho is about 55 years of age, and has a promising sou named Syad Zaiii 
Edrus. 


Section IX.t-HAIDERABA1). 

( Principal Nollcs , ) 

HIS EXCELLENCY NAWAB SIR SALAR JANG BAIIADUPi,, 
MUKTIAR-ITL-MULK SUJA-U D-D AULA, g.c.b.i. 

With one exception, no statesman of Indian birth has so strongly 
and with such beneficent results set his mark on the times he lives in, as 
His Excellency Nawab Sir Balar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-Mulk Snja- 
ud-Daula, a.c.s.i,, the Prime Minister of the Nizam of Haiderabad. 
Tho exception, we refer to, is, it is needless to say. His Excellency Raja 
Sir Tanjore Madhava Rao, k.c.s.i., who holds a corresponding position 
to the subject of the present sketch under the Gaikwar of Baroda. 

Although His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang through a becom- 
ing feeling of modesty has not favoured us with any details whatever 
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of Ills early life, we arc sorry that we are not in a position to give any 
information, by which it will bo possible to trace the development and 
formation of a char&,ctcr, which has for more than a generation exer- 
cised a commanding influence over the destinies of the greatest and 
most important Muhammadan State in India. But the life and character 
of His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang form an inseparable part of 
the history which ho has actually enacted since the days ho arrived 
at manhood. From his career it may be fairly inferred that he is a 
man of a large and enlightened mind, impressed with strong convic- 
tions and actuated by great strength of will. 

About May 1853, on the death of his uncle, Suruj-ul-*Mulk, His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang was appointed by the Nizam to 
succeed him as Prime Minister of the Haiderabad State. 

Nearly two years after his accession to his present high office, he 
showed that decision and energy of clmracter, by which at a later 
time, he was so conspicuously distinguished. In August 1855, some 
local disaflection having manifested itself among some turbulent Arabs 
in the suburbs of Haiderabad, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang 
took prompt and vigorous measures for the arrest of the men, who 
were subsequently by order of the Nizam banished beyond seas. • 

As a proof of the large practical views he brought to the Nizam's 
administration, which had never been noted for its progressive character, 
it may be mentioned that, in November 185G, His Excellency held * 
at Chnnder Ghat an Exhibition of the raw materials and manufactures 
of the Nizam’s State with a view to stimulate those indigenous indus- 
tries the productions of which had been so highly appreciated at the 
great Exhibitions of London and Paris. 

The Sepoy Mutiny, which for a time shook the British Empire 
in India to its foundations, brought him forward to the most prominent 
position in the foremost ranks of all the Statesmen, whether European 
or Indian who contributed by their unflinching lojjalty and their 
devoted exertions to crush down rebellion and restore order. Within 
the city of Haiderabad two attempts to excise a rising against 
the British Government were promptly* and vigorously put down by 
His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang, who was strongly supported by 
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TIis IlighncRs the Nizam lilmRelf. When the Military cantonment ol 
Balarum, the Head -quarters of the Contingent Force kept up by the 
Britisli Government for tlic protection of the Nizam’s capital was 
suspected to be menaced witli danger, it was His Excellency Nawab 
Sir Salar .Tang who heartily co-operated by the precautionary measures 
he had taken, in ctiabliiig the force at tlie British llesidency to repel 
an attack on it made by a band of Robilla and other insurgents. 

It was to have been expected that, dufing the early stages of the 
mutiny when events were apparently going on all sides against Iho 
British GeWernment, the city of Ilaidcrahad with a large admixture 
of turbulent and desperate characters in its regular population should 
liavc been palpitating with Bymi)aihy for the rebellious sepoys who 
were pursuing uucliecked their course of cowardly murder and brigau^ 
dage. But as soon as a part of the Haiderabad contingent, which had 
been sent to aid in the British operations in Central India, the reports 
which they sent to their families and friends in Haiderabad, turned tho 
tide of feeling to the British cause, which was throughout so warmly 
espoused by the Nizam and his great Minister or, at least, allayed 
further symptoms of disaffection. 

• For his great services during the mutiny, His Excellency Nawab 
Sir Salar Jang received from the British Government a KJullat of the 
value of Bs. 30,000; and the Governor-General in Council informed 
‘ His Excellency that the ability, courage andlirmness with which ho had 
discharged his duty to the Nizam and to the British Government and 
opposed and frustrated those counsels, which might have brought dis- 
grace and ruin on His Highness, were highly appreciated and entitled 
him to the most cordial thanks of the Government of India. 

An intrigue, however, had been set on foot for the removal of Ilis 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang from the head of the Haiderabad 
administration ; and the Nizam, who had been worked up to the step 
by false representations, actually communicated his intention to remove 
tho Minister, when Colonel Davidson tho Besident, declined to carry 
on business with any other than His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar 
Jang, pending a reference to the* Government of India. The Governor 
General expressed his surprise and regret at His Highness’s IntentioDi 
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to which he would give no countenance. While acknowledging tlio 
ISlizaui^s claims to consideration, Lord Canning reminded him of 
tlio heavy burden and responsibility which had fallen on the Minister 
and of the admirable manner in which ho had borne it — adding that 
no ruler, whatever his power or capacity could afford to dispense with 
a faithful and able Minister, who would do his duty honestly and speak 
the truth without fear. Ills Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang still 
continues at the head of afSairs in Haiderabad, which he governs with 
an vigour, ability, and success, which arc to bo observed in only a very 
few of the Feudatory States of India. Ills administration is most 
popular with the commercial classes and is confided in by^ £he higher 
classes of the local nobility. 

In recognition of his loyal services to the British Government and 
of his markedly able administration of the Haiderabad State, His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang was invested with the Insignia of 
a Knight Grand Commander by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen — Empress of India. 

In 1875, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang as a representative 
of TIis Highness the young Nizam, was present at Bombay, as well as 
in Calcutta ; to meet His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales. Hia 
Excellency attended the grand reception of Native Princes and Chfefs 
held in both these places, and was also present at the Grand Chapter of 
the Star of India, held at Calcutta on the 1st January, 1876. The 
Prince paid him return vibits both at Bombay and Calcutta, and conversed 
wiili him in a friendly manner. His Excellency was also present with 
llis Highuesy the yoniig Nizam at the Imperial Assemblage held at 
Delhi, on the 1st Junuaiy, 1S77 on account of the assumption of the 
title Empress of India’' by Ilor Most Gracious IMajesty the Queen 
and ou this occasion lie received a personal salute of 17 guna as a 
mark cf distinction. 

In lo77, liis Excclloiicy also visited England, where he was dur- 
ing his slay the guest of the Duke of Sutherland? The University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of I^L.D,, while the city of 
Loudon presented him witli an address as a mark of the great honour 
and distinction in wluch his character and services were held. 
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The administration of the greatest Muhammadan State in India 
continues to be maintained in the highest state of efileleney by His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-Mulk Snja-ud- 
Daula, G.C.B.I.I whose firmness of character in times of war and fertility 
of resources in seasons of peace illustrated by a rare spirit of honour 
and independence, have combined to make him with but one rival to 
compete with him for pre-eminence, the greatest statesman of purely 
Indian birth in the present age. 


Section X.— MAISUR.* 

(Principal NoUes . ) 

B. KRISTNIENGAR, Esq., c.s.i. 

This respectable personage belongs to an old Maisur farall 3 \ Hla 
ancestors served in Maisur under the Hindu, Muhammadan, and British 
Governments, and his father, who is well-known in the country as 
Pi^y Master Venkatiah, was a respectable landed proprietor and banker. 

Mr. B. Kristniengar commenced his official career in 1841 as a clerk 
in the Revenue Department, but ho discharged his duties in such a man- 
ner that he was promoted to the post of Division Sheristadar. Having 
shewed every zeal and energy in the management of his duties as a 
Sheristadar he was soon appointed a Principal Saddar Moonseflf or Sub- 
Judge and Assistant Commissioner before he attained his present rank 
as a District Officer in 18G4. He is now a Second Grade Deputy Com- 
missioner drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,333-10-8, and is known to 
be an educated and courteous gentleman. The distinction of a Com- 
panion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India was conferred 
upon him on th^ 1st of January 1877, when Her Majesty assumed 
the title of Empress of India.” Mr. B. Kristniengar, c.s.i. is an 

* With regard to the history of 'the Maisur Princes, vide Fart I., The 
l^ative Slates'* of this work, page 187 to 189 and 216 to 217. 
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example to his countrymen as to how a person can rise from the 
humble post of a clerk to an exalted position by remarkable industry, 
perseverance, and energy. He is now 56 years of age. 


Section XI. — 'fHE MADRAS, 

Chapter I.— Qapjam. 

‘{Principal Families.) 

THE SRI RAJA’S FAMILY OF MANDASA. 

The still noblo, but, once, almost rojal house of Mandasa in the 
Gan jam District of the Madras Presidency can, in point of antiquity 
and purity of lineage, be suiquisscd by very few, indeed, oven of 
the princely races, who figured in the early ages of the authentic 
history of India, The annals of tlris ancient bouse arc chequered 
by the vicissitudes, which India has herself undergone during so man^ 
ages of foreign rule ; and the partial revival of its ancient splendour 
seems to be a reflection of the grandeur which India is gradually attain* 
ing among tho nations of the world, • 

The family of Mandasa, whose original home was at Peshawar in 
tho Panjab, was founded by Bamana Sing, a Kshatria, who, in hopes 
of passing a religious life, went in a. d. 1195 to the Mabcndra Hill, 
where for sometime, he peacefully passed his days in the worship of 
Qoalcarasvoara — the famous Mahadev on the Maheiidru. According to a 
local tradition, Mahadev on a certain night commanded Bamana Sing in 
a dream to remove a stone, which stood in the southern part of the 
temple, under an assurance that a river would issue, from the place 
where the stone stood, and that he should reign over the part of country, 
which might be irrigated by the river. On the following morning 
Bamana Sing carried out the instructipns ho had received in his dream, 
and, on lifting up the stone a small river gushed forth taking a winding 
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or circular course tlirough wbat now constiLutos llie Zainiudari of 
Mandasa. But in raising the stone, Bamaua Sing dropt. from his iliigcr 
a gold ring which was carried off and lost in the. stream, which was 
from that cause and from that time, named Bminnmuddij i oi* Gold Ring. 
Barnana Sing built a fort on the banks of this river and called it PaeAa 
J^Ianjislia or Mandasa \ exercising sovereign rule over the country 
watered by the stream, whose sources be had unlocked. This Prince 
caused many tanks to be dug and gardens to be planted in the Talnj, 

This Zamiiidari continued to be possessed and ruled by his dcsceiid- 
aMs till .the year 18C0 a. d. One chief of this family so much 
distinguished himself by his numerous and great deeds of charity that 
the title of llajamani Dgo was conferred on him as a mark of personal 
distinction by the Zamindars and people of the country round. From 
that time the title has become hereditary by prescription in this 
family. 

On the 22nd January, 18G0, the present Zumindar, Sri Jagannadha 
Bfljamani ll«ja Deo, the forty-seventh in lineal descent from Barnana 
Sing, the founder of the family, succeeded to his fathers honours and 
estates. His succession has been most auspicious to the estate and its 
tenantry in the whole long line of his ancestors. Among his many worko 
of great public utility wo may mention that he has caused several tanks 
nud wells to be dug in the Talug, besides many canals, which he lias 
(Jiad constructed for utilising the waters of the Simnamiiddya river in 
the irrigation of his lands. As some illustration of his munificoncc, it 
should be stated that he built many houses in the modern town of 
Mandasa, and gave them free of rent for occupation and use by merchant s, 
settling in his estates. The town is (luitc a model town. The Sri Ivaja 
has opened Patsalas in different parts of the TaLug, and has placed at tlio 
disposal of Government the sum of Rs. 2,000 for the I'ouiidation of a 
Sanskrit Scholarship in the Berhempore College, in comniCMVioralion of 
the Priucc of Wales’ visit to India. This scholarship is to be styled ‘‘ The 
Prince of Wales’* Mandasa Sanskrit Scholarship.” Besides this undoubted 
proof of his loyalty to' the British Crown, he liberally gives in token of 
his interest in the progress of cdimatioii a yearly donation of 50 ru])ecs 
to be invested in Prizes or rewards to the most distinguished students in 
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the same college. The Sri Raja has established and maintaina a middle 
class scdiool in Mandasa, in which the English, Telugu, and Oorya 
languages are taught— the pupils being entitled to Scholarships and being 
provided with an ample su|)ply of books for their instruction. With 
praiseworthy liberality, he opened the beautiful Ckuttram at Harriporo 
on the road from Benares to Uamaiswaratn ; and he has also established 
Choidtrees in Mandasa, in which Vaislinavas, Brahman Pilgrims, 
Muhammadans, East Indians, and Europeans are provided with shelter 
and fed for a day or two. A large number of Muttams or Mutts haa 
also been constructed in dITorent parts of the Talug. The Sri Raja has 
also built a bungalow on the top of the Malicndra Hill^ where tho 
European gentry of the district pass the summer as the Sri Raja's 
guests — their wants and comforts being provided for at the Sri Raja’s 
expense. 

In recognition of his nu.neroiis deeds of charity, liber.ality, and 
public spirit, the Sri Raja was presented with the first certificate at the 
Imperial Darbar, held at Berlieinpur on the Ist January, 1877; and, 
subst qneiiUy as a mark of ITor Imperial Majesty the Qiioen'Enipress 
of India’s distinguished favour, he has been decorated with the distinc- 
tion of a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Indian Empire ; 
the insignia of which were bestowed on him on the 12th December 1878 
by the then Collector, G. D. Lernaii, Eacp, who wont to Mandasa for 
the purpose, and held a grand Darbar in a magnificent Pendal erected# 
within tlie walls of the Sri Rajas Fort. Many Zamindars in Ganjam, 
Poorce, Cuttack, and B ilasore, who sent their representatives to testify 
to their sympathy in the auspicious occasion. Such a great event had 
never before ocou*’red in the family of Mandasa and marked a view and 
bright epoch in its history. The contributor had the fortune of being 
an eye-witness of the grand occasion. • 

The Sri Raja is generally known for his eminence as an accom- 
plished Sanskrit scholar atid as a true Vedtintinty besides possessing 
considerable knowledge of Astronomy and Logic and excellent taste in 
sculpture, architecture, and other line arts. • 

Sri Narayana Bodajenna Santo, the Sri Rija’s half-brother, is bia 
Lead Dewaii and, being a nobleman of great intelligenco and ability, 
60 « 
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manages the affairs of the estate with marked success, and the peace, 
liberty and happiness, which the people of tlio Talug enjoy under tlie 
Sri Raja and bis Dewan, are such as to make them the objects of 
admiration and envy to the tenantry on neighbouring estates. 

The Sri Raja’s happiness crowned by tlio possession of three sons, 
aged respectively, 21, 19, and 11 years, of great intelligeivce and future 
promise. While carefully educating them in many Hindu Arts and 
Sastrams, the Raja has not omitted to prov^.de them with proper instruc- 
tion in English, the language of the ruling power of the day. The 
Sri Raja’s rcldest son, who is a ’youth of good constitution and clever 
parts, is being practically taught the business of managing the estates 
of Mandasa. His uncommon talents have already so strongly manifested 
themselves that his political views even now hold out a fair promise 
that he will certainly equal, if he does not excel, his emiennt father in 
those great qualities, by which his father is distinguished. 

The Zamindari of Mandasa lies in the heart of the Ganjam District. 
Its soil is fruitful and its climate healthy. The well-known Mahendra 
Hill, which forms the North-Western boundary of the Talug, and is 
exactly 4,923 feet above the level of the se.., belongs for the most part 
to the Mandasa family. It was once thought of as a Buitable sanatariuna 
for the city of Calcutta. 

The permanent assessment or Peisheush which the estate pays to 
,tho Government is 14,000 rupees only per annum, besides an aiinuul 
payment of 4,000 rupees on account of its liability for the Road-ccss, (Stc. 


^ Chapter II,— Madras. 

(^Principal Nobles.') 

I.— THE HON’BLB MIR HOMAYEON JAII BAHADUR, c'.i.k. 

( 

Pew members of the Indian Aristocracy can boast of so grand a 
lineage, as the Hon’ble Hornayeon Jah Bahadur, c, i. e. Not only is 
he llfty-eighth in descent from tlie Great Prophet of Islam, but he is 
also through his mother very nearly related to the great historical house 
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of tbe celebrated Hjder AUi, tbe daring captaia and able Btotesman, 
who, wit!i such signal success, had long ruled the kingdom of Maisur, 
which ho had violently wrested from its Native Princes. The Hon’ble 
Hoina^^con dali Bahadur is the son of the late Mir Abdul Khudus 
Saheb, and grandson of Mir Asudvalla Khan Bahadur, Jaghirdar of 
Chitput and Dowan of Subdur Ally Khan Bahadur and a distant 
relation of Mir Khumruddin Khan Bahadur. The grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch is better known in history as Mir Assud, who 
was preceptor of Subdur Aliy, son of the Nabab of Arcot, and after- 
wards Dewaii of Trichinopoly, in succession to Ghunda Saheb. When 
Subdur Ally was assassinated in Vellore (October 17d2) “Jlir Assud, 
the Dewan was according to Orme*’ in the Fort ; and the inviolable 
attachment which this minister was known to bear to his master, 
suggested to Mortez Ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a 
witness of the murder which he had committed. Orders were given to 
put him to death, when some of Mortez Ally’s officers represented to 
him the necessity of preserving the life of a man from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
Wv/Uld be necessary for his own conduot, as soon as he should be declared 
Nubab. Tlicse representations were dictated by reverence to the 
character of Mir Assud, whose virtues preserved him in this instant of 
imminent danger from the destruction to which he had been doomed.” 

The Honorable Ilomnycon Jah’s mother was the late Shahzadi ^ 
Shahrukh Begum, daughter of Prince Sultan Yaseen, the fourth son of 
the well-known Tippu Sultan. 

Tliis nobleman was born at Calcutta about the year 1837, and 
received his education here. But he was forced to leave the capital of 
India in search of health, travelled over the north and south of the 
Peninsula, and finally settled down in Madras early in 1860. In 1866, 
he also travelled over Arabia md Persia and, after his return, he was 
appointed an Additional Member of tiie Legislative Council of the 
Governor of Fort St. George in 1867, and has held that high honour ever 
since. He takes an active part on all important ibills and in all publlo 
questions of the day. In both public ^and private character the Hon’ble 
Mir Homayeon Jah Bahadur is known to many as a nobleman of excellent 
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character and highest respectability. On the 1st Janufiry 1880, he was 
invested with the Insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 


IL— THE HON’BLE TIRUVARUR MOTTUSAMI 
AIYAR, BL. AND C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Tietjvarur Muttosami Aiyau, b.l. and c.i.e., son 
of Venkata Narain Sastriar, was born on the 28th of January 1832 of 
a respect^le family, in the village of Vuclmvadi, in the District of 
Tanjore. When he was a boy of about eight years of age, his father 
had the misfortune to lose his eyesight, and he and his brother, who is 
Lis senior by four years, had to support the family. His mother, who 
was the dau^hter of a well to-do landholder in the District of Tanjore, 
removed to the town of Tirijvarur in oinler to secure to her children 
opportunities of receiving a good education. Under her care and 
superintendence Muttusami Aiyar received his education in Tamil and 
learned business in the Tassildar’s olhce at Tiruvarur from a Ndttu- 
Icanfiam or Taluq Accountant. When Muttusami Aiyar was about 
14 years old, ho had the misfortune to lose liis mother, under whoso 
affectionate superintendence a desire to learn and secure distinction in 
life was implanted and fostered in him at an early age. The loss of his 
•^mother and the blindness of bis old father rendered it necessary for him 
to neglect his education for a time and serve as an assistant Ndituharnanu 
In 1846, Muttusami Naick, a native friend of Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Eart, became the Tassildar of Tiruvarur and forming a good opinion 
of Muttusami Aiyar’s intelligence and eagerness to learn, advised him 
to give up his situation as Assistant Isdituharnam and to join the 
Mission School at Negapatam. The liberality of this worthy gentleman 
secured Muttusami Aiyar opportunities for first commencing bis English 
education in the Mission School at Negapatam for one year and after- 
wards completing it in the late Madras High School and in the 
Presidency College. 'While at school Sir H. Montgomery took a warm 
interest and watched bis progresg in the college. Daring his career as 
a student he was also assisted by Mr. Bishop, Collector of Tanjore, Raja 
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Sir T. Madava Row, k.o.s.i., and Mr. HurriRow. When in 1854 the 
High School at Madras was converted into the Presidency College, 
Muttnsami A fyar •obtained a first-class certificate of Proficiency, and 
secured the prize annually awarded in the name of Lord Elphinstone 
for the best essay in English, He also passed first in the examination 
held by the Council of Education in which students from all the Schools 
in the Presidency were permitted to compete, and obtained the highest 
reward of Rs. 500 ofiered the most successrul candidate, and his name 
was published in the Fort Saint George Gazette as one eligible for any 
appointment in the Government service. At that time .Muttusami 
Aiyar attracted the favourable notice of Mr. Holloway, who was one of 
the examiners, and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, the Secretary to the High 
School Committee. It was about this time that Mr. Powell, the 
Principal of the Presidency College, asked Muttusami A fyar whether 
lie would proceed to England to pass tjie Civil Service Examination. 
But Muttusami Aiyar had been already married and the social penalties 
which threatened Brahmins who undertook a voyage by sea, deterred 
him from availing himself of that offer. Sir H. Montgomery then 
introduced him into the public service as Record-keeper in the Collec- 
torate of Tanjore. He afterwards became Deputy Inspector of Schools 
on a salary of Rs. 150 per mensem, and was favourably mentioned by 
the Rev. Mr. Richards, the Inspector of Schools, to Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot, who was then the Director of Public Instruction. Whilg 
holding this service Muttusami Aiyar passed the B. L. Examination 
and became a graduate of the University of Madras. He was then 
selected as a District Munsiff in which capacity he served for some 
years. Mr. Beauchamp, who was a Civil and Sessions Judge, was so 
favourably impressed by the procedure in Muttusami Aiyar’s court, that 
he said that Muttusami Aiyar was one of the few natives he know in 
this part of the country who might sit with him on the same bench. 
When the Inam Commission was started in this Presidency, Muttusami 
Aiyar was selected by Mr. George Noble Taylor as one of bis depu- 
ties. After serving in the Commission for iftore than two years, lie 
became a Deputy Collector and had the charge of two Taluqs in his own 
District. 
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An important Session’s case in which Mr. John Bruce Norton 
appeared as Counsel for the accused, was enquired into by Muttusami 
Aiyar, and the learned gentleman was kind enougl^ to tliink that the 
latter did his work so well that he should not be thrown away in the 
Revenue Department. In 18G5, tlie Government appointed him as 
Subordinate Judge of South Canara, and his work in that cipacity so 
much attracted their favourable notice that he was made one of the 
Presidency Magistrates, and subsequently raised to the office of the 
Judge of the Madras Court of Small Causes. In 1871, when the New 
Civil Act .was published, the late Lord Hobart appointed Muttusami 
Aiyar as District Judge of Cuddapah, but the appointment was held in 
abeyance and cancelled without being published on the ground that no 
such appointment could be made legally under the Act before rules 
were framed and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. In 1877, 
Muttusami Aiyar was one of the native gentlemen invited to go to 
Delhi on the day of the Proclamation of the Imperial title, and ho 
received a commemoration medal from the Viceroy. Her Majesty the 
Queen was graciously pleased to appoint him as a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire in 1878. In July of the same year His 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chaiidos recommended Muttusami 
Aiyar’s appointment as an Acting Judge of the High Court at Madras, 
which appointment he holds at present. Muttusami Aiyar was an 
examiner for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of laws in the 
University of Madras from 1871 to 1878 ; between which period he 
picked up a knowledge of German with a view to add to his knowledge 
of law. 

He owes his success in public life to his ability, industry, perse- 
Teraiiee and the high character for integrity that he has throughout 
xnaintaiiied, which enabled him to secure the good will and approbation 
of such eminent men as His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, Sir H. Montgomery, Sir A. Arbuthnot, Mr. Holloway, 
Mr. Carmichael, Sir W. Robinson, Mr. John Bruce Norton, and several 
other European frienda under whom ho had the good fortune to serve. 
He has an intelligent son, named 'J?iruvarur M. Saminadha Aiyar. 
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Chapter III— Nellore. 

^ {Principal Families.) 

THE VENKATAGIRI RAJ FAMILY • 

The founder of this ancient Raj family was a small proprietor in 
the village cf Anamanagallu in the North, by name Chavri Heddi, son 
of Cheyur Pole Reddi, of the Vcllama oaate. One lucky day, while 
Chavvi Reddi, nothing dreaming of the mighty turn which the wheel of 
his fortune was the next moment to take, was superintending the work 
of his Paria servant, Ruiohan, who happened to be ploughing a plot 
of ground, called Nagabhairavan, the ploughshare disclosed a document 
whose contents at once pleased and perplexed the master. It recited 
that an immense treasure of nine lacs of Rupees lay buried in the place 
where it was found, and that any person might make himself master 
of it by sacrificing a human being on the spot. Chavvi Reddi’s heart 
leaped with joy at the thought of the treasure, but how was the 
sucri/jce to be compassed? In this difficulty he consulted Raichan. 
This low-caste man, with a spirit of chivalric self-devotion which 
deserves applause, offered himself to the sacrifice on certain conditions 
which were easily granted. His only demands were that his master'^s 
Qotra name should be replaced by tliat of Baicherla, that his own 
name should form part of the name of every male member of the^ 
Reddi’s family, that the spot where the treasure was found should be 
created into a village to be called after his own name, and that no 
marriage should be performed in the house without the previous 
marriage of some member of the servant’s family. The master of 
course consented, Raichan was sacrificed, and Chavvi Reddi found 
himself in possession of a treasure by which himself and his descendants 
had been destined to rise to lionour, greatness, and power. 

The very first act of Chavvi Reddi after this was to perform the 
conditions imposed by the deceased Paria, and they wSre, and are even 
now, strictly complied with. • 

* From Biographical Sketches of the, Rajas of Venkatagiri compiled from 
the Palace recorclR by order of the present Baja under the superinteDdeiice of 
T. Rama Bow, Planted at the Asiatic Press by Highland & Co., Madras, 187£». 
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After living sometime in Eaickerla (for this was the name of the 
hamlet newly created), Chavvi Reddi removed to Pillalamarri where 
lie permanently settled down. Here, while visiting, his fields one day, 
he was overtaken by darkness, thunder, and rain. Undaunted by 
fear he sought the protection of a banian tree* which was however, 
supposed to be the haunt of a spirit, called the Bhetala.” The spirit 
was greatly pleased with Chavvi Reddi’s boldness, and appeared beforo 
him in a visible form. Hestept forward ifitli drawn sword, and, un- 
moved by its terrific appearance, firmly demanded what it was. The 
spirit mildly told him that his courage had mightily delighted him and 
offered to ^rant him any favours he wanted. He requested that 
himself and his descendants should be blessed with wealth, valour, and 
domains, and that, in all his battles with his enemies, the spirit should 
lead the war to victory and renown. The Blietala readily granted 
these requests, and told him that his guardian presence during war 
should be signified by the flight of a Brahminical kite from right to left 
at the beginning of the March. 

The news of Chavvi Reddi’s interview with the spirit was soon 
published throughout the village by two spectators who happened to 
b? viewing it from a distance, and this favoured individual was thence- 
forward feared and respected by all. 

Among others the news reached the ears of Kakateya Ganapati 
<Raja, then King of Vorugnlln, and grandfather of the well-known 
Prataparudra Mahar.'vja. Ho at once sent for Chavvi Reddi, with 
whom he was greatly taken, and in token of his regard he made him 
a grant of land yielding a lac of Rupees, and presented him with 
elephants, horses, jewels, and other insignia of Royalty. He also 
bestowed on him the denomination of Pillalamarri Bhetala Naidu (the 
name explains itself) and the honorific title of Kakateya Rajapoojita, 
i. e., “He who was respected by Kakateya Raja.” 

Bhetala Naidn is also known as the head of the whole Vellama 
Caste, which had formerly consistted of seventy-six, but ranges itstdf 
at present under seVenty-seven Gotrams or Families. He called 
together the heads of all the Families, and sent them to the King of 
‘VoruguUu, at whose hands they received great respect and honours. 
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The descendants of Chavvi Iteddi, at first attached themselves to 
the King of Vorugullu, but rising soon to more and more importance, 
Ihej subsequent!)' cuiue to a position of equality and alliance with the 
liiug, and settled down separately as independent chiefs. 

Tlie possessions of the family have constantly varied. Each 
member ruled where hia conquests led him or where the territories 
granted to him by those whom he aided were situated. Hence there 
cannot be anytliing like the history of the Samastanam as at present 
constituted, lies entirely in the District of Nellore, and is one of the 
most important and thiiving slates of the kind in the Presidency of 
Madras. 

It is composed of the nine Taluqs of Venkntagiri, Sagattnr, Polur, 
Munubolur, Pelliu*, Darsi, Kocherlakota, Podilo and Marcella, and 
pays to the British Government a Pci-*hcush of Star Pagodas 1,11,058 
ns settled by the Sunnud-i-MuIkit Isrtriinrar, issued to Kumara 
Yachama Naidu, 25th in descent from Chavvi Rcddi, by the British 
Government on the 24th August, 1802 iu recognition of the valnablo 
services rendered by him in the war with Hydar AH. The jewels and 
other presents that were sent to him by the British Government were 
one Kaligi (crest set with valuable stones) one Serpech (a gold band 
over the turband set with valuable stones) two rich lace cloths, a tur- 
band, a belt, two white shawls and two rich silk cloths. 

Bungaru Yachama Naidu, the father of Kumara Yachama* 
Naidu, received the title of Raja Punebabazari Munsubdar” from 
Mahomed Ajeebudien Alnmghir Sahni, Emperor of Delhi, and again 
in his days Nizam All Khan AsuQi Sahni, one of the sons of Nizam 
Adufjah, made him Sh.idhazari Munsubdar” in recognition of hia 
abilities, and obtained for him the title of Bahadur from the Emperor 
Jalal Urdien Sultan AH Ghor Shah Alum. 

Sarvagna Kumara Yacliam-a Naidu, father of Bungaru Yachama 
Naidu, and grandfather of Kumara Yachama Naidu, rgeeived in recog- 
nition of his father’s services twelve Taluqs, viz., Saravapalli, Nellore, 
llapur, Venkatagiri, (in the Saravapalli Sirkar or Zillah), Kalastry, 
Satyavedu, Chunnurgudar, Tripiti, •Sa.gatbur, (in the Ghandragiri 
Sirkar,) Vishnu Kanji, Caralngu)i| and Mesarvak (in th^ Canjeevaram 
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Birkar) with tlie titles of Shadliazari Munsnbdar and Sliadhiazari Savarila 
Mnnsubj i. e., the leader of 6,000 foot and 6,000 horse. 

The Taluqs named above yielded a schist of TO, 18,04,625 dams or 
Hs. 25,32, 615-10-0 (40 dams being equal to a rupee). Raja Sarvagna 
Kumara Yacliama Nuidu was anointed and crowned at Venkataglri in 
the year Bhava s. 6., 1617 (a. d. 1696), and since this period his suc- 
cessors are residing in this place. 

Kumara Yacliama Naidu, grandson of Sarvagna Kuinara Yachama 
Naidu, died on the 18th March 1804, leaving behind him his adopted 
son, Bun^aru Yachama Naidu, who was crowned on the second day of 
Yisaka Bahula of the year Rakshasa (26th May 1804). 

Bungaru Yachama Naidu took possession of all the nine Taluqs 
which had been enjoyed by his adoptive father, and entertained 
Bir Thomas Munro, the well-known Governor of Madras, with great 
pomp at Nilubulli in the Sagattur Taluq. He died on the 4th day of 
Margasira Bahula of the year Plavanga (25th December 1847), leav- 
ing his son, Kumara Yachama Naidu, the worthy ruler of the 
Venkatagiri Bamastanam, who has recently transferred the Raj to his 
eldest son. A Khilat was conferred by the British Government on 
Kumara Yachama Naidu on his coronation ceremony which took 
place on the 14tli day of Magha Buddha of the year Plavanga (18th 
February 1848). Like his ancestors he has established several choul- 
' tries, and has constructed numerous Hindu temples within his Taluqs 
and iu other places of devotion. He has not also failed to spend an 
enormous sum in visiting at different times the sacred places, viz., 
juggernath, Ramesvaram, Canjeevaram, Srecrangam, Muttra, Preyag, 
Gya, Brindavanam, Govirdanam, Gokulam, Benares, &c. It is said that 
the Raja not only presented large sums of money to the Bjfilimans, and 
priests, but also Taluqs as his forefathers did in former days. 

On the Ist May 1804, he voluntarily condescended to offer 
Bs. 1,800 a year for feeding and clothing the patients of the Nellore 
Dispensary, and gave a handsome contribution of Rs. 20,000 at the 
time of the Bengal Famine. Iu the year 1866, ho was created a 
Companion of the Most ExaltJed Order of the Star of India. In 
commemoration of the honour thus oonlcned on him by Her Majesty, 
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the Baja constructed a building in his own name near the Monegar^s 
Choultry at Madras, and made arrangements for feeding one hundred 
people daily, and for.supplying another hundred with rice. This charity 
was placed under the superintendence of the Managers of the Monegar’s 
Clioultry. For a time the Baja coniinutid to pay the expenses from 
his own hands but in 1870, on the 28th June, he made over to the 
managers Government Bonds for Hs. 1,00,000 on condition that 
the cost of the charity should be met from the interest thereon. With 
a view to impart education to the public, the Baja had established two 
Anglo- Vernacular schools, one at Venkatagiri and the ^ other at 
Naidupetta, and had had them under his own management for ten years 
till 1872. But on the 1st April of that year, they were made over, with 
the buildings and tlie furniture, to the Local Funds Boards established 
under Madras Act IV of 1871. He on his fourth visit to Benares 
rendered it memorable by the establishment of a Poor-house for 
feeding about 250 blind and other infirm persons daily. The want of 
a charity of the kind had been greatly felt, and the Raja’s name is, 
therefore, held in peculiar esteem by the people on this account. He 
visited Madras in the years 1870 and 1875 to pay his due respects to 
Jlis Boyal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh and to His Koyal 
Highness The Prince of Wales respectively, and was present at the 
Levee, Darbar, <fcc. The day of The Prince of Wales’ landing at 
Bombay was celebrated at Venkatagiri with great eclat and grand dig-^ 
plays of fireworks, <tc. On the following day, the 9th November 1875, 
the Baj opened a Poor-house at that place in commemoration of the 
event. He was only absent from the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi 
by the permission of Government to attend to the mo^t disastrous state 
of affairs in his Zamindaries, in consequence of a very severe famine, and 
to look after his own subjects and make proper and suitable arrangements 
to feed the poor, and maintain famine relief works on a larger scale. 

A correspondence having passed between the Baja and the 
Government of Madras regarding the proper form of adtfress to be adopted 
towards him, it was finally ordered that he shemid be thenceforward 
addressed as Raja Velugoti Kumar a,Yachama Naidu Bahadur, c. s. l., 
Panchahazari MuHSubdai;i Baja of Venkatagiri.” 
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The naja is an excellent Teliigu scholar. He has taken great 
pains to arrive at the truths preached by the Vedas, the Puranas, and 
the celebrated and wonderful philosophical work, called the Biiagavat- 
Geeta.** In the year s. s., 1,793, Pramodoota ( 1870), the Raja produced 
two philosophical works in Telugu prose. Both of them discuss such 
philosophical questions as “ the existence of God,*’ “ Whether the 
world was created or accidently came into existence,” &c., but by dif- 
ferent processes. One is called Qeetariha Sariffraham" and decides 
these questions by a consistent citation of authorities from the Vedas, 
the Geets^ &c. The other is called Saramsa Panchakam,” and solves 
the same questions by pure reasoning without reference to revelation. 

The Raja is blessed with seven sons and one daughter. The second 
son, Sri Ramakrishna Yachendra, was given in adoption to the Raja of 
Pittapoorain. The third son, Sri Rungamannar Krishna Yachendra 
was given in adoption to the Rani of Bobbili. The fourth son, Sri 
Kavaneeta Krishna Yachendra was also given in adoption to the Raja 
of Jutprole and the remaining four sons, viz., Sri Rajagopala Krishna 
Yachendra, the first, Sri Mnddukrishna Yachendra, the fifth, Sri 
Venkata Krishna Yachendra, the sixth, and Sri Venugopala Krishna 
Y’achendra; the seventh, are residing at Venkatagiri, The Raja’s 
daughter, Sri Lakshmi Venkamma, was married to Raja Ohilikani 
Venkata Gopala Row, 3rd son of Baja Gliilikani Juggannatha Row on 
„ the Second day of Sravana Suddha of the year Yuva (August 1875). 
On the 20th November 1875, the Raja made over to his son-in-law the 
Huttah of Tiruvoor, in the Trivellore Taluq of tlie Chingh*put District, 
bought by him on the IGth April 1872, from Lalpettah Venkatasa 
Naidu, and the deed of grant provides for the enjoyment of the 
Muttah by his son-in-law and his male descendants. On the 6tli day 
of Sravana Suddha of the year Yuva (August, 1875) the Raja’s eldest 
son, Sri Rajagopala Krishna Yachendra was married to Sri Lakshmi 
Venkamma, daughter of Tangella Moodi Raja Simhadri Appa Row. 
Soth these marriages were celebrated at Venkatagiri on a scale of 
princely magnificoncci 

Raja, Velugoti Kumara Yaqhania Naidu Garoo Baliadoor Punjeha 
Hazari Munsubdar, c. s, i., having ruled the cquiitry from 18th February 
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1848 to 25tli October 1878, resigned the administration of the Raj on 
the 3rd March, 1879. The ceremony of installation of the young Raja 
was held with great pomp and splendour; and on this occasion a 
Maliatkaly Khillut (consisting of two pieces of Kachohi^ one turban^ 
one Kummurhand^ and two pieces of KiiiJchah) was conferred on him 
by the Government of Madras through the proper channel (according 
to the ancient custom in this Zainifidary). The Young Raja on receipt 
of the Khillat through tl\e Deputy Collector of the District offered 
him his personal thanks and delivered an appropriate speech. The 
Raja also conveyed his best thanks through tho Deputy Collector to the 
Empress of India and to the Honorable the Governor of j\fadras. A 
salute of eleven guns was fired and a review was held in honour of the 
occasion. 

Having thus installed his eldest son in his Raj, the Senior Raja is 
now spending his days in prayer, and thanksgivings, and invoking the 
blessings of God on hU sou’s reign, prosj^erity, and happiness. He is 
now about 52 years old. 


Chapter IV.— Taiyore. 

{Principal Nobles). 

HIS EXCELLENCY RAJA SIR T. MADAVA ROW, k.c.s.t., 
PRIME MINISTER OF BARODA. 

In the early dawn of British rule, v/hile tho administration of 
public affairs was in a transition state, two Native Statesmen of dif- 
ferent races and creeds made th*3msclves conspicuous by their equal 
rivalry for the favour and patronage of the new masters of India. It 
is needless to say that these two Statesmen were the Nawab Muhammad 
Reza Khan, and tho Maharaja Nanda Kumar Roy (those melancholy 
fate has so long been the theme of nativo» ministry and Indian 
History. Great ns the memory tl^ey have left behind for talent in 
diplomacy, their fame has been thrown completely in the shade by the 
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higher character and more eminent services of two other Statesmen of 
these days, each the representative of the two races and creeds, into 
which the population of India is divided. It is xv^edless to mention 
that we mean His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Muktiar-ul-mulk 
Suja ud-Daiila, o.c.s i., of whom we have already given some account, 
and His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row, k. o. b. i., the subject of 
the present sketch. 

His Excellency Raja Sir Tanjore Madava Row, K.c.6.1., was bom 
at Combaconum in the Tanjore District of the Madras Presidency in 
A.D. 1828.^ It would seem as if statecraft was a hereditary gift in his 
family j for his father, the late R. Ruii<;a Row, and his uncle, R. Vencat 
Row entitled Rai Raya Rai by the Government of India both held the 
high office of Dewan, or Prime Minister at the Court of Travancore. 
The' Raja is a Brahman by caste, and a Maliratta by race. From 1841 
he was educated in the High School of the Madras University, where he 
was considered among the first pupils of Mr. Eyre Burton Powell, c.s.i., 
and obtained, in 1840, a Diploma from the Madras University as a 
scholar of the highest class with the ring of a Proficient of the First 
Class. Kot long after he was, as a mark of rare distinction, selected 
to fill temporarily, the post of Mr. Powell himself, as Professor of 
MathematUs and Natural Philosophy in the Madras University. From 
the Accountant General’s Office at Madras, where he served from the 
Ji5th 'February, 1847, till the 30tli April, 1849, just as he was about 
to be advanced to a situation of much liigher rank and emolument,’* 
by the Accountant General, Sir T. V. Stouhouse, he was preferred to 
the appointment of Prece])tor to the sons of His Highness the Rnja 
of Travancore. Sir T. Madava Row discharged his duties with so 
much ability, credit, and success, that lie was advanced in July, 1853, to 
the still more Important office of Dewan Peislicar, or Assistant Prime 
Minister of the State. Nearly two years after, i. e., in the month of 
April 1855, His Highness the Raja of Travancore wrote to His 
Excellency Raja * Sir T. Madava Row in the following appreciative 
terms ; ^ • 

The unaffected seal with which ypu undertook and satisfactorily succeeded 
in improving my nephews, by imparting a useful and liberal education ; the 
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ardour, intorest, and iutogritj manifeated by you in the capacity of a public 
Bcrvant, and the skill with which you have been conducting the affairs immedi- 
ately under your guidance, to niy full and entire satiafactioD, are services too 
valuable to pass unnoticed or unrewarded. 

But the llnja of Travaiicorea* testimony is not the least proof of 
his services. The Revd. F. Baylip, of the London Missionary Society 
of Travancore, warmly wrote of the integrity, energy, and impar- 
tiality with which,” Sir Mj^dava Row had fulhlled the duties of the 
office of Dewan Peishcar, and of the good opinions’’ regarding him 
“ expressed by people of all classes.” Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras, communicated to His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava 
Row, K. c. s. T.,in July, 1856, his entire approval of his proceedings 
which all appear calculated to do much good and to act salutarily.” It 
was not in vain that his Lordship expected “great results” from His 
Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava Row’s ” connection with the administra- 
tion of affairs in the Travancore State.” Besides improving the condi- 
tion of two Districts, of which he held independent charge, the Dewan 
Peishcar signalised his administration by putting a stop to the gross 
frauds, practised in the transport of sftlt from Nanjinaud to Trcvnndrum. 
The Hon’ble J. B. Norton, a former Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council, publicly spoke of him as “ a splendid example of what educa- 
tion may do for the native.” In the beginning of 1858, ho became 
Dewan and at once set about those great reforms which have estabbshed 
his olaiius as an able and successful administrator — he greatly relieved 
the general trade of Travancore by reducing the high rates of export 
and import duties, and by further removing other fiscal restrictions, he 
completely revised the prevailing system of administering civil and 
criminal justice. He laid down a better plan of popular education ; 
he increased the provision for the medical wants of the people ; he 
projected a liberal scale of public works with a scheme of communica* 
lions such as was Unknown out of Briti.<h India. 

Though his plans necessarily increased the expenditure of the 
State, its annual income still showed a clear margin of surplus. On the 
30th April, 18G6, Dewan Madava Row was invested with the Insignia 
of a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. After a long serrioe of fourteen^ years, His Excellency 
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Kaja Sir T, Madava Row, in May 1872, resigned the officaof Dewan 
of Travancore, on a pension of Rs. 500 per mensem, secured to him by 
His Highness the Raja of that State. In the Parlia'inentary Blue Cook 
on the Moral and Material Progress of India for 1871-72, the following 
testimony is borne to His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madura Row’s 
services 

The State of Travancore, in the extreme south of the Peninsula, with its 
e venue of half a million, is one of the best goverded parts of India. * * * 

And the whole administration is admirably condu'ited. Sir T. Madava 
Row, K. G. ^ I., who has now resigned the ofHcc of Duwan of Travancore, was an 
able statesman, ; and the present prosperity of the State is due, in a great measure, 
to his judgment and integrity. 

Lord Napier of Merchiston and Ettrick, in March, 1872, when 
temporarily filling the Viceroyalty offered a sent in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council to Sir T. Madara, who, not withstand in ► the pressing 
request of the Acting Governor of Madras, Sir A. J. Arbutlinot, was 
obliged to decline it for private reasons. Shortly after. His Highness 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore invited His Excellency Raja Sir T. Madava 
Row to become the Prime Minister of the Indore State. In February, 
1873, be entered on this ofiLce on the condition that he would stay in 
li!idore for three years only. In no long time after his arrival at Indore, 
Lord Northbrook proposed to Raja Sir T. Madava Row to proceed to 
England to give evidence in matters of finance before the Finance 
Committee of the House of Commons. But Raja Sir T. Madava Row 
could not be spared from Indore. Before tlie expiry of the second year 
of his engagement with the Maharaja of Indore, but witljL- the consent 
of Ilis Highness Maharaja Holkar, the Governmeiit'^ of India, in 
April, 1875, appointed Raja Sir T. Madava Row to^te Prime Minister 
of the Baroda State. In Baroda, his services promise to be as suc- 
cessful, as they proved years ago at Travaiaaore. In scarcely more 
than four years Raja Sir T. Madava Row who^iljik charge of an 
empty treasury was able to deposit to the credit of the Baroda State 
the enormous sum of eighty lakhs of rupees in the Public Treasury at 
Bombay. 

His Excellency Raja Sir T. Sladava Row has always been held in 
the highest esUmation by every high public functionary who has had any 
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opportunity of watchiug his career. Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, R. o. B.| 
when Governor of Madras, said, 1 hope that^ with the co-operation of 
the Raja and the Resident, Madava Row will work out great benefits to 
the country (Travancore), and thus confer new honour on the Hindu 
nation.’* Mr. F. N. Maltby, Resident in Travancore, wrote as follows ; — 

The Dewan Madava Bow is a very remarkable man. I have never yet met 
with a native of India who has obtained so thorough a mastery over our language, 
or so intimate a knowledge and appreciation of the modern views of Englishmen 
in matters of political economy and Government. He has already done important 
service to the Raja of Travancore, and 1 hope that he will long enjoy the confi- 
dence and guide the councils of the Rnja. My own intercourse with\he Dewan 
Madava Row has been of a very agreeable character. 

I may add, that nothing has made me more hopeful of the effect which 
English influence and English education arc producing on the Native mind, than 
my intercourse with the Dewans Madava Row and Shungoony Menone. I have 
often heard it stated that the fine old class of native officials, of whom Poorneyah 
of Mysore was a typo, was dying out, and that sur rule raised up none to replace 
them. Some years ago, though reluctant to admit that such was the effect of our 
example and iufiuence, 1 should have thought it difficult to refute it by example. 
My intercourse with Madava Row and Shungoony Menone makes me most hopefhl 
that, after a transitory period, a new class'is coming forward whom the influence^ 
in early years, of a liberal education has fitted intellectually and morally to take 
an important part in the advancement of thcir'country ; and I am glad to say th& 

1 can point to several others in those states whom I believe to be following in 
their steps. 

Lord Napier of Morchiston and Ettrick, Governor of Madras, * 
addressed Sir T. Madava Row on the occasion of his investiture with 
the Order of the Star of India in the following terms ; — 

Sib Madava Row, 

The Government and the people of Madras are happy toVclcome you back 
to a place whore you laid the foundation of those distinguished qualities 
which have become conspicuous aud useful on another scene. The mark of 
Royal favour which you have this day received will prove to you that the 
attention and generosity of Our Gracious Sovereign are no^ circumseribed to 
the circle of her immediate dependents, but that Her Majesty regards the faith- 
ful services rendered to the Princes and people of Inditf beyond the boundaries 
of our direct administration, as rendered indirectly to herself and to her repre- 
sentatives in this Empire. Continue to serve tlie Maharaja industriously and wisely, 
reflecting the intelligence aud virtues of His Highness faithfully to his people. 

68 • 
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The miBsion in wbicli yon are engaged has more than a local and transitory 
aignihcance. Remember that the spectacle of a good Indian Minister serving 
B good Indian Sovereign is one which may have a lasting influence on the policy 
ot England, and on the future of Native Governments. 

Even, Professor Fawcett, M. P.,in the House of Oommons, observed 
tdiat ** Sir Madava Bow administered Travancore with so mnch skill as 
justly to entitle him to be considered the Turgot of India. * • * 

He found Travancore, when he went there in 1849, in the lowest stage 
of degradation. He has left it a model State. * * • This is the 
kind of man for whom we have no proper opening — at a time when our 
resources are declared to be inelastic, and when, if the opium revenue 
failed us, we should not know where to turn for the amount required.” 

Besides his eminent scholastic attainments, which have led to his 
appointment as a Fellow both of the Madras and Bombay Universities, 
His Excellency Baja Sir T. Madava Bow is a thorough master of the 
English language in which he writes with great facility and success. 

His Excellency Sir T. Madava Bow received the title of ** Baja” 
on the Ist January, 1877, on account of the assumption of the title 
** Empress of India” by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

His Excellency Baja Sir T. Madava Bow, r. o. s. i., and His 
Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, Muktiar-ul-mulk 6uja-ud- 
Baula, o. c. 8. 1 ., may be taken as the highest types of the administrative 
talents of the two great representative Native Baces of India. And 
the staunch, unshaken loyalty of both shows that, under favourable 
conditions, India can furnish men, who will prove as they have proved, 
real pillars of strength to the British Empire in the East. 


Chapter V.— Vizagapatam. 

(Prvneipal Families, NohUs, and Fminent Men.) 

L— THE HON’BLE RAJA GODAT NARAENA GUJPUTEE 

RAO. 

The Honorable Raja Godaj Naraena Qujputee Rao of the town 
and diflteiet of Vizag^ppatam is the scion of the ancient Goday family 
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of the Northern Circars in the Madras Presidency. His ancestors^ 
Accana, Peda Sooria, Bhupati, and China Scoria snceessively for four 
generations attained to celebrity. Bhupati had merited the appro* 
bation of the Nizam’s Government ; and his services were rewarded by 
grant of lands. 

The Honorable Baja’s grandfather was distinguished himself in 
the service of the British Government. It was of this personage, that 
the Honorable Court of Directors in a communication to the Govern- 
ment of Fort Saint George, dated 17th April, 1779, stated 

“ We concur in the acknowledgment your Government have rendered of the 
zeal for our iutcreata manifested on various occasions by Goday Jugga Row.^ 

Goday Jug|;a Row and his descendants have very well perpe- 
tuated their names in the district by roads, bridges, tanka, wells, 
chetruuiB, schools, and other good works of public utility. It is also 
known that the Honorable Raja’s unefe Goday Sooria Pracasa Row, 
and father Goday Sooria Naraena Row were also men of learning, fame 
and repute. Their names were mentioned in honorable terms by the 
late Sir Frederic Adam and Sir Thomas Munro in their minutes, as 
will be found in the Russel’s reports and Munro’s selections. 

The Goday family has a large rent roll, and pay the largest ccih- 
tribution as pesheush to Government Revenue next to the Vizianagram 
Bamastanam in the Yizagapatam District. • ^ 

Raja Goday Naraena Gnjputee Bao received a liberal education 
in the Hindu College, Calcutta, perhaps the only instance at that 
time, a member of such a respectable house being sent to the metro- 
polis for education from a distant Presidency quite different in language 
and custom, when there was no steamer or railway* communication. 
The Raja followed the footsteps of his revered ancestors in all that 
concerned the good and welfare of his fellow-citizens. His services 
on the first introduction of the Municipal Association at Yizagapatam 
as a voluntary institution were duly appreciated by Government. 

In the beginning of 1866, when Sir William^ Denison, Governor of 
Madras, paid a visit to the District, has honored the Mahal of the 
Godays princely mansion with his visit, and partaken of his hospi- 
tality. 
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The Baja was selected to represent the landed classes in the 
Legislative Council by Lord Napier in 1868. Evoi; since he continued 
in the Council. His Lordship lias also appointed him a Fellow of the 
Madras University. The Raja has founded a prize in the University for 
the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, and helped a great measure 
in the work of education. It is well known that the popular Charitable 
Institution Munigar Choultry in Madras has the Raja’s constant 
attention and support We cannot quote better than from one of the 
public prints in Madras on the high distinction of ‘‘Raja” conferred 
upon him oh the occasion of his visit to the Viceroy in March 1881. 

His name has often been before the public of lnd\a as a generous and 
charitable person. In Madras his name is a household word. As a Member of 
the Legislative Council he brought his name forward in being a ready supporter 
of useful projects and measures calculated to benefit the country. He is an exten- 
sive landed proprietor and he ha& always treated the landed classes with marked 
consideration. He is the groat chief among the chiefs of the Hindu community 

The Honorable Raja is not unknown in Bengal, and is highly 
respected in the metropolis. He has still some of his College-mates in 
Calcutta, such as, The Honorable Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, c. s. i., Member of the Supreme Legislative Council ; Raja 
Sattya Nanda Ghoshal Bahadur, and several others. 

..The Raja is an excellent Bengali scholar, besides his unexcep- 
tional knowledge of the English and Telegu languages. He is not 
only famous for his piety and enlightened liberality, but also for his 
sterling moral worth, natural intelligence, and educational acquire- 
ments. 


IL—THE VIZIANAGAR OR THE VIZIANAGRAM RAJ 

FAMILY. 

Few people of culture in England and still more in India have 
not during later years heard of this illustrious House, which, by the 
rare public spirit and unbounded liberality of its late Chief, has been 
raised to an almost equally cons'picuous position with the most ancient 
principalities of Madras and the sister Presidencies. His Highness 
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the late Chief Maharaja Mirza Sri Vizearama Gajapatiraj Munaea Sultan 
Bahadur, k. c. s. rendered to his country and countiymen services 
vrhich the gratitude of the present generation and, even posterity, 
should not willingly let die. His marked loyalty to the British Crown 
and his great acts of philanthropy made him also popular in the far 
West. 

According to traditions of this famous Raj, an own brother of the 
Maharana of Mewar or Udaipur in Rnjputana, named Yejeabhoop first 
migrated to Oudh and made considerable conquests there. In a similar 
spirit of adventure Madliavavurmah, a descendant of^ Vejeabhoop, 
invaded the Deccan with a large force in 514 Saka era corresponding 
with 519 A. D., \ni conquered that tract of country comprised between 
Ramanad and Cuttack (Orissa), which Madhavavurmah’s dynasty 
lield in sovereignty for a very long period of about 921 years. 

The next prince of note, Chena Tlfummiraj alias Raghoonadharaj, 
from whom the present Maharaja is ninth in descent held office as 
** Subahdar” of the Northern Circar in a. d. 1652 under Abdullah the 
6th King of the Kutubshahi Dynasty of Golcondah and obtained the 
Pargannas of Kumily and Bhogapuram as Badshahi Jaghirs,’’ which 
still belong to the Maharaja of Vizianagar. Daring the reigir of 
the Emperor Aurangzebe, Thummiraj, was confirmed in the title of 
“ Bubahdar,*' and received as a valuable present a “ Zulficar” or two- 
edged sword, which formed the Coat of Arms still in use in this distifi- 
guished family. Thummiraj was succeeded by his son, Sitarama- 
chcndrulu, who added ten Pargannas or Baronies to the Raj, and 
assumed the high title of Kalinga Maharaj” in virtne of his new 
acquisition “ Potnoor,” the capital of the Kalinga JSaj. This prince, 
however, was eminently conspicuous for his staunch loyalty and good 
faith to the British Government. He was succeeded by his son 
Anaiidaraj the First, who had two sons, Seetaramaraj and Vizearamaraj 
the First. • 

Vizearamaraj the First was a bi^ave and valiant prince. He gained 
a victory over Jafer Alii Khan, the Nawabof Chicacole, taking away all 
his emblems “ Mahee,” “ Maratebs’l and “ Punja” as trophies. He con- 
siderably extended his inherited dominions, made several improvements 
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in it and administered it so ably that the Emperor honoured him witb 
the Insignia of Munnea Sultan*’ or Chief of the Hill Districts. 

This prince took up his residence in the Town 'of Vizianagar and 
the existing Fort at that place erected in the year 1712 owes to him its 
completion and improvements. 

According to Aitchison’s Treaties, Ananda Baj was a great friend 
to the English, and it was he who expelled the French from the 
Northern Circars, but he died shmrtly after at Rajamandry from attack 
of small'poz. the selection of an heir was entrusted to the family j 
the Bani selected the second son of her husband’s cousin, Yiziaramaraj, 
as the successor to the Raj. This was confirmed by the Nizam who 
also bestowed the distinction or title Mirza” or PrinCe in virtue of a 
Firman from the Emperor in April, 1760. The Peshcush or tribute of 
the Chiefship was settled at Rs. 2,90,059-4-0 payable to the Moghal 
Oovernment ; but this sum was withheld for seyeral times and the 
frequent conquests of Seetaramaraj, eldest son of Anandaraj the First, 
Obdded much to the prestige and independence pf the familf^ 

The list of the Zamindaries which were at that time tributary to 
the Vizianagar Raj is given below : — 

« Zamindabibb. 


1. Jeypoie 

2. Srangavarapucota 
8. Madgole 

4. 8aloor 
6. Eotapidem 

6. Eurpam 

7. Ankapilly and'Suttayavaram 
a Oolconda 


9. Falacondah 

10. Andra 

11. Regulavalsa 

12. Poram 

13. Teda oi Pachipenta 

14. SuDgumvalsa 
16. Ohemndu 
16. Bajam 


I 17. Narava 

The Maharajas of Vizianagar were occasionally spoken of as 
Zamindars” from the time the Qovernment obtained possession of the 
Northern Circars in 1T65. The chief cause of this change was, we 
believe, their liability to pay peshcqsh or subsidy to the British Qoveru- 
ment. In spite of this, however, they were reckoned by the Nizam 
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tmd by the English as the most distinguished Chiefs, exercising indepen- 
dent powers and receiving salutes of 19 guns from the paramount 
power. It is alsoA fact^ that the Maharajas of Yizianagram had under 
them several (17) tributary Zamindars in the Northern Oircars, wha 
always regarded them as their Chief. 

When Sir Thomas Rumbold was appointed Governor of Madras 
in 1778 ; Raja Vizearama Raj was summoned thither for the purpose 
of settling the payment of* his tribute. The RajS proceeded to Madras 
under the escort of a Grenadier Company commanded by Colonel John' 
Brathwait of the Madras Army, and received every honour ^suitable to 
the High Rank (with a salute of 19 guns), cf a chief, whose territory 
equalled in extent a vast Kingdom and whose power had almost held 
the Hon’ble East India Company in awe. This illustrious prince was 
succeeded by his son Narain Babu, who resided in the sacred city of 
Benares and devoted much of his time to prayer and acts of piety. 
Narain Babu died at Benares in 1845, deeply regretted by his numerous 
admirers and friends ; and it is said that minute guns were fired on the 
occasion as a special case. Lord William Bentinck, the then Governor 
General of India, testified to his very respectable character in the 
following terms : — 

1 have known the Raja of Vizianagar for several years, and I have figh 
respect for him. His conduct has always been very correct and 1 have no hesita- 
tion in recommending him to my successor for a continuance of the consideritioa 
which I have made it a point to shew him as due to his rank and character. * 

Govt. House, 1 8d. W. BENTINCK, 

Calcutta^ 19 Harc\ 1835. ) Governor General of India. 

Narain Babu was succeeded by his son His Highness the late 
Maharaja Mirza Sree Yizearam Gajapatiraj Mahaiuj Munnea Sultan 
Bahadur, k. o s. i. The Maharaja was bom on the 7th August, 182S, 
and since the age of three years resided in Benares. He received a 
liberal education under the tuition^ capable European Tutors, and with 
it an accurate knowledge of English habits and customs. He always 
liked English Company and moved in the circle of several respectable 
European residents of Benares witl^ a view to learn more about their 
manners. He left the sacred city of Benares for Yizianagram where he 
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safely arrived on the 8th of April 1848, and was duly installed on 
the Oaddi or enthroned ou the 5th May of that year. The ceremony of 
installation was performed with great eclat A salute of 19 guns was 
fired from the cantonment both on his entering the Fort and on his 
coronation (Puttabhishekum). The number of guns, however, was 
most unfortunately reduced afterwards to 13 at the time of the general 
reduction of salutes. 

The Maharaja was initiated into the duties of managing his exten- 
sive estates by Mr. F. H. Crozier of the Madras Civil Service, who 
undertook the management of the Raj as Special Agent by order of 
the Government. 

The Maharaja in the course of about three or four years attained 
a thorough mastery of Zamindari business and the estate was accor- 
dingly made over to his direct management in 1852, not only freed from 
debts which were the accumulations of three generations, but with a 
large surplus of nearly a lakh in the Treasury. 

While His Excellency Lord Hardinge was on his way to the 
Lahore Expedition in 1845, the Maharaja paid his respects to His 
Excellency on board the Steamer at Benares. His Excellency presented 
him with a beautiful gold ring and expressed a wish that His Highness 
would proceed to his country. 

In 1863, the Maharaja visited Benares again ; and in 1864 he 
received the title of Maharaja with Khilluts, and was appointed by 
liord Lawrence to be a Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

At the Grand Darbar held at Agra, in 1866, the Maharaja was 
invested with the “ Knight Commandership of the Star of India,” with 
Ehilluts, such as, elephant, <&c., and his salute of 13 guns was extended 
to the Bengal Presidency. He also received the title of ** His Highness” 
and his name was enrolled in the list of the Chiefs of India, entitled to 
return visits from the Viceroys of India, which honour was granted by 
His Excellency Lord Northbrook ^ 1874, and the Darbar salute in 
1876. (This family had always the*onour of receiving salutes). The 
Maharaja had the honour of receiving a visit from His Royal Highness 
The Duke of Edinburgh in January, 1870, and from His Royal 
Highness The Prince of Wales in January, 1876, both at Benares. 
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The Duke of Edinburgh presented His Highness with a sword and 
Koyal Family group picture. His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales* 
had previously received His Highness in December 1875 at Madras^ 
and presented him with a Gold Medal, Ring, Sword with belt. Express 
Rille, Ivory Whip, an Album containinjf Portraits of the Royal- 
Family, and a book of Polychromatic Art with inscriptions on them, 
as follow— Presented by His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales 
to His Highness The Mahamja Mirza Viziarama Gajapati Raj Munnest 
Bultan Bahadur, k. c. s. i., of Yizianagram. The Maharaja also had 
the honour of receiving letters from Her Gracious Majesty Tiie Queen- 
Empress on particular occasions* • 

After his last visit to Bengal and the North-Western Provinces,, 
the Maharaja arrived at Vizianagar on the 28th April 1876 — having 
on the ground of ill health declined Lord Lytton's nomination to reap- 
point him for the fourth time to the Legislative Council. For three 
years subsequently he led a life of more or less retirement* 

Exactly on the third year of his last return to his own house, that 
is, on the 28th April 1879, Ills Highness died quite suddenly in hia 
Fort at Vizianagar of what is supposed to be disease of the heart, 
tlioxigh for the previous 18 days he had been suffering from a low type 
of fever. His Highness had presided uninterruptedly over tlo 
administration of his Raj for 30 years, 11 months, and 23 days. 

On receiving the sad nows of tho Maharaja’s demise, His Excellency 
The Viceroy Lord Lytton, His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, His Excellency Sir F. P. Haines, 
His Majesty the King of Siam, His Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jang 
Bahadur, g. o. s. i., His Highness The Maharaja Jugutjung Bahadur 
of Nepaul, His Highness The Maharaja of Jaipur, His Highness The 
Maharaja of Indore, His Highness The Maharaja of Travancore and 
several Maharajas, Rajas and friends of His Highness expressed their 
sympathy and condolence by telegrams and lottem to his son Koomar 
Maharaja. • 

His Highness is succeeded by his only surviving son, Maliar 2 \ja 
Anaudagiijapatiraj, who is 30 years of age, and the young prince, so far 
us wo may judge from his education, *aud the training ho has received, 
C9 
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shows every disposition to emulate his father’s excellent qualities and 
to attain his father’s great reputation. 

The late Maharaja’s public life since then has been matter of 
general notoriety. Exceedingly popular among his own countrymen, 
with whom his high lineage, his many sterling qualities and his irroprove- 
bablo character naturally carried great weight, His late Highness 
was held by the Government and the European gentry in such high 
estimation and respect as have rarely befonS been so willingly accorded 
to any other Native Prince, llis reBned courteous and gentlemanly 
manners and his desiro to please made him a universal favourite and 
welcome guest in whatever society ho honoured with his familiarity ; but 
his skill as a horseman, his love of sport, billiards and all manly games 
made him additionally acceptable among his Euiopcan friends. 

But the predominating trait in his character which is likely long 
to keep his memory green in the hearts of his countrymen is a sponta- 
neous and overflowing spirit of charity and liberality, such as have 
rarely been mot with in modern days even among Native Princes, whose 
besetting fault generally is certainly not a tendency to parsimoniousness, 
but rather the reverse. His donations, however, were not made for 
show, but invariably to promote some good cause or public object not 
conBned to his own estates ai^d to his Native Presidency of Madras but 
comprising, Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and, beyond India, 
extending even so far as England. 

His Highness' charity and liberality were equalled, if not surpassed 
by a spirit of staunch loyalty. Ever Loyal” was the motto engraved 
on tho Diamond Ring presented to him by Lord Harris, the Governor 
of Madras, as a memento of His Highness’ services rendered during 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

His Highness’ services in Supremo Legislative Council were 
valuable as is evidenced by his being a third time elected to that honour 
when ho introduced the Majority Bill, which is now tho Law of India, 
being the first Native Member of Council who ever introduced and 
carried through a Legislative enactment. 

The Maharaja's whole career was marked by princely liberality 
and generosity, and munilicence both public and private. His uumerous 
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public boncfaoiioiis arc well known all over India, and are irrespect- 
ive of caste or creed. His mind was imbued with philanthropic 
principles, and he hus left his property unencumbered and a surplus of 
about fifteen lakh^ of Rupees for his successor. His own Raj benefitted 
immensely ; lakhs of Rupees were spent on Roads, Bridges, &c. He 
established a superior High School, a Sanskrit Seminary, a School for 
Caste Girls, a School of Arts, and erected a gratid Market in memory 
of His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales* visit to India (called 
Prince of Wales’ market). Five first class girls’ schools in Madras, 
managed by a Committee of Native gentlemen, owe their exjstenco to 
His Highness and the handsome Fountain in a moat conspicuous place 
in Madras evidcjices his regard for that city. Benares will ever 
remember His Highness The Maharaja of Vizianagar. Turn where 
you will there is some monument of the regard in which he held the 
place where he spent his early days. The Racquet Court for Europeans, 
or The Town Hall erected in memory of His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to -Benares for the general public, Tha 
Carmichael Library, The Vizianagar Dispensary and the four Girls 
Schools. Allahabad is also indeblcd to His Highness’ munificence. 
The princely gift of uiic lakh of Rupees was made to the Muir College 
building and the Clock Tower was his special donation. In addition tb 
other grants, various Civil Engineering Colleges in India have scholar- 
ships endowed. Calcutta, Madras, Allighur, Cuttack, Ghazeepur, pany 
other Colleges and Schools attest to the Maharajas liberality. A splendid 
granite Fountain in Hyde Park, London, testifies that tlie Maharaja’s 
liberality was most cosmopolitan, and the superb Gnp for which the 
Lords and Commons contend at the annual gathering at Wimblcton 
will cause His Highness to be ever remembered at home. In fact, there 
was no call of a public nature or for public purposes to which he did 
not afford help with a liberal hand. 

No native prince, since British rule has been established in India, 
has ever so much identified himself with the spirit of, British adminis- 
tration, and so completely made himself an acceptable friend among the 
highest circles of European society as the late Maharaja of Viziana- 
gram \ and if the present Maharaja oiriy follows in the footsteps of his 
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illustrioTia fatlier, the family will have gained tlio ijosition duo to its 
high antiquity and purity of race. 

, Tho present area of the estate is about 8^000 square miles. Popu« 
lotion 900^000 souls. 
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APPENDICES, 

OONTAINIKO 

77 m ? names of several Native Prmces^ Chief s, and Nohles on %6hom Salutes^ 
Order's of Baronelry and Knighthood^ Titles and Honorary Distinc- 
tions have been conferred by th^ British Government from its 
early settlement dovm to the jyresent time^ 
with short notices. 


APPENDIX A. 

(SALUTES. ) 

I.— SALUTES ATTACUED TO CHIEFSHIPS. ' 


Salutra^yf 21 guns, 

Raroda. — The Oackwar of 
Hyderabad. — The Nizam of 
Mysore. — The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 10 guns. 

Bhopal.— The Begum (or Nawab) of 
Gwalior. — The Mahamja Sciiidia of 
Indore. — The Maharaja Holkar of 
Jammu aud CaBhraere. — The Maharaja of 
Khelat. — The Khan of 
Kolhapur. — The Raja of 
Mcy war (Udaipur). — Ihe Maharana of 
Travaucorc. — The Maharaja of 

Salutes of n guns, 

Bhawulpur. — The Nawab of 
Bhurtpur. — The Maharaja of 
Bikanir— The Maharaja of 
Bundi. — The Maharuo Raja of 
Cochin. — The Raja of 
Jaipur. — The Maharaja of 
EaraulL— The Maharaja of 
Rotah.4n^hG Maharao of 
Kutch. — The Rao of 
Marwar (Jodhpur.) — The Maharaja of 
Pattiala. — The Maharaja of 
Kewah.-^Tho Maharaja of 

Salutes of guns, 

Alw^. — The Maharao Raja of 
Dewas, — Souior R*\ja of 
Dewas. — Junior Raja of 
Dhar.— The Maharaja of 
Dholpnr. — The Rana of 
Dungarpur. — The Maharawul of 
Hattia. — The Maharaja of 
Edur. — The Maharaja of 
Jcssalmir.— The Maharawal of 


Jellawar. — The Mahtiraja Rana of 
Khairpur.— Mir All Murad Khan of 
KiBheug.arh. — The Maharaja of 
Partabgarh, — The Raja of 
Serohi. — The Rao of 
8i]^kim.— The Maharaja of 
Urcha (Tehri). The Maharaja of 

Salutes of guns, 

Benares. — The Maharaja of 
Jaurah. — The Nawab of 
Kuch Behar. — The Baja of 
Bam pur. — The Nawab of 
Katlam. — The R«ja of 
Tipperah. — The Raja of * 

Salutes of \1 guns, 

Ajeygarh. — The Maharaja of 
Banswara. — The Maharawul it 
Baoni. — ^The Nawab of 
Bhnunagar. — The Thakur of 
Bijuwar. — The Maharaja of 
Cambay. —The Nawab of 
Cbirkari. — The Maharaja of 
Chamba. — Tlia Ruj:i of 
Chattarpur. — Thfs Raja of 
Draugdra.— The R:y Sahib of 
Faridkot. — Tlie Raja of 
Jhabua. — The Raja of 
Jhind. — The Raja of 
Junagliar. — The Nawab of 
Rahlur (Bilaspur). — The Raja of 
Eapurbhalla. — 'Hic Raja of 
Mandi. — The Raja of 
Nabha. — The Raja of 
Nauanagar — The Jam of 
Narsiugarh. — The Raja of 
Palaupur. — The Dewan of 
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APPENDIX A. 

I.— SALUTES ATTACHED TO CIIIEKSIIIPR.— (fSiwfiwwrrf.) 
Porbnndar.— The Dana of 
pAnna. — The Maharaja of 
tla«lhafii)ur.— The Nawab of 
Rajjjarli.— The Nawab of 
Hajpipla.— The Raja of 
Sitamau.— The Kaja of 
Sillaaa.— Tho Raja of 
Sirmur (Nahan).— -The Raja of 
Snket. — The Raja of 
Sampthar. — The Maharaja of 
Touk. — The Nawab of 

Salutes of 9 puns^ 

Alirajpur.--Tlio Boua of 

• H.~PERSONAL SALUTES. 

Solutes of 21 pnns» 

Dhnicep 8iii^h.«.HiR HiffhneHa Maharaja, O.C.S.T. <* 

Gwalior. — His lli^rhaesR Jayaji llao Smclia Bahadur, a.C.S.l., Maharaja of 
Indore. — His Highness Tukaji Kao Ilolkar Bahadur, O.c.s.l., Maharaja of 
Jaipur- — His Highness Sewae Ram Singh Bahadur, G.G.s.i., the late Maharaja of 
Jammu and Cashmere. — His Highness Ranbir Singh Bahadur, G.cj.g.i., Maharaja oi 
Travaticore.^His Highness Sri Rama Varma, a.c.R.i., Maharaja of 
Udaipur (Meywar). — His Highness Sajjan Singh, Maharana of 

Salutes of 19 gnns^ 

Bengal.— His Highness Nawab Mansur AH Khan, Nawab Nazim of 
Jodhpur.— His Highness Jaswant Singh Bahadur, G.C.ai., Maharaja of 
Nopal. — The late Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur, G.C.B., & G.C.s.l., Prime Minister of 
Rewah.— His Highness Raghuraj Singh Bahadur, G.C.s.!., Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 puns, 

Bhopal, — His Highness Nawab Alijah Amir-ul-Mulk, Consort of Her nighness 
the Begum of 

Hyderabad. — Nawab Sir Salar Jang Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Minister of 
Hyderabad. — Nawab Amir-i-Kabir, Shams-ul-Umra Bahadur, Minister of 
cKishehgarh. — His Highness Pirthi Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Tonk.— His Highness Mahamraad Ibrahim Khan flahadur, Nawab of 
Urcha (Tehri),— Hia Highnoss Mohindar Partab Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 

Salutes of puns. 

Arcot. — His Highness Prince Azim Jah Zahir-ud-daulah, Bahadur of m 

Bhaunagar. — His Highness Takht Singji, Thakur of 

Bhopal.— Her Highness the Qudsia Begum of 

Drangdra. — His Highness Man Singji Raj Sahib of 

tlunagarh. — His Highnoss Mohabbat Khan, Nawab of 

Nauanagar. — His Highness Shri Wibhnji, Jam of 

Hampur.— His Highness Mahammad Kalb Ali Khan Bahadur, G,o,9.l., Nawab of 

Salutes of puns, 

Bardwan. — His Highness the late Maharaj Dhiraj Mahtab Chand Bahadur of 

Jhind. — His Highness Raghbir Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., Raja of 

Nabha. — His Highness Hira Singh Bahadur, Raja of ^ 

Panna. — His Highness Sir Rudra Partap Singh Bahadur, K.C.a.l., Maharaja of 
Taujor. — Her Highness Princess Vijaya Mohomi Mukta Boyi Amonani, Raja 
^hib of . . . « . I. - 

Vizianagram.— His Highnoss the latb Maharaja Mirza Viziaram uajapatty Uaj 
Mania Saltan Bahadtir, K.C.B.I., of 


Balasinor. — The Bnbeo of 
Baria.— The Riya of 
Darwani. — The Rana of 
Chota Udaipur. — The Raja oC 
Fudhii. — The SiiUan of 
Lfihcj. — The Sultan of 
Lunawara. — The Rana of 
Mnler Kotla. — The Nawab of 
Nagodo. — The Raja of 
SawRut Wari. — The Sir Desai of 
South.— The Raja of 
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II.— PEBBOXAL SALUTES.— r(70n«jnic«<i;. 

* Salutes of 12 guns, 

Maculla. — Omar bin Sallah bin Muhammad Nukccb of 
Shahar.— *Awadb bin Umar Alkayati, Jemadar of 

Salutes of 11 guru. 

Mnler Eotla. — Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Morvi. — Waghji, Thukur Sahib of 
Tehri.— Uis Highuesa Partab Sin, Baja of 

Salutes of 9 guns, 

Bansda. — Shri Naraindeoji Ramdeoji, Maharawal of 

Bironda. — Ragbir Dyal, Uaja of 

ItulrauipUT. — Maharaja Sir Dig Bijai Singh of 

Dliarmpur. — Shri Gulab Sitigji Amar Siu^rji, Maharawul of 

Dhrol. — Jai Singji, ffhakur Suhib of 

Goiidal. — Bhagwat Siugji, Thakur Sahib of 

Jaiijira.— ±8idi Ibrahim Khau, Kawab of 

Khiirond. — Udit rertap Deo, llaja of 

KiJcliipur. — Amar Sing Bahadur, Hao of 

Lirnri. — Jaswaut Singji, Thakur Sahib of • 

Myhcre. — Raghbir Singh, Uaja of 
ralilaiia.— Sur Singji, Thakur Sahib of 
lliijkot. — Bauoji, Thakur Sahib of 
Socotra. — The Sultan of 

Sucliiii. — Sidi Abdul Kadir Mahammad Vacub Khan, Nawab of 
IV ad wan. — Dajirjij, I’Lakur Sahib of 
Wankanir. — Banc Singji, Uuj Sahib of 


APPENDIX B. 

(SUNLRY TITLES AND HONORARY DISTINCTIONS. ) 


BAR0HET-( Hereditary.) 


No. 

N\ME AND Destination. 

When Conferred. 

1 

1 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

The Hon'blc Sir Jamsetjoe 


• 


Jccjccbhoy, Bart, Bombay 

• 

Is tho third Baronet. 
With regard to tho 
'history of the first and 
second Baronets, vido 
page 492-503. 
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KNIGIfr GRAND GROSS OF THE MOST HONORAOIE ORDER OF THE BATH-(Pbbsonai..) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks, 

1 

Ilia Excellency the late Maha- 
raja Sir Jang Bahadur, O.O.S.I., 
Prime Minister of Nepal 

1857. 

For good and valuable 

2 

Ilia Highness Sir Jiaji Bao 


Bcrvicea during the mu* 
tiny. Died in 1877. 


Sindhia Bahadur, O.G.S.I., Ac. 
Ac., of Gwalior 

1877. 

Invcstituro took place 

8 

Hia llighneas the late Maha- 

j 

in theGovernment H ouac, 
Calcutta, on the Ist Janu- 


raja Sir Ehandi Hao, Gaik war 
of Baroda ••• ... ... 

1857. 

aiy, 1878. 

Fcfx* good Bcrvices du- 




ring the mutiny. Died 
in 1870. 


KHICHT-tP*«soNAi.) 


Name and Destination. ^ 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

Sir Albert David Susbood, Et., 
C. B. 1., of Bombay 


Now in England. 



Rpceivcd the honour of 
Knighthood from 1 1 cr 
Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen-Empress of 

Sir Cowaajec Jebanghir, Et., 
C. S. 1., of Bombay 


India. 

Ditto. 

The late Sir Jamsetjee Jecjec- 
bhoy, the First Baronet of 
Bombay 

• 

1842. 

Ditto, 


Tha Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

HONORARY KNIGHTS GRAND 0 0 M M A N 0 E R S-(P^«sonal.) 


No. 

1 tt 

Name and Destination. 

i 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. ■ 

* 1 

His Highness Ismael Pasha, ^ 
Eedivo of Egypt * 

... 

... 
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HONORARY NNICHTS GRAND COIIIMANOERS.-(<^«i»»«<^ ) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 


His Hi^lineBa Hajee Mecrza 
Hussain Khan ... 


«•» 

3 

His Highness Prince tewfic 
Pasha 

••• 

• •a 

4 

His Excellency Chcrif Pasha 

... 

V 

5 

His Excellency Safoet Pasha 

... 

• 

• •• 

6 

His HighilcBS The Khan of 
Khclat 

... 

... 


KNIGHTS GRAND G0MMANDEIt3-(PB»soNAi,.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness the late Nizam 
Afzul-Ud-Daula, of Haidera- 




bad 

18C1. 

For good service du- 
ring the mutiny. Dlbd 

2 

His Highness Azim Jah Zahlr- 
Ud-Daula Bahadur, Prince of 


on the 26th Feb., 1869. 


Arcot 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

3 

His Highness the late Maha- 
rnna Bhagwant Sing of Dhol- 


• • 


I^ur ... ... ••• 

1857. 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. Died in 

4 

His Highness Maharaia Dhu- 
leep Sing Bahadur, reputed son 
of Raujit Sing, suruamed the 
“ Lion of Lahore” (now in 


1873. 

• 


England) 


Resigned the sove- 
reignty of the Paojab on 

6 

His Highness Maharaja Ishri 
Prasad Narayan Sing, of Bena- 


the 29th March, 1819. 


res. 

1st Jan., 1877 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

C 

His Excellency the late Maha- 
raja Sir Jaug Bahadur, G.C.B., &c. 


• 


Prime Minister of Nepal. 

1867, 

• 

Po^good services du- 
ring the mutiny. Died 
in 1877. 


70 
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KNfCHTS CUMD COMinAin)ERS.-ramtw.; 


No. 

Namk and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

7 

His Highness Maliaraja Jas- 
want Narayau Sing of Bbarat- 
pur. 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

8 

His Highness I^aharaja Jcs- 
want Spg 11., of Jodhpur. ... 

1st Jan., 1876 ... 

At Calcutta by His 

9 

His Highness Maharaja Sir 


Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales in per- 
son.*' 


Jiaji Rao Sindhia Bahadur, a.c. 
B., &c., &c., of Gwalior. 

1867. 

For good services du- 

10 

His Highness Nawab Kalb 
Ali Khan of Rampore.... 


ring the mutiny^ 

For good services ren- 

11 

His Highness the late Maha- 


dered to the British 
Government. 


raja Kristna Raj Wadiar, of 
Alaisur. ... *•. ... 

... 

Do. Died in 1868. 

12 

His Highness the late Maha- 
raja Mahendar Sing Bahadur of 
Pattiala 

1871. 

Do. Died in 1876. 

13 

His Highness The Raja of 
Nabha 

... 

Do. 

14 

His Highness the late Maha- 
raja Narinder Sing Bahadur, of 
Rattiala 

1st Nov., 1861... 

For good services ren- 

15 

His Highness the late Maha- 


dered to the British 
Govornmont. Died on 
the 14tli Nov., 1862. 


raja Mirza Maharao Pragmalji 
11., of Kachh 

... 

Do. Died in Jan., 1876. 

16 

His Highness Raja Raghbir 

let Jan., 1876 ... 

At Calcutta by His 


Sing Bahadur, of Jbind. 

17 

His Highness Maharaja Ra- 
ghuraj Sing of Rewa. 

1864. 

Royal llighnesB the 
Prince of Wales in per- 
son. 

For good services du- 

16 

# * 1 
His Highness the late Maha- 
raja Ram Sing Bahadur, &c., &;c.,« 
of Jaipur. ... 

1867. 

ring the mutiny. 

Ditto. 
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KNIGHTS GRAND C0MMAHDERS.-r(7o»<i»«(’<;.> 


No. 

Nams and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

19* 

His Highness Maliarao Raja 
Ram Slug of Bundl 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

20 

TIis Highness Maharaja iUma 
Vai'ma of 

... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 

21 

His Highness Maharaja Ran- 


Government., 


bir Sing Bahadur «Scc., of 

Kashmir 

Ist Nov., 1861... 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 

22 

1 

His Excellency Nawab Sir 
Saliir Jaug Bahadiir &c., &c., 
Minister of Haiderabad 


Ditto. 

23 

His Highness the Into Maha- | 
rana Sam bhu Sing Bahadur of 
Mowar or Udaipur 

• 

For mild and benevo- 
lent administration of 
the State. Died in 1874. 


24 

Her Highness Nawab Shah 
Jehan, Beg am of Bhopal. 

. ... 

For peaceful adminis- 
tration of the State, &c. 

25 

n is 11 ighness M n1 1 ara j a T uk a j i 
Rao Holkar Bahadur, &c., 6cc., 




of Indore 

... 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 

26 

His Highness the late Nawab 
Yusaf Ali Khan Ballad ur, of 
Ram pur 

... 

Do. Died in Apriri865. ' 


KNIGHTS COIKIMAHDERS-(I’««sonai,.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

• Remaukb. 

1 

His High DOBS Raja Auaud 
Rao Puar of Dliar 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

His Highness Mali nrnj.a D.itu 



1 

1 

Tuniinougong Abubakar, of 
Johore 


For good services ren- 

3 

Raja Diukar Rao, Miui&tcr 

• 

dered to the British Go- 
vciumeut. 


of Rewn 

• ... 

Ditto. 
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KNIGHTS COMMANDERS.-(<>»«j««'<^) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When ConferrecL 

Rbmauks. 

4 

Maharaja Dirp Bijye Sing, of 
Bulrampore in Oudh 

4 

• 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 

5 

Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab 

• 

Government. 


Muhammad Faiz Ali Khan, 
Bahadar 

... 

Ditto. 

6 

Fao itajaQanpat Rao Klrkcc 
Shamshir, Bahadur, Dowan of 
Gwalior 


• Ditto. 

7 

Nawab Golam Hussein A lazai 




Khan Bahadur, 15th Bengal 
Cavalry 

... 

Ditto. 

8 

Maharaja Jeypercaah Sing 
Bahadur, of Deo, in Behar ... 

... 

For good services du- 
ring tlie mutiny. 

9 

Ilia Highness the late Maha- 
raja Jowau Siugbji of Edar ... 

... 

For good services ren- 
dered to tin? British Go- 
verumeut. Died iii 1868. 


V) 

Maharnja Joymungal Sing, of 
Gidhor, in Bengal 

... 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 

11 

Ban Knshee Ilao IIolkarDada 
i^aheb, of Indore 

— 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Go- 

12 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Khwaja 


vernment. 


Maliomcd Khan Khuttuk of 
Kohat 

... 

Ditto. 

13 

His Highness Maharaja Kirtee 
Sing of Manipur 

... 

Ditto. 

11 

His Exeelloiicy Raja T. Ma- 


Ditto. 


dava Bow, Minister of Baroda... 

30 April, IBfiC 

15 

His Highness Man Singh ji, 
Raj Saheb of Drangiira 

Isi Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Dnrbar. 

16 

Ilia Highnesh Moliubat Khan, 
Nawab of Juuagarh 


For good services ren- 




dered to the British Go- 
vernment. 

17 

Hia Highness Rama Virraa, 



Baja of Koch in 

... 

Ditto. 
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KHICHTS COMIIIlAHDERS.-rn>»<»»«^<iJ 


No^ 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

18 

The lute Tlaja Kadha Kanta 



1 

Dev Bahadur, of the Savabazar 

* 



Uaj Family, Calcutta * 

1866. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Go- 
vernment. 4)ied Oil the 


19 

His Highness the late Kaja 
natiadhir Sing Bahadur, of 


19th April, 1867. 

i 


Kapuithala 

1864. 

Ditto. Died ou the 
2ud April, 1870. 

20 

General Ranodip Sing Rana 




Bahadur, Prime Minister of 
Nepal 

••• 

Ditto. 

21 

1 

His Highness Maharaja Rudar 
Partab King Mahuudar Balui' 
dur, of Pauua | 

IsiJan., 1870 ... , 

At Calcutta by Hit 



Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales iu 





person. 

22 

Raja Sahib Dyal Misser, of 


• 


Kibheukote 

... j 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 




Government. 

23 

ITis Highness Raja Shamsher 
Prakash Bahadur, of Nuhau ... 

1st Jau., 1876 ... 

• • 

1 At Calcntta by Ilia 

1 Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales in 
[>ersou. 


24. 

His Highness Shivnji Bhonsla 



Chutrapati, Buja of Kolapore... 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

• 

"i 

llis Highness the late Maha- 




r»ja Sir Viziarani Gajapatty 
Ihij Mania Sultan Bahadur of 
V iziauagram ... 

... 

For good services ren- 
der(#l to the British 
Govorumeut. 


2G 

TIis Highness Sri Wibhaji, 

• 


Jam of Nowauagar 

1st Jan., 1677 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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COMPANIONS-CPbiisonal.) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Amaravatl Shasia Shastri, 


4 


Dewan of Trav-aucore 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

2 

The late Raja Ananda Nath 

t 

• 



Rai Bahadur, of IheNattor Baj 
Family, Bajshahye 

«. 

June, 1866 ... 

For good services ren- 

3 

Muhammad Ali Ashlar Ali 

derod to the British 
Government. 


Khan, of *Rampore, North-West- 
ern Frovinoea 

... 

Ditto. 

r 

4 

Nawab Syad Ashgar Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Ghitpore, Calcutta ... 


Ditto. 

6 

Syad Ahmed Khan of Ali- 
garh ••• ... 


Ditto, 

6 

Meer Akbar Ali, Khan Baha- 
dur, of Haiderabad 


Ditto. 

7 

Nawab Muhammad Akrum 
Khan, of Umb 

t«* 

Ditto. 

P 

Azam Gouri Saukar Udesan- 
kar, Joint Administrator of 
Bhaonagar 

Ist Jan,, 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

9 

4 

^Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Esqr., 
Bombay 


For good services ren- 

10 

Rao Bahadur Becher Das 
Ambur Das 


dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

11 

Sirdar Bikrama Sing of Ka- 
purthala ... 4 

... 

Ditto. 

12 

Bukshee Khonan Sing, Com- 
mandant of the Forces of His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar 
of Indore 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

13 

The late RnjH Chandra Natb 
Roy, of the Natter Raj Family, 

Itajshahye ••• * ••• ••• 


For good services ren- 


• 

dered to the British 
Government. 
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COKIPANIOHS.--fa»««*«««e.; 


No. 

Namb and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rbmarkb. 

1^ 

The late Kuja Chandra Shekar 
MauSinic Hari Chandau Murdraj 
Bhramorbor Koy, of Parikood 
^OriSBa^ 

1866. 

For good services du- 


• 

i'\ 

ring the Famine of 1866. 

15 

Raja Damara Kiimara Ven- 


Died on the 4ith Juue, 
1872. 


katappa Nayedu Bahadur Varu, 
of Kalahasti 

• •• 

For godd services ren- 

16 

• 

The late Raja Digambar 
Mitter, Calcutta 

Ist Jan., 1876 ... 

dered to the British 
Government. 

At Calcutta by His 

17 

Salad Futtch AH Khan Baha- 
dur, Nawab of Buugauapilly ... 

• 

l8tJ«ii.,1877... 

Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales in 

1 person. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

18 

Dosabhoy Framjec, Esq., 
Bombay 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

19 

Nawab Golam All Khan, the 
lute Nawab of Buuganapilly... 


For good services ren- 

20 

The late Qovind Dass Seth, 

• 

dered to the British 
Government. Died in 
October 1868. 


of Muttra 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar.^ 

21 

Nawab Golam Hussein Khan, 
of the Paujab 

• •a 

For good services ren- 

1 

22 

Nawab Khaja Abdul Qunny, 
of Dacca. ■■ ■■■ 

1871. 

dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

23 

Mahomed Hyat Khan 

... 

Ditto. 

24 

Istakant Shungtony Menon, 
Dewau of Kochin 

• ee 

Ditto. 

25 

Moulvi Mir Imdad Ali Khan, 
Bahadur, North-Western Pro- 
vinces 

««• 

■ • 

Ditto. 

26 

The Hon’ble MnJiaraja Jaiin- 

• 



dra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, of 
the Tagore Family, Calcutta ... 

28Ui July, 1879. 

Ditto. 
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tin? Continued.)' 


No. 


Namb and Dbstination. 


When Conferred. 


Remarks. 


27 

28 
29 
SO 

31 

32 

sp 

84 

t 

85 

36 

37 

88 

89 


Hnja Jcswnnt Rao, of 
Etawah 


Sir , Cowapji Jehanghir, Kt., 
of Bornbaj 

Hoja Jjc Kissen Das Baha- 
dur 

The late Jowala Sahai, Dewan 
of Kashmir 

B. Krianaitngar. Esq., Offidia- 
tlng Deputy Comniissiouer of 

Mysore ... ... ... 

Mangal Das Nathubhoy, Esq., 
Bombay 


The late Sirdar Mangal Sing 
Ramgharia, of Umritsur 

Seth Naomull, of Kuirachee... 


Huzrut Nur Khan, Minister 
of Jaurah 

The late Raja Pratap Chandra 
Sing of the Paikpara R aj Family, 
24 Pargannas 


The late Hon’ble Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, of the Tagore 
Family, Calcutta 

HisHigbnesf Maharaja Pertab 
Sing of Jodhpur.'. 

Raghu Nath Rao 'Vf ittal, Chief 
of Vinchur 


1st Jan., 1877 ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 


Ist Jan., 1877 . 


30th April, 1866. 


For pood services ren- 
dered to the Biitibh 
Government. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


At the Delhi Darbar. 


At the Delhi Darbar. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 

Qoverniueut. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


At the Delhi Darbar. 


For good services ren- 
dered to the British 
Government. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


For good fiervices du- 
ring the Mutiny of 1857. 
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COM p/SHtOHS.-r «»»«««««?•; 


Naj 

Namb and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

RbMABKS. 

40 

The late Hon’ble Maharaja 
Rama Nath Tagore Bahadur, of 
the Tagore Family, Calcutta.... 

1876. 

Fop good Services ron- 

41 

The late Raja Ram 8iog, of 
Bausi, Basti 


dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

42 

The late Raja Sattya 8aran 
Ghosal Bahadur, of the Bhu- 
kailas Raj Family, 24 Pargaonas 


Ditto. 

43 

RajaSheoraj Sing, of Eashipur 

• 

Ditto. 

44 

Raja Surat Sing 

... 

Ditto. 

45 

Syud HuBsein El Aidross, of 
Surat 

i 

Ditto. 

40 

Sir Albert David Sassoon. Kt., 
of Bombay 

... 

Ditto. • 

47 

Raja Shiva Prasad, of Benares 

... 

Ditto. 

48 

Mir Shaliamat Ali 

... 

Ditto. • 

49 

Malik Sahib Khan Tawannath, 
Khan Bahadur 

... 

Ditto. 

00 

Sahibza Obedulla Khan, of 
Touk 

... 

Ditto. 

61 

Raja Tikam Sing, of Morsan 

... 

Ditto. 

02 

Rnja Volugoti Kumara Ya- 
chaiua Nayuda Bahadur, of the 
Venkatagiri Raj Family 

1860. 

Ditto. 

03 

The Hon’blc Vembankcr Ra- 


• 


micugar, of Madras 

... 

Ditto. 

61 

Rao Sahib Vishvanatli Narayen 


■ 


Mancllik, Member of Council of 
the GovornmenL of Bombay for 
making laws and regulations ... 

• 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

Ditto. 
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The Order of the Indian mp ir e. 
MEMBER 8— and pou Life.) 


No. 


Name and Destination. 


When Conferred. 


Eemabks. 


His Highness Sir Jiaji Rao 
Sindhia Bahadur, G.C.u.,g c.s.i., 
Counsellor of the Empress, 
General in the Army, Hisam- 
us-Sultanat, &c., Maharnja of 
Gwalior 


His Highness Sir Muhammad 
Kalb Ali Khan, G.C.S.I., Coun- 
sellor of the Empress, Nawab of 
Bampur 

His Highness Sir Baghbir 
Sing. Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Coiiu- 
Bcllor of the Empress, Baja of 
Jhind ••• ••• ••• ••• 

His Highness The late Maha- 
raja Sir Ham Sing, G.G.S.I., 
Counsellor of the Empress, of 
Jaipur 

His Highness Sir Ham Sing, 

c. s. 1., Counsellor of the 
Empress, Maharao Raja of 
Bundi 

His Highness Sir Bama 
Varma, G. c. s. i., Counsellor of 
the Empress, Maharaja of 
Travancore 

•> 

His Highness Sir Rnnbir 
Sing, G.C.S.I., Counsellor of the 
Empress, General in the Army, 
Indar Mahindar Bahadur Sipar- 
i-Saltanat, Maharaja of J ummu 
and Kashmir^ 

His Highness Sir Tukoji Bao 
Holkar, g.C.s.t., Counsellor of 
the Empress, Maharaja of 
Indore ... 


lat Jan., 1878 . 


Ditto. 


For distinguished ser- 
vices rendered to tho 
Britith Government. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Dillo. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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The Order of the Indian Empire. 
COMPAIIKIHS— (B3t-0FPI0I0 AND FOB LlFB.) 


Nob 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Rkmarks. 

1 

2 

Meer AU Khan, eldc/ft son 
and heir of the Jam of Lu^ 
Bcyla, Khclat 

Sirdar Asad Khan, Chief of 
the Sara wan Brahuis, Khclat... 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

Ditto. 

For good scrvicca ren- 
dered to the British 

Government*. 

• 

Ditto. 

3 

Sirdar Atnr Sing, Malaz-ul- 
Ulnma-o-ul-Fazala, of Dhadaur, 

, Panjab 

Isi Jan., 1880 ... 


Ditto. 

4 

Bapn Deva Shastri, Professor 
of Mathematics, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Benares 

• 

1st Jan,, 1878 ... 


Ditto. 

6 

Bahu Bhuder Mukerjee, Ben- 
gal Educational Service 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

G 

Bukht Sing, Ran Bahadur, 
Rao of Bedla, in Meywar 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

7 

Bymanjee Jamesjeo 

... 1 


Ditto. 

8 

Cettopalicm Ranga Charloo, 
Esq., Controller of the House- 
hold of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Mysore 

j 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 


• • 

Ditto, 

9 

Sirdar Gohur Khan. Chief of 
the Jelawau Brahuis, Khclat ... 

Ditto. 


DllfO; 

10 

Honorary Lieutenant Colonel 
Sheik Hedajat Ali Khaiir>aha- 
dur. Sirdar Bahadur, 45th N. 1. 

I 

j Isl Jau.,187U ... 

1 • 

Ditto, 

11 

The Hon^ble Mir Humayun 
Jah Bahadur, Additional Mem- 
ber of the Council of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Madras 
for making Laws and Regula- 
tions 

iBt Jaa.,1880..r 

• 

Ditto. 

12 

Pandit Isvor Chandra Bidya- 
sogop, Sukcas Street, Calcutta... 

• 

Ditto. 

1 


Ditto. 
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The Order of the Indian M ra ^ ir e • 
C.O M P A M I 0 M r Continued,) 


No. 

NAMfE AND Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Brmareb. 

13 

14 

Babu Ehem Sing 

The Honorable Eristo Das 
Pal, Rai Bahadur, Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council 
and Municipal CommiBsioner, 
Calcutta. 

« 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

15 

Pandit M ahesh Chandra Nya> 
ratna, Officiating Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. ... 

S4tb May, 1881. 

Ditto. 

16 

Mirza Golam Ahmad, Extra 
Asst. Commr., Peshawar 

Ditto. 

Ditto# 

17 

Me6r Mahmood Khan, eldest 
son and heir of the Ehan of 
Ehelat 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

Ditto. 

18 

Baja Mangal Sing 

... 

Ditto. 

W 

Morarjec Goculdass, Esq., 
Merchant, and Justice of the 
Peace, Bombay 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

Ditto. 

v20 

* Pandit Nain Sing, late of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

21 

Sri Kajamani Baja Deo, Za- 
mindar of Mandassa, Madras ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

22 

Bajendra Lala Mittra, Bai 
Bahadur, L.u D., of the Surah 
Raj Family, 24 Pargannas ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

28 

Saleh Hindi, Khan Bahadur, 
of Joonagarh, Bombay Presi- 
dency .a. ... ... ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

24 

Pandit Sarifp Narain, Politi- 
cal Assistant and Deputy Bhil 
Agent, Manpur, Central India... 

1st Jan., 1880. 

Ditto. 

25 

Sirdar Saltan Jan Saddozai, 
Extra Asst. Commr., Kohat ... 

24th May, 1881. 

Ditto. 


4 
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‘0 0 11 PAN I OMS 


No. 

• 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

26 

Kazi Shahab-ud-din, head of 
the Revenue Department %>f the 
Baroda State ^ 

let Jan., 1880. 

Fop good services ren- 
dered to the British 

^7 

Sorabjee Shapuijco Bengali, 


Government. 


Esq., Sheriff for the Town of 


• 


Bombay 

24th May, 1881. 

Ditto. 

28 

Raja Souriiftdro Mohan Tagore, 
Musical Doctor, of the Tagore 
Family, Calcutta 

1st Jan., 1880. 

For the revival of 
Hindu Music. 

29 

Tiru varur Muthuswami Aiyar, 
Esq., L.L. B., Judge of the Small 

• 

I 


Cause Court, Madras ... 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British 

30 

Syud Vilayut Ali Khan, Ban- 
ker, Zamindar, and Honorary 
Magistrate, Patna, Bengal 


Government. 


.Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Moung Oon 

¥ 

Ditto. 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE CROWN OF INDIA. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Her Highness Dovajee Am- 
manec Maharani Sitavilas, of 
24aisur ... ... ... ... 

1878. 

IJpr good services ren- 
dered to the British 

2 

Her Highness Dilawar-un- 


Government. 


Nissa Begam Saheba, of Haide- 
rabad ... ••• 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Her Highness The Maharani 
Dhalip Smg .•• ... ... 

Ditto. 

* Ditto. 

4 

Her Highness Maharani 

• 



Jamna Bai Saheb Galkwar, of 
Baroda ... ... ••• ••• 

1 . 

• Ditto. 

1 Ditto. 
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THE IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE CROWN OF |NDIA.-«%»<>«««<2 ) 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Coufcrred. 

Bsmabks. , 

5 

• 

Her Highnesa Maharani 
Sarnamoyi, of Cossimbazar ... 

1878. ' ... 

For good services ren- 

6 

Her Highness Nawab Shahje- 

ban Begum G.C.ai., of Bhopal... 

€ 

«> 

Ditto. 

dered to the British 
Government. 

Ditto. 

7 

Her Highness Nawab Eudaia 

' 



Begum, of Bhopal 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Her Highnesa Vijya Mchemi 
Mukta Boyi Amonani Baja 

Saheb, Princess of Tanjorc ... 

«* 

j Ditto. ' 

Ditto. 


COUNSELLOR OF THE EMPRESS. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 


His Highness Sir Jiaji Rao 
Sindhia Bahadur, g.c.b., a.C.s.i., 
&c., &c., Maharaja of Gwalior... 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

.2 

His Highness Sir Ealb Ali 
Ehan, G. c. s. i., Nawab of 
Bampur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

His Highness Sir Raghbir 
Sing Bahadur, G.C,S.I., Baja 
o£ Jhind 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

t 

His Highness Sir Ram 
Sing, G.C.S.I., Maharao Raja of 
Bundi 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

5 

His Highness the late Maha- 
raja Sir Ram Sing, G.c.s.i.&c., &c., 
of Jaipur... ^ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

His Highness Sis . Rama 
Varma, G.c.s.i., &c., &e., Maha- 
raja of Travancore 

« Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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COUHSELLOR OF THE EMPRESS-f 



Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

B EM AUKS. 

7 

Ilia Hi tallness Sir Ilaabir 
Sing, O.c.s.i., &c., &c., MaWitja 
of Jammu aud Kashmir 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darhar, 

8 

His Highness Sir Tukoji Hao 
Holk.ir, o.o.s.i.,&G., &c.. Maha- 
raja of Indore 

• 


* 

1 

Ditto. 

1 

L- _ 

Ditto. 


GENERAL IN TH| ARMY. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Bao 
Siudhia Bahadur, G.c.n.,Q.C.8.i., 
Counsellor of the Empress, &c., 


At the Delhi Darbar. 

* • 

2 

&c. Maharaja of Gwalior 

His Highness Sir Ranbir Sing, 
Bahadur, o.c.s.i., Counsellor of 
the Empress, &c., &c., Maharaja 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 


of Jammu aud Kashmir 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


FARZAND I-KHAS-I-OAULAT-HNCLISHIA. ' 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

1 Remarks. 

1 

His liiglinoss Maharaja Sevaji 


— 1 


Rao Gaikwar, 111., &c., Ac., of 

• 



Baroda 

Ist Jan,, 1877 ... 

• 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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HISAM-US'SALTANAT. 


Ko. 

Name and Destination. I 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. , 

1 

His Highness Sir Jiaji Bao 
Sindhia Bahadur, G.G.B.I., 

Counsellor of the Empress, 

c 



% 



General in the Army, &c«, Ac., 
Maharaja of Gwalior 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbor. 


INDAR MAHINDAR BAHADUR SIPAR-I SALTANAT." 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

• 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 


His Highness Sir Ranbir 
Sing Bahadur, G.O.8.I., Counsel- 
lor of the Empress, General in 
the Army, Ac., Ac., Mahoraja of 
Jammu and Kashmir ... 

1st Jan., 1877 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

•t 

S AWAI. 

No. 

c 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Maharaja Ran jor 
Sing, of Ajigarh 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

« 

SIPAHO 

AR-UL-MULK. 

1 

No. j 

Name and Destination. 

1 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Highness Sri Maharaj 
Dhiraj Jai Sing Deo Bahadur, 
of Charkari 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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LOKENOAR- 


• No. 

^ Name and Destination. 

! 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

His Hif^hncss Rao Maharaja 




Bhowani Sing of Dattia 

^Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


RAJA MU8HIR-I-KHAS BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Oestination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Raja Sir Diukur Rao, k.c.s.1... 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

RAJA-I-RAJAGAN- 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When* Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Ilia Highness Sir Ragbir Sing, 
G.O.S.I., Raja of Jhind 

24 May, 1881... 

In Honor of Her Ma- 
jesty’s binii'day. 


MALAZ-UL-ULAMA-O-UL-FAZALA- 


No. 

Name and Destination, j 

W^hen Conferred. 

Rbmarks. 

1 

Sirdar Atar Sing, c. I. E., of 
Bhaduur 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At tfie Delhi Darbar. 

SHEIKH-UL-MUSHAIKH- 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

* Remarks. 

1 

Dewan Gyasuddin Ali Khan, 
Sajjada Nash in, Ajmir 

fst Jan., 1877... 

• 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


72 
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MAHARAJA DHIRAJ BAHADUR * 


No. 

Namb and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The late His Highness MahtaV> 




Chand Bahadur, of the Bardwan 
Raj family 

9th April, 1840 

The title is hereditary, f 

2 

The late Tej Chandra Bahadnr, 
of the Bardwan Raj Family ... 

A. D. 1791... 

Ditto. 


MAHARAJA BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The Into Ananda Kishor Sing, 
of the Bettia Raj Family, Ghum- 
parun 

1830. 

By Lord William Ben- 
tinck. 

,.2 

Bunwarilal Bahadur, the late 



Maliaraja of the Bunwaribad Raj 
Family, Birbhum 

... 

For good services ren- 
dered to ihe British 



8 

Chattnrdliari Sahi Bahadur, 


Government. 


ihe late Maharaja of the Hatwa 
Raj Family 

1837. 

Ditto. 

4 

Sir Joy Mungul Sing Baha- 
dur, E.C.S.I., of theGidhour Raj 
Family 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
The title is hereditary. 

6 

Sir Joy Pnokash Sing, Baha- 
dur, K. 0. 8. I., of the Doo Raj 
Family in Gya 

2l8t June, 1859. 

For his good services 
during the mutiny. 

8 

Joy Prokash Sing, the late 
Maharaja of Doomraon 

10th March, 1816. 

By Marquis of Hastings. 


* Several titles like Maharaja Dhiraj, Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Maharapa, 
Bana, Baja Bahadur, Baja, Nawab, &c., seem to bo hereditary among the Native 
Ftinces telonging to the Native States (vide Fart I.) 

f Where it is not mentioned, that the title is “ hereditary,” it should be under* 
ateod that it ia personal. 
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MAHARAJA BAHADUR. — Continued, 


No. 

• 

Name and Dsbtination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

7 

Ju^;?ii t Jndro Bnnwari dobind, 
of 11 le Buuwai oebad Haj FAmily, 
Dirbhum 

21st Dec., 1&57. 

For good services du- 

8 

Krishna Pratap Rahi Bahadur, 
of theiiatwa Baj Family (Sarun) 

31st Augt., 1874. 

ring the Mutiny. 

For good services ren- 

9 

Lachmcsvar 8inp 'Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Btirblianga, 'rirhoot. 

September, 1870. 

dcred to tbC British Govt, 

For various acts of 

10 

Maiia Vi k ram a, Zamorin or 

charily and public utility. 
The title is hereditary. 


1st lliija of Calicut, Madras ... 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services ren- 

11 

The late Maharaja Nava 

• 

dered to the British Govt. 


Krishna Dev IJaliiidur, the 
fouiidor of the SSavabazar Uaj 
Family, Calcutta 

1706. 

The title was conferred 

12 

Nani Kishor Sing Bahadur, 

1 

1 

1 

! 

on him by the Emperor 
Shah Alum through Lord 
Clive granting him at 
the same time the dignity 
of Masuab-Bha8h-ha7.ipri 
with four thousand 


the late INlahuraja o£ the Bettia | 
Uaj Family, Chumpanm 


sowars. . 

For good Borvices ren- 

]:? 

Najondra Pratap Sahi Baha- 


dered to tho British Govt. 

t • • 


dur, the late Maharaja of the 
Uatwa Kaj Family (barun) 

1858. 

Ditto. 

14 

Kajendra Kishor Sing Baha- 
dur, of the Betthi Kaj Family, 
Chum par un 

11th April, 1856. 

Ditto. 

• 

15 

Ruder Sing Bahadur, the late 
Maharaja of the Darbhauga Raj 
Family 


Addressed by the 

IG 

The late Maharaja Sris 


Govr.-Geul. of his time 
as “ Maharaja Bahadur.” 


Chandra ]^i,of the Nadiya Kaj 
Family 


For enlightened liber- 

17 

The late Maharaja Satis 

• 

ality. 


Chandra Kui, of the Nadiya Raj 
Family; 

9th #an., 1858... 

Ditto. 
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MAHARAJA. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bkmabks. 

1 

Ananda Boo Puar, Baja of 
Dliar 

1st Jnu., i877... 

C 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Bhqgiratlii Mahindra, the late 
Maharaja of Dhcnkanal, Tribu- 
tary Muiials, Oriasa 

1866. 

For liberality during 

8 

Ghattar Sing, Baja of Samp- 
thar 

1st Jan., 1877... 

the famine of 1866. The 
title 'of “Baja^^ has been 
declared to be hereditaiy 
in June, 1874. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

4 

Dcbya Sing Dev, Baja of 
Puri, Orissa 

i 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S 

Dhaniirjoy Naraln Bhanj Deo, 
Baja of Killa Kconjliar, Oriasa.*. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

. \ 

Gopal Chandra Sing, Baja of 
Sultanabad, Sonthal Fargauuas 

12tb March, 1857. 

For services during 

,7 

^ Hct Narayau Sing, the late 

the Famine of 1878-74, 
The title of “ Baja Baha- 
dur" was conferred on 
him in 1867. 


Maharaja of the Tikuri Baj 
Family, (Gy a) 

10thNovr.,X845. 

For good services ren- 

8 

Inderjit Sing Deo, Bnja of 
Sirgoojah, Chota Nagporc 

23rd Peer., 1872. 

dered to the British Govt. 

Ditto. 

9 

Jagatindro Nath Boy, of the 
Nattor Baj Ftfmily, Bajshahyc... 

1st Jan,, 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

10 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Jatin- 
dro Mohan Tagore Bahadur, C. 
B. Is, of the Taggre Family, 
Calcutta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11 

£. 

Sir JoyMangul Sing, of the 
Gidhour Baj Family ... 

1866. 

The title of “Baja 
Bahadur" was conferred 
on him in 1871. 

For good . services du- 



ring the mutiny. 
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M A H A R A J k.—( CmtinvM.) 


No. 

• 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

12 

Baja Kamal Krishna Dev, of 
tlio Suvabazar Bnj Family, Cal* 
cutta ^ 

23ptl Feb., 1880. 

For good services. The 
title of “Rnja’' was con- 
fer! ed on him on the Ist 
January, 1677 at the 
Delhi Dusbar. 

13 

Kishen Chandar Dhanj Deo, 
of Mohnrbanj, Orissa 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

14 

Lall Ummer Sinj>, the late 




Maharaja of birgoojah, Chota 
Nagporc 

•... 

The title is hereditary. 

15 

Tlie late Mitrajit Sing, of the 
Tikari Uuj Family 

loth Nov., 1815. 

By Lord Hardinge. 

IG 

Malicshar Bax Sing, of the 
Doomraou Baj Family, Shaha* 
bad 

2»rtl Dec., 1872. 

For good services. The 




title of “Raja’* was cou- 
fened on him in 1844. 

17 

M alii pat Slug, of the Patua 
Baj Family 

i Isl Jan., 1877... 

At tlTc Delhi Darbar. 

18 

The Ilon'ble Maharaja Narcn- 
di'H Krishiia, of the Bavabaztir 


• • 


Raj Ramily, Calcutta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. The title of 
Raja was previously con- 

10 

11 is Highness Nripondra 
Niir:iin liluip Tiahadur, of the 
Kuch Rebar liuj Family 

23rd Fob., 1880. 

ferred on him. 

The title seems to be 
ho^editary. 

20 

Pratap Ddai Nath Sahoo Ooo, 
a minor, of the Chota Nagp^ic 
Baj Family 



The right of the head 



of the family to the title 
of “Maharaja” has been 
sanctioned by Govern- 
mint on the Slat Decem- 






ber, 1872. 

21 

llaj Krishna Sing, Raja of 

• 



Susiuig, Mvim'iisiiig 

list Jan., 1877 .. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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MAHARAJA ■ 


No. 

NAMfl AND Destination. 

When Conferred, 

Remarks. 

c 

22 

The late Ram Krishna Sing, 
of the Tikari Raj Family, (Oya) 

8th May, 1873... 

For good services ren- 

23 

The late Maharaja Ram Nath 


dcrcd to the British Govt. 


Sing, of theBamgariiRaj Family 

June, 1863... 

Ditto. 

24 

The laito Raja Rama Nath 
Tagore Bahadur, of the 

Tagore Family, Calcutta 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

Atf the Delhi Darbar. 

25 

Sew Frokash Sing, of the 


The title of “ Raja” was 
conferred on him in 1 873. 


Gidhour Roj Family 

12th March, 1875. 

For good services ren- 

26 

His Highness the late Mahr.- 
raja Mirza Viziarama Gajapati 
Raj Munea Sultan Bahadur, 
K.G.8.I., of Vizianagram 

1864. 

dered to the British Govt. 

Ditto. 


RAJENDRA BAHADUR. 


Noi 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

« 

The late Raja Krishna Chan- 
dra Rai Bahadur, of the Nuddea 
Rcy Family, Krishnaghar. 

1767-68. ... 

Received the title of 
“ Hajendra Bahadur'^ 

from Lord Clive with a 
present of 12 guns used 
at Flassey. 

MAH 

ARANI. 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

1 Remarks. 

1 

Bara HundariiDebya, of Sear- 
sole, Bardwaii 

t 

1st Jan., 1877... 

c 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
Received the title of 
Uani on the 12th March, 
1876. 
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Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Hingan Kumar i, of Pigdara, 
Manbhum 

• 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

Sham Mohini, of the Dinajpur 
Raj h'araily 

26th July, 1875 

ShaTiiaino^i c. I., of the Cos- 
simhazar Raj Family, Murshi- 
(labad 

loth Aug., 1871. 

• 

Sharat Sundari Dcbya, of the 
Putia Raj Family, Rajsliabyc... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 


No. 


Bbmasks. 


At the Delhi Darbar. 
Received the title of 
Unni on the 12th March. 
1876. 

For services during 
the Famine of 1873-74. 


For various acts of cha- 
rity and public utility. 
In recognition of the 
Maharani's services, da- 
ring the famine of 1874^ 
tlve Govt, publicly an- 
nounced in the Calcutta 
Gazette, of the 12th 
March, 1875, that the 
title of Maharaja be con- 
ferred on any person the 
Maharani might chc^e 
to adopt as her heir and 
successor. 

At the Delhi ^Darbar. 
Received the title ft 
Rani on the 12th March, 
1875. 



RAJA 

BAHADUR. 

• 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The late Raja Ananda Nath 


• 


Rai, G.8.I., of the Nattor Raj 
Family, Rajshabye 

1866. ,y 

For good services ren- 

2 

Raja Ardotc Sing, Rais of 
Kotoe, in Baghelkand 

Isf Jan., 1878 ... 

dered to the British Govt. 

The title is hereditary. 


•I 
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8 
• ( 

9 

« 

10 

11 

12 


Name and Destination. When Conferred. Remarks. 


The late Raja Bhoop Sing Ba- ^ 

hadur, of the Patna Raj Family 1829. ** ... Died on the 17th Janu- 

• ary, 1874. 

The late Raja Baidyo Nath 

Rai Bahadur, of Sukbazar, 

Fathuriaghata, Calcutta ... ... Received the title from 

• Lord Amherst. 

Raja Bisesshar Malia, of Scar- 

sole, Bardwan 1st Jan., 1877 ... At fnc Delhi Darbar. 

Received the title of 
“ Raja*' on the 12tli 
March, 1876 for services 
during the Famine of 
1873-74. 

The late Raja Baroda Kanta 

Roy, of Chunchur, Jessore ... 15th Sept., 1858. For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 

Raja Chuckerdhur Sing Deo, 

of Scraikillah, Chota Nagpore... 18th Feb., 1856. For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

The late Raja Doost Dnmun,of 

the Shahur Raj Family, Mozuf- 

fcrporc 10th March, 1816. Ditto. 

Raja Dyanidhi Deo, of the 

Bonai Tributary Estate, Chota 

Nafepore ... 6th May, 1871. For good services du- 

ring the Keoujhur rebol- 

Thc late Raja Gopi Mohan lion of 1807-68. 

Dev Bahadur, of the Savabazar 

Raj Family, Calcutta 1833. ... Received the title from 

Lord William Bentiuck 
with the privilege of bc- 
• ing attended by an 

The late Raja Ilari Nath Roy armed retinue. 

Bahadur, of the Cossimbajiar 

Raj Family, Murshidabad ... 15th Feb., 1825. Received tbc title from 

Earl Amherst. 

Raja Harnath Hhaudhri, of 

Dubalhati, Rais])|ihyo 1st Jan., 1877 ... At the Delhi Darbar, 

Received the title of 

“ Raja” on the 12th 
‘ March, 1876 for good ser- 

vices during the famine 
« of 1873-74. 
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No.* 

19 AMU and Destination. ^ 

iVhen Conferred. 

Rjcmabkb. 

13 

Rnja Harba11abNarayaD*Sing. 
of Suuebursat Ubaugulpore ...« 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
Received the title of 

14 

Baja Harendra Krishna Dev, 


** Raju” on the 12th 


of tho Savabozar Kiij Familyt 


March, 1875.* 


Calcutta 

4th June, 1874. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

15 

The Ho'A’ble Maharaja 




Jatindra Mohan Tagore Baha- 
dur, c,s.i^o£ the Tagore Family, 
Calcutta 

17th March, 1871. 

Received the title of 
‘‘ Maharaja*' on the Ist 

16 

The late Raja Kali Sankar 
Qhosal, of the Bhukailas Raj 

• 

Jan., 1877. 


Family, 24-Pargannas 

• •• 

Received the title from 
Lord Eilenborough. 

17 

The late Raja Kali Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, of the Savabuzar 
Raj Family, Calcutta 

1833. 

Received the title from 
Lord William Beutiuck. 

18 

The late Raja Risscu Nath 
Roy Bahadur, of the Cossiui ba- 


• . 


zar Raj Family, Murshidabud ... 

1841. 

Do. frem Lord Auck- 
land. • 

19 

The late Raja Kali Narayan 
Rai Chowdhuri, of Bhowal, 


• • 


Dacca 

20tb Oct., 1876. 

For public spirit and 
liberality. 

20 

Raja Kumad Naraiu Bhup, 
Zamiudai of Bijni, in Assam ... 

1878. 

Ditto. 

21 

Raja Kuuwar Muharaj 8iug, 
of Ualdaur, N. W. F 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

• Ditto. 

22 

Khallak Sing, Raja of Surila... 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

23 

Raja Lila Nauda Slog, of 
the Puniea Raj Family 

8th Dec., 1851. 

The title of Raja 
Bahadur was also con- 
ferAid on his grand-father 
and father in 1811 and 





• 

1821 respectively. His 
grand-father rendered 



• 

good services during the 
Nepal War. 
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No. 

j Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmabks. * 

24 

The late Baja Loke Nath Roy 
Bahadur, of the Oossimbazar 
Raj Family, Murshidabad 

Raia Mauffal Siufir, of Bhinai. 

• 


25 


Received the title from 
W. Hastings. 


Ajmere* 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Dorbar* 

26 

Raja Muni Pal, of Pal Lohara, 


1 

27 

OrisBa 

• 

Baja Mahipat Bing, of the 

6th May, 1871 ... 

For valuable services 
during the Keonjhar re- 
bellion of 18C7-68. The 
title has been declared 
to be hereditary in June, 
1874. 

28 

Patna Raj Family 

The late Baja Narsing 
Chandra Rai Bahadur, of 8uk- 
bazar, Fathuriaghata, Calcutta... 

The late Raja Prasanna Nath 

Slst Aug., 1874. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt, 

29 

... 

Ditto. 

30 

1 

Roy, of Di^hapati, Bajshahye... 

The late Raja Prasanna 
Narain Dev Bahadur, of the 

20 April, 1854. 

Ditto. 

31 

Savabazar Baj Family, Calcutta 

Baja Pramatho Nath Roy, of 


First received the title 
of Rai Bahadur in 1817. 

S2 

Dighapati, Bajshahye ... 

The late Raja Pratap Chandra 
Bing Bahadur, c.s.i., of the 
Paikpara Raj Family, 24-Par- 

20th Sept., 1869. 

For good services reu- 
dered to the British Govt. 

83 

gannas 

Baja Pertab Narain Sing Deo, 


Ditto. 


of J ushpore, Chota Nagpore . . . 

3rd Dec., 1659. 

For good services du* 
ring the mutiny. The 

84 

The late ifaja Sir Radha 
Kanta Dev Bahadur, K.C.s.l., of 
the Savabazar Raj Family, 


title is hereditary. 


Calcutta 

18.37. 

4 

For loyalty, high po- 
sition, vast learning, 
approved public and 
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RAJA BAHADUR.-r^»<i»««<?j‘ 


No. 

Naike and Destination. 

When ^Conferred. 

Rbmabks. 

c 

44 

The late Raja Roj Naraln 
Roy Bahadur, of the Audul Raj 

< 



JTamily, near Howra 

« ••• 

For good sorvices ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

45 

The late Baja Sattya Charan 
GhosaL Bahadur, of the Bhuk al- 
ias Roj family, 24-Parganiiaa... 

... 

Ditto. 

46 

Raja Sattya Nanda Ghosal 


1 


Bahadur, of Ditto. ••• ••• 

30th Sep., 1869. 

Ditto. 

47 

Tho late Raja Sattya Sarau 
Ghosal Bahadur, C.sj., of Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 

48 

The late Raja Shew Nandan 

* 



Sing, of the Chumparun BaJ 
Family ... ••• ••• ••• 

2Ut Hay, 1869. 

Ditto. 

49 

The late Raja Siv Chandra 




Rai Bahadur, of Sukbazar, 
PaUiuriaghata, Calcutta ... 

•aa 

Ditto. 

5Q 

The late Raja Sita Nath Bose 
Bahadur, of the Sayabaaar Raj 
Family, Calcutta 

a«> 

Ditto. 

pi 

The late Baja Bukmoy Rai 
Bahadur, of Sukbazar, Pathuria- 
ghata^ Calcutta ... ... ... 

••• 

Received the title from 
W. Hastings for several 
acts of charity and pub* 
lie utility. 



62 

Kumar Shankar Sing, of 


Bilram, in the Etah District ... 

1 

1880. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 


68 

Saheb Praladh Sen, of Bam- 
nuggar, Chumparun 

12tb Oct, 1860. 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 


64 

Tho late Shew Nandan Sing, 


of the Shahar Raj Family, 
IdozufEerporo f*. ... ••• 

••• 

Ditto. 


65 

Shewraj Nandan Sing, of the 
Shahar Raj Family, MozuflEer- 
pore ••• ... 

8rd March, 1875. 
« 

Ditto. 
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No. 

• 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

56 

Udit Pratap Deo, Raja of 
Kharood ••• 

• 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


RAJA. 


!d 

Name and Destination. 

% 

When Conferred. 

Rbmabkb. 

1 

1 

Ajita Singh, of Teraal,Fartab- 
garh ... ... ... ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Nawab Sayyid Ali Shah, of 

• 



Sirdhana, Mirath 

Juno, 1878. 

For good services ten- 

3 

4 

Balwant Rao, of Jabalpur ... 

Balwant Sing, of Gangwanna 

Ist Jan*, 1877 ••• 

dered to the British Govt. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

6 

Banapat Sing, o£ Barah, Alla- 
habad ••• ... ... 

Ditto. 

NoVt, 1858 ... 

Ditto. 

6 

Ban Most Sing, of Eatohra, 


For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 


Jhansi ... ... ... ... 

Sep., 1859... 

Ditto. 

7 

Beer Chander Barman, of 


• • 

8 

Augurtollah, Hill Tipperah ... 

Benoodhur Bajrodhur Narin- 
dro Mohapatur, of Rnnpore, 
Poorce ... ... ... ... 

1869. 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title b hereditaiy. 

Ditto. 

9 

Brojo Soonder Mansing Hari 
Chnnder Mohapatur, of Nur- 
singpore, Pooree 


• 


Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

10 

The late Chandra Nath Roy, 
of the Naltor Raj Family ... 

1869. 

For good services ren- 

11 

Roo Chattar Sing, Jagirdar of 
Eannyadhana ... ... ... 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

de,^ to the British Govt. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

12 

Ghaitan Deo Bhon j, Duspulla, 
Pooree ... ••• ••• ... 

May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 
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No. 

Name aed DEStiNATioN. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

« 

13 

1 

Tho lAtc DigambarMittcr,C.B.i., 
Calcutta 

1st Jan., 18)7... 

At the Delhi Darbor. 

14 

The late Dbahhina Banjan 

« 



Hukci^i ••• 

... 

For good services du- 


Dhurmjit Sing Deo^ chief of 
Udaipur, in tho Chota Nagporc 
14ahal ... ••• 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

ring the mutiny of 1857. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

16 

Damara Kumara Venkattapa 
Nayudu, Zaminclarof Kalaliasti, | 
North Arcot District 

Ditto. 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

17 

Deba Sing, of Kajghar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

18 

Dilsukh Bai, of Bilrazn, Etah 

Aug., 1859. ... 

For good services ren- 

19 

Dusruthee Birbar Mungraj 
Mahapatar, of Baromba, Pooree 

2lBt May, 1874 

dered to the British Govt. 

The title is hereditary. 

20 

Nawab Mahomed Faiz All 
Khan, of Pahasee, Bulandshahar 

Sep., 1870. ... 

For good services ren- 

21 

The late 6iopal Sing, of the 

Gidhoni Baj Family 

1 

1 

dered to the British Govt. 

The British Govt. 

c 


sanctioned tho title of 

22 

The Hon’ble Bao Gangadhar 


Baja which his ancestors 
received from the Maho- 


Bama Bao, Zamindar of Pitta- 
pur, Gadavery District 

iBt Jan., 1877... 

medan Govt. 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

23 

Gour Chunder Man Sing, 
Hari Chundun Murdraj Bhra- 
morbor Boy, of Parikood, Pooree 

23rd Dec., 1872. 

Tho title is hereditaiy. 

24 

Harish Chunder Chowdry, of 
Mymensing ••• 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At tho Delhi Darbar. 

26 

Harish Ohundra, of Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts!*. 

24th March, 1874. 

Is the head of the 

26 

Harihar Ehettrio, Birbar 
Chumpted Sing Mohapatar, 
of Tigireah, Pooree 

2l8t May, 1874. 

Chukma tribe. 

The title is hereditary. 
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iVhen Conferred. 

Remarks. 

27 

Hardeo Baksh, of llardui, 
Oudli ... . A. 

Oct., 1858. ... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt 

28 

The late Indu Bhusan Deb Rai, 
of the Naldauga Raj Family ... 

... 

Ditto, 

29 

Jai Kifihen Das, of Muradabad 

• 

Jan., 1860 ... 

Ditto. 

30 

The late Jagan Narayan Rai, 
of the Ratiya Raj Family 

••* 

Ditto. 

31 

Jagat Sing, of Taj pur, Bijnor 

Dec., 1873 ... 

Ditto. 

82 

, The late Jogondro Saont, 
of Autmullick, Roorcc 

2l6t May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

83 

Jeswant Bao, of Lakhna, 
Etawah 

Sept, 1859 ... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt 

34 

Kalka Prasada, of Boriclly... 

Dec., 18G7 ... 

Ditto. 

35 

Ecsho Bao Dinkar, of Gursa- 




ric, Jhausi 

Dec., 1859 ... 

, Ditto. 

36 

K hotter Mohan Sing, of 
Diuagepur 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi barbarr 

37 

1 

Kunwar liar Narayan Sing, 
of ilattrass, Aligarh District... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

38 

Elsseu Chunder Murdraj, 
ITurrce Ohuudun, of Nilgiri, 
Pooree 

21st May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 


39 

Kristendro Roy, of Bolihar... 

23rd Feb., 1880. 

For good Borvices ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

40 

Lachman Sing, Deputy Col- 
lector, Bulaudshahar 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

41 

Lachman Sing, of Earauli, 


• 

Maiupuri 

Jan.,18G9 

For good services ren- 


• 

dered to the British Govt. 

42 

Lall Soorajbhun Sing, of 
Bhug wan pore, Shahabad 

ISth April, 1859 

For good services du- 
ring the mutiny. 
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Namb AMD Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmarks. 

43 

Loodoo Eishore Sing Man- 
dhata, of Nalagarh, Pouree ... 

2l8t May,A874. 

The title is hereditary. 

44 

H. E. Sir T. Madhava Bow, 

* 



K.eAX, ‘Minister of Baroda ... 

e 

l8t Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

46 

Thakur Madho Sing, of Sawar, 
Ajmere ••. ... ••• 

1 

Ditto. 

** Ditto. 

46 

The late Sirdar Nchal Sing, 
Raja of Eapurthala 


Died in 1862. 

47 

Nilmoney Sing Deo^ of Pa 
oheti, Manbhoom 

22nd Not., 1861. 

1 For good BervineB ren- 
dered to the British Qovt. 

48 

Notobur Mardraj Brohmor- 
bar Boy, of Ehandpara, Poorec 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

49 

Nando Kissoro Bhupati, 
of Sakinda, Orissa 

Ist Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

6U‘ 

Paddolab Bao, of Aul, Orissa 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

51 

Partap Sing, of Pisangan, 




Ajmere ... ... *•. 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

63 

The late Rai Patnimal Dass, 
of the Bai Family of Benares... 

••• 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Qovt. 

58 

The late Prasanna Nath Bai, 
of Dighapati, Rajdhahyo 

20th April, 1864. 

Ditto. 

64 

Pitambar Oeo^ of Boad, Fooree 

2l8t May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

65 

Pran Sing Deo, Koria, Tribu- 
tary Estate, Chota Nagpore ... 

8th July, 1876. 

Ditto. 

66 

Badha Prosad Sing, of Doom- 
raon. Shahabad 

12th March, 1876. 

For good services ren- 



dered to the British Govt. 

67 

Ram Chandra Birbar Hari 
Chandan, of Talchere,«Pooree... 

2lBt May, 1874. 

The title is hereditary. 

58 

Bam Chunder Deo Ohnbal, 



of Lohardugga, Dhulbhoom ... 


Ditto. 


4 
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Rbmarks. 

69 

Raghu Natb Sukhur T>eo, of 




Gangpore Tributary Estate,^ 
Chota Nagpore 

1871. 

The title is hereditary. 

60 

Raj Kifisen 8ing 

1873. 

For good Services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

61 

Ram Narayau Sing, of Khaira, 
Monghyr ... 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

62 

Ranbir Sing, Dehra Dhun, ... 

Sept., 1876 ... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt, 

68 

Shambhu Narayan Sing, 
Benares 

Jan.,1871 ... 

Ditto. 

64 

Shama Nanda Dey, of Bala- 



• 

sore 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

66 

Shama Shankar Rai, of Tcota, 

- 



Dacca 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

66 

H. H. Siva Shan Mukha 




Rao, Hindu Rao Ghorpuri, 
Mamlckat Madar, Senapatti, 


Received the heredi- 


Chief of Sandur 

... 


! 

i 

tary title of Raja from 
Government. • • 


67 

Siva Prasada, G.S.i.,of Benares 

March, 1874 ... | 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

68 

Dr. Sonrindra Mohan Tagore, 
C.i.B, See., See., of the Tagore Fa- 
mily, Calcutta : 

23rd Feb., 1880 

Ditto. 

69 

Rai Suija Kanta Acbarji Ba- 
hadur, of Muktagacha 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Received the 



title of “ Rai Bahadur,’* 
oil the IstJan., 1877, at 
the Delhi Darbar. 



70 

Sirdar Surat Singh Mijithia, 
c.s.i., Benares 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

• 

71 

Tejbal Sing, of Daiya, Alla- 
habaid 

August, 1859 ...» 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

72 

Rao Saheb Trimbakji Nana 
Ahir Rao, of Nagpur 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


74 
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Remarks. 

73 

Velugoti Kumara Tachama 
Naidu Bahadur, G.s.1 

* 

... 


BAHADUR. 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred.] 

Remarks. 

1 

Mohendro Kishore Sing,' of 
Bettia, Ohumparun 

27th May. 1669. 

For good services du- 



ring the mutiny. 


KUMAR* 


No. 

Name /nd Destination. 

When Conferred.! 

Remarks. 

1 

Juggernath Sing Deo, Serai- 
killah, Obota Nagporc 

20th Jan., 1858 

Is the hereditary title 
of the Chiefs of Serai- 
killah. 


PAL CHDWDHURIE. 


Noj 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

The late Krishna Chandra 
Pal Chowdhuri, of Ranaghat... 

... 

From Marquis of Has- 


» 

1 

tings. 


* The iouB of the recognized MBhnrajas^aiid Rajas are generally called Rumars. 
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1 

2 

Rao Amar Sing, of Kiiilchi- 
Pur. 

Rao Bakht Sing, of Baidla, 
Meywar 

April, 1873.... 

1st Jan., 1877... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt* 

At the DeUii Darbar. 

3 

Babut Sing, Thakur of Foka- 
ran, Kajputatia 

Ditto. 

9 

Ditto. 

4 

Bhagwant Rao Deshpanday, 
of Ellichpur 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

3 

Daji Nilkant Nigarkar, Pro- 
fessor, Engineering College, 
Bombay 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

Gopal Rao Hari, Judge of 
Small Cause Court, Ahmodabad 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

7 

Gokaiji Jhala, cf Juuagarh, 
Kattywar... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

0 , 

8 

Jugjivandass Khusbaldass. 
Deputy Collector, Surat 

Ditto. 

* Ditto. 

9 

Rao Saheb Hari Narayan, 
Police Inspector, Ahmad nagar 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto. 

10 

Rao Chattarpati, Jagirdar of 
Alipura 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11. 

Eesri Sing, Thakur of Kucha- 
wan, Rajputana 

Ditto. 

^ Ditto. 

12 

Eeru Lakshman Chhatri, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Deccan 
College 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

13 

Ehanderao Vishvanath, alias 
Rao Saheb Haste, 2nd class Sir- 
dar of the Deccan 

Ditto. 

s 

Ditto. 

14 

Eeshorao Bhasker, Deputy 
Assistant Political Agent, Eat- 
tywar 

• 

* Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Rbmabkb. 

16 

Kbushabai Sarabhai, Dafter- 
dar, Rewa Eanta 

t 

Ist J^n., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

16 

Dewan Lai Sing, Mukhtiarkar 




of Talaka Gani, in Hyderabad 

1 Collectoj^ate, Sind 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

17 

The late Sett Lachmi Chand ji, 


t 


of the Sett Family of Mathura 

... 

For good services du- 
ring the Mutiny. 

18 

Luxemon Sing, Hao of Jigpi 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

19 

Madhorao Wassudeo Barve, 
Karbhari, Kolhapur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20 

Makaji Dhanji, late Karbhari, 
Drangdra 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

21 

Bao Sahib Muccoond Ram 



. • 

Chuuder, Assistant Engineer, P. 
W. Department, Bombay 

t 

1st Jan., 1878... 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

22 

Nand Shankar Taljashankar, 



t 

Assistant Political Agent, Juna> 
wara and Sonth in Rewa Kanta 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

28 

Narayenrao Anant Mutalik, 
of Karad, Sattara 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

24 

Narayen Bhai Dandekar, Di- 
rector, Public instruction, ^rar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

25 

Premabhai Hemabhai, of Ah- 
madabad 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

26 

Bao Prithi Sing, Jagirdar of 

Tori — Fatehpur 

* 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

27 

RajdhAT Rudar Sing, Chief of 
Gurihar « 

1867. 

For good services ren- 


dered to tlio British Govt. 

28 

Sheonath Sing, Thakur of 
Kherwa, Rajputana 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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RAO BAHAOO fi.-( Contim.ned.) 


'ilOj, 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remabkb. 

29 

Shivram PandooraDg, q 4' Bom- 




bay 

« 

Ut Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

30 

Shrivalingaya Gada, of Mor- 
thalli, Ganara 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Sirdar Sing, the late Chief of 


• 


Logasai 

1857. 

For good servioes da- 

82 

Sudaaheo Rugunath Joahi, 
Karbhari, Mudhol 

1st Jan., 1877... 

ring the mutiny. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

33 

Trimalrao Vcukatesh, late 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Dhar* 
war 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

34 

Vennik Rao Janardan Kir- ] 
tanc, Naib Dewan of Baroda ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

35 

Vc'heridass Ajubhai, Dcaai of 
Ncriad, Eaira, Bombay ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

30 

Waman Rao Pi tarn her Chit- 




nia, Sherishtadar at Sawuut- 
wari 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto. 

' 37 

Wassodeo Bappuji, Assistant 


• 


Engineer, Department Public 
Works, Bombay 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


RAO 

SAHIB. 

• 

No. I 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Thakur Bahadur Sing, of 


• 


Musuda, Ajmere 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

• 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

1 

Govind Rao Krishna Bhash- 
kat, of N imar 

• Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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RAO 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Bsmabkb. , * 

8 

Thakur Hari Sing, of Deolia, 
AjDUQirO ••. ■■■ ••• 

iBt Jw., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

4 

Thakpr Kaljan Sing, of 
Junean, .^jmere 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

5 

Kakaji, Patel of Sheogaon, 
in Berar 

1st Jan., 1878... 

* 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

6 

Madho Bao Gangadhar Ghit- 
navis, of Nagpur 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

7 

Thakur Madho Sing, of Eha- 
rwa, Ajmere 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

■ ‘ 

Bajaba Mohite, of Nagpur ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

9 

Thakur Banjit Sing, of Ban- 
dan wara, Ajmere 

Ditto. ... 

Ditto. 

c 

1. 




RAO. 



Name and Destination. 

1 « 

When Conferred. 

1 

Remarks. 

1 

Anrudh Sing, Jagirdar of 
Faldeo, Central India 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Bahar Mai, Hawat of Barar, 
Mhairwara, Baj^utana 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Jado Rao Paoday, of Bhandara 

Ditto. 

1 

Ditto. 

4 

Uma, Bawatof Kukra, Mhai- 
rwara, Bajpntana 

* Ditto. 

i 

Ditto. 
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RAI BAHADUR. 



Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmarks. 

1 

Annada Prasad Bai, ot Mur- 

shidabad 

• 

let Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Arcot Narayan Swami Mu- 
delier, of Baugalore 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

The late Beni Madhav Shome, 
of GhiD8ura]i^ 

4th July, 1873... 

A 

For good services in 
the Judicial Department. 

4 

Bakhshi Narsappa, Aide-de- 



Camp of His Highness the Ma- 
haraja of Mysore 

1st Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

6 

Boidyonath Pandit, Zamin- 

* 

Ditto. 


dar of Eila Darpan, Cuttack ... 

Ditto. 

6 

Bansi Lai Abir Chand, Jub- 
bulpore 

1861. 

For good services ren- 
dered to the British Govt. 

7 

8 

BanwariLal Sahu, Darbhanga 

6th Feb., 1874... 

For acts of charity and 
public spirit, • , 

Ghahadi Subia, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Coorg 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


9 

Ghaudhri Budar Prasad, Za- 


% ft 


mindar of Nanpur, in Sitamurhi 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

10 

Das Mai, Late Tahsildar, Hu- 
shiarpur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11 

Dinabandhu Patnaik, Tahsil- 
dar of the Ehond Mahals, Cut- 
tack, Orissa 

6th Nov., 1876... 

For good services. 

12 

The late Babu Dina Bandhu 
Mitter, Calcutta 

... 

For good servioes in 
the Postal Department. 

13 

Dhanpat Sing Deoghar, Balu- 



char, Murshidabad 

13th Dec., 1866. 

a For acta of liberality 
and public spirit. 

14 

Durga Narayan Banerji, Ins- 
pector Bengal Postal Establish- 
ment 

• 

22nd March, 1876. 

» * 

For good services in 
the Postal Department. 
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No. 

Namr and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmabks. 

16 

Durga Pmsad Ghose, late 
JadgeOf the Small Cause Courts 
of Howra, Hnghli, and Siram- 
pur, Beogal 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services in 

16 

Durga Prasad Slug, Zarnin- 
dar of Mtidhobans, in Chanipa- 
ran 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

the Judicial Department. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

17 

Oiris Chandra Das, Supdt. 
Govt. Toshakhana, Calcutta ... 

2nd April, 1874 

For good services. 

18 

Giris Chandra Lahuri, Eas* 
aim pore, Bajshahye 

1 

Slat March, 1871. 

For acts of liberality. 

19 

Gobordone Lai Bahu, Dar- 
bhanga, Tirhoot 

13th Oct., 1874 

Ditto. 

80 

Golak Chandra Chaudhri, of 
Chittagong 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


Gopal Mohan Sirkar, Trea- 


Ditto. 

surer, Govt. House, Calcutta ... 

Ditto. 

22 1 

The late Hara Nath Bai, of 
the Naral Family 

... 

For works of public 
utility. 

83 

Harichand Yaduji, Head 
Clerk, Presidency Pay Office, 
Bombay 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

24 

Hem Chander Bai, of Purnca 

12th March, 1875. 

For good services du- 

26 

Het Narayan Sing, Chunder- 

ring the Famine of 187.3- 
74. 


garh, Gya 

27th May, 1869. 

For valuable services 

86 

Moonshee Ishre^ Pershad ... 

22nd Jan., 1873 

during the mutiny. 

For services relative to 

27 

Jadhav Chandra Ghose, Dy. 


the Wahabee prosecu- 
tions. 


Supdt. of Vaccination, Metropo- 
litan Circle, Calcutta 

11th Sept., 1873. 

For good services in 


the Medical Department. 

_ . 
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No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmabks. 

'28 

Jadu Nath llai, Eisbojigar ... 

16th April, 1867. 

For good services du- 
ring the Famine of 1866. 

29 

Kanai Lai Dey, Beadon StTeafc, 
Calcutta 

6th June, 1872. 

For good services in 
the Medic^ Department. 

30 

Kiinhya Lai, ABsi8t<int Dis- 



trict Su'pdt. of Police, Paujab... 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

31 

Kali KiuRar Rai, the late Su- 
bordinate Judge of Farid pur, 


For meritorious services. 


Dacca 

ICth March, 1872. 

32 

Rai Kalian Sing, Hony. Ma- 
gistrate, Amritsar 

l8tJi.li., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 

33 

Khem Karan, Agent of the 
Military Horse Van Dak, Rawal- 
pindi 

1st, Jail., 1878... 

For good services. 

34 

The Hon’blo Babii Kristo Das 




Pal, Mernbor of the Bengal Le- 
gislative Council 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... j 

At the Delhi Darb^ir. 

35 

Lala Badri Das, Mukim to 




His Excellency the Viceroy, Cal- 
cutta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

9 } 

36 

Lachman Rao, Aide-de-Camp 
of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

37 

Lall Thaknr Das, Asst. Sur- 
geon, Peshawar ... 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 
jcely’s birth-day. 

38 

Lachmipat Sing Deoghar, of 
Baluchar, Murshidabad 

23rd July, 1867. 

For Aots of Uberali^. 

39 

Thakur Man Sing, of Sukpur, 
Bhagalpur 

12th March, 1875. 

For good services da- 
iingthe famine of 1873- 

40 

Thakur Mangal Sing, Mem- 


74. 


ber of Regency Council, Alwar. 
The late Mohima Chandra 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

41 

• 



Pal, of Satrujitpur, Jessore ... 

... 

For enlightened liber* 



ality. 


76 
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Ko. 

NAMB AKD DBSTZNATiON. 

When Conferred. 

Bbmabks. 

. 42 

Megraj Oawid, of Acimgange, 

StliOet., 18^.... 



j^moJiidabad and Qoalpara ... 

For valuable servicea 

42 

Mehtah Bijey Sing, Dewan of 

‘ 

during the Bhutan Cam- 
paign. 


Hifl Highness the Maliarnja of 
Jodhpur, ilajpataas 

Ut Jan., 1878.... 

For good seryices. 

44 

Mcdiabir Prasad Skah, of Gol- 




dengunge, Sarun ... 

lOtk Sept., 1876. 

For acts of liberality 

46 

Baba Modhu Sudan Ghose, 
CoBasaisBariat Department. ... 

24th May, 1881 

during the famine 
1873-74. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 

46 

Nandepat Mabta, of Mozaffcr- 

23rd Deer., 1857. 

jesty’s birth-day. 

For good serrices du- 

47 

par 

Narayaa Chandm Chaudhri. 


ring the mutiny. 


Zamindarof Choraman in Dinaj- 

Ist Jan., 1677 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

48* 

pur, Bajshahye 

Karen dra Karayan Sing, of 
Burooari, Bh,<igalpuf 

mhM«ch.l876. 

For good services du- 

49 

Nimai Cbaran Bose, Zamin- 

ring the famine of 1873- 
74. 


dar 'oi Hothar in Balasore 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

40 

Obhoy Charan Bose, of Dacca , 

2Cth June, 1873. 

For good services in the 

51 

1 

Rao Pandurang TastiaGorey, 
Supdt. of the State of Dewas, 
(Senior Branch), Oentral India 

1st Jan., 1878. 

Judicial Department. 

For good servieea. 

52 

Feaiy Mohan BaneTj4 of Eo- ^ 
mirkoUs Bordwan 

10th Aug., 1866. 

For good services in the 

£8 

Pereunnait Jug Deo Sing, of 
Peto^ Chota Nagpur 

6th May, 1871... 

Judicial Department. 

For good services da- 

54 

« i 

Panchanan Baneiji, of Hughli 

ring the KeoDjhur rebel- 
lion of 1867-68. 


District .■• .^. ... 

2nd April, 1874... 

For good services in the 

56 

BadHia Ballabh Sing Deo, Za- 
mindar of Bankura 

Isii Jan., 1877... 

Judicial Department. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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‘RAI ikHkiUM.-lOmUinued.) 


'Ko. 

• 

Najik AHi) Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

66 

Kadlia ChAran Sett, qf Gal- 




cutta ••• I 

86th Fcb^ 1862. 

F5r good services as 

67 

• 1 

Gadha Govinda Rai Saheb, 


Treasurer in the Govt. 
House, Calcntta. 

a 


ol Dinajpur . 

12thlbach, 1876. 

For good seryices du- 

68 

• 

Raj Eamar Sing, Tandua, Gya 

X8S9; 

ring the Famine o£ 1878* 
74. 

For good services du* 

69 

i 

Dr. Bajendra Lai a M itra,c.i.E., 
of Surah, 24 Parganuas 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

ring the mutiny. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

60 

Bajib Lochan Bai^ Cossim- 
bazar, Dewau to the estates of 
Maharaui Sarnamoyi, c.l. 

nth Augt., 1871. 

For good management 

61 

Ram Narayan, lato Inspec- 
tor, Oudh Police Force 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

of the estates of Maha» 
rani Sarnamoyi, c.l. 

For good servioes. 

62 

Ram Narajan Dos, of Darji- 




para, Calcutta ... ... 

7th Jan., 1860... 

For svaluable servicea 

63 

Bam Prosad Mitter, of Sham- 


in the Medical Deptt. 

• 9 


baaar, Calcutta ... 

18tb Feb., 1862. 

For good services aa 

61 

Bam Baton Seth, Banker, 
Mian Mk 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

Supdt. Govt. Tosakhanap 
Calcutta. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

65 

Bamai Sing, of West Tirhut... 

12th March, 1875 

For good services du- 

66 

Bamani Mohan Rai Chau- 

ring^ the famine of 1878- 
74. 

dhari, Bangpur 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

67 

TheHun’ble Baba Ram Son- 
ic ar Sen, Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Couneil, Calcutta ... 

1st Jan., 187^... 

M the Delhi Darbar. 

66 

Bam Sundar Ghose, Dy. 
Supdt. of Vaccination, Metro- 
politan Circle, Calcutta 

• 

16th April, 1876 

For good services in the 


Medical Department. 
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Ko. 

Kamb and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. , ' 

69 

Ba^raNarajan Sing, Fach- 

« 



gachia, Bhagalpur 

12th March, 1876. 

1st Jan., 1877... 

For good services du- 

70 

Pandit Rup Narayan, Mem- 
ber of ^pgenej Council, Alwar 

ring the famine of 1873- 
74. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

71 

The late Satya Kinkar Ghosal 


» 


of the Bhukailas Raj Family... 

... 

For good services. 

72 

Rai Saheb Sing, Honorary 




Magistrate, Delhi 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

73 

Shetab Chand Nahur, Mur- 
shidabad 

mhMarch, 1876. 

For good services du- 

74 

Tbe^ate Babu Shew Golam 
Sah Bahadur, of Chupra 

24th Ang., 1869. 

ring the famine of 1873- 
,74. 

From Lord Canning. 

7C 

Shoshi Chandra Datta,of Mas- 
jidbari Street, Calcutta 

25th April, 1873. 

For good services in 

76 

ri 

Sri Narayan Basak, Calcutta 

17th Dec., 1850. 

the Bengal Secretariat 
Office. 

For good services as 

77 

SurjiNarayanBanerji, Supdt. 
of Mails, Darjeeling 

I2th May, 1871. 

Supdt. Govt. Xosakhana, 
Calcutta. 

For good services in the 

78 

TJgra Karajan Sing, Zamin- 
dar of Supul, Bhagalpur 

1st Jan., 1877... 

Postal Department. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

79 

Umrao Sing, Honorary Ma- 
gistrate, Delhi 


Ditto. 

80 

TJpendra NAch Duardar, of 
Buxar ... ... 

2nd July, 1876. 

For good services du- 

81 

Yella Mullappah* Chetty, 
Bangalore * 

• 

,1st Jan., 1877 ... 

ring the Bhutan War,&c. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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• 

Namb akd Destination. 

When Conferred. 

1 

Remarks. 

i! 

Bishca f^iwrup, luspector of 
Police, Ajmere * 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

1 ^ 

Seth Chaod Mai, Honorary 
Magistrate, Ajmere 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8 

Jadu Nath Mukerji, Govern- 
meut Pleader, Huz.aribagh 

22nd June, 1876. 

For liberality and pub- 


• 

lie spirit. 

4 

Eothari Ghakkan Lai, Head 
of the He venue Department, 
and in charge of the State 

t 




Treasury, Meywur 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

5 

Mehta Panna Lai, Junior 




Bliuister, Meywar State 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

Seth Samir Mai, Honorary 
Magistrate, Ajmere 

Ditto. 

Dilto. 


RAI RAYA RAI- 

> , 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

• » 

Rbmabks. 

1 

The late R. Ycucat Row, 
Dewan of Travancore 


For meritorious ser- 
vices to Govt. 

• ■ - 


SIRDAR 

BAHADUR- 


No. ' 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred 

Remarks. 

1 

Rai Muushi Amin Ohand, 

• 



Judicial Asstt. Commr., Ajmere 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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Nahb and Debtination. 

When Conferred. 

Behabks. 

\ 

1 

Bat an Sing (of Rhotas in 




the Jhilam District) District 
Supdt. of Police, Central Pro- 

i 




vinces 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Dnrbar. 


THAKUR RAWAT- 


No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Thakor Hira, of Dewer Pai;- 




ganna in Mhairwara, Kajputana 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar, 


THAKUR. 



Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Lachmi T^arajan Sing, of 
Eera, Siugbhum 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

1 

NWendra Nath Sahi Deo, of 
Goviudapnr, Lohardngga 

23rd Dec., 1872. 

The title is hereditary. 

3 

Baghii Nath Sing Deo of 
Khursaon, Bingbham 

3rd July, 1865... 

Ditto. 

4 

Ujambar Bing, of Anandapur, 
Singhhiim 

16th Feb., 1873 

Ditto. 


DIWAN 

BAHADUR- 


No. 

Name and DifhTiNATiON. 

When Conferred. 1 

Remarks. 

1 

j 

1 

Diwan Gojra} Sing, the Di- 
wan of Jassu, Central India .. 

Is^ Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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Bl 

WAN. 


Nb., 

1 Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remabkb. 

1 

Paiidit Manphul, c.B.i., Modj. 
Aastt. Cummiasioncr 

let Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 


JAWAD-UL-NISSA 

SATUBAHI-KHANBAN. 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Musamat Mandar Bibi, of 
Chupra, Saraa 

( 

IMh Oct^ 1869 

Widow of the late 
Rai Shah Banawari Lai 
Bahadur. Received the 
title for acts of liberality 
and public spirit. 

BN 

2 

Musamat Milliu Bibi, of 
Chupra, Saran 

Ditto. 

• • 

Ditto. 

• 


HAWAB 

BAHADUR. 

• • 

No. 

Name and Destination. 

\^en Conferred. 

Remarks. 

i 

Mumtozomnl Mulk, Mohsu- 
□ad Dowla, FarraduDjah, 8jad 
MuDRurali Khan Bahadur, 
Nasrat Jana, Nawab Naziyi of 
Murshidabad (now in England) 

••• 

Th§ title is hereditary. 

2 

Syad Ashgar Ali, of 

Calcutta 

4th July, 1862 

• 

In consideration of his 
father's charitable acts, 
he. 
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NAWAB- 


No. 

Name and Dbatinatidn. 

When Conferred. 

Bemarkb. 

1 

1 

Sjad Abdul Hoseiii Moughjr 

lBtJan,lS77 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

H. H. Ala-ud-din Ahmed 
KbaUf Chief of Lahara 

... 

The title is hereditary. 

3 

1 MauTvb Abdul Latif Khan 
Bahadur 

June, 1880 ... 

Reed, the title of 



Khan Bahadur ou iUo 
, 1st January, 1877. 


4 

Mahammad AH Khan Baha- 




dur of Chaturi, Bulaudshabar 
District 

Ist Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

5 

Amir Ali, of Medhi Bagan, 
Calcutta 

19th Nov., 1876. 

For good services. 

6 

Ahsan XJllah idFan Bahadur 



. ^ 

of Dacca 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

7 

Mumtaz-ud-Daula Nawab Sir 



1 

Kahammad Faiz Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, of Pahasee, Bulandshahar 

Sept.. 1870 ... 

For good services. 

8 

The Hon'ble Mir Mahammad 
Ali of Faridpur, Bengal 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

9 

Ehaja Ab^ul Gani, c.s.i., of 
Dacca 

Ditto- 

Ditto. The title is 
hereditary. Reed, the 
title of Nawab (for life> 



• 

on the 2lBt May, 1875. 

10 

Sajjid Ali Shah, of Sirdhana, 


For good services. 


Miratb 

June, 1870 ... 

11 

Arbab Sarfaraz Khan, Moh- 
mand, of Peshawar 

24th May, 1881. 

In Her Majesty's birth- 
day. 
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ArRBAB- 


« 

ifo.* 

Name and Destination. 

When (^onfc^^od. 

Rkmarks. 

1 

Slmh Prasaud Khan, of*Gul- 
bela, Peshawar 

24th May, 1881... 

. i 

In Honor of Her Ma- 
jesty’s birth-day. 


KHAN 

t 

BAHADUR 

• 

No. 

! 

1 Name and Destination. 

When Conforird. j Rkmarks. 

1 

1 

Abdul Kadir, Senior Assis- 
tant CommiSHioucr and Town 
Magistrate, Mysore 

• 

1st Jun., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2 

Abdul Rahim Khan, son of 
Sliah Nawaz Khau of Isa Kiiel, 
Bauiiu District 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

1 

Agha Kalbabid, Honorary 
Asbtt. Commissioner, Punjab ... 

Ut Jan., 1878... 

• . 

For good services* 

4 

Alliidad Khan, Sirdar Baha- 
; dur, Poiisioiiod Uesuldar, North- 
1 Western I'ro Vinces 

Ditto. 

• 

• 

Ditto. 

5 

Nawab Alladad Khan, of 
Knraclii Collcctoratc 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

6 

1 

Ali Dost Sahib, Inspector of 
I’olicc, Madras ... 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

7 

Ali Khan, Zamindar of Mon 
ghyr 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

8 

A Iliad Tloscn of Peharsar, in 
Bbaratpur, Asstt. Conimr., C. P. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

• 

9 

Bhikan Khan, Zamindar of 
Parsauni, West Tirhoot 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto. 

10 

Bomanji Sorabji, As'^lt. Kn- 
giueer, llppartmcnt of Public 
Works, Bombay 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


IG 

• 
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No. Name and Destination. 

W’hen Conferred. 

Bemarks. 

11 MuDshi Bukaullah, late First 

r 


Grade iDspector of Folice in 
the Hughli District, Bengal ... 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

For good services. 

12 Carsetji Bastamji, Chief Jus- 
tice, Baroda ... ^ 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

13 Chaitau Shah, Assistant Sur- 



geon, Peshawar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

14 Dad Mahammad Jakrani, of 

Jacohabad 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

15 Dastur Hoshung Jamaspjoo, 

Assistant Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Dcccau College, 
Poona, Bombay 

1st Jan,, 1878 ... 

For good services. 

16 Davur Bastamji Khursbedji 

Modi, of Surat 

Jst Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

17 Qbaus Shah Kadri, Makan- 

dar, in tbq Baba Budeu lliUs ... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

18 Mir Gul Hasan, Hyderabad, 

Sind 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

19 Ghulam Mohi-ud-din Khan. 

Offg. Extra Asstt. Commr., 
pan jab 

24th May, 1881. 

To Honor of Her Ma- 

20 Syad Hadi Hassein, Hony. 

Asstt. Commi*., Panjab 

Ist Jan., 1878 ... 

jesty’s birth-day. 

For good services. 

21 Mir Hafiz Ali, Motawali 

Dargah, of Ajmere 

Ist Jan., 1877. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

22 Hony. Majo.* v^heik Hedayei 

Ali, Aide-de-Carop to H. E. the 
Commander- in- Chief... 

ICth April, 1860 

1 

For good services ii 

23 Mir 11 y dar Ali Khan, of My- 

the Bhutan Campaign. 

sore 

If.t Jan., 1877 .. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 
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No.* 

Name and Dhstination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

24 

• 

Imdad Ali, lUiarrnlpur, late 
Subordinate Judge of Gya ...* 

2nd Sept., 1875. 

For good services in 

25 

Irnamiiddiu Klian, of Banga- 
lore 

• 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

the Judicial Deptt. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2G 

Raja Jahat^dad Klian, Extra 
Asatt. Gouimissiouer, Peshawar 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 

27 

Moulvic Ishar llossciii, of 
Mirzapur, Calcutta 

18th Fe,b., 1862. 

jesty’a birth-day. 

For good services as 

28 

Kazi Ibrahim Muhammad, of 
Bombay 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

Mir Miinshi in the 
Foreign Deptt. 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

2i) 

Kazi Mir Julaluddin, of Bom- 




bay 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

30 

Kazi Shahabuddin, Chief of 


• . 


the Revenue Departt., Baroda 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

31 

Jamsetji Dhunjibhoy Wadia, 
Maator Builder, Bombay Doc- 
kyard .. ... 

Ditto. 

• 

Ditto. 

32 

Kadir Mohi-nd-din Saheb, of 
Mysore 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

33 

Syad Kabil Shah, of Varnahar 
in the Nagor Taluka, Sind 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

• 

34 

Mahammad Jan, Ilonorary 
Magistrate, Amritsar 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

35 

Maulvi Mdsum Mian of Balia- 
pur, Akola 

Ditto. 

^ Ditto. 

86 

Mahammad Ali, Assistant 
Commissioner, Bangalore 

Ditto. • 

Ditto. 

37 

Mahammad Rashid Khan 

% 

• 



Chaudhri, Zamindar of Nator, 
Bajshahye 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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No. 

Name and DKgsxiNATioN. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

38 

Synd Mahaminad Abu Said, 

• 



Zamindar of Patna and Gya ... 

iBt Jail., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

89 

Idahomcd Akbar Khan. Orak- 
zai, Off^.Asstt. aud Distt. Supdt. 
of Polled, Pan jab 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 
jesty ’^birth- day. 

40 

Mahomed Zaifar Khan, Khat- 



tak of Kohat 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

41 

Mahomed Afzal Khan, of 
Guudapur, Dera Ismail Khan.^.. 

Ditto# 

Ditto. 

42 

Muneherji Cowasji, Assistant 
Engineer Department Public 
Works, Bombj^ 

1st Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

43 

Mirza Ali Mahammad, Kara- 
chi, Sind 

» 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4t4< 

Moodecn Sheriff, Honorary 
Surgeon, Madras 

Ist Jan., 1878... 

For good services. 

45 

< 

Syad Murad Ali Shab, of 
Roljri, Shikarpur 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 

46 

Mir Nizam Ali, Honorary 
Magistrate, A j mere 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

47 

Naserwanji Carsetji of Ah- 
mediiagar, Bombay 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

48 

FarumaljOf Hyderabad, Sind 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

49 

Pestonji Jehangir, Settlement 
Commissioner, Baroda 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

60 

Pir Bakhsh, Eohawar, Zamin- 
dar in Shikarpuif' 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

61 

Bahmat Khan, Inspector of 
Police, Pan jab 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

62 

Bastainji Sorabji, of Broach 

O' 

Ditto. 


in Guzerat 

Ditto. 
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KHAN BAHAOUR.-<«>»««wrf) 



Name and Destination. 

Wh‘en Conferred. 

Remarks. 

r>3 

Jamadar Sakdi Iliruli*c.l.B., 
of Junagarh, Bombay ... 

1st Jan., 1877 ... 

At the Delhi Durbar. 

5i 

Ray ad Badshali Mian, of 
Kobat 

24th May, 1881. 

In Honor of Her Ma- 

&ri 

• 

Shamsudclin Ali Klian, Special 
Mamlatdar,¥ooija Distt., Bom- 
bay 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

jesty's birth-dny. 

For good services. 

TiG 

Tamuz Khan, of Callinga, 




Calcutta 

7ih Jan., 1869... 

For good services in 

67 

Taz-iid-din Ilosarin, Assistant 
Commiasioncr, 2ud Class, Bcrar 

• 

1st Jan., 1878 ... 

the Medical Departt. 

For good services. 

58 

1 

Wahcdoodin, lato Subordi- 
nate Judge of Bhahabad, Patna 

18tli June, 1874. 

For good services in 

59 

Wali Mahammad of Dingan 

the J udicial Departt. 

• . 


Bhurgri, in the UmarkolTaluka, 
Sind 

Ist Jan., 1877... 

At tie Delhi Darbar. 

€0 

Zainooddoen Ilosscin, latcDy 


• • 


Magistrate in Tirhoot 

9th Feb., 1875. 

For good services in 



the Judicial Departt. 


KHAN- 


No. j 

Name and Destination. 

When Conferred. 

Remarks. 

1 

Bud ha Khan of Hatun, 
Mhairwara, Rajputana 

1st Jan., 187? ... 

At the Delhi Darbar. 



% 


2 

Fateh Khan, of Chang 

• Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Titles conferred on the Native Armies helcmging to tJie\stand / 
2nd Classes j respectively, of the Order of Bi'itish India, at ‘ 
the Delhi Darbar, held on the Ist January, 1877. 


I. — TO THE 1st class WITH THE TITLE OF “SIRDAR BAHADUR.^' 

Bengal. 

1. — Inspector, 4th Class, Khan Rinpf, Oude Police, late Fcrozeporc Regiment. 

2. — Ressaldar- Major Rahccmdad Khan, “ Bahadur,” 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

3. — Subadar-Major Thakoorpersad Misser, “ Bahadur,” 4th Regiment Native 

Infantry. 

4. — SubAdar Gobrayh Sing, “ Bahadur,’* 8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

6. — 8abadar*Major ShawaRam, “jfeahadur,” 13th (The ShekhawattecJ Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

6. — Subadar-Major Ram Hutton, “ Bahadur,” 15th (The Loodianah) Regiment 

Native Infantry. 

7. -Subadar Rarachurn, “ Bahadur,” 38th (The Agra) Regiment Native Infantry. 

8. — Subadar-Major Runbahadoor Sing, “ Bahadur,** 42ud (Assam) Regiment 

Native Light Infantry. 

9. — Subadar-Major Bahadoor, “ Bahadur,** 43rd (Assam) Regiment Native Light 
. I Infantry. 

10. — Subadar Runbeer, “ Bahadur,” Ist Goorkha Regiment Light Infantry. 

II. — Subadar Surrvpjeet Thappa, Bahadur, 2nd (Prince of Wales* Own) Goorkha 

Regiment (The Sirmoor Rifles). 

12. ^Sub^ar-Major Taij Bahadur Khawas, “ Bahadur,*’ 3rd Goorkha (The 

Ecmaoon) Regiment. 

13. ~ReBsaldAr Ramtuhul Sing, “ Bahadur,** 4th Punjab Cavalry, Punjab Frontier 

Force. 

14. — Subadar-Major Unoka Sing, “ Bahadur,” 5th Regiment, Native Light Infantry. 

16. — Subadar-Major Jewun Sing, “ Bahadur,*’ 32ud (Punjab) Regiment Native 

Infantry (Pioneers). 

16. — Subadar Hubbeeboollah Khan, “ Bahadur,** Governor General’s Body-Guard. 

17. — Subadar-Major Kurrug Sing Rana, “ Bahadur,” 44th (Sylhet) Regiment 

Native Light Infantry. 

18. — Subadar-Major Bullea Thnppa, “ Bahadur,” 4th Goorkha Regiment. 

19. — Subadar Sewsahie Sing, Bahadur,’* 34th (The Futtehgurh) Regiment Native 

Infantry. 

20. — Ressaldar Ausuf Ally, “ Bahadur,” 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

21. Subadar-Major Bufisawun Singh, “ Bahadur,” Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

22. — Subadar-Major Kurraroutoollah Khan, “ Bahadur,” 33rd (The Allahabad) 

Begiment Native Infantry. 

23. — Subadar-Major Pyabb, “ Bahadur,** Ist Punjab Infantry, Punjab Frontier 

Force. * 

24. — Ressaldar Kumrooddeen Khan, “ Bahadur,** 17th Bengal Cavalry. 

25 *.— Subadar-Major Bulwunt Sing, “Bahadur,” 6th Regiment Native Light 
Infantry. 
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Benq A li — ( Conti nvcd. ) 

26. — Subadar Rowbuccua Doobey. “ Bahadur,'* 11th Regimont Native Infantry. 

, 27. — UeBnaldui'-lVlajor Mccr Jaffir Ally, “ Bahadur,*' 6th Punjab Cavalry, Punjab 
ft Frontier Force. 

2a — Ressaidar-Mnjor Allaooddecn Khan, “ Bahadur,'’ 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Conti npreut. 

20. — Subadar Kam (Jhnnder, “Bahadur,’* 2od (Prince of Wales’ Own) Goorkha 
Ke(;iriient (Tlic SirnKloi* Rifles). 

30. — Subadar llooinail Khan, “ Bahadur,” 42ad (Assam) Regiment Native Light 

Inf.'intry. 

31. — Subadar Kamoo Kuthait, “ Bahadur,” 13th (The Shekhawattee) Regiment 

Native Infantry. 

32. — Ressaldar Muortuza Khan, “ Bahadur," Gth Bengal Cavalry. , 

Madras. 

33. — Subadar- Major Sheik Homed. “ Bahadur," Gth Bcgimcnt Native Infantry. 

34. — Subadar-Major Sheik Surver, “ Bahadur," 20th Regiment Native Infantry, 

35. — Subadar-Miijor Kistiiamah, “ Bahadur," -JlKt Regiment Nntivo Infantry. 

36. — Subadar-Major Mootoi'sawmy, *• Bahadi^r,*' 5th Kegnneut Native Infantry. 

37. -“Subadar-Major Sheik Hussein, “ Bahadur," 20th Regiment Native Infantry. 

38. — Subadar Itiiugafiiiw my, “ Bahadur," 20tli Rogimeut Native Infantry. 

39. — Subadar Jehaiigir Khan, “ Bahadur,’* 2Gtli Regiment Native lufautry, 

40. — Subadar Nirsumaloo, “ Bahadur,*’ 14th Regiment Native Infantry. 

41. — Subadur-Mnjor Snobiah, “ Bahadur.’* 35lh Regiment Native Infantry. 

42. — SuhaOar-Major Mahomed Cassim, 30th Regiment Native Infantry, 

43. — Subadar-Major Luohiuun Sing, 27th Regiment Native Infantry. 

44. — Subadar-Major Mohdeen Khan, 28th Regiment Native Infantry. 

4f,, — Subadar-Major Sheik Homed, 3rd Regiment Light Inrantry. 

4(j._- Subadar- Major Mahomed Cassirn, 3rd Regiment Light Cavalry, 

47. — Subadar-Major A ppavoo, 25Uj Regiment Native Infantry? 

48. — Subadar-Major Dalliuh, 17tli Regiment Native Infantry. 

49. ._Suba<iar- Major A})piah, 7th Regiment Native Infantry. 

50. — Subadar- Major Bauboo Ram, 38th Rc-gimeut Native Infantry. 

61. — Subadar-Major Yacoob Khau, i3th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Bombay. 

52. — Ressaidar-Mnjor Bennoo Sing, “ Bahadur,” 3rd (Queen’s Own) RegizDent, 

Light Cavalry. 

53. — Subadnr-Mnjor Simniljoe Israel, “ Bahadur,” 27tb Regiment Native Light 

Infantry, or Ist Belooch Regiment. 

54. — Subadar Ballojee Moray, •* Bahadur," Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

55. — Sulmdar Sliaik Kmaiu Dliarwar, “ Bahadur," No. 1 Mountain Battery, 

Native Artillery. 

50._Siihndar Save Errapa, “ Bahadur,*’ Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

57. — Rcssaldar-Major Meer Kassum Ali, “ Bahadur,’* 3ra Regiment Sind Horse. 

58. — Subadar-Major Samueljee Issajee, “ Bahadur,*’ 3rd Regiment Native Light 

lDfniitr.y. « 

59. Subadur-Mnjor Pect amber, “ Bahajj^ur,** 29th Regiment Native Infantry or 

2n(1 Belooch Regiment. • 

50.— Si'badnr-Miijor Chuudum Dilchit, “ Bahadur,’* ^16th Regiment Native In- 
iautry. 
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Bombay.— • 

61. — Siibadar-Major Riibenjee Israel, “ Bahadur,” 8tli Ropfiment Native Infantrj; 

63. — Ressaldar- Major Hoosain Bux, “ Bahadur/’ Poona Horse. 

63. — Hessaldar-Major Moostuffa Khau, ‘‘ Bahadur,’’ 1st Resjinicnfc, Sind Horse. 

64. — Subadar-Major Shoik Muddar, “ Bahadur,” 25th Begimeut Native Lig^ht 

Infantry. 

65. — Subadar-Major Shaik Oosman, “ Bahadur,” 9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

66. — Subadar-Major Shaik Esmall, Bahadur,” 21att Regiment Native Infantry 

or Marine Battalion. 

67. — Ressaldar- Major Shaik Hoosain, 2nd Regiment Light Cavalry. 

68. — Subadar-Major Devee Sing, 20 Rt^giment of Native Infantry. 

69. — Subadar-Major Appurbul Sing, 14th Regiment Native Infantry. 


II— TO THE 2ND CLASS WITH THE TITLE OF “ BAHADUR.” 

Bengal. 

1. — Subadar-Major Ounnesba Sing, 27th (Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry, 

2. — Subadar-Major Gomundba Sing, 2nd Sikh Infantry, Punjab Frontier Force. 

8. — Subadar-Major Abdoolah Khau, 26th (Punjab) Regimout Native Infantry. 

4. — Subadiir-^Major Russool Khan, 6th Punjab Infantry, Punj.ab Frontier Force. 

6. — Subadar-Major Peer Bux, 22nd (Punjab) Ih^girnent Native Infantry. 

6. — Subadar-Major Sobunlali Tewarry, 8th Regiment Native infantry. 

7. — Subadar-Major Bhundoo Ram, Deoleo Irregular Force, Infantry. 

8. — Ressaldar- Major Jailer Ally Khan, 8rd Punjab Cavalry, Punjab Frontier 

Force. 

9. — Subadar-Major Murdan Ali Shah^ No. 1 Mountain Battery, Punjab Frontier 
. • Force. 

10. — Ressaldar-Major Ehanan Khan, Aide-de-Carap to the Viceroy, (Queen’s 

Own) Corpj of Guides, Cavalry. 

11. — Subadar-Major Jhummuu Sing, 17th (The Loyal Poorbeali) Regiment Native 
f Infantry. 

12. — Ressaldar-Major Sheik Bahadoor, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

13. — Subadar-Major Shock Miihboob, .Ird Regiment Native Infantry. 

14. — Subadar-Major Urjoon Sing, 19th (Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry. 

16. — Subadar Garaah Khan, 24 tli (Punjab) Regimeut Native Infantry. 

36. — Subadar Hookum Sing, 45tli (Rattray’s Sikhs) Regiment Native Infantry. 

17. — Subadar-Nehal Singh, 20tli (Punjab) Regiment Native Infantry. 

38. — Subadar-Khoaj r«^ahomcd. 9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

39. — Ressaldar Ram STng, 2ud Regiment, Central India Horse. 

20. — Subadar Siboo Sing Nagcc, 3rd Goorkha (The Kemaoon) Regiment. 

21. — Subadar Chuttur Hhoj Awusthe, 4th Regiment Native Infantry. 

22. — Subadar Bhola Persad Sookl, Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

23. Subadar Nehaf Sing, 14Ui (The Ferozepore) Regiment Native Infantry. 

24. — Ressaldar Jehangeer Khan, 10th Bengal Lancers. 

25. Subadar Kunbeer Khuttrec, 2iid (Prince of Wales’ Own) Goorkha Regimenir 

(The Sirmoor Rifles), 

26. — Subadar Sewtuhal Sing, and (Queen’s Own) Regiment Native Light Infantry. 

27. — Subadar Goburdun Sing, 4l8t (The (^valior) Regiment Native Infantry. 

28. — Ressaldar Tahour Khan, 6th BongalVavalry. 

29. — Subadar Rambuccus Misr, Nepal Escort. 

30. — Ressaldar and Woordic Major Emam Buksh Khan, 15thBcngal Cavalry, 
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31.— Snbadar- Major Mherwar Sing. 40th Regiment Native Infantry, 

, 82. Subadar-Major Sheik Emaum, 15th Regiment Native Infantry. 

43. — Subadar-Major Nagiah, Slat Regiment Light Infantry. 

3#. — Subadar-Major Veeragoo, 23rd Regiment Light Inf antry, 

85. — Subadar-Major Venketaawmy, 8th Regiment Native Infantry. 

36. — Subadar-Major Bowani Sing, 16th Regiment Native Infantry. 

37. — Subadar-Major Sheik Bohden, 4th Regiment Native Infantry. 

38 . — Subadar-Major Abdool Nabby,«lBt Regiment Light Cavalry. 

89. — Subadar Sirdar Khan. Ist Regiment Native Infantry. 

40. — Subadar Sheik Mirdeen. 19th Regiment Native Infantry. 

41. — Subadar Sheik Abdool Cawder, 2nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

42. — Subadar'Syed Ahmed. 36th Regiment Native Infantry. 

43. — Sul)adar Sheik Scounder. 87th Regiment Nativ^nfantry (Grenadiers). 

44. ~Subadar Ho&ed Beg. 9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

45. — Subadar Manuel Davis Cozen, 34th Regiment Light Infantry. 

46. — Subadar Sheik Oosman. 32nd Regiment Native Infantry, 

47. — Subadar Pethepeermal. 89th Regiment Native Infantry. 

48. — Subadar Rungiah, 22od Regiment Native Infantry. 

49. — Subadar Mahomed Moideeree. llth Regtment Native Infantry. 

50. — Subadar Syed Abdool Cawder. 10th Regiment Native Infantry. 

51. - Subadai' Oboolam Nubbee, 20th Regiment Native Infantry. 

52. — Subadar Yacoob Khan, 33rd Regiment Native Infantry. 

BOIIBAT. 

63.— Subadar-Major Louis Gabriel, 23rd Regiment Light Infantry. 

54. — Subadar-Major Shaik Sooltan. 6th Regiment Native Infantry. • . 

66. — Subadar-Major Solomon Elijah, I9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

66. — Subadar-Major, Durriow Sing, IStb Regiment Native Infantry. 

67. — Subadar Major Mahomed Khan, llth Regiment Native Infantry. 

68. — Subadar-Major Bheema Nair, 26th Regiment Native Infantry. ^ 

69. — Subadar-Major Laksbemon Rao Dongrey, 7th Regiment Native Infantry. 

60. — Subadar-Major Ittoojee Jadow, 24th Regiment Native Infantry. 

61. — Subadar-Major Essobjee Israel, 16th Regiment Native Infantry. 

62. — Subadar-Major Sayajee Scinday, 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own) Regiment 

Native Infantry (Grenadiers). 

63. — Subadar-Major Mahadoo Seerka, 22nd Regiment Native Infantry. 

64. — Subadar-Major Miosajee Israel, 17th Beg^iment Native Infantry. 

66. — Subadar-Major Wullee Mahomed, 1st Regiment Nattve Infantry (Grena- 
diers). 

66. — Subadar-Major Hajjee JPian, 80th. Regiment Native Infantry or Jacob’s 

Rifles. 

67. -pSabadar-MajQr Shaik Oomer, 10th Regiment Native Light Infantry. 

68. — Ressaldar-Major Shadee Khan, 2ad Regimeiil^ Sind Horse. 

69. ^Subadar Shaik Mohideen. 9th Regiment Native Infantry. 

70. — Subaflar Gunness Sing, 28th Regiment Native Infantry. 

71.1—8abadar Shaik Abdoola, 13th Regiment Native^nf antry, 

72.^8ubadaT Raghojee Moruakur, 4th Remment Native Infantry or Rifle CorpSt 
73 ! — Subadar Bheeka, 3rd Regiment Nat£^ Light Infantry. ' 


77 
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ABSTRACT OF THE APPENDICES A. B. AND C. SHEWING 
THE AGGREGATE NUMBER OF THE HgiDERS OF 
SALUTES, TITLES, &C. 


APPENDIX A. , 

X- — Salutes attached to Chief ships. 

Af^regait Httmher, 

Salutes of 21 Guns 3 

151 ■ ••• g 8 

17 ““ ••• ••• ••• W 13 

IC ••• •• ••• ••• ••• • 16 

“““ 13 BBB BSB BB# BBB BBB BSB 6 

11 SB* BBB BBB BBB BBB «B *^2 

9 BSB BBS BBS BBB SBB BBB BBB 


JI.--' Personal Salutes. 

SftlUteS of 21 GUnStas SSS bbb bbb bbb aa# 

— 10 — 

17 BBB BBB BSB BSB BSB BSB 

““ 15 BBB BBB BSB BBS BSa 

*““■ 13 BBB BBB BBS BBS sas BBS 

12 “““ BBB BBS BBB BBB BBS 

^ 11 ““ BBB BBB BSB BBB BBB BSB 

““ 9 BBB BBB SBB SBB BBB 


7 

4 

6 

7 

6 

SS 

3 

17 


APPENDIX B. 

Sundry Titles and Honorary Distinctions. 

SATOnOt BBS BSB BBS BBS BBS BSB BBS BBS 1 

Knight Grand Cross of The Most Honorable Order of 

the Bathsss ^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 3 

If night BBS BBS BBB BBS SB BBB BSB 3 

Honorary Knights Graad Commanders of The Most 

Exalted Order of the Star of India b.b 6 

Knights Grand Commanders of ditto ... 26 

Knights Commanders of ditto 26 

Companions of « ditto ... ... 54 

Members (Ex-Officio and for Life) of The Order of 

the Indian Empire 8 

Companions (Ex-Officio and/or Life) of ditto ... ... 31 

Members of The Imperial Order of the Crown of India ... 8 

Counsellor of the Empress ... ... 6 

General m the Army ... 2 


Curried over. .. 


... 317 
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Sundry TUlet and Honorary 2)M<inc<to»w.— (Continned. ) 

Aggregatt Number, 

317 
1 


Brov^ht forward, 

Farzand-I-Ehas-l-Daulat-I-lnglisUia 

^iRam-UR-Sa)t anat 

ludnr Muhiudar Bahadur Sipar-I-Saltanat 
Sawai ' ■■■ ••• •« •) 

Sipahdar-Ul-Mulk 

Lokendar 

Baja Mushir-l-Khaa Bahadur 

liaja- 1-Raja(?ati« 

M a1 az-U I • U I atna-O-U 1- Fazala 

Bheikh-Ul-Muflhaikh 

Maharaja Dhiisaj Bahadur 
Maharaja Bahadur 

Maharaja 

Bajendra Bahadur 

Maharani ' •• 

Raja Bahadur 

Raja ••• ••• ••• •• 

Bahadur ••• ••• 

Kumar 

Pal Chowdhurie 

Rao Bahadur ••• ••• •• 

Bao Sahab ••• ••• 

Bao ••• ••• 

Hai Bahadur ••• ••• 

Bai ••• •• 

Bai Raya Bai 

Birdar Bahadur 

Sirdar ••• ••• 

Thakur Rawat ... 

Thakur ... 

Diwan Bahadur 

Diwan 

Jawad-Ul-Nissa Satudah-l-Khandan 

Nawab Bahadur 

l^awab ... ••• . 

Arbab ... ... ... 

Khan Bahadur 

Khan ... 


/ 


APPENDIX 0. 
conferred on the Native Armies. 


Sirdar Bahadur 
Bahadur 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1' 

2 

17 

26 

1 

5 
56 
73 

1 

1 

1 

87 

9 

4 

81 

6 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

2 
2 

II 

1 

60 

2 


73 


Total 


877 


Jhb ^nd. 







